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ERRATA. 

The  haste  and  other  unfavorable  circumstances,  under  which  the  Ed- 
itor has  been  obliged  to  edit  and  superintend  the  publication  of  this  vol- 
ume of  the  Journal  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  in 
addition  to  a  few  typographical  errors,  has  led  to  the  omission  on  pages 
97  and  98,  of  a  description  of  the  furniture  used  in  the  schools  of  the 
Public  School  Society  of  New  York,  and  to  the  insertion  in  its  place,  of 
plans,  which  were  not  intended  for  this  volume.  The  description  which 
should  have  been  inserted  on  page  97  and  98,  will  be  found  to  fol- 
low page  130.  In  the  hiatus  which  follows  page  130  there  is  a  mistake 
in  the  folios,  not  an  actual  omission  of  pages. 
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PROSPECTUS. 

The  subscriber  will  publish  a  second  volume  of  the  Journal  op  the  Rhode 
Island  Institute  or  Instruction,  under  the  edilorial  charge  of  Henry  Barnard,  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Schools. 

The  first  number  will  be  issued  in  .Tuly,  and  will  be  published  thereafter  on  the  1st  and 
15th  of  each  month,  or  on  such  days  as  may  suit  the  official  engagements  of  the  edit- 
or, until  the  volume  is  completed  by  the  publication  of  at  least  four  hundred  pages. 
Each  number  will  be  devoted  to  a  particular  subject,  or  class  of  documents,  and  will 
not  be  of  a  uniform  number  of  pages. 

The  volume  will  contain  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools 
for  1847,  and  all  other  official  school  documents  published  by  him,  or  by  the  State  since 
the  close  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Journal.  It  is  proposed  also  to  include  the  Annual 
Reports  of  the  School  Comm.ttee  of  the  several  towns  in  this  State  for  1847  ;  also  an 
abstract  of  the  school  documents  which  have  been  published  during  the  year  in  the 
diflerent  States  where  a  system  of  Public  or  Common  schools  is  established. 

Terms.  The  price  of  the  Journal  will  be  one  dollar  for  a  single  copy — or  five  dol- 
lars for  six  copies,  or  ten  dollars  for  thirteen  copies. 

Should  it  be  desired,  the  numbers  will  be  retained  until  the  volume  is  completed,  and 
then  furnished  in  half  sheep  bin  iing  foi-  ten  cents  additional  for  each  volume. 

All  communications  respectiiig  the  Journal  can  be  made  to  the  subscriber  j3<?s^^ai«/. 

All  subscriptions  must  be  paid  on  the  reception  of  the  first  number. 

CHARLES  BURIs'ET,  Jk. 

Providence  R.  I.  June  1847. 

A    DISCOURSE, 

DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  RHODE  ISLAND  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY, 

on  the  Evening  of  Wednesday,  Jaiiuary  13,  1S47, 

By  Hon.  Job  Durfee,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Published  originally  at  the  request  of  the  Society. 

[The  General  Assembly  having  directed  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Schools  to  publish  an  edition  of  this  truly  Rhode  Island  discourse  for 
gratuitous  distribution  in  the  several  school  districts  in  this  State,  he  has 
concluded  to  issue   a  part  of  this  edition  in  the  present  volume  of  the 
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Journal.  This  discourse  is  worthy  of  a  wide  circulation  and  of  preser- 
vation as  an  eloquent  view  of  the  leading  principles  of  civil  policy  act- 
ualized on  the  soil  of  Rhode  Island — principles  which  at  the  time  of 
their  adoption  here,  were  looked  upon  every  where  as  dangerous  innova- 
tions, but  which  have  since  been  adopted  into  the  fundamental  law  of 
every  one  of  these  United  States,  and  are  now  working  their  way  in- 
to the  opinions,  and  practice  of  European  nations. 

The  great  omission  which  the  reader  of  this  discourse,  and  the  student 
of  Rhode  Island  history  cannot  fail  to  notice,  is  that  of  the  element  of 
public  schools,  which  if  it  had  been  introduced  early  into  the  legislation 
of  the  State,  would  have  made  the  mind  and  the  soul  of  every  one  of 
her  people  truly  free,  by  giving  to  each  a  disciplined  and  furnished  in- 
tellect, and  chastened  and  regulated  affections.  The  free  thought  and 
mental  vigor  which  has  ever  characterized  this  State,  present  abroad 
and  sure  foundation  on  which  to  erect  a  noble  system  of  popular  educa- 
tion. 

The  following  is  the  Resolution  of  the  General  Assembly. 

State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations. 

In   General  Assembly^       ) 
June  Session  A.  D.  1847.     ) 

Resolved.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Public  schools  be  authorized 
to  cause  an  edition  of  three  thousand  copies  of  the  discourse  delivered 
by  the  Hon.  Job  Durfee  before  the  Historical  Society  and  the  General 
Assembly  at  the  last  January  session,  to  be  printed  for  the  purpose  of 
gratuitous  distribution  in  the  several  School  Districts  of  this  State:  and 
that  the  said  Commissioner  be  authorized  to  draw  upon  the  General 
Treasurer  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  pay 
for  said  printing  and  distribution. 

True  Copy:   Witness.     HENRY  BOWEN,  Sec. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  Commissioner  so  to  distribute  the  three 
thousand  copies  of  the  discourse,  as  to  give  it  immediately  the  widest 
circulation,  and  secure  the  preservation  of  the  largest  number  of  copies 
for  future  use  in  libraries,  and  depositories  of  public  documents.] 
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Gentlemen  of  the  Historical  Society: 

In  consequence  of  my  compliance  with  the  request  of  your  committee — 
a  compliance,  perhaps,  unfortunate  both  for  you  and  me — it  has  become 
my  duty  to  address  you,  and  our  fellow-citizens  generally,  upon  a  purely 
Rhode-island  theme.  I  shall,  accordingly,  speak  to  you  of  that  Idea  of 
Government,  which  was  actuaHzed,  for  the  first  time  in  Christendom,  here 
in  this  State,  by  those  who  described  themselves  as  "  a  poor  colony,  con- 
sisting mostly  of  a  birth  and  breeding  of  the  Most  High,  formerly  from  the 
mother-nation  in  the  bishops'  days,  and  latterly  from  the  New-England 
over-zealous  colonies."  I  shall  speak  to  you  of  the  origin  of  this  idea — 
of  the  various  forms  which  it  took,  in  its  progress  toward  its  realization 
here,  in  minds  of  much  diversity  of  character  and  creed ;  and  of  that 
"hvely  experiment,"  which  it  subsequently  held  forth,  that  "a  most  flour- 
ishing civil  state  may  stand,  and  be  best  maintained,  with  a  full  liberty 
in  religious  concernments  " — a  liberty  which  implied  an  emancipation  of 
Reason  from  the  thraldom  of  arbitrary  authority,  and  the  full  freedom  of 
inquiry  in  all  matters  of  speculative  faith. 

To  the  founders  of  this  State,  and  particularly  to  Roger  Williams,  belong 
the  fame  and  the  glory  of  having  realized,  for  the  first  time,  this  grand 
idea,  in  a  form  of  civil  government ;  but  we  should  honor  them  at  the 
expense  of  our  common  nature,  should  we  say  that  they  were  the  first  to 
maintain  that  Christ's  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  and  that  the  State 
had  no  right  to  interfere  between  conscience  and  God.  The  idea  must, 
undoubtedly,  have  had  its  historical  origin  in  him  who  first  endured  per- 
secution for  conscience's  sake.  "Saul!  Saul!  why  persecutest  thou  me?" 
is  a  voice,  implying  a  denial  of  right,  which  comes  with  a  sudden  shining 
round  about  of  light,  not  only  from  Heaven,  but  has  come,  and  shall  ever 
come,  from  the  depths  of  persecuted  humanity,  through  all  time ;  and,  in 
proportion  to  the  violence  and  spread  of  the  persecution,  has  been,  and  shall 
be,  the  depth  and  extent  of  the  cry.  It  is  the  protest  of  that  all-present 
Reason,  which  is,  at  once,  the  master  of  the  individual  and  the  race,  against 
the  abuse  made  by  the  creature,  of  its  own  delegated  authority.  And  that 
time  never  was,  and  never  shall  be,  when  humanity  could,  or  can,  recog- 
nize the  right  of  any  human  power  to  punish  for  the  expression  of  a  mere 
conscientious  belief 

By  what  fraudful  craft  or  cunning,  then,  was  it,  that  this  power  to 
punish  in  matters  of  conscience  came  to  be  established  throughout  all 
Christendom,  and  has  been  continued  down,  in  some  countries,  to  the 
present  day? — and  how  happened  it  that  the  odious  office  of  punishing 
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heretics,  and  enforcing-  uniformity  of  opinion,  fell,  both  in  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  countries,  on  the  civil  magistrates?  This  question  is  fully 
answered  by  history. 

When  men  had  been  brought  to  believe  that  they  had  found  a  divine 
and  infalUble  teacher  in  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  it  was  not  difficult  to  induce 
them  to  think  that  whatever  opinion  they  might  entertain,  which  he  thought 
proper  to  condemn  as  heretical,  was,  in  truth,  a  sin,  which  they  were  bound 
to  renounce,  on  the  peril  of  their  salvation ;  and  that  then,  on  having 
renounced  it,  upon  undergoing  a  voluntary  penance,  directed  by  some 
ecclesiastical  authority,  they  might  be  assured  of  an  absolution,  and  full 
restoration  to  the  bosom  of  the  church.  Thus  far  it  was  believed  that  the 
spiritual  power  might  proceed.  But  then,  there  were  frequently  those  who 
were  much  more  confident  in  the  truth  of  their  opinions  than  in  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Pope,  or  their  priestly  advisers ;  and  such  persons,  on  their 
opinions  being  adjudged  heretical,  were,  after  all  suitable  admonition,  con- 
demned as  incomgible  heretics,  and  excommunicated. 

Yet  this  was  not  an  extirpation  of  the  heresy ;  and  the  Roman  Church 
held  that  she  had  a  divine  right  to  extiqjate  heresy ;  and  yet  she  also 
adopted  the  maxim,  Ecdesia  abhorret  a  sanguine — the  Church  abhors 
blood.  The  holy  Church  then  could  not  take  the  life  of  the  heretic  ;  and, 
therefore,  she  contrived  to  shift  off  this  odious  office  upon  the  secular 
authority,  by  imposing^  an  oath  upon  the  princes  of  Europe,  generally,  to 
sustain  the  CathoUc  faith,  and  to  extirpate  heresy  out  of  the  land.  It  was 
thus  that  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  kings  of  Europe,  and  thtiX  subordinates, 
to  become  the  executioners  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  And  v/hen  the 
Reformation  was  established  over  a  part  of  Europe,  national  churches  took 
the  place  of  the  Roman  church,  and  laws  were  passed  to  enforce  uniform- 
ity; and  thus,  even  in  Protestant  countries,  the  ungrateful  task  of  punish- 
ing non-conformity  and  heresy  fell  on  the  civil  magistrate. 

It  was  by  such  craft  that  the  power  to  punish  for  matters  of  conscience 
came  to  be  established,  both  in  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  countries, 
and  that  in  both,  the  odious  office  of  inflicting  the  punishment  fell  on  the 
secular  authorities. 

But  though  the  subjects  of  the  Roman  Church  may  have  tacitly  con- 
ceded to  the  Pope  his  claim  to  infallibility,  and  have  submitted  to  an 
authority  in  the  civil  magistrate  thus  usurped  over  conscience  and  Reason; 
yet  it  is  not  hence  to  be  inferred  that  the  inborn  consciousness  of  soul- 
liberty — of  the  title  of  Reason  to  be  free — became,  thereupon,  utterly 
extinguished  and  lost.  Indeed,  long  before  the  Reformation — long  before 
the  time  of  Luther — there  were  great  numbers  in  Europe,  who  had,  them- 
selves, acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  had,  consequently, 
adopted  opinions  quite  inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  and  traditions  of  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  and  they  appeared  to  be  opinions  in  which  they  had 
abundantly  more  confidence  than  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope.  Now, 
when  these  people  came  to  be  condemned  as  heretics,  and  consigned  to 
the  secular  authorities,  to  undergo  the  sentence  and  punishment  of  death, 
can  any  one  suppose  that  the  appearance  of  the  civil  magistrate  deceived 
them  into  the  belief  that  they  had  indeed  committed  a  crime?  Can  any 
one  doubt  that  they  questioned  his  right — as  they  had  questioned  the 
infallibility  of  the  Pope — to  come  in,  with  the  sentence  of  death,  between 
their  consciences  and  their  God,  for  a  matter  of  faith  in  which  their  eternal 
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hopes  were  grounded?  Indeed,  their  deaths  were  the  strongest  possible 
protest  against  the  legitimacy  of  the  power;  since  no  one  can  be  supposed 
to  adhere  to  an  opinion,  as  right,  for  which  the  magistrate  may  rightfully 
put  him  to  death.  The  actual  denial  of  the  right  of  the  civil  power  to 
interfere  in  matters  of  conscience,  must,  therefore,  be  coeval  with  the 
assumption  of  the  authority. 

But  men  sometimes  act  on  a  truth  which  they  feel,  though  they  do  not 
clearly  express  it  in  words ;  and  now  was  this  denial  of  the  claims  of  the 
secular  authority  put  forth  in  language,  and  taught  as  a  doctrine?  History 
is  not  silent  on  this  point.  By  a  mere  glance  at  its  pages,  we  may  follow 
the  progressive  development  of  the  inborn  idea  of  the  rights  of  conscience 
and  Reason  in  the  express  denial  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  authority  usurped 
over  both,  from  the  earliest  dawn,  to  the  broad  day,  of  the  Reformation. 
Time  will  not  permit  me  to  dwell  on  this  point.  I  am  now  hastening  to 
the  political  manifestations  of  this  idea,  and  I  can  do  little  more  than  say, 
that  its  protestations,  against  the  exercise  of  secular  power  in  the  concerns 
of  conscience,  may  be  traced  down  to  their  results  in  the  Reformation, 
more  or  less  distinctly,  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses. 
These  were  names  designating  persons  of  a  great  variety  of  opinions,  on 
minor  points,  and  by  which  dissenters  from  the  Roman  Church  were  gen- 
erally distinguished,  long  before  the  appearance  of  Luther.  The  doctrines 
of  these  dissenters,  when  first  noticed,  strongly  resembled  those  of  the 
primitive  Christians.  I  cannot  enumerate  them ;  but,  like  the  first  settlers 
of  this  State,  they  seem  to  have  regarded  "Christ  as  king  in  his  own  king- 
dom ;"  and,  by  separating  the  church  from  the  world,  and  by  repudiating 
the  Roman  Church  07i  accoitnt  of  hs  assumption  of  secular  authority,  they 
manifestly  denied  the  right  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  interfere  in  the  con- 
cerns of  conscience.  These  people  were  early  found  in  the  valleys  of 
Piedmont,  and,  at  a  later  period,  in  the  south  of  France.  A  crusade  was, 
however,  instituted  against  them  by  Innocent  III.,  and  they  were  driven 
from  their  homes,  with  conflagration  and  slaughter,  into  almost  every 
European  kingdom.  Rome,  thus  undesignedly,  scattered  the  seeds  of  the 
Reformation  broadcast  over  Europe;  and  with  them  those  principles  and 
doctrines  which  expressly  separated  the  Church  from  the  secular  power. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Waldenses  had  been  widely  diffused  at  the  dawn 
of  the  Reformation,  and  when  Luther  appeared,  the  number  of  dissenters 
from  the  Roman  Church,  who  had  adopted  these,  or  doctrines  similar  to 
these,  were  great  in  every  country  in  Europe ;  but  particularly  in  Germany. 
Europe  was,  in  fact,  thus  made  ripe  for  an  insurrection  in  favor  of  soul- 
liberty  against  soul-oppression,  in  every  form,  and  particularly  against  that 
despotism  which  the  Church  asserted,  and  which  it  maintained  in  the  last 
resort,  by  the  agency  of  the  secular  power,  over  the  reason  and  the  con- 
sciences of  its  subjects.  And,  indeed,  the  Reformation  was  nothing  less 
than  an  effort  made  by  this  Reason  for  its  own  emancipation. 

But  to  break  down  its  prison-walls  was  not  to  build  its  own  house ;  to 
emancipate  itself,  was  not  to  secure  and  establish  its  own  freedom ;  and, 
therefore,  in  the  very  effort  which  it  made  for  its  emancipation,  it  necessa- 
rily kept  this  end  in  view — namely,  the  ultimate  establishment  of  its  own 
proper  asylum,  its  own  free  home — so  fortified,  as  to  secure  it  against  every 
attempt  to  enslave  it.  Let  me  endeavor  to  give  this  idea  a  more  philo- 
sophical expression.     This  Reason  exists  in  humanity,  only  in  and  through 
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the  individual  mind.  Now,  nothing  could  secure  and  establish  its  freedom 
but  the  realization  of  the  i7idividual  mind  itself— free  as  its  Creator  had 
made  it — in  a  congenial.,  social  mind.,  standing  out.,  fully  developed  and  ex- 
pressed., in  correspondently  free  political  institutions.  This  was  the  idea  ; 
this  was  the  then  deeply-involved  conception,  to  which  the  general  mind 
of  Protestant  Europe  gravitated,  vmconsciously,  but  of  its  own  law,  as  to 
a  common  centre.  I  say  unconsciously;  but  it  had  its  vague  and  inde- 
terminate aspirations  and  hopes.  It  ever  had  its  object  dimly  and  indis- 
tinctly before  it,  though  receding  at  every  approach.  It  was  this  idea 
which,  for  generations,  shook  Europe  to  its  centre;  it  was  this  idea  which, 
when  the  spiritual  domination  of  Rome  was  overthrown,  and  Protestant 
Europe  stood  forth  in  renovated  institutions,  still  haunted  the  minds  of 
our  English  ancestry,  as  a  great  conception,  which  had  not  been,  but 
might  yet  be,  realized  ;  it  was  this  idea  which  brought  them  "  from  the 
mother-nation  in  the  bishops'  days,"  and  finally,  "from  the  New-England 
over-zealous  colonies,"  here,  to  the  forest-shaded  banks  of  the  Mooshausic, 
where  they,  at  last,  fully  realized  it,  in  the  social  order  and  government 
of  a  State. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  trace  this  idea,  through  the  several 
stages  of  its  progress,  to  its  realization  here.  It  will,  at  least,  give  us 
confidence  in  that  which  may  follow,  and  will,  I  flatter  myself,  show 
that  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  phantom  of  the  imagination,  but  with  a 
sober  historical  reality. 

When  the  several  Protestant  governments  of  Europe  had  thrown  off 
the  spiritual  dominion  of  the  Pope,  great  was  the  expectation  of  their 
subjects  that  the  individual  mind  would  be  no  longer  held  in  spirhual 
bondage.  This  expectation,  however,  was  destined  to  a  considerable  dis- 
appointment. These  governments  had  indeed  thrown  off"  the  dominion  of 
the  Pope,  but  they  substituted,  in  the  place  of  it,  a  dominion  of  their  own. 
Each  established  its  own  national  church — Lutheran,  Calvinistic,  or  Epis- 
copal. The  king,  or  head  of  the  nation,  became  the  head  of  the  established 
order;  and  laws  were  enacted,  or  ordinances  promulgated,  to  enforce  uni- 
formity and  punish  heretics.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  here  had  been 
a  progress  toward  the  realization  of  the  idea  which  had  caused  the 
Reformation.  In  Continental  Europe,  the  Lutheran  and  the  Calvinist, 
under  their  respective  church  and  state  governments,  were  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  that  soul-liberty  which  would  have  been  denied  to  them  by 
the  Pope.  Each  of  their  minds  found  its  place  in  a  congenial  social  mind: 
their  idea  of  soul-liberty  was  realized.  But  how  was  it  with  those  who 
could  not  conform  to  the  established  church?  They  were  obnoxious  to 
the  laws ;  they  were  disfranchised,  or  punished  for  non-conformity,  or 
heresy.  That  soul-liberty,  for  which  they  had  struggled  and  suffered  so 
much,  during  the  trials  of  the  Reformation,  had  not  been  realized ;  and 
they  were,  in  respect  to  conscience,  out  of  legal  protection,  and  objects  of 
persecution.  And  this  was  particularly  the  case  in  England,  the  father- 
land of  our  ancestors.  The  Reformation  had  there  been  commenced,  not 
by  the  people — not  by  a  Luther  and  his  associates — but  by  the  govern- 
ment itself,  and  for  the  interest  and  the  purposes  of  the  government.  It 
was  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and,  after  a  sanguinary 
struggle  during  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  was  at  length  recognized 
as  fully  established,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
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This  event  terminated,  for  ever,  the  spiritual  dominion  of  the  Pope  in 
England,  and  established  Episcopacy  as  an  integral  part  of  the  monarchy, 
with  the  sovereign  at  its  head.  Here,  too,  was  a  progress  toward  the 
reahzation  of  the  great  idea,  but  it  was  a  progress  made  only  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Episcopahan  ;  and,  indeed,  for  his  benefit  only  while  he  con- 
tinued to  adhere  to  that  particular  faith.  The  moment  that  reason  or 
conscience  carried  him  beyond  the  prescribed  limits,  he  fell  under  the  ban 
of  Church  and  State,  as  a  non-conformist  or  heretic.  Nor  did  he  find 
himself  alone.  Many  there  were,  who,  from  the  first  establishment  of  the 
Church  of  England,  thought  that  the  Reformation  had  not  been  carried 
to  a  sufficient  extent;  and  that  the  soul-liberty,  for  which  they  had  endured 
so  much,  had  not  been  realized.  They  were  comprehended  under  the 
general  name  of  Non-conformists,  and  consisted  of  those  called  Brownists, 
Puritans,  CongregationaHsts,  Independents,  and  so  forth.  Neither  of  these 
denominations  felt  that  their  idea  of  religious  liberty  had  been  realized  in 
an  Episcopal  Church  and  State.  On  the  contrary,  they  felt  that  how 
much  soever  of  liberty  there  might  be  for  the  Episcopalian,  there  was  but 
little  for  them.  A  part  of  those  called  Puritans,  formed  themselves 
into  associations  or  churches,  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  established  them- 
selves at  Plymouth,  Salem,  and  Boston,  and  became  the  first  settlers  of 
New-England. 

They  sought  these  shores,  to  establish  here,  far  from  Enghsh  bishops 
and  their  tyranny  over  reason  and  conscience,  religious  liberty  for  them- 
selves and  their  posterity.  This,  at  first,  certainly  seems  to  promise  the 
final  accomphshment  of  the  great  object  of  the  Reformation — even  the 
entire  emancipation  of  the  individual  mind  from  spiritual  thraldom,  and 
the  establishment  of  its  freedom  in  the  bosom  of  a  congenial  community. 
But,  in  fact,  it  proved  to  be  only  another  step  toward  that  end.  What 
they  meant  by  religious  freedom,  was  not  the  freedom  of  the  individual 
mind  from  the  domination  of  the  spiritual  order,  but  merely  the  freedom  of 
their  particular  church ;  and  just  as  the  English  government  had  thrown 
off  the  tyranny  of  the  Pope,  to  establish  the  tyranny  of  the  bishops,  they 
threw  off  the  tyranny  of  the  bishops,  to  establish  the  tyranny  of  the 
brethren.  But  still,  a  small  community,  under  the  rule  of  brethren,  is 
nearer  to  an  individual  than  a  nation  under  a  monarch;  and  the  establish- 
ment, here,  of  these  churches  or  refigious  associations,  even  under  their 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  forms,  proved  to  be  a  great  approximation  toward 
the  realization  of  the  full  freedom  of  the  individual  mind  in  congenial  social 
institutions.  True,  they  established  nothing  but  the  liberty  of  Church  and 
State  corporations,  and  of  their  respective  members  ;  but  it  was  easier  to 
break  from  the  restraints  imposed  by  a  petty  community,  than  from  those 
imposed  by  the  government  and  people  of  England  ;  especially  when  the 
daring  adventurer  had  the  wilderness  before  him.  And  the  form,  which 
these  religious  associations  took,  was  particularly  exposed  to  the  liability 
of  provoking  disaffection,  even  among  themselves. 

Their  Church  and  State  governments  were  essentially  the  same  institu- 
tion, under  different  names.  The  spiritual  power  was  brought  down  to 
earth,  and  into  all  the  relations  of  private  and  public  life.  It  appeared  in 
their  laws — their  judicial  proceedings — in  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  in  all  the  movements  of  the  State.  Nothing  of  importance 
was  done  without  the  advice  of  the  minister  and  ruling  elders  j  and  we 
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may  well  suppose  that,  under  such  a  form  of  government,  politics  and 
religion  were  identical.  It  was  designed  to  make  men  religious  according 
to  law;  and  there  could  not  be  two  parties  in  the  State,  without  there 
being  also  two  parties  in  the  Church ;  and  to  question  the  authority  of 
either,  was  to  provoke  the  resentment  of  both.  The  brethren  were,  indeed, 
free  as  long  as  they  continued  brethren ;  but  Reason  was,  at  that  time, 
moving  on  to  its  emancipation,  and  it  could  dilate  on  nothing  which  did 
not  bring  it  directly  or  indirectly  into  conflict  with  the  Church.  It,  there- 
fore, soon  happened,  and  particularly  in  Massachusetts,  that  numbers  of 
the  brethren,  of  diverse  minds  in  matters  of  faith,  lost  their  place  in  the 
Church,  were  cast  out,  and  exposed  to  the  penal  inflictions  of  the  civil 
authorities. 

Among  the  earliest,  if  not  the  very  earliest,  of  these,  was  Roger  WiUiams, 
the  founder  of  this  State.  He  had  sought  New-England  (A.  D.  1631)  in 
the  expectation  that  he  might  here  enjoy  that  religious  liberty  which  was 
denied  him  in  the  mother-country.  He  was  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  He 
at  first  preached  in  Plymouth,  and  afterwards  became  a  minister  of  the 
church  at  Salem.  He  freely  expressed  his  opinion  on  various  subjects. 
He  affirmed  that  the  king's  patent  could  not,  of  itself,  give  a  just  title  to 
the  lands  of  tlie  Indians.  He  maintained  that  the  civil  magistrate  had 
no  right  to  interfere  in  matters  of  conscience,  and  to  punish  for  heresy  or 
apostacy.  He  contended  that  "  the  people  were  the  origin  of  all  free 
power  in  government,"  but  that  "  they  were  not  invested  by  Christ  Jesus 
with  power  to  rule  in  his  Church  ;"  that  they  could  give  no  such  power 
to  the  magistrate,  and  that  to  "introduce  the  civil  sword"  into  this  spiritual 
kingdom,  was  "  to  confound  heaven  and  earth,  and.  lay  all  upon  heaps  of 
confusion."  In  effect,  he  called  upon  the  Church  to  come  out  from  the 
magistracy,  and  the  magistracy  to  come  out  from  the  Church ;  and  de- 
manded that  each  should  act  within  its  appropriate  sphere,  and  by  its 
appropriate  means.  It  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  startling 
thought  of  a  complete  separation  of  Church  and  State  was  uttered  on 
these  Western  shores  ;  and  it  was  then,  also  for  the  first  time,  that  the 
individual  mind,  free  in  the  sovereign  attributes  of  Reason,  stood  forth 
before  the  Massachusetts  authorities,  and  boldl}^  claimed  its  emancipation, 
in  the  realization  of  its  own  true  idea  of  government. 

Such  a  mind  was  manifestly  too  large  for  the  sphere  of  a  Church  and 
State  combination.  It  had  already  broken  from  its  bondage,  and  now 
stood  out,  independent,  individual,  and  alone.  Roger  Williams  was  neces- 
sarily banished  by  the  Massachusetts  authorities.  He  was  sentenced  to 
depart  from  their  jurisdiction  within  six  weeks.  But  he  went  about,  "to 
draw  others  to  his  opinion,"  and  he  proposed  "to  erect  a  plantation  about 
the  Narragansett  bay."  The  rumor  of  this  reached  the  ears  of  the  magis- 
tracy ;  and,  to  defeat  his  intent,  which  had  for  them  a  most  alarming  sig- 
nificance, they  proposed  to  send  him  to  England,  by  a  ship  then  lying  in 
the  harbor  of  Boston.  He  eluded  their  quest ;  plunged  into  the  forest- 
wilderness  ;  and,  after  spending  the  winter  among  its  savage,  but  hospita- 
ble, inhabitants,  attempted  to  form  a  plantation  at  Seekonk ;  but,  defeated 
in  this,  came,  at  last,  into  the  valley  of  the  Mooshausic,  and  here,  with  a 
small  number  of  associates,  of  like  aspirations,  realized  that  idea  of  gov- 
ernment, in  its  first  form,  which  had  so  long  allured,  but  still  evaded,  the 
pursuit  of  nations  and  men. 
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We  have  thus  traced  this  idea  of  government,  from  the  first  indistinct 
expressions  of  itself  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Waldenses,  through  the  strug- 
gles of  that  revolution  known  as  the  Protestant  Reformation  ;  we  have 
next  noticed  the  imperfect  realizations  of  itself,  in  the  Church  and  State 
governments  of  Europe ;  we  have  then  seen  it  cross  the  Atlantic,  in  the 
form  of  small  rehgious  associations,  to  be  again  reproduced,  imperfectly, 
in  a  combination  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  institutions ;  but  we  have  now 
seen  it,  impersonated  ni  the  individual  man,  breaking  from  these  restraints, 
and  going  forth  into  the  wilderness,  there  to  establish  itself  in  an  infant 
community,  as  the  last  result  of  centuries  of  effort. 

We  start,  then,  with  this  important  fact,  well  worthy  of  being  for  ever 
fixed  in  every  Rhode-Island  mind :  namely,  that  it  was  here  that  the  great 
idea^  which  constituted  the  very  soul  of  that  religious  movement  which  so 
long  agitated  all  Europe,  Jirst  took  an  organic  form  in  a  civil  community, 
and  expressed  itself  in  a  social  coinpact. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  attend  to  the  words  of  that  compact ;  let  us 
hearken  to  this,  its  first  free  expression  of  itself  We  ought  not  to  expect 
it  to  announce  itself  in  the  clear,  strong  tones  of  manhood ;  for  it  can 
speak,  at  first,  only  through  an  infant  organization :  it  will  only  make 
known  its  advent  into  the  material  world,  by  lisping  its  earhest  wants  ; 
but,  then,  it  will  lisp  them  so  clearly  and  distinctly,  as  to  leave  nothing  to 
be  misunderstood. 

"We,  whose  names  are  hereunder,  desirous  to  inhabit  the  town  of  Provi- 
dence, do  promise  to  subject  ourselves,  in  active  and  passive  obedience,  to 
all  such  orders  or  agreements  as  shall  be  made  for  public  good  of  the  body, 
in  an  orderly  way,  by  the  major  assent  of  the  present  inhabitants,  masters 
of  families,  incorporated  together  into  a  town-fellowship,  and  such  as  they 
shall  admit  unto  them,  only  in  civil  things.'"* 

Here  the  great  idea  resolves  itself,  manifestly,  into  two  elements — Lib- 
erty and  Law ;  the  one,  necessarily  implied ;  the  other,  clearly  and  deter- 
minately  expressed.  Liberty,  Soul-Liberty,  they  take  from  no  earthly 
power  or  being.  It  is  the  gift  of  God,  in  that  Reason  which  is  within 
them,  as  His  law,  and  which  human  authority  can  neither  rightfully 
enlarge  nor  diminish.  In  this,  its  exalted  and  exalting  element,  the  reason 
is  left  to  deal  freely,  and  according  to  its  own  method,  with  the  Di\ine,  the 
Eternal,  the  Infinite,  the  Absolute,  and  all  that  pertains  thereto,  without 
let  or  hinderance.  But  in  the  region  beneath,  in  this  meum  and  tuum 
world,  the  proper  sphere  of  the  common-sense  understanding  of  mankind — 
where  man  may  jostle  man,  where  each  may  claim  to  occupy  the  same 
space,  to  possess  the  same  thing,  to  do  the  same  act — they  each  joyfully 
accept  law  at  the  hands  of  their  fellows,  cautiously  requiring  that  it  should 
be  only  in  these,  their  civil  things. 

We  have  now  this  idea,  with  its  two  elements,  as  it  first  manifested 
itself  in  the  infant  community  of  Providence ;  but  it  was  destined  to 
extend  thence,  and  organize  itself  in  several  towns.  And,  indeed,  fully 
to  try  its  capacity  for  government,  it  should  take  form  in  a  population  of  a 

*  In  this  compact,  we  have  a  government  founded  on  the  relations  of  domestic  life — a  Patri- 
archal Republic,  ruled  by  the  "masters  of  families."  What  Bill  of  Rights  ever  so  effectually 
secured  soul-liberty  as  this  single  phrase,  "  only  in  civil  things  7" 
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great  variety  of  religious  creed,  and  exhibit  itself  in  a  diversity  of  human 
elements — elements  antagonistical,  and,  in  some  respects,  even  irrecon- 
cileable  :  for  if  they  be  perfectly  homogeneous,  such  as  Church  and  Stale 
require,  they  cannot  give  this  idea  the  slightest  development.  Now,  in 
point  of  fact,  what  were  these  elements? 

Why,  they  were  made  up  of  men  and  women,  of  a  diversity  of  creeds, 
who,  flying  from  the  soul-oppression  of  the  governments  of  Europe,  and 
the  neighboring  colonies,  came  hither  to  enjoy  soul-liberty.  Shortly  fol- 
lowing the  settlement  of  Providence,  the  town  of  Portsmouth  and  the 
town  of  Newport  were  formed,  and  the  settlement  of  Warwick  was  com- 
menced ;  each  with  the  same  object:  namely,  the  enjoyment  of  soul-liberty, 
in  security  from  the  soul-oppressors  of  Massachusetts  and  other  colonies. 
In  proof  of  this  diversity  of  faith,  we  might  cite  Dr.  Mather,  if  he  could 
be  considered  trustworthy  authority  for  that  purpose.  He  represents  us 
to  be,  at  this  period,  "a  colluvies  of  Antinomians,  Familists,  Anabaptists, 
Anti-Sabbatarians,  Arminians,  Socinians,  Gluakers,  and  Ranters ;  every 
thing  in  the  world  but  Roman  Catholics  and  real  Christians  ;  so  that  if  a 
man,"  continues  he,  "had  lost  his  religion,  he  might  find  it  at  this  general 
muster  of  opinionists."  Well,  the  Rhode-Island  idea  may  readily  accept 
all  the  diversity  which  the  Doctor  has  given  it;  for  it  knows  how  to  organ- 
ize it,  and  subject  it  to  order  and  law.  But  we  must  lay  the  venerable 
Doctor  aside :  he  lovingly  deals  too  freely  with  unrealities  and  monstrosities 
of  all  sorts,  to  be  rehable  authority  in  spiritualities  of  any  kind.  Of  what, 
then,  did  this  diversity  mainly  consist? 

Why,  here  were  the  plain  matter-of-fact  Baptists,  ever  the  unyielding 
lovers  of  religious  freedom — ever  the  repellers  of  State  interference  in  the 
concerns  of  conscience — tracing  their  genealogy  back  through  the  Wal- 
denses,  even  to  the  great  original  Baptist,  John.  Here,  chiefly  at  Newport, 
were  the  familistical  Antinomians — so  called  by  their  persecutors — the 
highly-gifted  Ann  Hutchinson  for  a  season  at  their  head,  confiding  in  the 
revelations  of  the  indwelling  spirit,  and  a  covenant  of  free  grace.  Here, 
too,  chiefly  at  Warwick,  was  the  mystical  Gortonist,  dimly  symbolizing 
his  doctrines  in  cloudy  allegory.  Here  also  was  the  Fifth  Monarchy  man, 
preparing  for  the  Second  Advent,  and  the  New  Reign  on  earth.  Here, 
every  where,  was  the  Quaker — a  quiet,  demure,  peace-loving  non-resistant, 
in  the  world  of  the  flesh ;  but  who,  on  taking  fire  in  the  silence  of  his 
meditations,  became  indomitable  in  the  world  of  spirit,  and  gave  the  unre- 
sisting flesh,  freely,  to  bondage  and  death,  in  \'indication  of  his  faith. 
And  here  also,  it  is  tme,  were  free-thinkers  of  all  sorts ;  some  who  had 
opinions,  and  some  who  had  none.  Surely,  even  before  other  denomina- 
tions had  established  themselves  within  our  borders,  here  were  elements 
of  diversity,  all-sufficient  to  try  the  capacity  of  the  Rhode-Island  Idea  of 
government. 

Amid  such  variety  of  mind,  there  was  little  danger  that  men  would  melt 
down  into  one  homogeneous  mass — a  result  to  which  a  Church  and  State 
combination  ever  tends — and  lose  their  moral  and  intellectual  individuali- 
ties. Such  variety  of  mind  could  not  fail  to  be  active,  and  to  beget  action, 
and  to  promote  and  preserve  original  distinctiveness  of  character,  in  all 
diversity.  And  such,  we  find,  was  the  fact.  I  will  endeavor  to  dehneate 
the  characters  of  a  few  of  the  leading  minds  of  the  colony,  at  this  time, 
that  we  may  form  some  faint  conception  of  the  originality  and  diversity 
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of  character,  which  marked  those  who  constituted  the  undistinguished 
numbers  that  they  led. 

Roger  Wilhams  and  WilHam  Harris  were  the  heads  of  two  distinct 
pohlical  parties  in  Providence.  Two  marked  and  prominent  traits  of 
intellect  gave  a  strong  and  decisive  outline  to  the  character  of  Williams : 
namely,  originahty  of  conception  in  design,  and  unyielding  perseverance 
in  execution.  These,  every  noted  fact  of  his  life  clearly  indicate  and 
prove.  He  could  assert  the  right  of  the  natives  to  the  soil  that  contained 
the  bones  of  their  ancestors,  and  maintain  it  against  the  patent  of  England's 
sovereign,  though  he  roused  the  wrath  of  a  whole  community  against  him. 
He  could  conceive  a  new  idea  of  government,  and  contend  for  it,  against 
Church  and  Court,  with  the  penalty  of  banishment  or  death  before  him. 
He  could  be  "sorely  tossed  for  fourteen  weeks,  in  a  bitter  cold  winter 
season,  not  knowing  what  bed  or  bread  did  mean,"  rather  than  renounce 
this  new  idea.  He  could  seat  himself  down  amid  savage  nations — study 
their  language,  soothe  their  ferocious  dispositions,  make  them  his  friends — 
that  he  might  actuahze,  in  humanity,  his  yet  untried  conception.  He 
could  write  tracts  in  defence  of  this  peculiar  conception,  while  engaged 
at  the  hoe  and  oar,  toiling  for  bread — while  attending  Parliament,  in  a 
variety  of  rooms  and  places — and  sometimes  in  the  field,  and  in  the  midst 
of  travel.  He  could,  at  the  age  of  threescore  and  ten,  row  thirty  miles  in 
one  day,  that  he  might  engage  in  a  three-days'  discussion  with  George 
Fox,  on  some  knotty  points  of  divinity.  He  was,  indeed,  a  man  of  the 
most  unyielding  firmness  in  support  of  his  opinions  ;  but  no  one  can  say 
that  he  ever  suffered  his  firmness  to  degenerate  into  obstinacy.  What- 
ever his  doctrines  were,  he  was  sure  to  practice  upon  them  to  the  utmost 
extent ;  and  if  further  reflection,  or  that  practice,  showed  that  they  were 
erroneous,  he  cheerfully  abandoned  them.  He  was,  indeed,  a  remarkable 
man,  and  one  of  the  most  original  characters  of  an  age  distinguished  for 
originality  of  conception. 

Harris  was  a  man  of  ardent  temperament,  of  strong  intellectual  powers 
— bold,  energetic,  ever  active,  and  ever  persevering  to  the  end,  in  whatever 
cause  he  undertook.  Nature  seems  to  have  supplied  the  deficiencies  of 
his  early  education.  Without  having  made  the  law  a  study,  he  became 
the  advocate  of  the  Pawluxet  purchasers,  in  their  suit  against  the  towns 
of  Providence,  Warwick,  and  others  ;  and  of  Connecticut,  in  her  claims 
against  Rhode-Island  to  the  Narragansett  country.  He  was  rather  fitted 
for  the  practical,  than  the  speculative ;  for  the  sphere  of  the  senses,  than 
for  the  sphere  of  the  ideal.  He  could  not,  like  Williams,  contemplate  both 
spheres  at  the  same  time  in  their  mutual  relations  ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  the  moment  he  passed  into  the  ideal,  he  became  a  radical,  and 
was  brought,  at  once,  into  violent  collision  with  Williams.  Basing  his 
theories,  for  a  time,  at  least,  on  conscience,  he  contended  that  any  person 
who  could  conscientiously  say  that  he  ought  not  to  submit  to  any  human 
authority,  should  be  exempt  from  all  law.  He  asserted  and  defended  this 
position  in  a  book ;  yet  he  was  by  no  means  a  non-resistant  himself. 
When  he  obtained  political  power,  he  wielded  it  with  such  effect  against 
his  adversaries,  that  they  called  him  the  Fire-brand.  Like  most  men  of 
genius,  or  eccentricity,  who  lead  an  active  hfe,  he  has  a  touch  of  romance 
in  his  history.  He  had  several  limes,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  complicated 
controversies  in  which  he  was  engaged,  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  the  mother- 
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country.  Upon  the  eve  of  embarking  on  his  last  voyage,  as  if  seized  with 
a  presentiment  of  his  destiny,  he  made  his  will,  and  had  it  forthwith  proved 
before  the  proper  authorities.  He  then  left  port  for  England  ;  but,  on  the 
voyage,  he  was  taken  by  a  Barbaiy  corsair,  carried  into  Algiers,  was  there 
sold  into  bondage,  and  detained,  as  a  slave,  for  one  year.  He  was  then 
ransomed ;  and,  after  traveling  through  Spain  and  France,  he  reached 
London,  and  there  died  shortly  after  his  arrival.  The  mind  of  Harris  was 
strong  ;  that  of  Williams,  comprehensive. 

Samuel  Gorton,  the  chief  man  of  the  settlement  of  Shawomet,  (or  War- 
wick,) was  a  person  of  the  most  distinctive  originality  of  character.  He 
was  a  man  of  deep,  strong  feelings,  keenly  alive  to  every  injury,  though 
inflicted  on  the  humblest  of  God's  creatures.  He  was  a  great  lover  of 
soul-liberty,  and  hater  of  all  shams.  He  was  a  learned  man,  self-educated, 
studious,  contemplative;  a  profound  thinker;  who,  in  his  spiritual  medita- 
tions amid  ancient  Warwick's  primeval  groves,  wandered  off  into  infinite 
and  eternal  realities,  forgetful  of  earth  and  all  earthly  relations.  He  did 
indeed  clothe  his  thoughts,  at  times,  in  clouds  ;  but  then,  it  was  because 
they  were  too  large  for  any  other  garment.  No  one,  who  shall  rivet  his 
attention  upon  them,  shall  fail  to  catch  some  glimpse  of  giant  limb  and 
joint,  and  have  some  dim  conception  of  the  colossal  form  that  is  enshrouded 
within  the  mystic  envelopment.  Yet,  in  common  life,  no  one  was  more 
plain,  simple,  and  unaffected,  than  Gorton.  That  he  was  courteous,  affa- 
ble, and  eloquent,  his  very  enemies  admit ;  and  even  grievously  complain 
of  his  seducing  language.  He  was  a  man  of  courage;  and  when  roused 
to  anger,  no  hero  of  the  Iliad  ever  breathed  language  more  impassioned 
or  effective.  Nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  such  a  man,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Massachusetts  mngistracy,  felt  his  superiority,  and  moved 
and  spoke  with  somewhat  more  freedom  than  they  deemed  suited  to  their 
dignity.  Far  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  he  bore  adversity  with 
heroic  fortitude,  and,  if  he  did  not  conquer,  he  yet  finally  baffled  every 
effort  of  his  enemies. 

William  Coddington  and  John  Clarke,  two  of  the  leading  characters 
of  the  island  towns,  were  both  men  of  well-balanced  and  well-educated 
minds  ;  less  remarkable  for  originality  of  thought,  than  for  clear  under- 
standing and  practical  judgments.  They  constituted  a  very  fortunate 
equipoise  against  the  eccentricity  and  enthusiasm  of  such  original  geniuses 
as  Williams  and  Gorton.  The  former  furnished  the  ballast,  and  the  latter 
the  sails,  of  the  ship.  Each  was  necessary  to  the  other,  and  both  were 
indispensable  to  the  whole. 

Coddington,  before  he  left  Boston,  was  one  of  the  chief  men  of  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  an  assistant,  re-chosen  several  times  ;  treasurer  of  the 
colony,  and  a  principal  merchant  in  Boston.  He  was  grieved  at  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Court  against  Mr.  W^heelwright  and  others ;  and  came  to 
befriend  and  assist  them  on  their  removal  to  Newport.  He  was  a  common- 
sense,  sober,  staid,  worthy  man.  The  political  difficulty  into  which  he 
was  brought,  is  as  likely  to  have  sprung  from  his  virtues  as  his  failings. 
He  had  in  him  a  httle  too  much  of  the  future  for  Massachusetts,  and  a 
little  too  much  of  the  past  for  Rhode-Island,  as  she  then  was.  He  died 
Governor  of  Rhode-Island,  and  a  member  of  the  Friends'  Society. 

Clarke  was  a  man  of  more  active  and  effective  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  than  Coddington ;  and  was  highly  competent 
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to  have  charge  of  its  mterests  in  the  highest  places.  He  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  procuring  the  charter  of  1663.  Though  originally  a  phy- 
sician in  London,  he  became  Pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  New- 
port. He  was  a  man  of  learning ;  the  author  of  some  tracts,  touching 
the  persecutions  in  New-England  ;  and  left,  in  manuscript,  a  Concordance 
and  Lexicon — "the  fruit  of  several  years'  labor."  To  do  full  justice  to 
Portsmouth  and  Newport,  it  should  be  added,  that  their  first  settlers  were, 
generally,  men  of  more  property,  and  better  education,  than  those  of 
Providence.     But — 

♦        *         *         Fuimus  Troes,  fuit  Ilium        * 
*****         Omnia  Jupiter  Argos 
Transtulit. 

Such  were  the  leading  minds  of  this  State,  while  yet  in  its  rudimental 
condition,  awaiting  a  transition  to  a  more  perfect  form.  And  I  might  now 
say  something  of  the  impress  which  these  characters,  and  their  like,  have 
manifestly  left  on  their  posterity ;  but  this  would  be  foreign  to  my  present 
purpose.  I  have  described  them  as  they  exist  in  the  conceptions  given  by 
History,  that  we  may  have  some  notion  of  the  diversity  and  originality  of 
the  contemporary  moral  and  intellectual  forces  which  were  brought  into 
action  by  them. 

Now  let  us  recollect  that  all  this  diversity  and  distinctive  originality  of 
character,  were  to  be  found  within  four  little  neighborhoods,  consisting  at 
first  of  a  few  famihes,  and,  as  late  as  1663 — the  utmost  range  of  my  present 
view — of  not  more  than  three  or  four  thousand  souls.  Upon  minds  thus 
diverse,  original,  enthusiastic,  active,  and,  in  some  respects,  conflicting — 
each  bent  upon  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  perfect  soul-liberty,  consistent 
with  a  well-ordered  community — the  Rhode-Island  idea,  subsisting  the 
same  in  each  and  all,  took  form — stood  out  in  a  constituted  people — hved, 
breathed,  and  thought,  in  an  organization  of  its  own. 

When  you  look  for  the  Constitution  of  this  State,  in  its  essential  form, 
go  not  to  compacts  subscribed  by  men ;  go  not  to  charters  granted  by 
kings  ;  go  not  to  Constitutions  given  by  majorities — they  are  but  faint  and 
imperfect  expressions  of  the  great  reality ;  but  go  to  this  grand  idea,  coming 
down  from  the  distant  past — struggling  through  the  blood  and  turmoil  of 
warring  nations — passing  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  Church  and  State 
persecution  ;  and  here,  at  last,  find  it — standing  out — realized — incarnated 
— in  its  own  appropriated  and  peculiar  people. 

This  idea,  thus  realized,  consisted,  as  already  stated,  of  two  elements — 
liberty  and  law — the  pure  Reason  above,  and  the  common-sense  under- 
standing beneath.  There  is  no  necessary  conflict  between  these  two  ele- 
ments ;  on  the  contrary,  each  is  necessary  to  the  proper  existence  of  the 
other.  Yet  we  shall  find,  as  we  follow  the  internal  development  of  this 
idea,  that  these  two  elements  frequently  encounter,  and  sharply  contend 
for  victory.  The  idea  being  thus  given,  every  new  occasion  will  call  for 
a  new  application,  which  will  infallibly  bring  these  elements  into  action. 
And  now  let  us  follow  it  in  some  of  its  manifestations  here  in  Providence, 
then  a  small  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Mooshausic. 

Would  that  it  were  in  my  power,  by  a  mesmeric  wave  of  the  hand,  to 
bring  Providence  before  you,  as  she  then  was.  You  would  see  the  natural 
Mooshausic,  freely  rolling  beneath  his  primeval  shades,  unobstructed  by 
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bridge,  unfringed  by  wharf  or  made  land,  still  laving  his  native  marge — 
here  expanding  in  the  ample  cove — there  winding  and  glimmering  round 
point  and  headland,  and,  joyous  in  his  native  freedom,  passing  onward, 
till  lost  in  the  bosom  of  the  broad-spreading  Narragansett.  You  would 
see,  beneath  the  forest  of  branching  oak  and  beech,  interspersed  with  dark- 
arching  cedars  and  tapering  pines,  infant  Providence,  in  a  village  of  scat- 
tered log  huts.  You  would  see  each  little  hut  overlooking  its  own  natural 
lawn,  by  the  side  of  fountain  or  stream,  with  its  first  rude  enclosure  of 
waving  corn  ;  you  would  see  the  stanch-limbed  draught-horse  grazing  the 
forest-glade ;  you  would  hear  the  tinkling  of  the  cow-bell  in  the  thicket, 
and  the  bleating  of  flocks  on  the  hill.  You  would  see  the  plain,  home- 
spun human  inhabitants — not  such  as  tailors  and  milliners  make,  but  such 
as  God  made ;  real  men  and  women,  with  the  bloom  of  health  on  their 
cheeks,  and  its  elasticity  and  vigor  in  every  joint  and  limb.  Somewhat 
of  an  Acadian  scene  this — yet  it  is  not,  in  reality,  precisely  what  it  seems. 
A  new  occasion  has  arisen  in  this  little  community,  which  requires  a  new 
application  of  their  idea  of  the  State. 

Oddly  enough — or,  rather,  naturally  enough — this  occasion  has  arisen 
out  of  the  most  interesting  of  domestic  relations.  Joshua  Verin,  that  rude, 
old-fashioned  man,  with  his  Church  and  State  idea  still  clinging  to  him, 
has  been  putting  restraints  upon  the  conscience  of  his  wife.  Yes,  she  is 
desirous  of  attending  Mr.  Williams'  meetings,  "as  often  as  called  for," 
and  hearing  his  Anabaptistical  discourses ;  and  her  husband  has  said, 
"she  shall  7iot ;"  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  whole  community  is  in 
a  buzz — the  fundamental  idea  has  been  infringed.  A  town  meeting  is 
called  on  the  subject,  and  a  warm  debate  ensues ;  for  Verin  has  his 
friends,  as  well  as  his  wife.  The  proposition  is,  that  "Joshua  Verin,  for 
breach  of  covenant  in  restraining  liberty  of  conscience,  be  withheld  the 
liberty  of  voting,  till  he  declare  the  contrary."  "And  there  stood  up," 
says  Winthrop,  "one  Arnold,  a  witty  man  of  their  company,  and  with- 
stood it,  telling  them  that  when  he  consented  to  that  covenant,  he  never 
intended  it  should  extend  to  the  breach  of  any  ordinance  of  God,  such  as 
the  subjection  of  wives  to  their  husbands,  and  so  forth  ;  and  gave  divers 
sohd  reasons  against  it.  Then  one  Greene,  he  replied,  that  if  they  should 
restram  their  wives,  all  the  women  in  the  country  would  cry  out  upon 
them.  Arnold  answered  thus:  'Did  you  pretend  to  leave  the  Massachu- 
setts, because  you  would  not  offend  God  to  please  men,  and  would  you 
now  break  an  ordinance  and  commandment  of  God,  to  please  women  V  " 
Winthrop,  naturally  enough,  gives  the  best  of  the  argument  to  Arnold ; 
but  he  may  not  be  fairly  entitled  to  it. 

It  is  the  earliest  record  of  a  struggle  in  this  State,  between  new-born 
Liberty  and  ancient  Law.  If  the  facts  were,  that  Mrs.  Verin,  after  faith- 
fully discharging  all  her  duties  as  a  wife  and  mother,  felt  herself  in  con- 
science bound  to  attend  Mr.  Williams'  meetings,  and  her  husband  restrained 
her.  It  was  just  such  a  restraint  on  conscience  as  was  inconsistent  with 
the  new  idea  of  government ;  and  the  question,  on  this  supposition,  was 
correctly  decided.  Liberty  won  the  victory;  and  Joshua  Verin,  for  a 
breach  of  covenant  in  restraining  hberty  of  conscience,  was  properly  with- 
held the  liberty  of  voting  till  he  declared  the  contrary. 

But  there  was  another  occasion  for  the  apphcation  of  the  fundamental 
idea,  not  more  important  in  principle,  but  far  more  serious  in  its  conse- 
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quences.  It  arose  from  an  attempt  of  Liberty  to  come  down  upon  earth, 
and  realize  herself  entire,  to  the  complete  overthrow  and  destruction  of  all 
law  and  order.  It  was  an  idea  given  by  pure  reason — an  idea  subsist- 
ing only  by  relation  to  the  Universal,  the  Absolute,  the  Infinite,  the 
Divine — that  sought  to  come  down  into  a  special  form  of  humanity,  and 
supplant  the  plain  common-sense  understanding  of  mankind.  It  was  one 
of  those  ideas  which  propose  to  navigate  the  ship  by  plain  sailing,  over 
an  ocean  vexed  with  winds,  and  waves,  and  varying  currents,  and  perilous 
with  islands,  and  banks,  and  ledges,  and  rocks — where  nothing  but 
traverse  sailing,  aided  by  the  chart,  will  do.  It  has  been  the  fortune  of 
Rhode-Island,  from  her  infancy  to  the  present  hour,  to  balance  herself 
between  Liberty  and  Law — to  wage  war,  as  occasion  might  require,  with 
this  class  of  ideas,  and  keep  them  within  their  appropriate  bounds.  And 
before  certain  other  States — some  of  them  not  fairly  out  of  their  cradles — 
undertake  to  give  her  lessons  of  duty  in  relation  to  such  ideas,  let  me  tell 
them  that  they  must  have  something  of  Rhode-Island's  experience,  and 
have,  like  her,  been  self-governed  for  centuries. 

William  Harris,  as  already  stated,  published  and  sent  to  the  several 
towns  of  the  colony,  a  book,  in  which  he  maintained,  that  he  who  could 
say  in  his  conscience  that  he  could  not  submit  to  any  human  legislation, 
ought  to  be  exempt  from  the  operation  of  all  human  laws.  You  will 
perceive  that  he  bases  this  proposition  upon  the  liberty-element  of  the 
fundamental  idea — that  he  would  transmute  the  relation  which  subsists 
between  the  secret  conscience  and  God,  and  with  which  no  human  law 
should  interfere,  into  the  relations  between  man  and  man,  citizen  and  State, 
and  thereby  dissolve  the  government,  establish  the  sovereignty  of  each 
individual,  and  terminate  all  law. 

We  may  well  suppose  that,  on  such  a  proposition  being  announced — 
and  announced  in  such  a  manner — by  a  man  so  considerable  as  Harris, 
the  excitement  in  this  little  community  was  violent.  The  very  existence 
of  the  fundamental  idea  was  threatened,  and  the  art  with  which  the  pop- 
ular element  was  supported  by  free  quotations  from  Scripture,  excited  no 
little  alarm.  WiUiams  harnessed  himself  for  the  contest,  and  came  forth 
in  vindication  of  his  idea.  He  made  the  distinction  between  the  absolute 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  civil  government,  clear,  by  a  happy  illus- 
tration. The  crew  of  a  ship  might  consist  of  all  varieties  of  creed,  and 
each  individual  worship  God  in  his  own  way ;  but  when  called  upon  to 
do  their  duty  in  navigating  the  ship,  they  must  all  obey  the  commands  of 
the  master.  Against  his  orders,  given  to  that  end,  they  must  set  up  no 
pretence  of  soul-liberty — no  affected  conscientious  scruples — do  their  duty 
they  must,  each  as  one  of  the  crew  enlisted  for  the  voyage,  on  peril  of 
suffering  the  penalties  of  mutiny.  And  he  accordingly  indicted  Harris 
for  high  treason.  The  indictment,  however,  was  not  prosecuted  to  effect. 
Harris  gave  bonds  for  his  good  behavior,  and  a  copy  of  the  charge  and 
accompanying  papers  were  sent  to  England ;  thus  ended  the  indictment, 
but  not  the  consequences  of  the  discussion. 

The  principles  of  the  government  had,  indeed,  become  better  under- 
stood ;  the  limits  of  liberty,  and  the  limits  of  authority,  were  doubtless 
more  clearly  fixed ;  but  the  feuds  which  the  agitation  generated,  did  not 
stop  here.  Two  parties  were  created  by  the  controversy ;  and,  passing 
from  questions  of  Liberty,  to  questions  of  Law,  touching  the  limits  of  the 
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town,  they  used  against  each  other  whatever  weapons  they  were  able  to 
command,  and  carried  on  their  hostilities  for  twelve  or  thirteen  years. 
The  town  was  disorganized  in  the  strife.  Two  sets  of  mmiicipal  officei-s 
were  chosen,  and  two  sets  of  deputies  were  sent  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly ;  nor  were  the  dissentions  composed,  until  the  Legislature,  by  a  special 
act,  appointed  Commissioners,  whose  ultimate  determinations  appear  to 
have  restored  the  old  order  of  things. 

Such  were  the  developements  which  the  new  idea  of  government 
received,  here  in  this  town,  in  the  infancy  of  the  State.  The  first,  bearing 
on  the  relations  of  domestic  life,  and  the  second  on  the  relations  of  citi- 
zens to  each  other  and  to  the  State.  But  we  are  now  to  consider  it  in  its 
applications  to  rnunicipahties — to  distinct  corporations  ;  and  to  show  how 
it  developed  itself,  when  it  gave  law  to  a  number  of  independent  commu- 
nities and  resolved  them  into  unity  and  organic  form. 

A  free  and  absolute  charter  of  civil  incorporation,  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  of  Providence,  Portsmouth,  and  Newport,  to  be  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Incorporation  of  Providence  Plantations  in  Narragansett  Bay 
in  New  England,  was  brought  by  Roger  Williams  from  England,  in  1644; 
but,  owing  to  the  claims  of  Massachusetts,  or  other  obstruction,  it  did  not 
go  into  effect  until  May,  1647.  This  charter  granted  the  most  ample  power 
to  the  said  inhabitants,  and  such  others  as  should  afterwards  inhabit  within 
the  prescribed  limits,  to  establish  such  a  form  of  civil  government  as,  by 
voluntary  consent  of  all  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  should  be  found  most 
suitable  in  their  estates  and  conditions ;  and,  to  that  end,  to  make  and 
ordain  such  civil  laws  and  constitutions,  and  to  inflict  such  punishments 
upon  transgressors,  and  for  the  execution  thereof  so  to  place  and  dis- 
place officers  of  justice,  as  they  or  the  greater  part  should  hy  free  consent 
agree  unto.  I  omit  the  proviso,  as  of  no  account  here.  Under  this  char- 
ter guarantee  of  the  Mother  Country,  the  Rhode-Island  idea  of  govern- 
ment was  called  upon  to  organize  itself  with  the  most  perfect  freedom,  on 
the  four  distinct  and  independent  municipahties — Providence,  Portsmouth, 
Newport,  and  Warwick.  And  in  what  manner  do  you  suppose  it  did 
develope  itself  on  these  distinct  and  independent  bodies  pohtic  ?  Wh}^,  it 
developed  itself  in  a  manner  the  most  natural,  if  not  the  most  effective. 
It  organized  for  itself  a  general  form  of  government,  which,  if  not  pre- 
cisely, was,  at  least  strongly,  analogous  to  the  organization  of  these 
United  States,  under  their  present  Constitution.  I  will  give  you  a  brief 
abstract  of  their  form  of  government,  from  the  "Annals  of  Providence  " — 
a  magazine  of  facts,  from  which  I  take  the  liberty  to  draw  copiously. 

The  whole  people,  forming  the  General  Assembly,  met  annually,  for 
the  enactment  of  general  laws,  and  for  the  choice  of  general  officers ;  as 
President — an  assistant  for  each  town,  nominated  by  the  town — General 
Recorder,  &c.  A  general  code  of  laws,  which  concerned  all  men,  was 
first  approved  by  the  towns,  (as  the  States  adopted  the  Constitution,  and 
still  adopt  amendments,)  but  before  it  could  go  into  effect,  it  was  ratified 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  whole  people.  All  legislative  power  was 
ultimately  in  the  whole  people,  in  General  Assembly  convened.  Towns 
might  propose  laws,  (as  States  amendments  to  the  Constitution,)  and  the 
approval  of  a  General  Court  of  Commissioners  might  give  them  a  tempo- 
rary force ;  but  it  was  only  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly,  (the 
General  Government)  which  could  make  them  general  and  permanent  for 
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all  persons  within  the  colony.  But  the  towns  had  their  local  laws,  (as 
the  States  have  theirs,)  which  could  not  be  enforced  beyond  their  own 
limits;  and  they  had  their  town  courts,  (as  the  States  have  State  Courts,) 
which  had  exclusive  original  jurisdiction  over  all  causes,  between 
their  own  citizens.  The  President  and  Assistants  composed  the  general 
court  of  trials.  They  had  jurisdiction  over  all  aggravated  offenses,  and 
in  such  matters  as  should  be  referred  to  them  by  the  town  courts  as  too 
weighty  for  themselves  to  determine ;  and  also  of  all  disputes  between 
different  towns.,  and  between  citizens  of  different  towns  and  strangers.  "  It 
is  apparent,"  continues  the  same  authority,  "  that  the  towns,  as  such, 
parted  with  no  more  power  than  they  deemed  the  exigency  of  the  case 
required.  They  can  scarcelj'-  be  said  to  have  consented  to  any  thing 
more  than  a  confederation  of  independent  governments.  If  they  intended 
a  complete  consohdation  of  powers,  their  acts  fall  far  short  of  it.  He  who 
carefully  peruses  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  original  assembly  of  towns 
of  this  infant  colony,  will  be  struck  with  the  resemblance  there  is  between 
those  towns,  after  that  assembly  had  closed  its  labors,  and  the  several 
States  now  composing  the  United  States  of  America,  under  the  Constitxi- 
tion."  Yes,  it  is  true,  that  at  this  early  period,  whilst  Rhode-Island  was 
yet  in  her  rudiments,  this,  her  Idea  of  Liberty  and  Law,  took  form  in 
an  organization  that  already  foreshadowed  the  Constitution  of  this  Union, 
and  foreshowed  its  practicability. 

But  do  I  say  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
found  their  model  here  ?  No ;  but  this  I  do  say,  than  when  the  several 
States  of  the  old  confederation,  following  our  lead,  had  gradually  aban- 
doned their  Church  and  State  combinations,  and  adopted  the  Rhode-Island 
idea  of  government,  that  then,  this  idea  thus  given  by  her,  did  but  repeat 
itself  in  its  most  natural  and  effective  form  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  the  organization  of  the  Union.  Conceive,  if  you  can,  I 
will  not  say  the  practicability,  but  the  possibility,  of  the  Constitution  of 
this  Union,  without  that  idea  of  government,  which  Rhode-Island  was 
the  first  to  adopt,  and,  against  fearful  odds,  through  long  years  of  trial 
and  tribulation,  to  maintain.  Conceive,  if  you  can,  thirteen  distinct  and 
diverse  Church  and  State  governments  taking  form  under  one  common 
Church  and  State  government — and  if  you  cannot,  then  do  not  deem  that 
assertion  extravagant,  which  declares  that  without  Rhode-Island's  idea  of 
Liberty  and  Law,  this  Union  would  have  been  impossible.  True,  others 
might  have  adopted  it,  had  there  been  no  Rhode-Island.  So  others  might 
have  given  us  the  theory  of  gravitation,  had  there  been  no  Newton.  Yet 
the  fame  and  the  glory  of  the  discover}^,  nevertheless  belongs  to  him. 
Let  Rhode-Island  claim  her  own  laurels,  and  we  shall  see  how  many 
brows  will  be  stripped  naked,  and  how  many  boastful  tongues  will  be 
silenced. 

But  let  us  follow  this  idea  in  its  further  developements.  I  can  speak 
only  of  the  most  prominent ;  and  am  under  the  necessity  of  speaking  of 
them  with  all  possible  brevity. 

The  government  went  on  under  the  charter, — all  the  towns  participa- 
ting— until  1651,  when  a  commission  was  granted  to  Coddington,  by  the 
Council  of  State,  to  govern  the  Island  with  a  council  chosen  by  the 
people,  and  approved  by  himself.  This  is  properly  called  an  obstruction 
— and  an  obstruction  to  the  free  developement  of  Rhode-Island's  peculiar 
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idea  of  government,  it  certainly  was.  She  loved  liberty,  and  she  loved 
law  and  legal  authority;  but  here  was  too  much  of  the  latter — it  trenched 
too  far  on  the  liberty  element.  The  main-land  towns  recoiled  from  it — 
fell  back  upon  themselves,  and,  in  the  midst  of  intestine  broils  and  dissen- 
tions,  often  fomented  by  Massachusetts,  continued  their  government  under 
the  charter.  I'he  Island  towns  submitted  ;  but  submitted  with  deep  mur- 
murs and  invincible  repugnance.  Roger  Williams  and  John  Clarke  were 
immediatelj'  dispatched  by  the  several  towns  of  the  colony,  as  their  agents 
to  England ;  and  they  soon  procured  a  revocation  of  Mr.  Coddington's 
commission  ;  who,  without  reluctance,  laid  down  the  extraordinary  author- 
ity conferred  upon  him.  After  some  delay,  owing  to  a  misunderstanding 
between  the  Island  and  main-land  towns,  all  returned  to  the  old  form  of 
government,  which  continued  until  the  adoption  of  the  charter  of  1663. 

In  the  meantime,  Rhode-Island,  ("the  Providence  Plantations,")  not- 
withstanding all  untoward  circumstances,  continued  to  prosper,  and  her 
inhabitants  to  muhiply.  She  was  the  refuge  of  the  persecuted  of  all 
denominations,  but  particularly  of  those  who  suffered  from  the  hands  of 
h^  New  England  Sisters.  She  was  their  sheher — their  ark  of  safety  in 
t*  storm.  Here  were  no  hanging  of  Q-uakers,  or  witches — no  scourge — 
no  chain — no  dungeon  for  difference  of  opinion.  Still  it  was  not,  as  yet. 
a  place  removed  from  all  apprehension,  or  even  from  very  great  annoyance. 
It,  for  a  season,  seemed  but  as  a  raft, — formed  from  the  fragments  of  diverse 
wrecks,  and  tied  together,  for  temporary  security, — upon  the  bosom  of  a 
raging  deep,  and  which,  but  for  the  utmost  care  and  diligence,  might,  at 
any  moment,  be  rent  in  pieces. 

But  the  struggles  and  trials,  through  which  Rhode-Island  passed,  with 
her  sister  colonies,  did  but  give  additional  strength  to  her  own  love  of 
Liberty  and  Law  ;  and  some  notice  of  them  belongs  as  truly  to  the  his- 
tory of  her  great  idea,  as  the  account  which  we  are  giving  of  its  most 
important  developements.  In  these  struggles,  whether  carried  on  at  the 
Court  of  the  Stuarts,  in  the  camp  of  Cromwell  or  here  in  these  Western 
wilds,  it  might  be  shown  that  she  still  baffled  her  adversaries,  and  tri- 
lamphed  ahke  over  their  diplomacv  abroad,  and  their  menaces  and  violence 
at  home.  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  the  latter,  and  name  some  few 
prominent  facts.  They  will  afford  a  melancholy  interest,  but  without,  I 
trust,  awakening  any  unkind  feelings  between  the  Sisters,  as  they  now  are. 
It  will  serve  to  mark  the  distinctive  character  of  our  State,  and  to  confirm 
her  identity.  This  is  an  important  object  to  a  State  of  such  small  territo- 
rial extent,  and  of  such  a  limited  and  fluctuating  population. 

Here,  then,  was  Rhode-Island  in  the  midst  of  three  great  colonies,  Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut — all  bitterly  hostile  to  the  heretic 
— all  anxious  to  rid  themselves  of  her  presence,  and  all  regarding  her  as 
their  natural  and  legitimate  prey.  And  they,  accordingly,  fell  upon  her 
like  three  wolves  upon  the  same  lamb ;  and  had  not  GJod  been  her  shep- 
herd, they  must  have  torn  her  in  pieces.  Plymouth  claimed  the  island  of 
Rhode-Island;  Connecticut,  the  Narragansett  country;  and  Massachusetts 
claimed  Providence  and  Warwick.  They  would  not  have  left  the  poor 
heretics  a  single  rod  of  ground,  on  which  to  rest  the  soles  of  their  feet,  or 
to  bury  their  dead.  Connecticut,  repeatedly,  asserted  her  claim  to  the 
Narragansett  country  ;  appointed  officers  at  Wickford  and  other  places  : 
and  often  resorted  to  violence  for  the  enforcement  of  her  laws.     Plymouth 
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was  ever  a  more  quiet  and  tolerant  colony  than  either  Massachusetts  or 
Connecticut.  She,  indeed,  insisted  on  her  claims  to  the  island  of  Rhode- 
Island,  with  such  earnestness,  that  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  a  woman  of  remark- 
able intellectual  endowments,  and  the  kindest  sympathies,  apprehensive 
that  she  might  again  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Church  and  State,  fled, 
with  a  number  of  her  friends,  to  Long  Island,  where  they  were  massacred 
by  the  Indians.  Plymouth,  however,  never  resorted  to  force.  Her  pre- 
tence to  Shawomet  she  transferred,  or  yieldejd  to  Massachusetts,  rather 
than  attempt  to  enforce  the  claim  herself.  But  Massachusetts  rested  not 
herself,  and  gave  Rhode-Island  no  rest.  Her  claims  to  jurisdiction  over 
Providence  and  Warwick,  on  various  pretences,  were  unremitted.  During 
the  village  quarrels  in  Providence,  several  of  its  citizens  applied  to  Mas- 
sachusetts for  protection  :  and  she  induced  them,  by  some  writing  of  theirs, 
to  pretend  to  put  themselves  and  their  lands  under  her  jurisdiction ;  and, 
on  this  pretence,  she  actually  assumed  to  exercise  her  authority,  and  to 
enforce  her  laws,  here,  in  the  town  of  Providence.  Thus  there  were,  here 
in  the  same  municipality,  two  distinct  code  of  laws,  brought  to  operate  on 
the  same  persons,  and  property ;  and  this  state  of  things  was  effected, 
according  to  Winthrop,  with  the  intrnt  of  bringing  Rhode-Island  into  sub- 
jection, either  to  Massachusetts  or  Pljmiouth.  You  may  easily  conceive 
the  confusion  into  which  things  were  thrown,  by  this  atrocious  interference 
in  the  concerns  of  this  little  community.  Gorton,  who  was  then  at  Prov- 
idence, thought  that  it  had  a  particular  signification  for  him  ;  and  he,  and 
a  few  of  his  associates,  left  Providence,  and  settled  at  Shawomet,  after- 
wards called  Warwick.  There  he  purchased  a  tract  of  land  of  Meanti- 
nomy,  the  chief  warrior  sachem  of  the  Narragansetts,  and  built  and  planted. 
But  Massachusetts  did  not  allow  him  to  escape  so.  She  assumed  the 
claims  of  Plymouth,  and  procured  from  her  an  assignment  or  concession 
of  her  pretended  jurisdiction  over  Shawomet.  After  this,  two  of  Meanti- 
nomy's  under-sachems,  of  that  place,  submitted  themselves  and  lands  to 
her  jurisdiction  ;  and  then,  three  or  four  of  the  English  inhabitants,  who 
had  made  purchases  of  these  sachems,  imitating  the  example  of  a  few  at 
Providence,  feigned  to  put  themselves  and  property  under  her  protection. 
Thus  trebly  fortified  with  pretences,  Massachusetts  entered  the  settlement, 
at  Warwick,  with  an  armed  force  of  forty  men,  accompanied  by  many  of 
her  Indian  subjects  ;  seized  Gorton,  and  his  friends,  and  carried  them  pris- 
oners to  Boston.  There  they  were  tried  for  blasphemy,  and  for  "  enmity 
to  all  civil  authority  among  the  people  of  God ;''  and  were  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  in  irons,  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Court — Gorton  himself 
narrowly  escaping  sentence  of  death.  This  imprisonment  was  continued 
through  the  winter ;  and  they  were  then  discharged,  on  condition,  that,  if 
after  fourteen  days,  they  were  found  within  Massachusetts,  Providence,  or 
Shawomet,  (the  place  of  their  homes,)  they  should  suffer  death.  These 
proceedings,  far  from  inducing  the  people  of  Rhode-Island  to  renounce 
their  idea  of  Liberty  and  Law,  did  but  strengthen  their  attachment  to  it. 
But  the  government  of  the  entire  colony  was  soon  called  upon  to  defen4 
its  peculiar  principles  by  direct  action.  j 

During  the  year  1656,  a  number  of  the  people  called  Quakers  (mor^ 
properly  Friends,)  arrived  in  Boston,  and  began  to  preach  and  practicp 
their  doctrines.  No  experience  had  yet  been  sufficient  to  teach  Massachu,- 
setts  or  her  confederates  the  folly  of  interfering  between  God  and  con- 
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science ;  and  she  began  to  fine,  imprison,  banish,  whip,  and  hang  the 
Gluakers.  But  these  people  could  find,  and  did  find,  a  place  of  refuge  in 
Rhode-Island ;  whence  they  occasionally  issued  forth,  as  the  Spirit 
promted,  into  the  neighboring  colonies,  and  startled  them  with  revela- 
tions from  above.  Whereupon  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies 
of  New  England  addressed  a  letter  to  the  President  of  this  place  of  refuge 
— the  Plantations  here — and  urged  him  to  send  away  such  Gluakers  as 
were  then  in  the  colony,  and  to  prohibit  them  from  entering  it.  With  this 
request,  our  government  promptly  refused  to  comply;  alledging  their  princi- 
ple of  soul-liberty  as  the  ground  of  their  refusal.  And  they  went  even 
further — apprehensive  that  their  adversaries  might  attempt,  in  England, 
where  this  sect  was  particularly  obnoxious,  to  effect  indirectly,  what  they 
could  not  directly  accomplish  here,  they  charged  John  Clarke,  their  agent 
at  Westminister,  to  have  an  eye  and  ear  open  to  their  doings  and  say- 
ings ;  and  if  occasion  were,  to  plead  the  cause  of  Rhode-Island  in  such 
sort,  as  that  they  "  might  not  be  compelled  to  exercise  any  civil  power 
over  men's  consciences,  so  long  as  human  orders,  in  point  of  civility,  were 
not  corrupted  and  violated."  Indeed,  the  love  of  their  peculiar  idea  of 
government  seems  to  have  grown  with  the  trials  through  which  it  passed, 
and  strengthened  with  its  growth.  And  what  will  prove  that  this  love  had 
become  one  and  identical  with  the  spirit  of  this  people,  and  their  peculiar 
idea  dearer  than  life  itself,  are  the  facts  to  which  I  will  now  call  your 
attention. 

The  first  settlers  at  Providence  and  Warwick,  were,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  settlements,  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  their  Indian 
neighbors.  The  Wampanoags,  once  a  powerful  people,  though  now  consid- 
erably reduced,  were  on  one  side,  and  the  Narragansetts,  who,  it  is  said, 
could  number  four  or  five  thousand  warriors,  were  on  the  other.  A  for- 
midable array  of  savage  strength  this  !  and  indeed,  at  that  time,  the  Red 
Man  may  be  said  to  have  held  all  Rhode-Island's  blood  in  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  the  slightest  agitation  of  which  would  have  consigned  it  to  the 
dust.  Roger  Wilhams,  sensible  of  the  perils  of  his  position,  early  "  made 
a  league  of  friendly  neighborhood  with  all  the  sachems  round  about." 
But  this  league  with  savages  was  necessarily  very  precarious.  They 
were  all  alike  jealous  of  the  whites  ;  and,  if  any  one  provoked  a  war,  it 
would  be,  of  necessity,  an  indiscriminate  war  of  extermination — race 
against  race — and  Rhode-Island  would  be  the  earliest  victim.  Now  the 
Indians  were  at  war  among  themselves  ;  and  the  United  Colonies  knew 
how  to  play  off  one  hostile  body  against  another  for  their  own  advantage; 
and  they  appear  to  have  done  so  with  little  regard,  to  say  the  least,  to  the 
critical  position  of  the  heretic  colony.  Indeed,  it  so  happens  that  its  par- 
ticular Indian  friends  were  the  particular  objects  of  their  unremitted  hos- 
tility. Meantinomy  and  the  Narragansetts,  generally,  were,  (as  has  been 
said,)  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  Williams  and  Gorton,  Providence 
and  Warwick.  They  cherished  and  fostered  those  infant  settlements,  as 
savages  best  could ;  and  it  was  against  this  chieftain  and  his  people,  that 
the  United  Colonies  chose  to  excite  Uncas  and  the  Mohegans.  Frequent 
strifes  and,  ultimately  war  and  battle  and  slaughter  were  the  consequen- 
ces. Meantinomy  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Uncas  was  advised  by  the 
United  Colonies  to  put  him  to  death.  Acting  on  this  advice,  Uncas  mur- 
dered  his   prisoner.      The  whole  Narragansett  people  were,  thereupon, 
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deeply  agitated — hostilities  were  frequently  threatened  ;  nor  did  the  mem- 
ory of  this  atrocious  deed  die  out  of  the  Narragansett  mind,  ere  the  Wam- 
panoags  rose  in  arms,  and  the  whole  body  of  Indians  raised  the  tomahawk 
against  the  whites,  without  discrimination.  Now  in  1643,  previous  to  the 
death  of  Meantinomy,  the  four  New  England  colonies,  Plymouth,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut,  and  New  Haven,  formed  a  confederation  for  their 
better  security  against  Indian  hostilities.  This  confederation  was,  indeed, 
a  castle  of  safety  to  them,  but  not  to  Rhode-Island.  She  was  obliged  to 
stand  out  exposed  to  every  peril.  Between  the  death  of  Meantinomy,  and 
the  outbreak  of  Philip's  war,  again  and  again,  did  the  fearful  cloud 
of  Indian  hostility  darken  the  land,  and  again  and  again,  did  Rhode-Isl- 
and apply  for  admission  into  this  confederation,  and  was  refused.  Refused? 
No  ;  not  absolutely.  If  she  would  renounce  her  idea  of  government,  and 
come  in  under  the  Church  and  State  combination,  then,  indeed,  they  would 
take  her  under  their  protection ;  but  until  she  did,  she  must  stand  out 
exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  Indian  war.  Rather  than  accept  such  con- 
ditions, she  chose  the  exposure.  She  stood  out  ready  to  brave  the  terrors  of 
Indian  ferocity — the  midnight  conflagration,  and  the  indiscriminate  butch- 
eries of  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife.  Did  she  not  love  her  Idea  1 
Was  it  not  dearer  to  her  than  hfe  ?  Did  she  not  feel  it  to  be  one  and  iden- 
tical with  herself,  and  that  to  renounce  it,  would  be  to  commit  treason 
against  the  Most  High,  and  to  terminate  her  own  existence? 

By  this,  her  unconquerable  love  of  her  own  glorious  principles,  she 
proved  herself  worthy  of  the  Charter  of  16 '33.  Than  that  Charter,  no 
greater  boon  was  ever  conferred  by  mother  country  on  colony,  since  time 
began.  No  grant  ever  more  completelj'  expressed  the  Idea  of  a  People. 
It,  at  once,  guarantied  our  ancestors'  soul-liberty,  and  granted  a  law-making 
power,  limited  only  by  the  desire  of  their  Anglo-Saxon  minds.  It  gave 
them  the  choice  of  every  officer,  from  the  Commander-in-Chief  down  to  the 
humblest  official.  It  gave  to  the  State  the  power  of  peace  and  war.  It 
made  her  a  sovereignty  under  the  protection,  rather  than  the  guardianship, 
of  England's  sovereign ;  so  that  the  moment  that  protection  was  with- 
drawn, she  stood  independent  and  alone,  competent  to  fight  her  own  bat- 
tles, under  her  own  shield.  I  shall  say  nothing  more  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred by  this  Charter ;  we  have  too  recently  put  oflf,  and  hung  on  the 
castle  walls,  that  Vulcanian  panoply,  still  unscathed,  glorious  and  bril- 
liant with  nearly  two  centuries'  wear.  We  know  what  it  was  ;  God 
bless  its  memory  ! 

There  are  those  who  are  weak  enough  to  think  that  they  degrade  the 
State,  by  calling  this  Charter  the  grant  of  a  profligate  king.  The  fools ! 
As  well  might  they  think  to  degrade  a  man,  by  declaring  that  the  gar- 
ment which  he  wears  was  made  by  a  profligate  tailor.  But  those  who 
are  endowed  with  this  high  wisdom,  have  yet  to  learn  something  of  the 
manner  in  which  Divine  Providence  operates  its  results  in  the  great 
humanity,  and  that  even  this  Charter  is  not  the  work  of  mere  man.  They 
have  yet  to  learn,  that  there  exists,  throughout  the  grand  totality,  one 
presiding  and  all-pervading  Mind,  which,  ever  as  occasion  requires,  brings 
out  one  element  of  humanity  in  opposition  to  another — balances  excess 
against  excess,  and  makes  the  best  and  the  worst,  the  highest  and  the 
lowest,  of  mortals,  equally,  the  unconscious  instruments  of  its  great 
designs ;  and  thus  moves  man  steadily  onward,  to  a  higher  and  higher 
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sphere  of  duties  and  rights.  Whence  comes  the  tyrant's  will,  unless  it 
be  from  himself?  But  whence  come  the  instinct  of  selfpreservation,  and 
deathless  hope  and  faith,  and  that  feehng,  which  knows  no  master,  for 
the  heroic  sufferer  in  virtue's  cause?  Thej  are  all  from  the  Divine  Author 
of  humanity ;  and  dwell  alike  in  the  begg-ar  and  the  king. 

When  Charles  the  Second  heard  the  tale  of  Rhode-Island's  woes — of 
the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  her  by  her  giant  sisters — when  he  heard  of  the 
scantiness  of  her  territory,  of  the  smallness  of  her  numbers — of  the  per- 
ils to  which  they  had  been  exposed,  and  of  those  which  they  must  still 
encounter,  in  these  distant  wilds,  could  he  have  been  accounted  subject  to 
the  common  laws  of  humanity,  had  he  refused  her  feebleness  a  single 
demand  ?  Was  not  this  Divine  Power  his  master? — and  did  he  not  grant 
the  Charter  because  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  obey  it  ?  Yes — save 
as  an  instrument,  neither  Charles,  nor  Clarendon,  nor  Howard,  nor  other 
noble,  gave  that  Charter.  On  the  contrary,  that  verj^  law  of  humanity 
which  gave  Rhode-Island's  idea  of  government  ere  Rhode-Island  was  a 
name,  and  after  passing  it  from  generation  to  generation,  gave  it  first  to 
take  fonn  here  in  an  infant  people — that  very  law  now  clad  in  the  panoply 
of  the  Charter,  and  bade  it  suddenly  stand  out  in  the  midst  of  Nev/  Ens:- 
land's  colonies,  like  another  Minerva  flashed  from  the  head  of  Jove. 

Well  might  the  surrounding  colonies  recoil  from  the  splendid  vision, 
and  still  look  on  in  wonderment  at  its  strange  apparition.  But  be  ye  not 
too  fearfully  astonished,  ye  simple  ones  !  There  is  no  witchcraft  here. 
It  is  but  an  ordinaiy  prodigy  of  that  "  Wonder-working  Providence  "  of 
which  ye  have  spoken  so  much,  and  know  so  little.  John  Clarke,  our 
agent  at  Westminister,  has  not  been  dealing  with  the  wicked  one — he  has 
simply  perfonued  his  duty  as  a  part  of  the  organization  of  the  great 
humanity,  and  that,  operating  under  the  laws  of  its  Divine  Author,  has 
accomplished  this  grand  result. 

Here,  then,  was  Rhode-Island  in  the  midst  of  them — after  all,  something 
more  than  the  peer  of  her  sisters.  Her  form  has  still  the  contour  and  soft- 
ness of  youth,  and  something  more  than  a  century  of  growth  and  disci- 
pline must  roll  away,  ere  the  heart  of  the  young  sovereignty  shall  beat 
high  in  the  maturity  of  its  vigor,  and  her  bone  become  hardened,  and  her 
muscles  strong,  to  execvite  the  purposes  of  her  unconquerable  will — and 
then — she  shall  march  ! — Yes,  she  shall  march  ! — and  her  banner  shall 
stream  daringly  over  Ocean's  wave,  and  be  rent  in  shreds  on  many  a  bat- 
tle-field. 

But  there  is  some  one  who  thinks,  or  says  to  himself;  "  This  is  extrav- 
agant language  for  Rhode-Island — a  little  State."  My  indulgent  hearer, 
whoever  you  may  be,  do  you  know  what  that  word  little  means,  when 
thus  applied  to  a  social  power — to  an  integral  part  of  the  grand  social  and 
moral  organization  of  the  race  ?  Do  you  think  that  the  greatness  of  a 
State  is  to  be  measured  by  the  league  or  the  mile  ?  Are  you  really  in  the 
habit  of  estimating  moral  and  intellectual  greatness  by  the  ton  and  the 
cord  ?  Do  you  weigh  ideas  in  a  balance,  or  measure  thoughts  by  the 
bushel  ?  If  you  do,  and  your  method  be  the  true  one,  you  must  be  deci- 
dedly right,  and  Rhode-Island  is  "  a  little  State."  But  if  the  intellectual 
and  moral  be  above  the  material  and  physical,  and  if  that  State  be  great, 
which  actualizes  a  great  central  tnith  or  idea — one  congenial  to  the  whole 
nature  of  man — one  that  must  develope  itself  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
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the  order  of  Divine  Providence,  the  great  course  of  events,  and  leave  ever- 
lasting results  in  humanity — then  Rhode-Island  is  not  a  little  State,  but 
one  of  such  vast  power  as  shall  leave  an  ever-enduring  impression  on  man- 
kind. Give  but  the  transcendent  Mind — the  great  Idea,  actualized — and 
whether  it  appear  in  an  individual  of  the  humblest  physical  conformation, 
or  in  the  organization  of  a  State  of  the  smallest  territorial  extent,  and  the 
most  limited  population,  it  shall  tend  to  raise  all  mankind  up  to  its  own 
standard,  and  to  assimilate  men  and  nations  to  itself  The  principle  of 
the  hydrostatic  balance  has  its  reality  in  the  mass  of  humanity,  as  well 
as  in  Ocean's  flood  ;  and  give  but  the  great  fundamental  Idea,  brought  out 
ajid  embodied  in  the  ever-enduring  form  of  a  State,  and  it  shall  act  through 
that  form,  from  generation  to  generation,  on  the  elements  beneath  it,  until 
it  raise  the  enormous  mass  up  to  its  own  exalted  level. 

This,  all  history  proves.  The  States  which  have  produced  the  greatest 
eifect  on  mankind,  are  not  those  which  are  of  the  greatest  material 
dimensions  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  States  which,  though  of  small 
territorial  extent,  and  often  of  very  limited  population,  have  actualized 
great  fundamental  truths  or  ideas.  Take  Athens,  for  example ;  with  a 
ruling  population  of  about  twenty  thousand,  and  with  a  territorial  domain 
of  about  the  extent  of  our  own  State,  what  a  dominion  did  she  hold,  and 
holds  she  still,  over  the  rising  and  risen  civilizations  of  the  earth  !  Bar- 
barism took  light  from  her  lamp;  infant  Rome  organized  herself  upon  the 
basis  of  her  laws ;  and  surrounding  nations  were  educated  at  her  schools. 
Her  ruling  idea  was  given  by  the  aesthetic  element  of  the  mind — strong 
in  the  love  of  the  beautiful — and  she  carried  this  grand  idea  into  all  her 
social  institutions — her  rehgion,  her  philosophy,  her  science,  her  art,  and 
into  the  athletic  discipline  of  her  youth.  It  reflected  itself  from  the  physi- 
ognomy and  physical  conformation  of  her  people ;  from  the  statuary  of 
her  temples,  and  from  her  unnumbered  monumental  structures.  She  es- 
tablished an  empire  of  her  own,  which  shall  out-last  the  pyramids — which 
shall  be  as  enduring  and  as  broad  as  human  civilization.  She  still  teaches 
by  her  example,  and  rules  in  the  truth  of  her  precepts. 

Take  ancient  Judea — a  State  of  small  domain,  and  an  outcast  among 
the  civilizations  of  old.  The  fundamental  idea,  or  great  truth,  upon  which 
her  government  was  based,  and  which  she  carried  into  all  her  institutions 
and  sacred  literature,  was  the  Idea  of  the  Unity  of  the  Divine.  What 
an  influence  has  this  single  idea,  as  derived  from  her,  had  upon  all  man- 
kind !  You  may  trace  its  influence,  through  history,  from  her  fall  to  the 
present  day.  It  has  brought  down  with  it,  to  all  Christian,  to  all  Mahom- 
etan nations,  a  knowledge  of  her  institutions,  and  the  influence  of  her 
laws ;  and,  regarding  Christianity  merely  in  a  secular  point  of  view,  as 
necessarily  springing  from  her  in  the  order  of  Divine  Providence,  what 
a  power  does  she  now  exert  throughout  all  Christendom !  We  can  put 
our  eye  on  nothing  to  which  she  has  not  given  modification  and  form. 
She  lives  in  our  laws  and  institutions — the  very  current  of  thought  now 
passing  through  our  minds,  and  every  hallowed  sentiment  by  which  we 
are  now  moved,  may  be  traced  back  to  the  fundamental  truth  on  which 
her  legislator  based  that  little  State. 

To  say  nothing  of  Tyre,  or  Carthage,  let  us  take  Rome — a  single 
municipality,  that  was  called,  by  the  state  of  the  world,  to  propagate 
her  own  Idea  of  Order  and  Law,  among  the  barbarous  nations  of  the 
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earth.  Rome  and  the  Roman  Empire  date  their  origin  from  the  organi- 
zation of  the  fugitives  and  outlaws,  that  were  gathered  within  the  narrow 
compass  of  the  trench  struck  out  by  the  hands  of  Romulus.  Within 
this  small  space,  the  roots  of  an  empire;  such  as  the  world  had  never 
before,  and  has  never  since  seen,  were  planted  ;  and  thence  they  shot 
forth,  assimilating  to  themselves  every  thing  that  they  touched.  Rome 
went  forth  in  her  legion,  and  did  but  repeat,  on  the  barbarism  of  the 
earth,  her  own  great  Idea  of  Order  and  Law.  She  everywhere  estabUshed 
her  distinct  municipal  order — assimilated  diverse  rude  nations  to  her  own 
civilization,  and  thus  enstamped  an  everlasting  image  of  herself  on  the 
race. 

I  might  name  many  other  Republics,  of  very  limited  territorial  extent 
and  population,  but  which  acfualized  ideas  that  transcended  the  ordinary 
standard  of  their  age,  which  have  performed  a  noble  part  in  history,  and 
left  an  abiding  impression  on  mankind — I  might  name  the  small  Itahan 
Republics  of  modern  times,  and  particularly  of  Venice — that  Venice,  who, 
with  no  boast  of  territorial  extent,  built  her  domain  in  the  sea — drove  down 
her  piles  in  the  Adriatic,  and  enthroned  herself  thereon  as  Ocean's  queen. 
But  I  will  not  consume  your  time  ;  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  we 
must  not  estimate  the  capacity  and  destiny  of  States  by  the  extent  of  their 
territory,  or  the  figures  of  their  census — these  are  but  contingent  results, 
which  may,  or  may  not,  justify  claims  to  the  honor  and  gratitude  of  man- 
kind.    But,  on  the  contrary,  would  you  truly  determine  the  genius  and 
destiny  of  a  State,  ascertain  what  part — what  function  in  the  grand  or- 
ganic order  of  humanity,  is  hers — what  that  principle  is  which  has  given 
her  being,  informed  her  with  its  own  life,  and   actualized  itself  in  her 
social  and  political  organization ;  and,  if  that  principle  gives  a  contingent 
and  secondary  idea — one  inferior  to  the  general  mind  of  the  age  in  which 
it  is  called  to  act  a  part,  such  a  State,  however  large  its  territory  or  popula- 
tion, cannot  be  great — it  will  ever  be  httle,  and  will  become  less  and  less, 
until  it  die,  and  pass  out  of  the  system.     The  order  of  Divine  Providence, 
the  course  of  events,  and  the  progress  of  the  race,  are  against  it.      On  the 
other  hanil,  if  that  principle  give  a  great  fundamental  idea  or  truth — one 
congenial  to  the  immutable  laws  of  the  whole  social  humanity — one  ger- 
minating from  the  inmost  soul  of  man.  and  transcending  the  general  mind 
of  the  age  in  which  it  is  to  take  form — such  a  State  cannot  be  little  ;  how- 
ever small  its  beginnings,  its  destiny  is  to  act  a  high  part  in  the  grand 
course  of  events,  and  to  become  greater  and  greater  in  the  worlds  both  of 
matter  and  mind,  until,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  it  has  reflected  its  image 
entire,  into  the  bosom  of  every  civilized  nation  on  earth. 

Such  was  Rhode-Island's  Idea,  and  such  was  Rhode-Island's  destiny, 
(yet  to  be  fulfilled,)  the  moment  she  took  organization  under  the  Charter 
of  1663. 

Brevity  requires  that  I  should  now  pass  from  the  history  of  the  internal 
action  of  this  idea,  in  order  to  take  some  notice  of  its  external  action,  and 
of  the  exhibition  it  made  of  itself,  in  the  grand  theatre  of  the  world.  For 
this  purpose,  I  shall  inquire  what  part  Rhode-Island  acted  in  the  sister- 
hood, at  a  memorable  period  in  her  and  their  history  ;  and  we  can,  thereby, 
the  better  determine  whether  there  be,  or  be  not,  that,  in  her  conduct, 
which  will  give  us  confidence  in  these  large  promises  and  exalted  hopes. 

We  must  suppose,  then,  that  from  the  adoption  of  her  charter,  more 
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than  a  century  of  growth  and  discipHne  has  rolled  away,  and  brought  us 
to  the  verge  of  the  Revolution. 

And  where  is  Rhode-Island  now  ? — that  young  sovereignty,  so  royally 
armed  in  her  Charter,  that  she  seemed  like  a  goddess  suddenly  shot  down 
among  wondering  mortals,  from  a  celestial  sphere.  Where  is  she  now? 
There  she  stands — one  of  the  banded  sisterhood — among  the  foremost,  if 
not  the  very  foremost  of  the  Thirteen.  But  on  whom  does  she  flash  the 
lightnings  of  that  well-burnished  helmet  and  shield,  and  level  that  glitter- 
ing lance  with  the  aim  of  her  yet  more  glittering  eye?  It  is  on  "the 
Mother  Nation  " — on  Parent  England !  What  cause  has  she  for  this 
hostile  attitude,  and  most  unfilial  ire  ?  Is  not  her  Eden  Isle  still  the  resort 
of  England's  gentry?  and  what  favor  has  been  denied  her?  Or  what 
decision,  on  the  numerous  controversies  between  her  and  her  sister  colo- 
nies, has  indicated  a  single  unkind  feeling  in  Mother  England's  breast  ? 
Why,  then,  does  she  now  band  with  those  Sisters,  and  raise  the  hostile 
lance  iigainst  England's  protecting  arm  ?  Ah  !  she  has  come  on  a  great 
mission  ;  not  sent  by  England,  but  by  England's  Lord  ;  and  she  is  here, 
in  obedience  thereto,  to  perform  her  part  in  a  great  movement  of  the  pro- 
gressive humanity.  She  felt  her  own  Idea  of  Liberty  and  Law  threat- 
ened in  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  her  Sisters  ;  and,  oblivious  of  the  past,  she 
stands  here,  banded  with  them,  in  vindication  of  her  Idea.  She  has, 
moreover,  assimilated  them  to  herself  She  has  conquered  by  her  exam- 
ple. They  have  adopted,  or  are  adopting,  her  own  just  Idea  of  Govern- 
ment ;  and  to  defend  it,  has  become  the  common  duty  of  all, 

But  let  us  come  out  of  allegory,  into  plain,  matter-of-fact  history, 
that  spurns  all  embelhshment.  Rhode-Island,  according  to  her  high 
promise,  should  take  a  foremost  part  in  this  great  movement,  both  in 
counsel  and  in  action  ;  and  now,  let  us  see  whether  she  disappoints  our 
expectations. 

Do  not  understand  that  I  mean  to  give  even  a  general  historical  outline 
of  her  services  and  sufferings  :  I  propose  merely  to  name  some  prominent 
facts.  But  in  order  that  these  should  be  duly  appreciated,  it  is  necessary 
to  state,  that  Rhode-Island,  at  the  commencement  of  our  struggle  with 
Great  Britain,  did  not  contain  a  population  of  more  than  fifty  thousand,  of 
which,  probably,  one-fifth  part  was  on  the  islands  of  the  bay  and  coast; 
and  these  were  in  the  occupation  of  the  enemy,  for  nearly  three  years  of 
the  war  : — that  the  State  Treasury  was  already  exhausted,  and  largely  in 
debt,  by  reason  of  the  expenses  incurred  during  the  French  war ; — that 
she  was  extensively  engaged  in  commerce,  to  which  her  beautiful  bay  and 
harbors  invited  her  enterprising  people,  at  the  same  time  that  they  ex- 
posed them  to  the  depredations  of  a  naval  power.  Now,  under  all  these 
disadvantages,  in  what  was  it  that  Rhode-Island  was  foremost  ?  Doubt- 
less, each  of  the  Thirteen  may  claim  to  be  foremost  in  some  things  ;  but  I 
speak  only  of  those  first  steps,  which  manifested  great  daring,  or  were 
followed  by  great  results.  In  what  great  movements,  then,  bearing  this 
impress,  was  she  first?* 

She  was  the  first  to  direct  her  officers  to  disregard  the  Stamp  Act,  and 
to  assure  them  indemnity  for  doing  so. 

*■  See  the  Annals  of  Providence. 
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She  was  the  first  to  recommend  the  permanent  establishment  of  a  Con- 
tinental Congress,  with  a  closer  union  among  the  colonies. 

She  was  among  the  first  to  adopt  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  it 
may  be  added,  the  last  to  abandon  thezn. 

She  was  the  first  to  brave  royalty  in  arms. 

Great  Britain  was  not  then  here,  as  at  Boston,  with  her  land  forces  in 
the  field,  but  with  her  marine — behind  her  wooden  walls — on  the  flood ; 
and  before  the  casting  of  the  three  hundred  and  forty-two  chests  of  tea — 
the  East  India  Company's  property — into  the  harbor  of  Boston,  and  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Lexington,  men  of  Newport  had  sunk  His  Majesty's 
armed  sloop  Liberty  ;  and  men  of  Providence — after  receiving,  and  return- 
ing with  effect^  the  first  shots  fired  in  the  Revolution — sent  up  the  Gaspee 
in  flames. 

She  was  the  first  to  enact  and  declare  Independence. 

In  May,  preceding  the  declaration  of  the  Fourth  of  July  by  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State  repealed  the  act 
more  effectually  to  secure  allegiance  to  the  King,  and  exacted  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  State,  and  required  that  all  judicial  process  should  be  in 
the  name  of  the  State,  and  no  longer  in  His  Majesty's  name ;  whereby 
Rhode-Island,  from  that  moment,  became,  and  is  at  this  day,  the  oldest 
sovereign  and  independent  State  in  the  Western  World. 

She  was  the  first  to  establish  a  naval  armament  of  her  own ;  and  here, 
on  the  waters  of  her  own  Narragansett,  was  discharged,  from  it,  the  first 
cannon  fired  in  the  Revolution,  at  any  part  of  His  Majesty's  navy. 

She  was  the  first  to  recommend  to  Congress  the  establishment  of  a 
Continental  Navy.  The  recommendation  was  favorably  received,  and 
measures  were  adopted  to  carry  it  into  effect ;  and  when  that  navy  was 
constructed,  she  gave  to  it  its  first  Commodore,  or  Commander-in-chief — 
Esek  Hopkins,  of  North  Providence.  She  furnished  three  captains,  and 
seven  lieutenants,  they  being  more  than  three  quarters  of  the  commis- 
sioned officers  for  the  four  large  ships,  and,  probably,  the  like  proportion 
of  officers  for  the  four  smaller  craft.  LTnder  this  command,  the  first  Con- 
tinental fleet — the  germ  of  our  present  navy — consisting  of  eight  sail, 
proceeded  to  New  Providence,  surprised  that  place,  took  the  forts,  made 
prisoners  of  the  Governor  and  other  distinguished  persons,  and  seizing  all 
the  cannon  and  miUtary  stores  found  there,  brought  them  safely  into  port, 
as  a  handsome  contribution  to  the  service  of  the  American  army.  On  our 
aUiance  with  France,  this  armament  gave  place  to  the  French  navy. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  kind  of  naval  warfare  adopted.  The  har- 
bors of  our  State  swarmed  with  armed  vessels.  Our  merchants  con- 
structed privateers,  or  armed  ships  already  on  hand,  and  our  sailors  man- 
ned them,  and  in  spite  of  the  utmost  vigilance  of  the  British  cruisers, 
they  escaped  to  the  Ocean,  and  were  wonderfully  successful.  British  prop- 
erty, to  an  immense  amount,  was  brought  into  port,  by  which  the  wants 
of  the  people  and  army  were  supplied ;  thus  producing  a  double  effect — 
invigorating  their  country,  and  enervating  her  foe.  A  questionable  mode 
of  warfare  this,  it  may  be  said ;  and  so  it  may  be  said,  that  eveiy  mode 
of  warfare  is  equally  questionable.  Nothing  but  the  direst  necessity  can, 
in  any  case,  excuse  war ;  but  our  ancestors  seem  to  have  thought  that, 
when  once  the  war  was  commenced,  the  shortest  way,  to  conquer  peace, 
and  secure  their  independence,  was  the  best ;  and  believing  that  the  sen- 
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sorium  of  the  enemy  might  be  found  in  his  purse,  they  struck  at  that,  and 
not  without  tremendous  eifect.  At  any  rate,  in  this  business,  it  must  be 
conceded,  that  Rhode-Island  was  foremost.  In  fact,  this  port,  here  at  the 
head  of  the  bay,  ^o  swarmed  with  this  terrible  species  of  insect  war-craft, 
that  the  enemy  called  it  "  the  Hornet's  Nest."* 

But  whilst  she  was  thus  engaged  in  carrying  war  over  the  Ocean,  she 
was  not  behind  her  Sisters  in  carrying  it  over  the  land.  She  raised  two 
regiments  at  the  commencement  of  the  war — twelve  hundred  regular 
troops — she  furnished  her  quota  to  the  Continental  Line,  throughout  the 
war.  In  addition  to  these,  from  the  sixteenth  of  December,  '76,  to  the 
sixteenth  of  March,  '80,  she  kept  three  State  regiments  on  foot,  enlisted 
for  the  State  or  Continental  service,  as  occasion  might  require.  They 
were  received  as  a  part  of  the  Continental  establishment,  and  one  of  them, 
at  least,  was  in  the  Continental  service  under  Washington. 

To  characterize  the  Rhode-Island  officers  who  served  in  that  war,  it 
will  suffice  to  name  a  few  of  them. 

There  was  General  Greene,  second  only  to  Washington;  perhaps  his 
equal  in  the  field.  There  was  Hitchcock  and  Varnum,  distinguished 
members  of  the  bar,  who  did  honor  to  the  profession  of  arms.  Hitch- 
cock commanded  a  brigade,  consisting  of  five  regiments — two  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  three  from  Rhode  Island — at  the  battles  of  Trenton  and 
Princeton ;  and  "  for  his  signal  gallantry  received  the  special  thanks  of 
Washington,  in  front  of  the  college  at  Princeton,  and  which  he  was 
requested  to  present  to  the  brigade  he  had  so  ably  commanded."!  Var- 
num commanded  a  division  of  Washington's  army  on  the  Delaware; 
which  included  within  it,  the  garrisons  of  Fort  Mifflin,  and  Fort  Mercer 
or  Red-Bank.  There  were,  also.  Col.  Christopher  Greene,  Col.  Jeremiah 
Olney,  Col.  Lippett — 1  merely  give  their  names — Major  Thayer,  the  true 
hero  of  Fort  Mifflin;  Talbut,  that  amphibious  Major,  sometimes  on  the 
deep  in  some  small  craft,  boarding  His  Majesty's  galley,  (the  Pigot,) — 
sometimes  on  land,  driving  at  once  into  camp,  three  or  four  Rritish  sol- 
diers, whom  he,  alone,  had  captured — many  were  his  daring  adventures 
and  hair-breadth  escapes — General  Barton,  the  captor  of  Prescot,  and 
Capt.  Olney,  the  foremost  in  storming  the  first  battery  taken  at  Yorktown. 
Many  others  might  be  named;  but  what  a  host  of  recollections  rise  in 
the  mind,  on  the  bare  mention  of  these  ! 

As  to  the  services  of  our  troops  in  the  Continental  line,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  they  were  engaged  in  every  great  battle  fought  under  Wash- 
ington during  the  war;  and  there  are  instances  in  which  they  sustained 
the  whole  shock  of  the  enemy ;  as  at  Springfield,  and  at  Red-Bank, 
where  twelve  hundred  Hessians  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  by  the 
five  hundred  Rhode-Island  men  there,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Greene. 
These,  together  with  the  State  regiments,  were  with  Sulhvan  in  his  expe- 
dition against  the  enemy  at  Newport,  and  were,  it  is  beheved,  the  rear 
guard  of  the  retreating  army.  The  battle  on  Gluaker  Hill  has  never  been 
appropriately  noticed  in  history.     "  It  was  the  best  fought  action  during 


*  For  this  fact,  I  am  indebted  to  the  venerable  Wm.  Wilkinson. 

t  See  the  letter  of  Mr.  J.  Howland,  the  venerable  President  of  the  Rhode-Island  Historical 
Society,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Updike,  in  his  "  Memoirs  of  the  Rhode-Island  Bar,"  p.  148. 
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the  Revolutionary  War."*  I  use  the  language  of  Lafayette.  There  it 
was,  that  this  rear  guard  checked  the  pursuing  forces  of  Britain,  and  sus- 
tained an  orderly  retreat ;  there  it  was,  that  our  black  regiment,  with  their 
cocked  hats,  and  black  plumes  tipped  with  white,  moving  with  charged 
bayonets  as  a  single  man,  twice  or  thrice  rushed  on  the  banded  force  of 
British  and  Hessians,  and  as  often  drove  them  from  the  ground. f  The 
estimation  in  which  the  Rhode-Island  regiments  were  held,  both  by  the 
Commander-in-chief,  and  the  Continental  Army,  may  be  shown  by  a  short 
conversation  between  Washington  and  Col.  Olney.  There  was  some  dis- 
turbance in  the  Rhode-Island  line,  and  Washington,  riding  up  to  Olney's 
quarters,  said,  in  a  state  of  excitement  not  usual  for  him,  "  Col.  Olney ! 
what  means  this  continued  disturbance  among  the  Rhode-Island  troops? — 
they  give  mc  more  trouble  than  all  the  rest  of  the  armij."  "  I  am  sorry  for 
it,"  said  Olney,  composedly.  "  But,  General,  that  is  just  what  the  enemy 
say  of  them."  A  smile  lit  up  the  face  of  Washington,  and  the  cloud 
passed  from  his  brow.  The  freedom  of  this  reply  could  have  been  war- 
ranted by  nothing,  but  the  known  estimation  in  which  the  Rhode-Island 
troops  were  held,  both  by  Washington  and  his  army. 

For  nearly  three  years,  during  the  time  that  Rhode-Island  was  making 
these  efforts,  the  territory  occupied  by  one-fifth  part  of  her  inhabitants, 
was,  as  I  have  said,  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  one-half  of  the 
remaining  portion  of  her  people  may  be  said  to  have  slept  within  range  of 
his  naval  cannon.  The  shores  were  guarded ;  artillery  companies  were 
stationed  in  every  town  bordering  on  the  bay ;  the  militia  were  constantly 
either  under  arms  to  repel  assaults,  or  ready  at  a  moment's  warning,  for 
that  purpose ;  and  in  Sullivan's  expedition,  they  were  called  out  in  mass. 
Such  were  the  trials  through  which  she  passed,  and  such  the  efforts  which 
she  made,  that  on  the  return  of  peace,  both  State  and  people  were  utterly 
bankrupt.  All  the  property  within  the  State,  both  real  and  personal, 
would  not  have  paid  the  debts  of  either.  The  subsequent  laws,  making 
paper  money  a  tender,  were,  in  fact,  bankrupt  acts.  Massachusetts,  by 
not  adopting  this  course,  forced  the  oppressed  debtors  into  a  resistance  of 
the  execution  of  her  laws,  and  finally  into  rebellion  and  civil  war.  I  sa}^ 
not  which  was  the  better  course.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  choice  between  great 
and  unavoidable  evils ;  but  the  course  of  each  State  was  perfectly  char- 
acteristic. Rhode-Island  dissolved  the  contract,  and  saved  the  debtor ; 
Massachusetts  saved  the  contract,  and  ruined  the  debtor.  In  Rhode-Isl- 
and, Mercy  triumphed  over  Justice  ;  in  Massachusetts,  Justice  triumphed 
over  Mercy. 

Such  was  the  conduct  of  Rhode-Island,  that  young  sovereignt3\  when 
called  upon  to  act  out  of  herself,  and  upon  the  world  around  her.  And 
has  she  fallen,  in  anything,  short  of  the  high  promise  given  by  her  funda- 
mental Idea?  Have  our  expectations  been  in  any  degree  disappointed? 
Is  she  not,  thus  far,  first  among  the  foremost,  in  the  great  cause  of  Lib- 
erty and  Law  1  In  this  struggle,  she  has  acted  under  the  liberty  element 
of  her  Idea,  and  it  has  triumphed  over  illegal  force. 

But  she  is  now  called  to  another  trial,  in  which  the  Law  element,  by 
force  of  circumstances,  is  destined  to  predominate.  She  is  called  to  adopt 
a  new  constitution,  prepared  by  the  Sisterhood  for  themselves  and  her ;  and 

*  Annals  of  Providence,  p.  256.  f  Tradition. 
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she  shrinks  from  it,  as  repugnant  to  her  Idea  of  Government.  She  had 
been  the  first  to  propose  the  permanent  estabhshment  of  a  Continental 
Congress.  She  had  been  among  the  first  to  adopt  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration under  which  it  was  held,  and  she  was  now  to  be  the  last  to  aban- 
don them.  She  had  ever  felt  and  acted  as  a  sovereignty,  even  under 
England  ;  and  every  freeman  in  the  State  felt  her  sovereignty  and  glory 
to  be  his  own.  His  own  individuality — his  own  conscious  being  was 
identified  with  her  Idea,  and  he  lived,  moved,  and  breathed,  as  if  he  were 
one  and  identical  with  her,  or  she  one  and  identical  with  him.  Under  the 
old  confederation,  this  sovereignty  would  have  been  continued,  and  with  it, 
the  same  free  individuality — the  same  glorious  conceptions  of  Liberty  and 
Law  that  had  come  down  from  of  old.  But  under  the  new  Constitution 
■ — "  through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  she  pass — through  what 
variety  of  untried  being,"  under  constraint  and  limitation  to  which  she  had 
hitherto  been  a  stranger — exposed,  perchance,  to  the  annoyance  of  a  new 
brood  of  States,  or  States,  at  least,  that  shared  not  in  her  sympathies,  and 
which  might  become  hostile  for  imputed  political,  if  not  religious  heresies 
■ — she  paused — she  hesitated. — If  her  Sisters,  with  something  of  their 
Church  and  State  Ideas  still  clinging  to  them,  and  with  their  royal  Gov- 
ernors just  cast  off — could  put  on  this  straight  jacket — why  let  them  do  it 
—it  might  be  natural  enough  for  them — but  she  would  hold  to  the  old 
Confederation  whilst  she  could — she  could  use  her  arms  and  her  hands 
under  that ;  but  under  this,  they  would  be  tied  down  ;  and  she  must  pass 
her  helmet  and  shield  and  lance  into  other  hands,  and  trust  them  for  the 
defense  of  her  own  glorious  Idea — she  determined  to  cling  to  the  confed- 
eration— and  who  can  blame  her?  I  do  not — and  she  did  cling  to  it,  until 
she  stood  alone,  and  was  obliged  to  abandon  it. 

If  Rhode-Ishmd  lost  something  of  the  freedom  of  her,  sovereignty,  by 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  she  gained  much,  by  the  new  position  into  which  she  was  brought 
with  her  Sister  States.  She,  in  fact,  acquired  a  new  stand-point,  and 
vantage  ground,  from  which  the  influence  of  her  Idea  of  Government,  and 
of  her  enterprising  and  inventive  genius  has  been  transmitted,  and  is  con- 
tinually passing,  into  every  portion  of  the  Union.  The  Consfttution  of 
the  United  States,  itself,  had  adopted  her  own  original  Idea — indeed,  with- 
out it,  as  I  have  said,  it  could  not  have  been  established  ;  and  whatever 
remnant  there  was  of  old  Church  and  State  Ideas,  has,  under  its  influence, 
long  since  passed  away.  In  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  the 
Union,  her  own  conceptions  of  Liberty  and  Law,  have  been  conspicu- 
ously exemphfied  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  and  have  produced,  and  are 
still  producing,  on  them  their  legitimate  and  necessary  effects. 

From  this  new  vantage  ground,  she  has  made  her  enterprising  and 
original  genius  more  sensibly  felt  hy  all.  Having  cast  aside  her  shield 
and  her  lance,  Minerva-Uke,  she  turned  to  the  spindle  and  the  loom. 
Without  abandoning  Agriculture  or  Commerce,  she  gave  her  attention 
to  the  Manufacturing  Arts.  The  first  cotton,  spun  by  water,  in  the 
United  States,  was  spun  in  North  Providence.  The  first  cahco  printed  in 
America,  was  printed  in  East  Greenwich.  It  was  from  these  beginnings 
that  the  cotton  manufacturing  business  of  this  country  sprung,  and  soon 
came  to  give  a  most  important  direction  to  the  legislation  and  policy  of 
the  Union.     It  was  in   1816,  that  the  manufacturing  interest,  chiefly  of 
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this  State,  presented  to  Congress  the  great  question  of  protection  to  Amer- 
ican industry,  in  the  most  effective  form.  And  from  that  time  to  the 
present,  it  has  been  a  question  upon  which  the  poHcy  of  the  Government 
has  turned,  and,  in  reference  to  which,  administrations  have  been  estab- 
hshed  and  displaced,  as  this  or  that  party  prevailed. 

But  she  has  given  occasion  to  a  question  more  important  still — a  ques- 
tion touching  her  own  original  conception  of  regulated  liberty — a  question, 
however,  which  she  settled  for  herself,  by  direct  legislative  enactment,  and 
almost  by  judicial  decision,  nearly  two  centuries  ago ;  but  which  now 
comes  back  upon  her,  hy  reason  of  the  new  relations  and  immature  influ- 
ences into  which  she  is  brought.  I  allude  .to  that  question  which  has 
grown  out  of  events  too  recent  for  a  particular  discussion  here,  and  at 
this  time,  but  which  I  mention,  because  it  forms  a  necessary  part  of  the 
History  of  her  Idea  of  Government.  It  is  a  question,  which,  when  raised 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  it  was  well  should  be  first 
raised  and  decided  here,  in  a  State  which  has  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
preserve  a  due  equipoise  between  Liberty  and  Law ;  and  be,  then,  pre- 
sented to  those  States,  who  are  ye\  vernal  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  Lib- 
erty which  has  been  so  long  her  own.  Upon  their  ultimate  decision  of 
this  great  question,  may  turn  the  destinies  of  this  Nation.  Yet  if  Rhode- 
Island  continue  true  to  her  own  just  conceptions  of  government,  we  need 
not  despair  of  the  final  re-organization,  even  of  the  elements  of  anarchy 
and  misrule.  By  force  of  her  own  example,  shall  she  restore  them  to 
order.  The  future  is  big  with  fates,  in  which  she  may  be  called  to  enact 
a  higher  part  than  any  that  has  yet  been  hers.  Let  her  gird  herself  for 
the  coming  crisis,  whatever  it  may  be.  Let  her  recollect  her  glorious 
Past,  and  stand  firm  in  her  own  transcendent  Idea,  and  she  shall,  by  that 
simple  act,  bring  the  social  elements  around  her,  even  out  of  anarchy,  into 
Order  and  Law. 

We  have  thus  reviewed  the  history  of  Rhode-Island's  Idea  of  Govern- 
ment— of  its  internal  development,  and  of  its  external  action ;  and  I  now 
ask  you,  fellow-citizens,  all,  whether  theie  be  not  that  in  its  history,  which 
IS  well  worthy  of  our  admiration  ;  and  that  in  it,  which  is  still  big  with 
destinies  |;lorious  and  honorable  ?  Shall  the  records  which  give  this  his- 
tory still  lie  unknown  and  neglected  in  the  cabinet  of  this  Society, /cr  the 
ivant  of  funds  for  their  pubhcation  ?  Will  you  leave  one  respected  citizen 
to  stand  alone  in  generous  contribution  to  this  great  cause? — I  ask  ye, 
men  and  women  of  Rhode-Island  ! — for  all  may  share  in  the  noble  effort  to 
rescue  the  history  of  an  honored  ancestry  from  oblivion — I  ask  ye,  will 
you  allow  the  world  longer  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  their  names,  their 
virtues,  their  deeds,  their  labors,  and  their  sufferings  in  the  great  cause  of 
regulated  liberty?  Aye,  what  is  tenfold  worse,  will  you  suffer  your  chil- 
dren to  imbibe  their  knowledge  of  their  forefathers,  from  the  libelous 
accounts  of  them  given  by  the  Hubbards,  the  Mortons,  the  Mathers,  and 
their  copyists  ?  Will  you  allow  their  minds,  in  the  germ  of  existence,  to 
become  contaminated  with  such  exaggerations,  and  perversions  of  truth, 
and  inspired  with  contempt  for  their  progenitors,  and  for  that  State  to 
which  their  forefathers'  just  conceptions  of  government  gave  birth  ?  Citi- 
zens ! — be  ye  native  or  adopted,  I  invite  ye  to  come  out  from  all  minor  asso- 
ciations for  the  coercive  development  of  minor  ideas,  and  adopt  the  one  great 
idea  of  your  State,  which  gives  center  to  them  all,  and.  by  hastening  it 
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onward  to  its  natural  developments,  you  shall  realize  your  fondest  hopes. 
Let  us  form  ourselves  into  one  great  association  for  the  accomphshment  of 
this  end.  Let  the  grand  plan  be,  at  once,  struck  out  by  a  legislative  enact- 
ment, making  immediate,  and  providing  for  future  appropriations  ;  let  the 
present  generation  begin  this  work,  and  let  succeeding  ones,  through  all 
time,  go  on  to  fill  up  and  perfect  it.  Let  us  begin,  and  let  our  posterity 
proceed,  to  construct  a  monumental  history  that  shall,  on  every  hill,  and 
in  every  vale — consecrated  by  tradition  to  some  memorable  event,  or  to 
the  memory  of  the  worthy  dead — reveal  to  our  own  eyes,  to  the  eyes  of 
our  chilJren,  and  to  the  admiration  of  the  stranger,  something  of  Rhode- 
Island's  glorious  Past.  Let  us  forthwith  begin,  and  let  posterity  go  on, 
TO  publish  a  documentary  history  of  the  State — a  history  that  needs  but 
to  be  revealed,  and  truly  known,  in  order  to  be  honored  and  respected  by 
every  human  being  capable  of  appreciating  heroic  worth.  Let  a  history 
be  provided  for  your  schools,  that  shall  teach  childhood  to  love  our  institu- 
tions, and  reverence  the  memory  of  its  ancestry  ;  and  let  myth  and  legend 
conspire  with  history,  truly  to  illustrate  the  character  and  genius  of  ages 
gone  by,  and  make  Rhode-Island,  all  one  classic  ground.  Let  a  literary  and 
scientific  periodical  be  established,  that  shall  breathe  the  true  Rhode-Island 
spirit— defend  her  institutions,  her  character,  the  memory  of  her  honored 
dead,  from  defamation,  be  it  of  the  past  or  present  time — and  thus  invite  and 
concentrate  the  efforts  of  Rhode-Island  talent  and  genius,  wherever  they 
may  be  found.  Let  us  encourage  and  patronize  our  literary  institutions 
of  all  kinds,  from  the  common  school,  to  the  college — they  are  all  equally 
necessary  to  make  the  Rhode-Island  Mind  what  it  must  be,  before  it  can 
fulfill  its  high  destinies.  Let  this,  or  other  more  hopeful  plan,  be  forth- 
with projected  bv  legislative  enactment ;  and  be  held  up  to  the  public 
mind,  for  present  and  future  execution,  and  we  shall  realize  by  anticipa- 
tion, even  in  the  present  age,  many  of  the  effects  of  its  final  accomplish- 
ment. It  will  fix  in  the  common  mind  of  the  State,  an  idea  of  its  own 
perpetuity,  and  incite  it  to  one  continuous  effort  to  realize  its  loftiest  hopes. 
If  Rhode-Island  can  not  live  over  great  space,  she  can  live  over  much 
time — past,  present,  and  to  come — and  it  is  the  pecuhar  duty  of  states- 
men to  keep  this  idea  of  her  perpetuity  constantly  in  the  mind  of  all. 


Legislators  of  Rhode-Island  !* 

The  State  which  you  represent,  is  not  an  institution  for  a  day,  but  one 
for  all  time.  Generation  after  generation  passes  away,  but  the  State 
endures.  The  same  organic  people  still  remains  ;  the  places  of  those  who 
pass  off  are  filled  by  those  who  come  ;  and  the  same  sovereignty  still 
lives  on  and  on,  without  end.  Every  particle  of  the  human  body  is  said 
to  pass  off  out  of  the  system,  once  in  seven  years ;  yet  the  same  organic 
form  still  continues  here  to  act  its  part — to  be  rewarded  for  its  good,  and 
punished  for  its  evil  deeds.  It  is  just  so  with  that  body  which  con- 
stitutes the  State.  The  organized  people  continues  ever  the  same.  The 
individuals  which  compose  it,  are  its  ever-coming  and  ever-fleeting  par- 

*  The  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  then  in  session  at  Providence,  were  invited  to 
attend  at  the  delivery  of  this  discourse  ;  and  most  of  them,  it  is  believed,  were  present. 
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licles,  animated  within  it  for  a  time,  and  then  passing  off  to  be  seen  no 
more  :  but  unlike  our  own  frail  structures,  it  is  qualified  to  endure  through 
all  time,  and,  therefore,  in  all  that  is  done,  this  idea  of  its  perpetuity 
should  be  ever  kept  before  it.  A  great  object  is  accomplished,  when 
once  a  people  is  fully  impressed  with  this  idea ;  it  almost  secures  the  im- 
mortality of  which  you  thus  oblige  it  constantly  to  think.  One  great 
curse  of  all  popular  institutions  has  ever  been,  a  resort  to  paltry,  tempo- 
rary expedients — to  legislation  that  looks  only  to  the  day,  or  the  petty 
requirements  of  the  present.  But  once  impress  the  people  with  the  idea 
of  its  own  perpetuity,  and  induce  it  to  act  thereon,  and  you  change  its 
character — you  humanize  it — you  make  it  a  being  "  of  large  discourse, 
that  looks  before  and  after."  Once  ingraft  this  idea  upon  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  this  State,  and  they  will  live  in  it — they  will  love  it.  They 
have  now  a  boundless  future  before  them,  but  "  shadows,  clouds,  and 
darkness  rest  upon  it."  Vague  and  indefinite  hopes  they  indeed  cherish, 
but  they  can  not  anticipate  what  is  to  be  reahzed.  Strike  out,  then,  the 
grand  plan  for  the  future — give  some  distinctness  to  the  object  of  the 
State's  high  aim — to  the  elevated  stand,  in  distant  ages,  to  which  she 
aspires — and,  even  now,  they  shall  live  in  that  future,  just  as  they  already 
live  in  the  past.  They  will  enjoy  it  by  anticipation,  and  cheerfully  urge 
the  State  on  to  that  high  destiny,  which  the  God  of  Man  and  Nature 
designed  should  be  hers. 


NOTE. 

I  can  not  refrain  from  repeating  the  acknowledgment  of  my  obligations  to  the  author  of  the 
"Annals  of  Providence,"  for  many  valuable  facts  and  suggestions,  personally  communicated, 
of  which  I  have  availed  myself  in  the  preparation  of  this  discourse.  Nor  can  I  forget  my 
obligations  to  the  venerable  Wm.  Wilkinson,  whose  memory,  at  his  present  very  advanced  age, 
of  the  events  of  the  Revolution,  seems  to  be  as  perfect  as  if  they  were  the  occurrences  of 
yesterday.  J.  D 
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Vol.  II.  PROVIDENCE,  August  2  &  15,  1847.  Nos.  2  &  3. 

CAUSES  OF  THE  NEGLECT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  RHODE-ISLAND. 

[  Having  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  absence  in 
Judge  Durfee's  review  of  the  civil  polity  of  Rhode  Island,  of  the 
element  of  public  schools,  we  very  readily  give  place  to  the  fol- 
lowing article,  which  appeared  originally  in  the  Rhode  Island 
Temperance  Pledge.  The  signature  and  the  style  would  indi- 
cate its  author  to  be  an  associate  of  Judge  Durfee  on  the  bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court.] 

•'Too  much  honor  cannot  be  given  to  the  first  settlers  of  New 
England  generally,  for  their  early  attention  to  the  cause  of  public 
education.  The  goA^ernments  of  Plymouth,  in  Massachusetts, 
and  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  very  soon  after  their  establish- 
ment, assumed  the  education  of  children  as  one  of  the  legitimate 
objects  of  their  care.  Every  village  Avas  obliged  to  maintain  its 
school,  and  the  whole  mass,  by  voluntary  offerings  and  contribu- 
tions, aided  in  the  endowment  of  the  higher  literary  institutions. 
All  these  Avere  considered  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Church.  The  im- 
mediate oversight  and  general  charge  of  them,  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  clergy.  Their  talents  and  acquirements  entitled  them  to 
the  preference,  and  the  influence  Avhich  they  exerted  over  eve- 
ry part  of  the  community,  insured  it  to  them. 

The  principal  object  of  the  settlers  of  these  colonies,  Avas  to 
enjoy  a  purer  form  of  worship  than  the  laws  of  their  land  tolera- 
ted. They,  doubtless,  thought  they  had  attained  it.  They  en- 
deavored to  sustain  its  purity  by  the  pov/er  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate. Far  from  relying  on  influence  and  authority  Avhich  lives 
spent  in  accordance   Avith  their  professions,  would  exercise  on 
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those  who  differed  from  them,  they  pursued  tlie  easier  beaten 
track,  and  reformed  the  schismatic  by  threats,  or  cut  him  off  with 
the  sword  of  the  magistrate.  Pursuing  this  mode  of  preserving 
purity  in  religion  by  legal  enactment  and  corporeal  punishment, 
every  step  that  the  child  took  in  its  learning  was  made  to  have 
a  tendency  to  secure  uniformity  in  doctrine  and  practice.  The 
community  required  this,  and  the  guardians  of  the  institutions 
were  quite  willing  to  enforce  it.  Science,  which  should  ever  be 
the  handmaid  of  religion,  in  these  establishments  was  degraded 
to  the  bond-slave  of  sectarianism.  The  parish  Church  and  the 
district  school,  instead  of  being  allies,  were  united  in  unholy 
wedlociT.  The  latter  was  made  and  was  designed  to  be  merely 
the  nursery  of  the  other.  The  great  design  of  the  higher  lite- 
rary institutions  was  to  fit  men  for  the  ministry.  All  learning 
which  would  not  subserve  this  purpose  was  lightly  esteemed. 

It  is  not  intended  by  these  remarks  to  censure  the  men,  who, 
for  this  object,  and  in  this  manner,  favored  public  education. — 
With  their  views  of  religion,  with  their  opinions  of  the  purity 
of  the  Church  establishment,  they  could  not  consistently  have 
acted  differently.  Believing  that  the  safety,  nay,  the  very  exist- 
ence of  their  Commonwealth,  depended  upon  an  exact  uniform 
ity  in  religious  belief,  as  good  patriots,  they  could  not  have  done 
less  than  they  did.  And  believing  that  their  peculiar  doctrines 
and  ceremonies  were  identified  with  those  received  in  the  primi- 
tive Church,  and  were  not  merely  the  only  true  ones,  but  the  on- 
ly safe  ones  for  mankind  to  adopt,  as  Christians  they  were  bound 
to  urge  the  adoption  of  them  by  all  men.  That  they  erred  in 
the  means  pursued,  it  is  presumed,  will  not  at  this  day  be  denied, 
and  it  is  from  this  error,  that  it  is  intended  to  find  palliation  for 
the  neglect  of  education  in  Rhode-Island. 

The  first  settlers  of  this  State  had  felt,  in  their  estates  and 
persons,  the  evils  resulting  to  conscientious  men  from  laws  re- 
quiring uniformity  in  religious  opinions.  Preferring  to  obey  God 
rather  than  man,  to  sacrifice  present  comfort,  for  a  good  con- 
science, they  had  removed  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other 
colonies.  Smarting  under  the  penal  laws  of  these  governments, 
they  sought  to  establish  one  which  should  punish,  not  for  opin- 
ions merely,  but  for  those  acts,  which  disturb  the  public  peace, 
without  any  regard  to  the  origin  of  those  acts.  Strict  Inde- 
pendents in  their  views  of  Church  government,  they  aimed  to 
avoid  every  approach  towards  either  Episcopacy  or  Presbyterian- 
ism.  Most  of  them,  soon  after  the  settlement,  if  not  at  the  very 
first,  believed  that  a  Christian  Church  consisted  of  adult  profess- 
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ors,  wherever  residing ;  such  as  from  the  convictions  of  truth 
and  their  own  expressed  consent,  united  themselves  together 
They  repudiated  the  idea  of  a  parish  Church,  extending  to  cer- 
tain territorial  limits,  and  embracing  all  persons  residing  within 
them.  They  had  seen  the  district  school,  from  an  ally  of  true 
religion,  made  the  bond  slave  of  the  Parish  Church ;  and  deny- 
ing the  latter,  by  a  course  equally  erroneous  with  that  pursued 
by  the  neighboring  governments,  they  neglected  to  foster  and 
encourage  the  former.  They  had  been  taught  to  believe,  or  at 
least,  induced  to  fear,  that  the  one  was  dependent  on  the  other. 
The  fruit  being  evil,  they  condemned  the  tree,  without  stopping 
to  ascertain,  what,  in  reality  was  the  fact,  that  the  fruit  was  cor- 
rupted after  it  fell  from  the  tree. 

With  regard  to  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  they  had 
been  made  equally  obnoxious  to  them.  They  regarded  them  as 
fountains  of  error,  as  schools  where  only  a  false  philosophy  was 
taught.  They  had  heard  them  mostly  extolled  as  furnishing  the 
means  of  education,  necessary  for  the  minister  of  the  Gospel. 
Both  in  Old  England  and  in  New,  they  had  experienced  no  gen- 
tle treatment,  from  the  hands  of  an  educated  priesthood.  It  was 
but  a  short  step  for  men  exasperated  as  they  were,  to  believe 
that  that  which  had  been  held  out  as  useful,  was  in  itself  abso- 
lutely necessary,  to  constitute  a  minister,  and  that  human  learn- 
ing made  the  kind  of  ministers  with  which  they  had  to  deal. 
They  overlooked  the  distinction  between  the  right  use  and  the 
abuse  of  learning,  and  for  its  abuse,  neglected  its  cultivation. 
It  surely  may  be  permitted  their  descendants  to  palliate  their 
errors,  to  set  forth  the  reasons  which  must  have  influenced  them. 
In  avoiding  one  extreme  they  had  felt  to  be  injurious,  they  have 
left  their  posterity  great  cause  to  lament  that  they  fell  into  the 
other. 

The  prejudice  against  learnhig,  was  too  deeply  seated  to  be 
easily  or  speedily  removed.  It  was  in  fact  rather  increased  by 
the  influx  of  the  early  (Quakers  into  the  colony.  This  was  their 
city  of  refuge.  Many  of  their  early  testimonies  were  directed 
against  the  priesthood  of  the  day,  and  many  severe  things  were 
.said  and  written  by  them  on  this  subject,  with  truth.  This,  no 
doubt,  revived  the  slumbering  prejudices  of  the  first  settlers,  and 
kept  alive  their  resentment  against  a  learned  clergy.  The  perse- 
cuting spirit  which  they  possessed,  was,  by  a  kind  of  false  rea- 
soning, attributed  to  their  learning.  Early  duakers  also  decried 
human  learning  as  tending  to  call  otf  the  mind  from  what  should 
be  the  highest  object  of  its  attention  and  regard.     More  recently 
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this  sect  has  adopted  a  more  correct  view  of  the  matter ;   distiii- 
gaishmg  between  the  use  and  the  abuse  of  learning. 

The  early  Baptists  promulgated  the  same  erroneous  opinions, 
but  they  retraced  their  steps  at  an  earlier  period.  These  two 
sects  made  up  a  large  majority  of  the  Colony,  and  to  their 
united  intiuence  must  be  mainly  attributed  the  want  of  an  es- 
tablishment of  Public  Schools  by  law. 

Another  peculiarity  in  the  situation  of  Rhode  Island  should 
also  be  borne  in  mind.  Under  the  first  Charter,  the  Colony  was 
little  more  than  a  confederation  of  independent  States.  The 
second  Charter  united  them  more  firmly,  but  still  the  early  inde- 
pendence of  the  several  towns  is  not  entirely  lost  sight  of.  Un- 
der neither  of  these  Charters,  did  the  colonial  government  ac- 
quire title  to  any  land.  AVhat  was  vested  before  the  grant  of 
any  Charter,  in  the  separate  settlements  embraced  in  the  Confed- 
eration. They  resembled  the  corporations  and  companies  of  the 
present  day,  associated  for  pecuniary  purposes  ;  present  personal 
safety  and  perhaps  ultimate  pecuniary  gain,  being  their  chief  ob- 
jects. From  such  associations  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for 
much  encouragement  to  learning.  The  colony  by  purchase  of  the 
natives,  did,  at  one  time  possess  some  tracts  of  land  in  the  Narra- 
gansett  country.  They  would  by  no  means  compare  with  those 
vast  tracts  from  the  sale  of  which  other  States  have,  in  a  great 
measure,  raised  their  School  funds.  But  even  these  tracts  they 
were  compelled  to  dispose  of  not  long  after  the  purchase,  to  such 
individuals  as  would  defend  their  right  to  the  jurisdiction  over 
them,  against  the  pretensions  of  neighboring  Colonies.  It  was  a 
kind  of  forced  sale,  yielding  little  to  the  public  treasury.  So  far 
from  receiving  from  this,  or  any  other  source,  the  means  of  sup- 
porting public  schools,  almost  all  the  expenses  of  government 
from  its  establishment,  have  been  raised  by  dry  taxation  on  the 
inhabitants.  How  this  circumstance  would  have  affected  the 
zeal  of  her  neighbors  in  the  cause  of  education,  can  only  be 
surmised. 

Again,  the  Colony  of  Rhode-Island  had  a  great  and  important 
duty  to  discharge.  To  them,  seems  to  have  been  intrusted  by 
Heaven,  the  cause  of  God.  They  were  the  standard  bearer  in 
the  glorious  cause  of  religious  liberty.  They  were  called  to  be 
a  distinct  and  separate  people.  With  this  duty  upon  them,  they 
could  not  coalesce  with  the  neighboring  colonies.  They  could 
not  rely  on  them  for  aid  and  assistance.  Their  seal  and  their 
motto,  is  descriptive  of  their  situation.  In  whom  but  in  God, 
could  they  hope  ?     Staudnig  thus  alone  and  for  such  a  high  pur- 
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pose,  they  had  greater  difficulties  to  overcome  than  the  other 
Colonies,  and  they  had  to  meet  every  difficulty  and  expense,  sin- 
gle handed.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  expenditures  of  the 
Colony,  drawn,  as  we  have  before  stated,  from  dry  taxation,  far 
exceeded  those  of  any  other  colony,  in  proportion  to  extent  and 
population.  The  means  of  supporting  schools  Avere  thus  dimin- 
ished, and  the  great  and  main  object  of  their  settlement  en- 
grossed their  attention.  To  maintain  and  secure  that,  required 
constant  and  unremitting  attention. 

These,  it  is  suggested,  are  some  of  the  causes  why  the  soil  of 
Rhode-Island,  has  never  seemed  peculiarly  favorable  to  schools 
and  institutions  of  learning.  In  view  of  them,  we  should  not 
deny,  but  glory  in  the  fact.  If  the  spirit  of  learning  has  not  so 
much  prevailed,  the  spirit  of  Christianity  has  more — if  Ave  have 
not  been  the  most  educated,  we  have  been  the  most  free. 

S. 


ORIGIN  AND  REPEAL  OF  THE  SCHOOL  ACT  OF  1800. 
The  following  account  of  the  origination  and  repeal  of  the 
first  school  act  of  this  State,  is  taken  from  a  communication  by 
John  Howland,  Esq.,  to  the  Providence  Daily  Journal  of  June 
10,  1842. 

The  subject  of  public  schools  was  agitated  and  discussed  among  the  members  of 
the  Providence  Association  of  Mechanics  and  Manufacturers  in  the  year  1798  ; 
and  at  their  quarterly  meeting  on  the  second  Monday  in  January,  1799,  it  was  de- 
termined to  present  a  memorial  to  the  General  Assembly,  requesting  them  to  pass 
an  act  to  make  the  legal  provisions  for  the  establishment  of  public  schools  sufficient 
to  educate  all  the  children  in  the  several  toions  throughout  the  State.  Here  it  will 
be  necessary  to  mention,  that  the  members  of  the  Association,  or  any  other  per-' 
sons,  never  doubted  the  power  or  right  of  any  town  to  establish  public  schools  and 
to  defray  the  expenses  by  a  tovrn  tax;  but  the  purpose  of  addressing  the  Legisla- 
ture was  to  call  them  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  in  favoring'  the  cause  of  instruction, 
either  by  assessing  some  penalty,  or  granting  some  special  privilege  to  those  towns 
that  should  adopt  the  system.  So  far  as  the  town  of  Providence  was  concerned, 
we  should  have  established  public  schools  here,  if  the  General  Assembly  had  de- 
clined acting  on  the  subject.  We  wanted  no  law  of  the  State  to  grant  us  any 
power.  We  knew  we  already  possessed  sufficient,  and  when  the  subject  had  been 
spread  before  the  community  in  the  public  paper,  by  several  members  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  others  who  were  induced  to  write  in  its  favor,  our  whole  population, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  were  in  favor  of  the  measure.  And,  in  this  connection, 
all  due  eredit  ought  t"  be  given  to  most  of  those  gentlemen  who  possessed  the 
largest  property,  and  who  would  be  held  to  contribute  most  to  the  expense,  for 
their  exertions  in  its  favor.  Mr.  John  Brown  and  Mr.  John  Innes  Clarke,  who 
paid  the  largest  taxes,  were  zealous  in  the  cause. 

The  memorial  and  petition  of  the  Association  was  favorably  received,  and  the 
Attorney  General  (Burrill)  was  appointed  to  present  a  bill  at  the  next  session. 
The  bill  was  drawn  in  Mr.  Biirrill's  office,  in  this  city,  where  two  members  of  the 
society,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Burrill,  were  present  in  consultation.  Mr.  George 
Burrill  was  the  scribe.     The  bill  was  presented  at  the  next  session,  and  referred 
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to  the  several  towns  for  them  to  instruct  their  Representatives  respecting  its  pass- 
ing- into  a  law.  Most  of  the  towns  paid  no  attention  to  it  by  way  of  instructions  ; 
other  towns  instructed  their  members  to  advocate  its  passage.  Mr.  Mowry,  an 
able  Representative  from  Smithfield,  strongly  advocated  its  adoption  in  a  well 
written  speech,  which  was  published  in  the  Gazette.  The  bill  passed  in  the  lower 
House,  but  was  laid  over  in  the  Senate.  The  election  was  approaching  in  which 
Lieut.  Gov.  Potter  and  two  other  members  of  the  Senate  lost  their  elections.  The 
new  Lieut.  Governor  and  two  Senators,  in  favor  of  the  bill,  took  their  places.  At 
the  ne.\t  session  holden  in  Providence,  Mr.  Joel  Metcalf  and  the^subscriber  went 
to  the  Senate  Chamber  to  request  the  school  bill  to  be  called  up.  Mr.  John  L 
Clarke,  the  Senator  from  Providence,  arose  from  his  seat  and  came  to  us.  We 
stated  to  him  the  purpose  of  our  coming,  and  he  assured  us  that  he  would  call  up 
the  bill  at  the  commencement  of  the  afternoon  session.  When  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion had  been  some  little  time  convened,  Mr  Metcalf  and  myself  entered  the  Senate 
room,  and  Mr.  Clarke  immediately  came  to  us  and  said  the  school  bill  had  just 
passed.  "  Was  there  any  opposition  .i"  "  "No.  Not  a  word  said."  We  retired, 
to  tell  the  pleasing  result.  After  the  act  had  been  in  force -nearly  a  year  and  a 
half,  and  when  Smithfield,  North  Providence,  West  Greenwich,  and  other  towns 
were  takino-  the  proper  measures  in  accordance  with  it,  the  act  was  suddenly,  and 
without  time  for  debate,  repealed-  The  repeal  of  the  act  of  the  State  had  no  ef- 
fect on  the  school  system  in  Providence.  That  existed,  and  has  received  the  in- 
■creasing  support  and  patronage  of  our  citizens  to  the  present  time. 


CONDITION  OF  EDUCATION  IN  RHODE-ISLAND  IN  1828. 

The  following  summary  of  the  state  of  Education  in  Rhode- 
Island  in  1828,  is  taken  from  the  Rhode-Island  Americafi  and 
Gazette  of  January  16,  1828. 

"  Schools  are  now  kept  up  in  our  country  towns  at  a  very  considerable  expense 
to  the  people  ;  an  expense  much  greater  than  would  be  required  of  them  should 
Ihey  raise  an  equal  amount  with  the  sum  they  would  be  entitled  to  receive  from 
the  treasury,  under  the  proposed  act  for  establishing  free  schools.  To  shew  this, 
we  refer  to  the  following  statement,  gathered  from  the  representatives  of  the  towns 
named,  the  general  correctness  of  which  may  be  relied  on,  though  the  statement 
is  not  as  full  as  could  be  wished.  In  1821,  a  committee  appointed  on  the  state  of 
education,  collected  from  most  of  the  towns  the  exact  account  of  the  number  of 
school-houses,  schools,  &c.,  in  each  town.  Their  report  was  never  made  to  the 
legislature,  and  the  information  is  not  to  be  found  on  file.  In  order  to  supply  this 
defect,  as  far  as  possible,  we  have  applied  to  the  several  representatives,  and  now 
give  the  result,  with  the  exception  of  Providence,  which  is  abundantly  provided 
•with  schools. 

Newport. — One  free  school,  with  about  200  scholars  :  42  private  schools,  having 
about  1100  scholars.  These  schools  are  supported  winter  and  summer.  Inhabi- 
tants, 7,319. 

West  Greenwich. — Two  school-houses,  built  by  subscription.  Eleven  schools 
are  regularly  kept  about  three  months  in  the  winter;  three  of  which  are  continued 
nearly  the  year  round.     Inhabitants,  1927. 

Richmond. — Two  school  houses,  in  which  schools  are  kept  a  part  of  each  season 
— also  a  well  attended  Sunday  school.     Inhabitants,  1423. 

Hopkinton. — Nine  school  houses,  in  three  of  which — in  the  vicinity  of  factories 
— schools  are  kept  through  the  year — the  others  in  the  winter.     Inhab.  1821. 

North  Kingstown. — The  Elam  Academy,  and  one  private  school  in  Wickford. — 
There  is  but  one  echool  house  in  the  town,  near  Wm.  Reynold's  factory — in  all 
six  schools,  three  of  which  are  kept  winter  and  summer.     Inhab.  3,007. 

Exeter. — Three  school  houses  in  which  winter  schools  are  kept — no  other  schools 
in  the  town.     Inhab.  2,581. 

East  Greenwich. — Academy,  and  one  private  school  house  in  the  village,  kept 
jear  round  :  four  in  other  parts  of  the  town — in   all,   six   school  houses.    Seven 
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schools  are  kepi  lu  the  winter,  and  three  or  lour  women's  schools  in  the  summer. 
Inhab.     1,519. 

Johnston. — Five  school  houses:  six  or  seven  schools  are  kept  in  the  winter,  and 
two  or  three  in  the  summer.     Inhab.  1,542. 

Charlestoicn. — One  school  house  :  from  five  to  seven  schools  in  the  winter,  and 
three  in  the  summer.     Inhab.  1,160. 

Coventry. — Ten  school  houses  :  fourteen  sclioois  in  winter,  and  seven  in  sum- 
mer.    Inhab.  3,139. 

Portsmouth  — Four  school  houses,  in  which  schools  are  kept  pretty  regularly  in 
winter,  and  in  one  or  two  in  summer.     Inhab.  1,645. 

Foster. — Fifteen  school  houses — all  open  in  the  winter  season,  and  most  of  them 
in  summer.     Inhab.  2,000. 

J^orth  Providence. — Seven  school  houses — an  academy,  and  four  other  schools 
in  Pawtucket,  two  men's  and  three  women's,  kept  most  of  the  year — in  all,  eleven 
schools  in  the  town,  most  of  them  kept  open  but  a  part  of  the  year.     Inhab.  2,420. 

Cranston — is  divided  into  eleven  districts,  and  has  eleven  school  houses,  though 
schools  are  not  regularly  kept  in  all.  There  are  five  other  schools — in  all,  sixteen 
schijols,  but  a  small  part  kept  through  the  year.     Inhab.  2,274. 

Middlctown — Five  school  houses,  in  which  are  schools  regularly  in  winter,  and 
irregularly  in  summer.     Inhab.  949. 

Waricick. — Seven  school  houses,  in  which  are  kept  men's  schools,  besides  two 
or  three  others:  six  women's  schools  in  winter  and  summer — in  all,  sixteen  schools. 
Inhab.  3,643. 

Smithjield — Has  thirteen  school  houses.  Two  of  these  are  well  conducted  acad- 
emies, kept  the  year  round,  at  Woonsocket  and  Slatersville,  two  flourishing  man- 
ufacturing villages.  There  is  also  a  private  school  at  Woonsocket.  Two  school 
houses  on  the  east  road,  four  on  the  Worcester  road — one  Sayles'  hill — one  in  An- 
gell's  neighborhood — one,  Louisquisset  turnpike,  of  brick,  and  one  near  R.  Mo  wry. 
Besides  schools  regularly  kept  in  these  places,  there  are  live  others — in  all  nine- 
teen schools.     lahub.  4,678. 

Cumberland — Is  divided  into  districts,  and  has  thirteen  school  houses — schools 
regularly  kept  and  well  attended  in  all.     Inhab.  2,653. 

Burriiville. — Eleven  school  houses — schools  in  all  in  the  winter,  averaging  forty 
scholars  each — one  kept  the  year  round.  There  are  four  or  five  private  schools  in 
summer.     Inhab.  2,164. 

Scituate. — Five  school  houses.  There  are  probably  some  sothcr  cho.ijs  in  the 
town  ;  but  a  correct  statement  could  nol  be  obtained.     Inhab.  2,834. 

Gloccster. — Eleven  school  houses,  and  about  fifteen  schools  in  the  town  in  win- 
ter.    Inhab.  2,504. 

Jame^oicn — Three  school  houses,  schools  kept  in  but  two  in  winter.  Inhab.  448. 

Barrington. — Three  school  houses — schools  kept  winter  and  summer.  Inhab. 
634. 

Little  Compton. — Eight  school  houses  open  in  winter,  and  most  all  in  summer. 
Inhab.  1,580. 

Westerly. — Six  school  houses  open  the  year  round,  limited  to  thirty  scholars 
each.  There  are  two  academies,  one  at  Pawcatuck,  a  manufacturing  village,  kept 
the  year  round — in  all,  eight  schools.     Inhab.  1,972. 

Bristol. — Four  school  houses,  one  of  which  is  an  academy,  with  two  schools  in 
it.  There  are  five  men's  schools  in  w  inter,  and  seven  women's  schools  through  the 
year.  The  town  appropriates  about  $350  annually  for  support  of  schools,  arising 
from  the  rent  of  market,  licences,  and  some  land  given  for  that  purpose.  Inhab. 
3,197. 

Warren. — One  academy  and  four  school  houses — three  built  by  the  town,  and 
one  by  an  individual.  There  are  five  men's  schools  in  winter,  (including  the  aca- 
demy,) and  an  average  of  twelve  female  schools  through  the  year,  in  addition  to 
the  above — sometimes  as  many  as  twenty  female  schools.     Inhab.  1,806. 

New  Shoreham. — One  school  house.  There  are  four  schools,  averaging  thirty 
scholars  each,  kept  four  months  in  winter,  and  about  six  months  in  summer. 
Inhab.  955. 

South  Kingstown. — One  academy,  in  which  a  school  is  kept  the  year  round,  and 
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seven  school  houses,  in  which  scliools  are  kept  winter  and  summer.     There  a  num- 
ber of  schools  kept  irregularly  in  private  houses.     Inhab.  3,723 

Tiverton. — Ten  school  houses,  in  which  schools  are  kept  pretty  regularly.  There 
are  a  few  other  small  schools.     Inhab.  2,875. 

Providence. — There  are  eight  public  schools  in  this  town,  at  which  about  nine 
hundred  children  are  taught.  Six  or  seven  academies,  where  the  higher  branches 
are  taught,  including  the  Friends'  Seminary,  and  probably  eighty  or  ninety  pri- 
vate schools.  In  1821  a  regular  return  was  made  of  all  the  schools  in  town.  Ex- 
clusive of  the  public  schools,  there  were  then  ten  men's  schools,  and  forty-four 
kept  by  females.  Since  then  this  number  has  greatly  increased.  The  expense  of 
the  public  schools  paid  by  tax  on  the  inhabitants,  is  not  much  short  of  $5,000. 
The  amount  paid  by  parents  for  private  tuition  is  doubtless  double  that  sum,  mak- 
ino-  at  the  lowest  estimate  $15,000,  annually  paid  for  the  tuition  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Providence.  It  is  obvious  therefore,  that  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  Providence  will  gain  nothing  by  the  system  of  free  schools  becoming  gen- 
eral, as  she  would  pay  much  more  into  the  treasury,  toward  the  support  of  schools  in 
other  towns,  than  she  would  be  entitled  to  draw  out,  besides  making  up  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  support  of  her  ow'n  schools  Inhabitants  in  1820,  11,767.  Since  in- 
creased to  upwards  of  17,000. 

Population  of  the  counties  in  1820,  Providence  35,736  Newport  15,771.  Wash- 
ington 15,687.     Kent  10,228.     Bristol  5,637. 

Supposed  number  of  children  necessary  to  be  educated,  viz.  Providence  county 
15,315.  Newport  6,527.  Washington  7,093.  Kent  4,547.  Bristol  2,361.  In 
the  State  35,843  children. 

From  an  examination  of  the  above  statement,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a 
much  larger  number  of  school  houses  erected  than  has  been  generally  supposed, 
and  but  few  additional  ones  will  be  required.  It  is  obvious  too,  that  the  expense 
to  all  the  towns  of  keeping  up  the  schools  they  now  maintain,  is  a  much  greater 
sum  than  they  will  be  required  to  assess  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  their  proportion 
of  any  money  that  may  be  appropriated  out  of  tbe  Treasury  ;  thus  giving  them, 
at  a  less  expense  than  the  inhabitants  of  those  towns  nov.'  voluntarily  incur  nearly 
double  the  advantages  of  education  they  are  now  receiving. 

The  total  number  of  school  houses  erected  in  all  the  towns  in  the  State,  (exclu- 
ding Providence  and  Newport)  are  181,  and  10  academies.  The  number  of  win- 
ter schools,  averaging  at  least  three  months  in  a  year,  maintained  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  those  towns,  is  262.  A  winter  school  for  three  months,  must  cost  at  least 
$100,  which  gives  $26,200,  the  sum  now  annally  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  above  alluded  to,  for  the  education  of  their  children,  besides  the  expenses 
of  keeping  female  schools  in  summer.  If  the  blank  in  the  bill  now  before  the 
General  Assembly  is  filled  with  $10,000,  the  proportion  which  those  towns  will 
receive  from  that  sum  will  so  much  diminish  their  expenses  of  education  ;  or  if 
they  add  it  to  what  they  now  pay  within  themselves,  will  greatly  extend  the 
means  of  instruction  among  their  children,  without  one  cent  additional  burden,  the 
only  effect  being  to  equalize  the  payment  of  the  sums  now  voluntarily  raised  in  the 
several  towns. 

Taking  the  estimate  for  the  criterion  of  apportionment,  the  several  towns  would 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  following  .=  ums  out  of  an  annual  allowance  from  the  Trea- 
sruy  of  $10,000,  viz. ;  Newport,  609,40.  Portsmouth  245,08.  New  Shoreham, 
37,32.  Jamestown  107,22.  Middletown  137,86.  Tiverton  175,36.  Little  Comp- 
ton  153,18.  Providence  2,910  54.  Smithfield  551,46.  Scituate  291,04.  Gloces- 
ter  208,32.  Cumberland  286,48.  Cranston  306,38.  Johnston  196,08.  North 
Providence  382,96.  Foster  193.  Burrillville  199,80.  Westerly  143,98.  North 
Kingstown,  266,54.  South  Kingstown  336,74.  Charlesiown  107,22.  Exeter 
183,86.  Richmond  91,90.  Hopkinton  143,98.  Bristol  459,49.  Warren  169,94. 
Harrington  58,60.  Warwick  398,28.  East  Greenwich  140,74.  West  Greenwich 
190,74.     Coventry  175,22. 

O'  The  SECONn  Volume  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  or  Instruction,  is 
published  by  C.  Burnett,  Jr.,  Providence,  and  edited  by  Henry  Barnard,  Commis- 
sioner of  Puhlic  Schools.     Price  One  Dollar  per  Volume. 
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DEBATE  ON  THE  SCHOOL  ACT  OE  18^8. 
We  have  recently  met  with  a  pamphlet  edition  of  the  "  De- 
bute on  the  Bill  establishing  Free  Schools  at  the  January  Ses- 
sion of  the  Rhode  Island  Legislature^  A.  D.  1828,"  reported 
for  the  Rhode-Isla7id  American,  by  B.  F.  Hallett.  We  propose 
to  make  a  few  extracts  from  this  interesting  debate,  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  the  views  of  some  of  the  public  men  of 
Rhode-Island  on  the  subject  of  Free  Schools  twenty  years  ago, 
and  preserving  the  history  of  the  school  system  of  this  State. 
The  subject  was  brought  before  the  Assembly  at  the  October 
Session,  in  1827,  by  memorials  from  inhabitants  of  Smithfield, 
Cumberland,  Johnston,  East  Greenwich,  and  other  towns.  The 
following  Memorial  was  signed  by  many  inhabitants  of  the  town 
of  East  Greenwich. 

To  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantation, 
the  undersiged^  inhabitants  of  said  State,  respectfully  represent 
That  althougli  the  measures  taken  by  individuals  for  the  support  of  common 
rchools  are  evidence  of  an  increasing  conviction  of  the  benefits  of  early  education, 
and  deserve  much  praise,  your  Memorialists  are  persuaded,  that  the  effort  of  public 
spirited  men,  in  the  different  towns,  would  be  greatly  aided  by  the  sanction  of  your 
Honorable  Body,  by  a  legislative  system,  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  by 
occasional  grants  from  the  State  Treasury,  of  such  pecuniary  encouragements  as 
Bhall  be  consistent  with  prudence  and  expediency. 

The  readiness  with  which  people  associate  for  the  purpose  of  building  school- 
houses  and  maintaining  teachers,  would  seem  to  justify  an  opinion  that  tlic  great 
mass  of  our  fellow-citizens  would  highly  approve  a  judicious  system  of  education, 
devised  by  the  Legislature.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  individuals,  thus  anxiously 
engaged  in  the  promotion  of  a  good  work — individuals  too,  among  the  mostrcspect- 
able  and  worthy  of  their  various  neighborhoods,  vvould  be  displeased  by  a  legisla- 
tive interference,  in  aid  of  their  laudable  exertions.  Such  an  interference  would 
probably  stimulate  them  to  new  exertions  and  to  greater  liberality. 

The  good  effects  of  such  a  general  system  of  schools  cannot  be  doubted.  One 
of  our  largest  towns  has,  for  the  last  twenty-seven  years,  maintained  free  schools 
at  an  average  annual  expense  of  four  or  five  thousand  dollars.  The  burthen  thus 
imposed  on  its  ratable  inhabitants  has  been  cheerfully  borne,  in  the  persuasion,  es- 
tablished and  confirmed  by  experience,  that  the  expenditure  is  judicious  and  profit- 
able. 

Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  means  of  extending  this  inestimable  blessing  to 
all  parts  of  the  State  are  ample,  and  easily  obtained.  Tho  expenses  of  the  State 
government  are  light,  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  Stale  governments.  A  ju- 
dicious selection  of  sources  of  revenue,  hitherto  untouched  in  this  State,  would 
furnish  the  requisite  means,  without  direct  assessment  on  property  of  whatever  de- 
scription. 

A  prudent  view  to  its  own  preservation  would  seem  to  inculcate  on  every  re- 
publican State  the  establshment  of  a  general  system  of  education.  The  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  imparting  security 
and  permanency  to  our  liberal  institutions.  When  the  people  are  taught  that  law- 
ful magistracy  proceeds  from  their  will,  and  is  devised  for  their  benefit,  they  will 
have  been  furnished  with  a  powerful  motive  for  the  sedulous  preservation  of  the 
law  which  they  now  enjoy. 

The  benefits  of  good  government  consist  in  the  efficacious  operation  of  the  laws 
upon  every  class  and  order  of  society  in  the  State.     This  efficacious  operation  can 
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tinly  be  promoted  and  perfected  by  the  vigilance  of  the  people — of  those  by  whom 
ttrla  for  whom  the  government  has  been  created.  But  the  people  cannot  properly 
exercise  this  vigilance,  if  they  are  not  informed,  as  well  of  their  rights  as  of  the 
means  by  which  those  rights  should  be  preserved.  Among  an  illiterate  an  udedu- 
cated  people,  the  love  of  freedom  is  an  irregular  passion,  liable  to  be  extinguished 
by  its  own  extravagances.  Among  a  well  informed  people,  it  becomes  amoral  sen- 
timent, closely  allied  with  their  religion,  and  exercises  its  salutary  influence  in  al3 
their  thoughts  and  actions.  That  all  men  are  equally  entitled  to  those  rights  of 
humanity,  which  are  essential  to  their  existence,  their  personal  safety  and  happi- 
ness, as  well  as  to  those  political  rights  which  the  laws  of  the  community  secure  to 
its  individual  members — that  all  should  be  protected  in  the  acquisition  and  enjoy- 
ment of  property,  under  those  laws — and  that  an  infraction  or  denial  of  any  of 
these  rights  to  one,  is  a  virtual  invasion  of  the  rights  of  every  one — are  truths  which 
should  be  instilled  by  early  education,  and  assimilated  with  all  the  thoughts  and 
habits  of  the  freeman.  This  cannot  be  otherwise  done  so  well  as  by  a  general  sys- 
tem of  education,  extended  at  the  public  expense,  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  State. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  our  patrimony  is  the  freedom  of  our  political  institu- 
tions. Let  us,  while  transmitting  that  freedom  to  our  successors,  eu'dow  them^  al- 
so, with  the  knowledge  by  which  it  may  be  most  effectually  preserved.  We  owe- 
this  duty  to  ourselves,  to  them,  and  to  our  common  country. 

This  Memorial,  with  others,  was  referred  to  a  Committee  who 
reported,  at  the  January  Session,  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
Free  Schools.  The  debate  was  opened  by  the  late  JosEph  L. 
Tillinghast,  Esq.,  then  a  member  from  Providence,  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  who  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  Speaker — I  rejoice  to  have  lived  to  .see  the  day  when  the  question,  whether 
we  shall  make  provision,  by  free  schools,  for  the  education  of  our  youth,  is  presented 
distinctly  for  discussion  in  the  Legislature  of  this  state,  with  a  view  to  a  present 
decision.  A  happy  union  of  circumstances — a  deep  and  steady  flow  of  just  opin- 
ions— sentiments  cherished  and  fostered  with  patience  and  with  hope,  concurring! 
at  length  with  the  results  of  prosperous  industry,  have  brought  us  to  this  position^ 
and  placed  the  important  decision  fairly  and  directly  in  our  power.  I  am  persuad- 
ed that  upon  this  question,  in  which  so  many  wishes,  so  many  important  interests, 
and  the  welfare  of  so  many  human  beings,  living  and  hereafter  to  live,  are  involv- 
ed, we  have  now  the  power  to  give  an  affirmative  decision,  consistently  with  the 
most  scrupulous  prudence,  according  to  our  consciences,  and  with  the  cordial  con- 
currence of  a  great  majority  of  the  people  of  this  state.  And  I  sincerely  hope  that 
no  misapprehension  or  adverse  event  may  now  arise  to  deprive  us  of  that  power,  or 
refer  us  to  a  distant — perhaps  a  hopeless — period  for  exerciseing  it. 

Sir,  1  would  not  willingly  believe  that  a  single  member  of  this  House  is,  in  his 
heart,  opposed  to  the  appropriation  of  a  portion  of  the  public  revenue  to  so  laudable 
and  lastingly  beneficent  a  purpose.  Were  we  in  the  dominions  of  some  absolute 
prince,  or  domineering  aristocracy,  we  might  expect  opposition  to  the  principle  of 
general  instruction.  Of  such  governments  it  is  the  policy  to  preserve  unquestion- 
ed sway  over  a  numerical  population — to  enchain  the  mind  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
petuating a  control  over  the  body — to  mould  successive  generations  of  men  into 
witling  and  liveried  instruments  of  ambition  and  power.  The  lawgiver  consults 
the  plain  dictate  of  self-interest  in  locking  up  the  fountains  of  learning  and  truth. 
Even  the  subjects,  the  defrauded  victims  of  so  degrading  a  policy,  whose  spirits, 
in  their  deploriible  servitude,  have  lost  the  power  of  estimating  or  resenting  the 
fraud,  and  are  habituated  to  the  moral  darkness  in  which  they  are  condemned  to 
orrope,  will  often  shun  and  refuse  the  light  that  would  rouae  them  from  apathy  to 
aniruish,  when  it  revealed  to  them  their  actual,  but  hopeless,  degradation.  But  we 
inhabit  no  such  subdued,  sad,  blighted  region.  We  represent  no  such  shackled, 
and  dispirited,  and  degenerate  people.  Our  lot  is  cast  in  a  land  of  free  states — in 
a  sovereignty,  small,  it  is  true,  in  its  extent  of  territory,  but  with  intellectual  and 
physical  means  exceeding  the  proportion  of  its  extent.  A  state  which  has  taken  a 
load  in  the  liberality  of  civil  uidtilutions — originated  bright  and  salutary  examples, 
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aa  well  ae  followed  those  of  others — and  claiming,  by  no  slender  title,  the  dislih- 
guished  appellation  o(  freest  of  the  free. — We  are  surrounded  by  enlightened  re- 
publicks,  each  pressing  forward  in  the  generous  race  of  improvement,  but  with  no 
more  causes  for  emulation  and  ardor  iii  that  race  than  exist  with  us.  Our  very  lo- 
cation, and  the  natural  advantages  which  are  crowded  together  in  our  limited  ter- 
ritory, and  which  1  need  not  point  out  to  those  who  know,  and  feel,  and  gratefully 
acknowledge  them — emphatically  indicate  that,  with  due  encouragement,  every 
art  and  every  mystery  which  can  make  the  materials  of  nature  subservient  to  the 
best  uses  of  society,  may  here  be  brought  to  the  highest  degree  oi  excellence  :  and 
as  to  the  mind  which  actuates  our  general  population,  (in  which  I  include  that  in- 
teresting portion  on  which  our  hopes,  and  affections,  and  faith  for  future  conso- 
lations and  renovated  strength,  repose — the  rising  generation — )  I  believe  it  to  be 
as  capable  of  cultivation,  as  capable  of  rewarding  cultivation,  as  rich  in  invention, 
as  effective  in  operation,  as  sagacious  and  vigorous  in  applying  instruction  to  its 
legitimate  purposes,  and  improving  it  by  the  resources  of  native  genius,  as  the 
collective  mind  of  any  people  who  have  existed. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  it  strikes  me  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  lawgiver,  prompt- 
ly and  with  no  further  delay,  than  necessity  requires,  to  make  provision  for  gen- 
eral instruction.  With  us,  the  lawgiver  is  the  people.  It  is  the  interest  of  the 
people  that  the  civil  rights  and  institutions,  which  they  enjoy,  should  outlive  the 
dangers  to  which  the  fluctuations  and  changes  in  society  must  subject  them,  and 
be  perpetuated  in  their  posterity.  It  is  therefore  the  interest,  as  well  as  the  duty 
of  the  lawgivers,  to  provide  for  general  instruction.  It  is  the  interest  of  every  in- 
dividual and  every  class  of  the  people.  Not  merely  in  their  civil  or  collective  ca- 
pacity, but  in  every  capacity,  in  every  relation,  in  every  pursuit,  which  can  justly 
excite  the  attachments  or  the  activity  of  a  rational  and  immortal  being  amid  the 
obligations  of  public  or  the  more  endearing  ties  of  domestic  life  ;  in  the  rational 
pursuits  of  business  or  repose.  To  the  owners  and  operators  of  every  valuable 
species  of  property,  its  fruits  must  be  an  increased  value,  and  improvement,  and 
security  to  that  property.  To  those  who  have  none,  it  gives  consolation,  and 
usefulness,  and  the  hope  and  means  of  acquisition.  In  a  Republican  Government, 
the  prize  is  not  set  on  high  for  a  favored  few,  nor  must  the  avenues  be  locked  to 
all  but  the  possessors  of  a  golden  key.  The  child  of  poverty  and  obscurity,  as  well 
as  the  child  of  wealth  and  honor,  may  aspire  to  the  same  rank,  the  same  credit, 
the  same  sources  of  enjoj'ment ;  and  is  bound  by  the  same  general  duties.  He 
ought  to  be  qualified  to  discharge  those  duties.  The  means  of  acquiring  these  en- 
joyments ought  not  to  be  withheld. 

It  has  been  strongly  said  that  our  constitutions  do  not  recognize  such  a  being  as 
an  unlettered  man.  Sir,  every  citizen  has  not  only  the  right  but  in  some  instances 
is  even  bound  by  conscientious  duty,  to  take  some  part  in  public  affairs.  One  of 
the  most  simple  and  ordinary  of  political  acts  which  a  freeman  is  called  to  per- 
form, is  that  ofgfiving  his  suffrage.  He  should  be  qualified  to  perform  it  with  in- 
telligence; with  a  mind  instructed  in  the  tendency  of  measures,  neither  depressed 
and  doubtful,  nor  confident  and  obstinate,  through  ignorance,  nor  liable,  to  be 
misled  by  influence  and  art.  But,  above  all,  he  should  be  able  to  perform  the  act 
itself,  by  himself,  without  the  aid,  perhaps  the  interested  aid  of  another.  With  us 
the  very  act  of  voting  requires  that  he  should  be  able  to  read  his  vote,  and  write 
nis  name. 

The  rudiments  of  Education  are  the  equipments  of  the  citizen  ;  and  he  can  no 
more  perform  the  duties  of  self  government — he  can  no  more  pass  through  the 
forms  that  a  republican  government  requires  of  him  without  them,  than  the  soldier 
can  perform  military  duty  without  the  arms  and  equipments  which  the  law  pre- 
scribes— and  which,  let  me  add,  the  law  provides  for  him  who  has  not  [he  means 
of  furnishing  himself  Nor  have  the  citizens  of  this  state,  sir,  been  insensible  in 
time  past  to  the  importance  of  promoting  education.  It  would  be  unjust  to  leave 
or  to  countenance  an  impression  that  they  had  been  so  insensible.  It  would  be  un- 
just to  omit  to  correct  such  an  impression  if  such  at  this  time  any  where  exists. — 
Left  as  this  state  was  at  the  close  of  the  war  Independence,  loaded  with  an 
enormous  debt  contracted  in  defence  of  the  common  country,  which  it  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  procure  to  be  funded  and  assumed  by  the  United  States,  as 
other  states  did  with  theirs, — limited  in  territory,  and,  until  a  new  spring  was 
given  to  our  resources,  limited  in  means,  our  citizens  for  a  long  period  had  a  hard 
struggle  to  maintain  against  disadvantages  for  which  they   were  not  in  fault  and 
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found  itdiflicult  to  meottho  necessary  and  ordinary  expenses  of  government.  Bat 
from  the  printed  summary  which  we  have  seen  at  this  session,  exhibiting  the 
number  and  state  of  the  school  houses  and  schools,  in  our  several  towns  we  can- 
not but  derive  gratifying  evidence  that  this  great  object  has  by  no  means  been  left 
without  attention.  In  various  towns,  especiallv  in  latter  years  individuals  have 
associated  themselves  and  devoted  a  zeal  and  bounty  worthy  of  all  praise,  to  the 
providing  of  schools  for  their  respective  districts  and  families.  But  this  mode 
operates  hardly  and  unequally  upon  a  few,  whose  spirit  leads  them  to  adopt  it  and 
its  benefits  do  not  flow  over  the  whole  community,  nor  always  reach  those  who 
most  emphatically  need  them. 

Twenty-eight  years  have  now  nearly  elapsed  since  this  General  Assembly  pass- 
ed an  act  establishing  Free  Schools.*  That  act  was  repealed  before  it  had  gone 
completely  into  operation.  It  contained  some  provisions,  not  contained  in  the  bill 
now  reported,  which  proved  to  be  unacceptable  to  the  people  of  most  of  the  towns. 
But,  sir,  with  no  other  obligation  or  guaranty  than  that  act,  the  town  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent,  (Providence,)  proceeded  to  establish  Free  Schools,  and  by 
what  may  perhaps  be  called  a  voluntary  and  unanimous  constitution  from  its  citi- 
zens, has  continued  to  maintain  and  augment  them  to  this  day.  What  is  the  prac- 
tical lesson  of  experience,  which  has  thus  been  furnished  us .''  We  live  with  the 
daily  exhibition  of  that  lesson  before  our  eyes,  and  can  judge.  Do  you  believe 
that  among  the  sources  of  the  success  and  growth  of  this  town  (and  I  speak  of 
them  not  for  any  purpose  of  pride,  but  for  improvement) — do  you  believe  that  a- 
mong  the  causes  of  it^  prosperity  we  may  not  place  this  early  care  to  rescue  the 
infant  mind  and  give  it  the  means  of  usefulness  and  honorable  industry  ?  Do  you 
believe  that  we  should  now  have  possessed  the  same  orderly,  industrious,  enter- 
prizing,  intelligent,  thriving  population,  which  it  is  but  justice  to  say  we  have, 
had  each  successive  generation  been  left,  without  this  care,  to  waste  the  precious 
hours  of  childhood  in  the  streets,  or,  if  they  escaped  Idleness  and  vice,  to  feel  the 
pirvations  and  mortifications  of  icvnorance  durino-  life.'  Sir,  among  the  brightest 
mi  nds  that  have  adorned  their  native  town  and  carried  their  enterprize  with  its 
vis'' ble  and  salutary  effects  into  all  portions  of  the  state,  are  some  of  those  who  r 
ceived  their  first  lessons  in  education  at  these  primary  schools 

Without  appealing  to  the  free  and  enlightened  nations  of  former  times,  that  ev- 
er recognized  the  provision  for  education  as  forming  a  paramount  claim  upon  the 
legislate,  we  have  sufliclent  experience  of  our  own  ;  and  in  the  forms  of  our  gov- 
ernment It  must  be  allowed  that  this  claim  is  enforced  by  a  superior  and  peculiar 
necessity. 

But  fears  are  entertained  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  act  of  1800.  In 
the  first  place,  that  act  was  compulsory.  It  compelled  every  town,  at  its  own  im- 
mediate expense,  by  means  of  taxation,  to  build  school  houses,  and  establish  and 
maintain  schools  therein  ;  after  which  twenty  per  cent  of  such  annual  taxes,  if  the 
whole  did  not  exceed  $6000,  was  to  be  drawn  by  the  towns  out  of  the  General 
Treasury.  But  the  most  offensive  section,  the  one  which  probably  hastened  the 
repeal,  was  that  in  which  seven  freemen  in  any  school  district  were  authorised  to 
hold  a  district  meeting,  and  order,  assess  and  levy  taxes  in  the  same  manner  as 
town  taxes  to  any  amount  that  they  should  deem  expedient,  for  schooling,  inde- 
pendently of  the  general  provision  made  by  the  town.  This  delegation  of  great 
authority  to  a  few  persons,  a  majority  of  whom  might  be  interested  in  making  the 
taxes  exhorbitant,  occasions  great  uneasiness. 

The  present  bill  is  free  from  such  objections.  It  has  no  compulsory  provisions 
or  penalties.  It  leaves  the  towns  the  voluntary  option  to  unite  in  and  partake  of 
its  provisions  or  not.  It  offers  and  provides  for  them  an  inducement,  operating 
from  year  to  year,  to  unite  and  partake  by  provisions  of  their  own  ;  but  if  they 
think  proper  to  postpone  this  course,  it  leaves  Ihem,  in  the  mean  time,  precisely 
where  they  are,  untaxed  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  at  liberty  to  take  their  pro- 
portions when  they  choose.  It  goes  upon  the  belief,  justified  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  liberality  of  our  citizens,  that  no  town  which  chooses  not  to  make  a  provision 
for  the  present,  will  be  actuated  by  any  jealous  or  unsocial  disposition  to  prevent 
others  from  doing  so  who  may  be  willing.  It  docs  not  defer  the  accomplishment 
of  its  objects  and  the  long  deferred  hopes  of  the  community  to  a  distant  and  specu- 
lative period.     It   makes  a  present  provision  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  this 


*See  Journul  of  R.  I.  Inslitule  of  Instiuction,  vol.  1,  p.  101. 
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our  day,  as  well  as  those  of  future  times  ;  an  immediate  provision  for  that  grea 
good,  an  early  education  ;  of  which  every  man  who  has  fortunately  received  the 
benefits,  knows  how  to  estimate  the  value,  and  every  one  who  has  been  unfortu- 
nately left  destitute,  feels  and  deeply  deplores  the  irreparable  privation.  It  makes 
that  provision  at  a  time  when  the  state  of  the  public  treasury  fully  justifies  it ; 
when  the  sources  of  revenue  heretofore  provided  have  begun  to  be  effective  and 
productive,  according  to  their  respective  character,  and  promise  to  continue  so, 
according  to  every  probable  estimate,  without  diminution. 

[Mr.  T.  then  made  a  thorough  statement  of  the  situation  of 
the  Treasury,  and  showed  that  the  amount  appropriated  by  the 
bill  could  be  calculated  on,  and  then  proceeded.] 

Being  then  in  a  situation  to  make  a  present  provision,  let  us  for  a  moment  con- 
sider the  principle  of  the  bill  reported.  By  ihe  first  section  a  sum  left  blank,  and 
which,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  rest  of  the  bill  passes,  I  shall  projjose  to  be 
^10,000 — is  to  be  set  apart  from  the  revenue  arising  from  lotteries  and  auction 
sales,  to  be  paid  out  annually  to  the  towns,  according  to  their  respective  propor- 
tions under  the  last  estimate  of  rateable  property.  This  seems  the  most  obvious, 
just,  and  equal  ratio  of  distribution  ;  and,  as  far  as  we  can  pursue  equality,  we  are 
bound  to  do  so.  When  we  come  to  the  actual  application  of  the  money  to  its  im- 
mediate object,  the  idea  of  equality,  in  respect  to  the  numbers  of  individuals  to  be 
benefitted  by  each  portion,  cannot  be  retained.  An  individual  who  has  but  one 
child,  though  he  may  be  assessed  at  twenty  dollars  tax,  will  receive  less  fruits  of 
the  appropriation  than  he  who  is  assessed  at  a  dollar  and  has  ten  children.  And 
this  will  apply  also  to  the  respective  towns,  as  well  as  families,  who  may  have 
more  or  less  children  requiring  education  than  their  respective  proportions  in  the 
estimate. — Perfect  equality  in  the  application,  therefore,  is  impossible.  But  equal- 
ity in  the  distribution,  according  to  the  proportion  in  which  the  towns  are  bound 
to  contribute  to  the  public  expenses,  is  attainable,  and  seems  just.  Nevertheless,  I 
have  heard  suggestions  from  several  members  that  the  ratio  of  population  might 
be  preferable.  If  so,  it  is  open  to  discussion  ;  and  if,  upon  discussion,  that  ratio  is 
deemed  best,  it  will  prevail.  I  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  if  the  main 
principle  and  benefit  contemplated  by  the  bill  is  established,  it  is  not  my  purpose  or 
wish  to  adhere  pertinaciously  to  the  exact  provisions  of  the  bill  on  this  point,  or  on 
any  other,  or  to  refuse  my  vote  to  any  fair  modification.  Whatever  qualifications 
consistent  with  the  spirit  and  efficacy  of  the  measure,  may  be  found  expedient  by 
the  expressed  sense  of  the  House,  after  due  deliberation,  shall  have  my  cheerful 
acquiescence.  And  from  the  effect  of  this  remark  I  would  not  exclude  the  Second 
Section,  which  provides  that  each  Town,  before  receiving  its  proportion,  is  to  raise 
a  sum  equal  to — 1  should  say  the  sum — which  it  is  entitled  to,  as  its  proportion  of 
the  appropriation.  A  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  amount  so  to  be  raised 
by  the  towns  ;  and  half  the  above  sum  has  been  named.  This  also  is  open  to  dis- 
cussion, in  settling  the  details  of  the  bill.  But  I  would  here  suggest  that  it  is  cer- 
tainly an  object  to  provide  as  much  as  ^20,000  annually.  Upon  ^20,000  appor- 
tioned according  to  the  estimate,  the  smallest  Towns  in  the  State  would  liave 
$116. 

The  treasury  could  not  probably  spare  $20,000  a  year,  without  resorting  to  other 
modes  of  supplying  it  than  those  that  have  of  late  sufficed.  And  of  all  modes  of 
directly  raising  money,  none  are  so  satisfactory  as  that  by  which  the  freemen  of  each 
Town,  by  themselves  and  their  own  officers  under  their  own  inspection  and  at  their 
own  times,  raise  what  is  wanted  for  their  own  use  and  benefit.  Raising  part  of  the 
fund  directly  from  themselves,  they  would  feel  a  direct  interest  in  seeing  to  its 
careful  application,  and  I  think  we  should  be  mistaken  if  we  should  suppose  that 
the  freemen  of  most  of  the  Towns  in  the  State  are  not,  at  this  time,  prepared,  wil- 
lingly and  cheerfully  to  raise  their  proportions,  for  the  objects  of  this  bill.  By  a 
provision  in  connexion  with  this,  the  Towns  that  neglect  to  raise  their  proportion, 
do  not  thereby  lose  their  right  to  partake  of  the  fund,  except  for  each  year  of  the 
neglect.  Their  proportions  are  to  be  added  to  the  fund  for  distribution  the  next 
year,  and  they  can  at  any  time  come  in  and  partake.  The  succeeding  Sections 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  School  committees,  and  their   powers  and  duties; 
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and  for  the  mode  in  which  the  Treasurer  is  to  keep  his  accounts  of  the  revenues 
appropriated,  and  report  and  publish  each  Town's  annual  proportion. 

The  last  Section  provides  for  an  appropriation  of  a  sum  certain,  out  of  the  money 
now  in  the  treasury,  to  be  invested  in  productive  Stock,  for  the  commencement 
and  formation  of  a  permanent  School  Fund,  allowing  only  so  much  of  the  interest 
to  be  used  as  may  be  required  in  case  of  a  deficiency  in  the  sum  for  annual  distribu- 
tion. The  object  of  this  is  to  form  a  nucleus  upon  which  future  appropriations  and 
donations  accruing,  may  accumulate  and  be  preserved  inviolate  for  the  purposes  of 
Public  Education. 

These  being  the  prineipal  features  of  the  bill  before  you,  I  now  move,  Sir,  that 
we  proceed  to  consider  it  Section  by  Section.  And  I  sincerely  hope  and  trust  that 
we  shall  proceed  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation,  and  mutual  concession,  without  em- 
barrassment and  with  united  purpose,  to  adopt  the  main  principle  of  the  bill;  to 
make  it  conform  to  our  best  views  of  prudence  and  utility  ;  and  at  all  events,  before 
we  leave  it,  before  we  separate,  now,  in  our  day  and  opportunity,  to  discharge  our 
duty  to  the  Republic  in  this  particular,  and  make  an  effectual  provsion  for  the  edu- 
ucation  of  our  youth,  which  may  be  felt  in  its  salutary  effects  upon  this  and  each 
succeeding  generation. 

A  substitute  for  the  bill  of  the  Committee  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Waterman,  of  Warwick,  in  which  provision  was  made  for  a 
permanent  and  accumulating  fund,  and  the  establishment  of 
schools  was  postponed  until  the  increase  of  the  fund  was  large 
enough  to  support  them  without  subjecting  the  people  to  taxa- 
tion in  their  behalf.  A  similar  plan  was  afterwards  presented  by- 
Governor  Fenner,  in  the  Senate.  It  was  feared  that  the  land- 
holders would  not  acquiesce  in  the  imposition  of  a  tax.  To  this 
argument  Mr  Tillinghast  replied  : — 

The  gentleman  asks  us  if  we  believe  that  the  people,  and  especially  the  land- 
holders, will  consent  to  make  it  good.  Sir,  this  is  speaking  as  if  the  people,  and 
especially  the  landholders,  were  a  class  of  persons  who  are  to  receive  no  benefit 
from  tiiis  measure,  and  had  no  interest  in  it,  on  their  own  account.  Are  they  sup- 
posed incapable  of  perceiving  that  it  is  a  general  benefit,  of  which  each  class  will 
partake  as  largely  as  any  other  .''  Or  are  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  supposed  to  be 
willing  that  Education  and  information,  and  the  means  of  advancement  in  life, 
shall  be  excluded  from  them  and  from  their  children,  and  confined  to  persons  en- 
gaged in  other  pursuits.''  But,  independently  of  all  moral  benefits,  and  upon  mere 
consideration  of  property,  does  not  every  landholder  know  that  the  value  of  his 
land  is  increased  by  the  fCducation  of  youth,  and  the  enlightened,  moral  and  well 
informed  condition  of  the  community  growing  up  around  him — that  his  farm  is 
more  valuable  if  situated  in  an  orderly,  well  instructed  and  enterprising  neighbor- 
hood, than  if  less  fortunately  located  ?  In  another  view,  it  has  been  stated  by  an 
intelligent  and  leading  Manufacturer,  that  the  very  water-power  of  Rhode-Island, 
-was,  to  a  known  extent,  less  valuable  than  that  in  the  contiguous  States,  for  want 
of  a  provision  for  schools  which  these  States  enjoy.  The  price  of  schooling  is  felt 
in  the  wages  of  the  families  employed.  It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  enumerate 
or  describe  the  various  channels  by  which  benefits  are  constantly  flowing  to  and 
through  and  over  a  community,  from  fountains  of  instruction  widely  opened  and 
liberally  jnaintained. 

This  appeal  to  the  landholders,  the  landed  interest,  is  often  resorted  to  for  other 
purposes  than  their  interests.  I  know  it  is  a  catching  argument.  But  the  landholders 
ot  this  State  are  too  magnanimous,  and  too  intelligent  to  be  borne  away  by  the  drift 
of  such  an  appeal  on  this  subject.  They  are  watchful  and  cautious,  as  they  should 
be  in  regard  to  expenditure.  But  for  a  good  purpose,  for  a  valuable  object,  they 
are  willing  to  do  whatever  justice  and  the  occasion  may  require.  They  are  as  ca- 
pable as  others  of  estimating  the  returns  which  an  expenditure  for  this  object  will 
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make.  And,  Sir,  let  me  say,  and  I  appeal  to  their  own  hearts  for  its  truth,  they 
have  strong  attachments — they  have  deep  and  kindly  feelings — they  love  their 
children,  and  are  willing  to  do  aa  much  as  others  for  their  present  and  future  good. 
If  the  landholders  in  this  House  shall  adopt  the  principles  ol  this  bill  as  reasonable, 
what  right  will  any  one  have  to  say  that  other  landholders  cannot  see  reason  as 
well  as  they  ?  But  thus  it  is.  When  we  are  in  the  Assembly  we  hear  it  said,  "the 
people  will  not  consent;"  and  when  we  are  among  the  people,  we  hear  it  echoed 
^'' the  Assembly  will  not  act.''  lam  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  sentiments  of 
the  people  on  this  subject,  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  I  have  conversed  with 
many  of  all  occupations,  and  I  believe  that  the  people  are  ready  to  do  their  part,  if 
the  Assembly  will  do  theirs.  *  *  *  *      .       * 

Reference  is  repeatedly  made  to  the  sense  of  the  people.  Sir,  we  should  respect 
the  sense  of  the  people.  But  much  do  they  mistake  the  feelings  and  views  of  the 
people  of  this  State,  who  suppose  them  adverse  to  a  present  and  effectual  provis- 
ion for  Education.  If  it  were  so,  it  would  be  our  duty  to  endeavor  to  convince 
them  of  better  things.  And  every  legislator,  after  all,  will  find  that  the  surest  way 
to  satisfy  his  constituents  is,  upon  a  careful  survey  of  the  premises  on  which  he 
acts,  to  act  satisfactorily  to  his  own  conscientious  judgment.  His  example,  as  well 
as  his  act,  will  thus  be  salutary,  and  stands  the  best  chance  of  being  acceptable — 
and  if  not,  he  has  provided  for  himself  a  support  and  consolation  of  which  nothing 
can  deprive  him. 

Mr.  Dixon,  of  Westerly,  appears  from  this  Report  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  earnest  advocates  for  immediate  action  on  the 
subject. 

If,  Sir,  there  is  any  public  utility  to  be  derived  from  Free  Schools,  and  we  now 
have  the  means  of  providing  for  that  measure,  why  not  do  it  at  once.'  We  have 
the  means  of  commencing  them  upon  a  reasonable  tliough  limited  scale  I  admit,  and 
I  ask  who  can  doubt  their  utility  ?  None  who  have  seen  their  beneficial  results. — 
What  greater  benefit  can  be  conferred  on  a  community,  and  especially  the  youth  of 
that  community,  than  a  general  diffusion  of  the  first  rudiments  of  science  ;  it  is  the' 
great  corrective  by  which  society  is  reformed.  Who  are  there  in  this  State  who 
are  opposed  to  its  being  done  in  some  degree  at  public  expense  ?  Whatever  is  of 
public  good  is  generally  conducive  to  private  benefit.  The  gentleman  from  War- 
wick says  the  farming  interest,  the  landholders,  will  not  approve  of  it.  But  I  be- 
lieve every  class  who  comprehend  its  principles  and  see  its  benefits,  will  approve  of 
it.  Those  who  are  conversant  with  the  different  classes  of  the  community  in  the 
State — and  the  State  is  so  small  that  most  of  us  are  acquainted  with  all  the  differ- 
ent interests  it  combines — must  be  thoroughly  convinced  from  their  own  observa- 
tion, of  the  great  importance  of  the  measure  in  contemplation.  Is  it  not  all  impor- 
tant for  this  State  to  retain  its  population  ?  And  what  will  more  conduce  to  that 
end  than  the  establishment  of  such  institutions  as  will  afford  its  population  the 
same  benefits  that  they  can  derive  in  other  States.  The  Towns  of  Providence  and 
Newport,  for  instance,  will  retain  their  population,  because  their  own  wisdom  and 
liberality  have  lead  them  to  establish  free  bchools — in  the  benefits  of  which  all 
classes  may  participate.  But  the  mechanics  in  the  country  are  constantly  remov- 
ing to  those  Towns,  or  to  other  States,  that  thej'  may  be  able  to  school  their  chil- 
dren. Are  not  also  the  laborers  at  your  manufactoring  establishments,  leaving 
them  and  going  into  States  where  the  common  branches  of  learning  are  more  ac- 
cessible, and  is  not  the  provisions  of  some  consequence  to  those  manufacturing 
establishments,  which  so  greatly  contribute  to  the  present  prosperity  and  distinct- 
ion of  the  State.  Not  only.  Sir,  does  the  country  part  of  the  State  loose  its  me-^ 
chanics,  and  the  Manufacturers  their  laborers,  but.  Sir,  the  small  farmers  in  the 
country  who  are  not  able  to  send  their  children  abroad,  are  selling  their  small  farms^ 
and  removing  into  States  where  schools  are  established  by  law  and  where  they 
may  educate  their  children  in  the  common  branches  of  learning,  at  home.  Are- 
those  the  farmers  whom  the  gentleman  from  Warwick  says,  are  opposed  to  sup- 
porting schools  at  public  expense  .'  I  should  think  that  class  would  rejoice  in  the 
establishment  of  public  schools. 

But  I  ask,  Sir,  why  any  landholder  should  be  opposed  to    this    measure  .'     Let 
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his  estate  be  ever  so  extensive, his  possessions  may  leave  him, his  lands  may  pass  from 
under  him,  and  his  money  and  his  bank  stock  may  take  to  itself  wings  and  fly  away. 
Wealth  is  transitory,  and  extremely  so  in  this  country.  The  descendants  of  the 
present  rich  may  sooner  or  later  become  the  future  poor.  Let  every  rich  man 
then,  who  contributes  to  the  establishment  of  free  schools,  consider  that  he  is 
bequeathing  a  legacy,  and  the  richest  one  in  the  gift  of  man,  to  his  children,  his 
grand  children  and  to  his  great  grand  children.  *  * 

It  is  among  the  great  objects  of  establishing  schools  by  law,  that  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  learning  may  be  generally  diffused  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  com- 
munity ;  that  the  children  of  the  poor  may  commence  in  school  exercises  while 
young;  and  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough  to  go  to  school,  they  will  then,  either 
from  taste  or  habit,  progress,  and  those  who  have  talents  will  soon  display  their 
gifts;  but  if  they  are  neglected  until  they  have  arrived  to  riper  years — they  are 
deterred  from  entering  on  the  firtt  lessons  in  education,  either  from  shame  or 
aversion,  or  from  habitual  negligence,  and  of  course  grow  up  in  ignorance. 

Wherever  you  extend  the  light  of  science,  talent  is  developed — extend  the 
means  of  education  even  to  those  in  the  mire  and  darkness  of  obscurity,  and 
you  will  bring  forth  genius  and  enterprise — boys  in  the  lowest  conditions  in 
life,  and  who  perform  servile  offices,  may  have  high  and  exalted  capacities,  and 
with  the  aid  of  education,  may  become  distinguished  in  the  departments  of  church 
and  State.  They  may,  Sir,  in  some  future  day,  when  talents  are  most  wanted, 
command  your  ships    in  triumph  on   the  ocean,  or  lead  your  armies  to  victory, 

Mr.  Potter,  of  South  Kingstown,  remarked — 

I  am  sincerely  in  favor  of  establishing  schools.  F  want  to  carry  it  into  ef- 
fect. I  know  how  beneficial  Free  Schools  have  been  to  this  Town,  (Provi- 
dence.) The  houses  here  rent  for  50  per  cent  more,  than  they  would  if  there 
were  uo  public  schools.  A  mechanic  can  afford  to  pay  it,  because  he  more 
than  saves  it  in  educating  his  children.  It  is  owing  to  this  that  the  town  of 
Providence  has  been  getting  away  the  population  from  the  rest  of  the   State. 

The   Bill  was  opposed  on  its  own  merits,  principally  by  Mr. 
Bull,  and  Mr.  Hazard,  of  Newport. 

Mr.  Cranston  of  Newport — 1  am  not  surprised  at  all,  Sir,  at  the  strenuous  op- 
position of  my  worthy  colleagues,  (Messrs  Hazard  and  Bull,)  to  givmg  the  towns 
a  discretionary  power.  The  gentlemen  will  excuse  me  if  I  disclose  the  secret 
of  this  opposition,  and  leave  the  House  to  judge  of  the  motive.  Two  or  three 
years  ago,  the  town  of  Newport  saw  the  necessity  of  establishing  Free  schools. 
Seven^eighths  of  the  town  were  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  measure,  but  unfor- 
tunately these  two  able  gentlemen  who  are  about  equal  to  the  other  eigthth, 
opposed  it.  The}'  were  very  learned  in  the  law,  as  to  the  right  of  the  town 
to  levy  a  tax  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  1  listened  to  their  arguments  un- 
til I  became  almost  convinced  the  town  had  no  such  right.  Petitions  and  ap- 
plications were  made  to  the  General  Assembly  by  both  parties.  We  had  five  or 
six  town  meetings  on  the  subject,  and  always  carried  every  vote,  and  although 
seven-eighths  of  the  freemen  were  in  favor  of  schools,  and  these  two  gentlemen 
opposed,  they  had  the  monstrous  power  to  beat  us,  and  compel  us  to  take  up 
with  such  a  provision  as  they  chose  the  General  Assembly  should  grant  us. — 
Having  been  so  far  gratified,  I  really  do  hope  they  will  now  have  the  goodness 
to  give  way  a  little  and  allow  the  House  to  pass  an  act  in  favor  of  Free  Schools 
without  their  interference.  They  are  not  afraid  of  the  taxes  in  the  other  towns. 
All  they  are  alarmed  about  is  the  town  of  Newport. 

The  Bill  after  an  able  and  protracted  discussion,  passed  by  a 
vote  of  57  in  the  affirmative,  and  2  in  the  negative.  The  de- 
bate in  the  Senate  is  not  reported  at  any  length.  The  Bill  pass- 
ed that  body  with  a  few  amendments,  without  a  dissenting  voice. 
The  amendments  were  concurred  in  by  the  House,  and  the  foun- 
dation was  thus  laid  for  the  present  School  System  of  Rhode 
Island. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  1883. 
^lie  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a  Pamphlet  printed  in  1832, 
entitled "  The  Report  of  a  Committee  on  the  subject  of 
Schools i  with  a  Table  shewing  the  iiumber  of  Schools  iti 
Rhode-Island,  the  su7ns  expended  for  their  support,  and 
the  number  of  scholars  taught  in  them.  Submitted  May 
17,  1832." 

The  committee  was  appointed  at  a  meeting  of  gentleirieli 
interested  in  the  cause  of  education,  which  was  held  in  the 
Town  House  in  May,  1831,  and  of  which  President  Wayland 
was  Chairman.  The  Report,  we  learn,  was  prepared  by  Oliver 
Angell,  a  veteran  Rhode-Island  teacher. 

"  The  law  establishing  Public  Schools  in  this  State,  is  of  recent  date. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  expected  that  your  committe  will  be  able  to  state 
any  facts  shewing  the  comparative  increase  of  information  farther  than 
may  be  deduced  from  the  increased  number  of  schools.  Your  commit- 
tee perceive,  both  from  the  reports  which  they  have  received  from  the 
several  towns  and  from  personal  observation,  that  the  system  of  Public 
Schools  has  not  yet  acquired  that  stability  and  uniformity  which  it  un- 
doubtedly will  attain,  alter  a  little  more  experience  and  a  more  general 
interchange  of  opinions  and  feelings  on  the  subject  of  education,  between 
the  intelligent  and  influential  citizens  of  the  different  towns.  If  some 
regular  plan  could  be  devised  by  which  this  mutual  interchange  of  views 
on  this  important  subject  might  be  promoted,  your  committee  think  it 
would  greatly  facilitate  the  progress  of  education  through  the  State. 

We  find  that  in  some  of  the  districts  there  are  not  yet  convenient 
houses  or  rooms  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Schools,  but 
this  deficiency  will  probably  soon  be  supplied.  Considerable  difficulty 
has  also  been  experienced  in  some  towns  in  the  location  of  School- 
Houses  so  as  to  meet  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants.  When  the 
deficiency  in  School-Houses  shall  be  remedied,  the  difficulties  attending 
their  location  removed,  and  a  regular  and  systematic  plan  established  in 
every  town,  the  benefits  resulting  to  the  community  from  this  best  of  all 
establishments  of  our  State,  will  become  more  obvious.'' 

The  Report  discusses  very  ably  the  qualifications  of  teachers, 

and  the  studies,  and  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  to  be 

introduced  into  Public  Schools. 

"Upon  a  review  of  the  subject,  your  committee  find  much  cause  for 
congratulation  in  the  increased  and  increasina  means  of  education  in 
the  State.  There  is  not  a  town  in  which  all  the  children  may  not  have 
the  means  of  acquiring  a  common  school  education,  and  when  we  con- 
sider the  nature  of  our  institutions,  and  how  much  their  preservation  de- 
pends on  the  general  spread  of  information,  and  on  the  correct  morals 
of  our  youth,  we  have  much  cause  to  rejoice  at  the  present  favorable 
prospects,  and  we  look  forward  to  the  period  when  Rhode-Island  shall  be 
as  celebrated  for  the  facilities  afforded  to  education,  as  she  now  is  for 
her  industry  and  manufactures." 
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Condition  of  the  Public  Schools  in  1832. 


The  following  table  and  summary  is  annexed  to  the  Report, 
which  we  publish  as  one  of  the  land-marks  by  which  to  measure 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  public  instruction  in  Rhode- 
Island. 


n 
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Providence, 

N.  Providence, 

gmithfield, 

Cumberland, 

Burrillville, 

Glocester, 

Scituate, 

Foster, 

Johnston, 

Cranston, 

Bristol, 

Warren, 

Barrington, 

Warwick, 

Coventry, 

East  Greenvirich 

W.  Greenwich, 

Newport, 

Tiverton, 

Portsmouth, 

Little  Compton 

New  Shoreham 

Middletown, 

Jamestown, 

N.  Kingstown, 

S.  Kingstown, 

Exeter, 

Westerly, 

Hopkinton, 

Richmond, 

Charlestown, 


Total, 

Whole  number  of  Public  Schools  in  the  State.         .         .         -         .  323 

Whole  number  of  Scholars  taught  in  them,               ....  17034 

Number  of  Male  Teachers  employed,                 .         _         .         -         -  228, 

Number  of  Female  Teachers  employed, 14?; 

Number  of  Schools  continued  through  the  year,      .         -         -         -  20 

Average  time  of  the  others,              3  months 

Whole  amount  appropriated  by  the  towns  for  the  support  of  Schools,  $11490 

Amount  drawn  from  School  Fund, -  $'10000. 

Whole  amount  expended  for  support  of  Public  Schools,          -         -  $21490 

»T      ,         i-  n  •     •    o  1-     1  ^-        J  .1  ,  .,  X- )  Male  Teachers,       30 

Number  01  Private  schools  contmued  through  the  year,    >  p  ^^^1        .^  gg 

Whole  number  of  Scholars  taught  in  them,  (exclusive  ■) 

of  the  Friends' Boarding  School,  Providence,!)      5          "         "  3403 


Annual  Abstract  of  the  School  Returns  from  1839  to  1844.  51 

Estimated  expense  of  the  Private  Schools    which  con-  ) 

tinue  through  the  year,  at  twcnt}'  dollars  per  scholar,  j          -  .  68040 

Estimated  expense  of  other  Private  Schools,  at  $3  per  scholar,  -  13335 

Total  estimated  expense  of  Private  Schools,              -         -         .  .  81375 

Sum  total  expended  for  support  of  Schools  for  one  year,           -  -  102865 

*In  nearly  all  the  country    towns,  the  Private    Schools   may   lie   considered   as 
the  Public  Schools  continued  by  individual  subscription,  from  three  to  six  months. 
tThis  flourishing  institution  contains  on  an   average,  160  scholars. 


ANNUAL  ABSTRACT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  RETURNS  FROM  1839  TO  1844. 

Ill  1838,  the  School  committee  of  the  several  towns  were  re- 
quired for  the  first  time,  to  make  annually  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  a  Return,  showing  the  condition  of  the  Public  Schools  in 
certain  particulars,  Of  these  Returns,  the  Secretary  was  required 
to  make  an  Abstract,  and  submit  the  same  to  the  General  As- 
sembly in  May  of  each  year.  As  a  part  of  the  history  of  Public 
Schools  in  Rhode-Island,  we  copy  from  a  Schedule  the  Abstracts 
for  1839,  and  1844,  and  a  Summary  of  the  Returns  for  several 
years,  in  a  few  important  particulars. 

The  following  communication  to  the  General  Assembly,  ac-=' 
companied  the  Abstract  for  1839. 

"  The  Secretary  herewith  presents  the  Abstract  of  the  Returns  of  the 
Public  Schools  required  by  law. 

"  This  being  the  first  year  the  Returns  have  been  made,  it  could  not 
be  expected  they  would  be  so  uniform  and  correct  as  they  probably  will 
be  hereafter.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Returns  to  be  made  next  year 
under  the  amended  law,  will  give  a  correct  statistical  account  of  the 
state  of  education  among  us,  not  only  in  the  Public  Schools  but  in  our 
Academies  and  Private  Schools,  and  will  show  that  we  are  not  far  be- 
hind our  sister  States  in  our  zeal  for  the  cause  of  education. 

"  In  some  of  the  towns  it  appears  that  money  has  been  raised  by  a 
town  tax  to  support  schools.  In  others  the  fuel  and  board  of  the  instructor 
have  been  paid  for  by  the  voluntary  contribution  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
no  account  kept  of  it, 

"  For  this  reason  the  Returns  do  not  always  state  the  salaries  of 
teachers  correctly,  as  in  many  cases  they  are  boarded  by  the  districts  in 
addition  to  their  i^tated  money  pay. 

"  Providence,  Newport  and  Bristol,  have  long  been  provided  with 
convenient  Public  School-houses,  and  special  acts  have  been  passed  for 
building  them  by  taxation  in  the  towns  of  Richmond,  Charlestown, 
Hopkinton,  Exeter,  Westerly,  Smithfield,  E.  Greenwich  and  Cumber- 
land. Most  of  the  other  towns  have  buildings  erected  by  subscription, 
devoted  entirely  to  this  use,  but  not  sufficient  in  number  to  accommo- 
date all  the  Schools. 

"  The  list  of  books  used  in  our  Schools  is  very  important,  and  from 
the  consideration  of  it  many  alterations  and  improvenicuts  will  probably 
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be  suggested  in  the  selection  of  them.     The  great  variety  of  the  books 
i^sed  in  the  Schools  is  much  to  be  deprecated. 

"The  experience  derived  from  the  Returns  of  the  present  year  will 
be  of  great  vahie  in  preparing  the  forms  which  will  be  distributed  the 
next  year,  and  ensure  greater  completeness  and  accuracy  in  the  next 
Abstract.''' 

ABSTRACT  OF  RETURNS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  MAY,  18^9. 
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SUMMARY  QF  THE  SEVERAL  RETURNS  FOR  1839  TO  1844. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  THE  RETURNS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  MADE  MAY,  1844. 
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DEBATE  ON  THE  SCHOOL  ACT  OF  1845. 

The  debate  on  the  Act  of  1845,  at  the  June  session  of  the  General  Assembly  ia 
1844,  was  reported  in  the  Providence  Daily  Journal  of  July  of  the  same  year.  We 
republish  the  report  of  Mr.  Updike's  remarks  from  the  Daily  Journal  of  July  3, 
1844. 

Mr.  Updike. — Mr.  Speaker,  ********  I'here  is  a 
■wide-spread  dissatisfaction  with  the  schools  as  they  are ;  with  the  ineffi- 
cient manner  in  which  the  system  is  administered  ;  with  the  shortness  of 
time  for  which  the  schools  are  kept — although  they  are  quite  long  enough 
unless  they  can  be  kept  by  better  teaehers  ;  with  the  amount  of  money 
which  is  now  appropriated  by  the  State,  without  calling  forth  any  corres- 
ponding effort  and  appropriations  from  the  towns  and  districts  ;  with  the 
want  of  any  suitable  regulation  as  to  books  and  studies  ;  with  the  defect- 
ive methods  of  instruction  and  the  harsh,  unnecessarily  harsh  discipline 
pursued  by  many  of  the  schools  ;  in  fine,  with  the  entire    organization 
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and  administration  of  the  system,  as  far  at  least  as  the  great  mass  ot  the 
towns  are  concerned.  True  there  are  good  schools  in  Providence,  Bris- 
tol, Warren  and  Newport,  and  in  some  of  the  eastern  towns  of  Provi- 
dence county,  but  the  returns  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  report 
of  your  school  commissioner  will  show  that  the  public  schools  are  not 
kept  in  the  country  districts,  on  an  average,  three  months  in  the  year  ; 
that  there  are  a  great  variety  of  text  books  in  every  school,  and  that  this 
variety  is  made  greater  every  year  through  the  activity  of  book  agents, 
authors  and  publishers  ;  that  the  school  houses  are  deficient  in  respect 
to  size,  the  means  of  ventilation,  and  the  construction  and  arrangement 
of  seats  and  desks  ;  that  the  teachers  are  employed  without  being  exam- 
ined, and  that  too  many  of  them  are  but  poorly  qualified  in  respect  to 
moral  character,  as  tvell  as  ability  to  govern  and  instruct  children  ;  that 
their  teachers  come  prowling  into  the  State  from  Connecticut  and  Mas- 
■sachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire,  because  they  are  too  well  known  at 
home  to  get  employed  there,  and  because  we  have  no  system  of  strict  ex- 
amination and  supervision  by  which  their  deficiences  might  be  exposed  ; 
that  these  teachers,  at  the  close  of  the  schools,  march  back  again — laugh- 
ing at  our  credulity — to  their  homes,  to  work  on  the  farm  or  in  the  shop, 
till  the  season  comes  round  for  a  new  expedition  for  schools  into  Rhode 
Island  ;   and,  in  fine,  that  the  whole  system  works  badly  and  inefficiently. 

[Mr.  Updike,  in  this  part  of  his  speech,  gave  a  ludicrous  picture  of 
some  of  the  schools,  school  houses,  teachers  and  committees,  which  had 
come  under  his  knowledge,  but  which  it  is  impossible  to  report.] 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  schools,  and  such  is  the  state  of  the  public 
mind  regarding  our  system.  There  is  a  demand  from  every  parent,  and 
every  friend  of  education  who  has  thought  at  all  upon  the  subject,  for 
something  better,  and  that  speedily.  Let  us  take  the  first  great  step  for 
the  attainment  of  this  object — let  us  place  the  organization  of  the  schools 
on  the  basis  of  this  bill,  and  secure  the  services  of  an  experienced  and 
able  officer  to  superintend  its  administration.  The  system  will  be  good 
for  nothing  without  a  head,  and  your  Commissioner  can  do  nothing  with- 
out the  means,  the  powers,  and  the  agencies  provided  in  this  act.  The 
system  proposed,  though  new  as  a  whole,  is  not  untried  in  its  various  de- 
tails. Its  chief  value  consists  in  its  embodying  the  best  features  of  the 
best  school  systems  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  thus  enabling  us 
to  profit  by  the  experience  of  others  ;  and  no  one  unacquainted  with  the 
practical  working  of  these  various  systems  could  have  arranged,  subordi- 
nated and  condensed  the  regulations  which  this  experience  had  shown 
;  to  be  necessary  and  wise,  as  they  are  presented  in  the  measure  prepared 
by  our  agent  of  public  schools.  By  it  we  shall  avoid  the  evils  which  I 
have  described,  and  which  in  a  measure  destroy  the  efficiency  of  the  com- 
mon schools  in  other  States.  With  this  act,  the  system  will  have  a  head, 
by  which  the  state  of  the  schools  will  be  constantly  known,  and  any  im- 
provement in  one  district  or  town  can  be  made  the  common  property  of 
every  other  town  and  district.  Any  case  of  local  or  individual  hardship 
from  the  operation  of  a  general  rule  can  be  relieved  and  corrected. 
Any  town  or  district  which  is  prepared  to  go  forward,  will  not  be  kept 
back  by  the  apathy  and  narrow  policy  of  other  towns  or  districts.  The 
sevils  of  badly  constructed  school-houses  will  be  done  away  with  speedily, 
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by  a  dissemination  of  a  knowledge  of  the  correct  i)rinciples  and  improved 
plans  of  school-house  architecture.  The  more  extensive  employment  of 
female  teachers,  under  the  proposed  system  of  primary  and  secondary 
schools,  wherever  it  can  be  adopted,  will  do  away  with  the  evils  result- 
ing from  a  constant  change  of  teachers,  and  the  crowding  together  of 
children  of  all  ages  and  studies,  and  every  degree  of  proficiency,  in  the 
game  school.  More  system  will  be  given  to  the  management  and  super- 
vision of  schools  by  the  permanency  given  to  the  office  of  school  com- 
mittees ;  and  more  of  local  interest  by  the  appointment  of  trustees  by 
the  school  districts.  Better  teachers  will  be  employed.  The  schools 
will  be  kept  for  a  longer  time.  The  best  text  books  will  be  adopted. 
More  children  will  be  brought  into  the  schools,  and  a  more  general  and 
vigorous  co-operation  of  parents  and  the  public  will  be  secured. 

I  hope,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  bill  will  pass,  and  pass  now. 
If  we  propose  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  system  of  general,  thorough, 
practical  education,  we  must  begin.  It  is  absurd  to  wait  till  every  towi> 
in  the  State  is  prepared.  We  shall  wait  till  dooms-day  if  we  expect  to 
wait  till  the  ignorant  come  forward  to  ask  for  an  education  for  their  chil- 
dren, the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  which  they  are  entirely  uncon- 
scious of  themselves.  And  it  will  be  a  new  era  in  this  State,  if  the 
towns  of  Kent  and  Washino-ton  counties  come  forward  and  ask  for  taxa- 
tion,  although  I  believe  they  are  ready  to  tax  themselves  to  the  amount 
proposed  in  this  bill,  if  it  be  necessary  to  secure  the  State  appropriation^^ 
and  it  can  be  shown  that  this  increase  of  means  will  in  the  end  be  a  great 
saving  in  the  aggregate  expenditure  for  education  in  any  town.  Make, 
the  public  schools  good  enough  for  all,  and  the  experience  of  Providence, 
shows  that  a  liberal  expenditure,  and  intelligent  supervision,  and  good: 
teachers,  will  make  them  so,  and  then  the  expense  of  schooling  a  child, 
properly  will  be  reduced  at  least  one-half,  if  not  three-fourths,  to  every 
parent.  Why,  sir,  the  absence  of  good  public  schools  in  the  country 
towns  makes  the  tuition  of  our  children  in  private  schools  enormous.  It 
is  the  heaviest  item  of  expense  we  have,  and  especially  if  we  are 
obliged  to  send  them  away  from  home  for  an  education.  And  then  the 
withdrawal  of  so  many  of  the  children  of  the  wealthy  and  the  intelligent 
from  the  public  schools  because  they  aie  so  inefficiently  managed,  helps 
to  make  them  still  worse.  We  must  act  liberally  and  together  in  this 
cause.  The  State  must  continue  to  appropriate  as  large  a  sum  as  here- 
tofore for  the  support  of  public  schools.  The  towns  must  do  as  much, 
and  more  ;  and  then,  if  there  is  any  deficiency  in  the  means,  the  districts, 
or  the  parents  who  send,  must  contribute,  and  thus  enable  the  school 
committee  to  employ  good  teachers.  We  must  elect  capable  men  to  the 
office  of  school  committees,  and  men  of  education  and  wealth  must  con- 
sent to  act  as  committees.  These  committees  must  see  that  none  but 
moral  and  qualified  teachers  are  employed,  and  that  our  young  men  and 
young  women  may  qualify  themselves  to  be  teachers,  let  us  contribute 
from  our  means  as  individuals  to  establish  and  maintain  model  schools 
and  normal  schools.  Let  us  have  our  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion, which  shall  meet  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  where  teachers  and 
the  friends  of  education  may  come  together  and  discuss  the  great  sub- 
jects which  concern  the  improvement  of  the  public  schools.     Let  us  go 
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round  into  the  districts  nnd  point  out  to  parents  and  to  our  fellow  citi" 
zens  generally  existing  defects,  and  all  desirable  and  practical  remedies, 
in  the  crovernment  and  management  of  these  schools. 

But  let  us  Stan  right.     Let  us  have  an  organization  to  begin  with,  so 
that  our  efforts  will  not  be  thrown  away,  and  our  money  squandered   as 
now.     Let  us  have  a  law   by  which  good    schools  can    be  established  if 
we  can  convince   the    people  that  it  is  their   interest  to  establish  them. 
Let  us   have  a  law,  by  which  none  but   qualified    teachers  shall    be  em- 
ployed, and  as  far  as  i)racticable,  Rhode  Island  teachers,  educated  in 
our  own  schools,  synipathizing  with  us,  understanding  our  ways,  and 
spending  their  lives  and  their  money  in  our  own  borders,  may  be  em- 
ployed.    Let  us  have  a  law  by  which  the  enormous  evil  and  expense, 
arising  out  of  a  constant  change  of  school  books  shall  be  remedied  ;  and 
all  new  school-houses  erected  after  judicious  plans  and  directions.     Let 
us  have  a  law  by  which  the  public  interest  shall  be  kept  alive  and  vigi- 
lant, to  look  after  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  and  see  that  the 
results  correspond  with  the  outlay.     Let  us  have  an  officer,  whose  intel- 
ligence, experience  and  constant  oversight,  shall  give  efficiency  and  uni- 
formity to  the  administration  of  the  system — who  shall  go  round  among 
the  schools,  hold  meetings  of  teachers,  parents  and  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion, break  up  the  apathy  which  prevails  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  en- 
lighten the  ignorant,  and  direct  the  efforts  of  all  to  one  great  and  glori- 
ous end,  the  training  of  all  the  children,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  in  all 
sound  knowledge  and  worthy  practice.     Let  us  have  a  State  pride  on 
this  subject.     Let  us  aim  to  be,  what  I  am  sure  we  can  become  from  our 
compact  population,  and  the  comparative  wealth  of  all  our   people,  the 
educated  and  educating  State  of  this  Union.     Instead  of  being  set  down 
in  the  census  of  the  United  States,  as  the  seventh  State  in  the  scale  of 
ignorance,  and  neglect  of  public  education — instead  of  having  one  in  for- 
ty of  our  population  who  cannot  read  and  write — instead  of  giving  occa- 
sion   for    geographers    and    travellers    to     say,    that     Rhode    Island 
is  behind  every  other  New  England  State  in  the  means   and  results  of 
common    school    education — instead    of    all    this,    let    us    make     an' 
immediate  and  vigorous  effort  to  reverse  the   picture.     Let   us   stand  at 
the  head  of  the  list,  for  a  wisely  organized  and  efficiently  administered 
system  of  public  instruction.     Let  us  every  where,  as  well  in  the  country 
districts,  as  now  in  the  city  of  Providence,  have  such  schools,  school- 
houses,  teachers,  and  supervision,  that  we  may  ourselves  be  proud  of 
them,  and  the  stranger  and  sojourner  among  us,  shall   be  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge our  superiority  in  all  these  respects  to  any  thing  among  them- 
selves at  home.     Let  us  welcome  the  twenty  five  thousand  children  now 
capable  of  receiving  the  process  of  education  to  the  pleasures  and  advan- 
tages of  good  schools  and  good  books,  and  on  the  passing  off  of  the  gen- 
eration now  on  the  stage,  let  the  census  of  the  United  States,  and  above 
all,  let  peace  in  our  own  borders,  the  security  of  property,  the  dignity 
and  value  of  labor,  the  cheerfulness  and  happiness  of  every  fireside  and 
workshop  in  the  State,  proclaim,  that  there  is  not  a  child  of  suitable  age 
who  is  not  at  school,  or  an  inhabitant  of  the  State  who  cannot  read  of 
write,  or  who  has  not  access  to  a  well  selected  library  of  good  books. 
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INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


Vol.  II.  PROVIDENCE,  September,  1,  1847.  No.  4. 

REPORTS  OF  SCHOOL  COMMITTEES. 

We  shall  devote  this  number  of  the  Journal  to  a  publication  of  several 
interesting  Reports  submitted  by  School  Committees  to  their  respective 
towns,  in  pursuance  of  the  provision  in  paragraph  thirteen  of  section  V. 
of  the  "  Act  relating  to  Public  Schools,^''  making  it  the  duty  of  School 
Committees  to  submit  annually  "  a  written  or  printed  report  to  the  town, 
at  the  annual  town  meetino-  when  the  School  Committee  is  chosen,  set- 
ting  forth  the  doings  of  the  Committee,  and  the  condition  and  plans  for 
the  improvement  of  the  public  schools  of  their  respective  towns  ;  which 
report,  unless  printed,  shall  be  read  in  open  town  meeting." 

Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  Town  of  North 

Providence. 

Submitted  May  22.  1847. 

I 

The  amount  of  money  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  for  the 
support  of  Public  Schools,  during  the  year  ending  on  the  first  Monday 
in  June,  1847,  is  as  follows  : 

Received  from  the  State  appropriation,  $982.82 

"       "    Town  "  1600.60 

"    Registry  tax,  262.10 


Total  amount  of  School  Money  for  the  year,  $2854  92 

This  sum  has  been  divided   among  the  several  districts,  according  to 

law. 

The  amount  expended  thus  far  during  the  year,  amounts  to  $2777.24  ; 

leaving  a  balance  of  $77.68  still  in   the  hands  of  the  Town  Treasurer. 

This  small  balance  will  however  be  entirely  exhausted  by  those  districts 

that  have  been  keeping  school  during  the  present  month,  and  whose  bills 

have  not  yet  been  presented. 

There  are  in  this  town  2120  children,  according  to  the  census  taken 
4a 
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by  the  School  Committee  in  October,  1816.  The  amount  therefore  re- 
ceived from  all  sources,  and  appropriated  to  public  education  in  the  town, 
during  the  past  year,  has  been  about  one  dollar  and  thirty-five  cents  to 
each  child — a  sum,  in  the  opinion  of  the  School  Committee,  manifestly 
inadequate  to  the  educational  wants  of  the  Town. 

It  is  true  that  the  amount  of  money  raised  the  past  year,  is  larger  than 
the  amount  of  any  previous  year,  but  when  compared  with  the  increasing 
population  of  the  Town,  it  will  be  found  to  be  but  little  if  any  larger  than 
fornserly.  Aside  from  the  increase  of  population,  the  acknowledged  im- 
portance of  a  good  common  school  education,  imperatively  demands  the 
fippropriation  of  a  much  larger  sum  of  money. 

-Not  only  in  our  own  Stale,  but  all  over  New  England,  has  an  increas- 
ing interest  been  manifested  in  the  common  schools.  They  are  regarded, 
and  rightly  regarded,  as  the  great  safeguard  of  our  institutions,  and  their 
growing  importance  in  the  public  mind,  demands  a  proportionate  outlay 
of  means. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  the  cause  of  education  has  received  unusual 
attention  in  this  State.  It  has  enlisted  the  efforts  of  many  of  the  best 
minds  among  us,  and  a  marked  improvement  has  been  the  result.  Still 
this  is  but  the  beginning.  These  efforts  must  be  followed  up  by  liberal 
appropriations  on  the  part  of  the  various  towns,  or  but  little  will  be 
accomplished. 

If  it  be  true  that  "  Ignorance  is  the  parent  of  vice,"  we  can  hardly 
over  estimate  the  importance  of  a  generous  outlay  in  behalf  of  public 
schools,  and  we  feel  sure,  were  this  subjsct  rightly  viewed,  that  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Town  would  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  double  the  amount 
at  present  appropriated  to  them. 

Your  connnittee  believe  that  the  money  expended  in  erecting  poorly 
built  and  ill-contrived  School-houses,  and  in  employing  incompetent 
teachers,  is  really  worse  than  useless — worse,  because  in  most  respects 
we  should  be  vastly  better  off  with  no  school,  than  with  such  as  are  often 
found  in  our  country  districts.  Were  we  unprovided  with  public  instruc- 
tion, the  parents  and  guardians  of  youth  would  perhaps  feel  more  fiiUy  the 
necessity  of  doing  somethings  {or  the  minds  of  those  under  their  charge. 
When  schools  are  provided  at  the  public  expense,  the  parents  too  often 
feel  the  responsibility  removed  from  their  shoulders,  and  placed  upon  the 
teacher.  If  the  child  gues  to  school,  it  is  thought  sufficient — no  matter 
whether  the  teacher  be  competent,  whether  the  associations  connected 
with  the  school  be  pleasant  and  agreeable,  and  such  as  to  render  study 
attractive — no  matter  in  fact,  whether  the  child  learns  anything  or  not ; 
one  thing  is  certain,  the  child  ^oi.s  to  school^  (provided  he  does  not  play 
the  truant)  is  out  of  the  way  for  six  or  more  hours  every  day,  and  little 
more  is  thought  about  the  matter. 

We  say,  therefore,  that  unless  good  school-houses  are  provided, — un- 
less competent  teachers  are  employed,  and  above  all,  unless  the  parents 
feel  and  manifest  an  interest  in  the  schools,  visit  them,  and  see  that  their 
children  are  punctual  and  regular  in  their  attendance,— that  it  is  of 
very  little  use  for  the  Town  or  State  to  furnish  money  to  sustain  free 
schools. 

There  are  two  or  three  tilings  absolutely  requisite  to  the  proper  ex- 
penditure of  school  njoney. 
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1st.   A  good   school-house,  pleasantly  situated  and  well  ventilated,  so 
as  to  be  cool  in  summer,  and  easily  warmed  in  winter. 

2d.  A  competent  teacher;  one  who  understands  the  business,  and 
is  fairly  compensated  for  the  services  rendered. 

3d.  Regular  and  punctual  attendance  of  the  scholars.  This  is  all-im- 
portant to  the  success  of  any  school.  An  irregular  attendant  can  receive 
but  Utile  benefit  from  the  very  best  teacher,  and  not  only  so,  but  the  whole 
school  is  more  or  less  injured  by  the  irregularities  of  one  or  of  a  k\v. 
The  time  of  the  teacher  is  unnecessarily  occupied  with  the  tardy  ones, 
and  all  are  kept  back  in  their  studies.  Could  we  duly  impress  parents 
with  the  importance  of  this  matter,  we  feel  sure  they  would  apply  the 
remedy.  The  very  trifling  causes  which  frequently  keep  children  from 
school,  might  easily  be  obviated  ;  and  a  little  exertion  on  the  part  of  par- 
ents, would  cause  the  attendance  to  be  punctual  and  regular.  Without 
this  no  school  can  flourish.  We  might  as  well  expect  our  children  to 
grow  up  skillful  and  expert  mechanics  and  artizans,  by  devoting  a  few 
weeks'  tiuie  to  the  acquisition  of  their  trade,  as  to  expect  them  to  reap 
any  benefit  from  our  schools  without  regular,  persevering  and  punctual 
attendance. 

4th.  A  continuance  of  the  school  during  at  least  nine  months  in  the 
year,  and  with  as  little  change  of  teachers  as  possible. 

5th.  A  visiting  committee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  frequently 
all  the  schools  in  the  town,  and  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  same. 
As  this  is  a  very  arduous  as  well  as  a  very  necessary  duty,  and  one  re- 
quiring the  devotion  of  much  time,  this  committee  should  be  compensa- 
ted for  their  services. 

With  these  things  united,  we  hazard  nothing  in  the  assertion,  that  an 
expenditure  in  this  Town  of  four  or  five  thousand  dollars,  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  more  direct  benefit  than  woidd  result  from  the  disbursement, 
of  three  times  the  amount  under  our  present  arrangement. 

It  has  been  said  by  some,  that  our  schools  are  no  better  now  than  for- 
merly, when  much  less  money  was  raised  by  the  town.  To  this  we  reply, 
in  the  first  place,  that  we  do  not  in  fact  raise  much,  if  any  more  n)oney 
now,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children,  than  formerly.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  Town,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  and  has  been  rapidly 
increasing — so  that  a  school  tax  of  two  thousand  dollars  now,  is  but  little 
if  any  more  than  a  tax  of  one  thousand  dollars  a  few  years  ago.  In  the 
second  place  we  reply,  that  this  Town  does  not  now,  and  never  has,  since 
the  free  school  system  was  established  in  it,  raised  a  sufficient  sum  of 
money  to  secure  really  good  schools. 

In  most  of  the  districts,  the  schools  have  been  kept  about  three  months 
in  summer  and  winter.  Now  it  needs  no  argument  to  show,  that  a 
school  kept  six  months  continuously,  will  be  productive  of  more  than 
double  the  benefit  which  can  possibly  result  from  a  school  kept  but  three 
months.  It  is  a  great  waste  of  money,  and  wietched  economy,  for  any 
district  to  keep  a  short  school.  The  benefit  received  is  not  at  all  ade- 
quate to  the  amount  of  money  expended.  No  teacher,  be  he  ever  so 
competent,  can  in  ten  or  twelve  weeks  do  any  more  than  begin  to  learn 
the  children  under  his  care-  And  then,  just  as  he  has  fairly  commenced 
his  school,  and  has  reduced  to  some  sort  of  order,  the  chaotic  materials 
of  which  it  is  composed — just  as  he  has  become  acquainted  with  the  vari- 
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ous  characters  and  dispositions  of  the  children  under  his  charge,  and  has 
heard  a  few  lessons — he  leaves.  The  interval  before  school  again  com- 
mences is  so  long,  that  what  little  has  been  learned  is  nearly  all  forgotten, 
and  the  same  ground  has,  by  the  next  teacher,  to  be  gone  over. 

THE  AMOUNT  OF  MONEY   NECESSARY   TO  BE  RAISED, 

should  then,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  be  sufficient  to  enable 
each  district  to  have  a  school  under  a  good  teacher,  for  at  least  nine 
months  in  the  year.  To  accomplish  this  object  with  our  present  popu- 
lation, four  thousand  dollars  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  whatever  sum 
we  raise  less  than  this,  will  detract  from  the  efficiency  of  our  schools, 
and  prevent  the  risintr  aeneration  from  receiving  at  our  hands,  those 
advantages  which  are  their  proper  right.  ' 

The  money  received  from  the  State,  together  with  the  probable  receipts 
of  the  resiistry  tax,  will  produce  about  thirteen  hundred  dollars  ;  leaving 
tweniy-seven  hundred  dollars  to  be  raised  by  the  Town,  in  order  to  carry 
on  our  schools  with  vigor  and  success. 

The  Committee  have  no  wish  to  dictate  to  the  Town  in  this  matter, 
but  being  placed  by  their  fellow  citizens  in  the  responsible  office  of 
Guardians  of  its  educational  interests,  they  would  be  false  to  themselves, 
did  they  do  less  than  to  state  plainly  their  convictions. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  remark,  that  our  fellow  townsmen  have  shown 
themselves  very  willing  to  increase  their  school  appropriation,  and  we 
trust  that  an  additional  tax  of  a  few  cents  on  every  hundred  dollars,  will 
be  cheerfully  met,  when  it  is  to  be  applied  to  so  good  an  object. 

Asa  matter  of  encouragement,  and  to  show  that  the  committee  are  not 
at  all  extravagant  in  their  ideas  of  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  be 
raised,  we  will  state,  that  more  than  seven-eights  of  the  towns  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  raise  by  direct  taxation,  more  money  for  their 
schools,  than  we  receive  from  both  Town  and  State  appropriations — while 
there  are  but  twelve  towns  (including  the  cities)  in  that  large  State, 
whose  valuation  of  taxable  property,  or  whose  number  of  children  is 
greater  than  our  own;  and  in  quite  a  number  of  towns  with  one-half  as 
many  children  as  we  number,  and  with  less  than  half  the  amount  of  taxa- 
ble property  that  this  town  is  possessed  of,  a  larger  amount  is  raised  by 
direct  tax  for  the  support  of  their  schools,  than  we  appropriate  to  the 
same  object,  with  tlie  State  to  help  us,  and  the  avails  of  the  registry  tax 
into  the  bargain.  We  shall  surely  be  shamed  into  doing  something  bet- 
ter, if  no  other  cause  will  operate  upon  us. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  the  Town  authorise  the  School  Commit- 
tee to  appoint  either  from  their  own  number,  or  from  the  citizens  at 
large,  as  may  seem  best,  a 

VISITING    COMMITTEE, 

of  one,  two,  or  three  persons,  who  shall  be  paid  by  the  Town  for  their 
services,  (leaving  the  number  and  compensation  at  the  discretion  of  the 
School  Committee)  and  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  acting  under  the  direction 
of  the  School  Committee,  to  visit  all  the  free  schools  in  the  Town  at  the 
beginning  and  close  of  each  term,  and  oftener  if  necessary — to  compare 
their  condition  and  progress — to  make  such  suggestions  to  teachers  and 
trustees  as  may  be  necessary — to  examine  the  condition  of  the  school- 
houses,  &c.,  and  to  make  a  written  report  of  the  state  of  each  free  school 
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in  the-Town.  We  regard  this  matter  as  one  of  great  importance  to  the 
best  success  of  our  free  schools.  The  cost  will  be  trifling  in  comparison 
with  the  benefit  which  the  Town  will  receive. 

Under  the  present  arrangemnnt,  each  school  is  visited  by  a  different 
member  of  the  Committee,  perhaps  once  or  twice  during  the  term. 
There  is  no  opportunity  for  a  comparison  of  the  different  schools,  or 
different  modes  of  teaching  and  government.  Each  school  is  nearly 
isolated  from  every  other,  and  goes  on  year  after  year  in  the  same  rou- 
tine, with  very  litte  improvement.  Let  a  committee  be  appointed  for  the 
express  purpose,  who  shall  be  compensated  for  their  services,  and  the 
schools  will  then  be  frequently  visited — a  uniformity  of  system  established 
throughout  the  town — the  most  forward  and  best  conducted  schools  can 
be  made  to  stimulate  and  excite  to  greater  exertion  those  which  are  less 
forward — the  teachers  will  be  more  faithful  and  vigilant  if  their  schools 
are  frequently  subject  to  examination  by  the  visiting  committee,  and  the 
scholars  will  be  induced  to  better  behavior  and  more  studious  habits, 
when  the  authority  of  the  teacher  is  backed  by  their  visits  and  influence. 
We  should,  in  fact,  regard  the  appointment  of  such  a  committee  as  a 
saving  of  money  to  the  Town,  because  under  their  supervision,  the  school 
money  might  be  made  to  go  much  farther  than  at  present,  and  be  more 
usefully  applied. 

The  Committee  are  much  pleased  in  being  able  to  state,  that  during 
the  past  year  an  increased  interest  has  been  manifested  in  the  public 
schools  in  nearly  every  district.  In  several,  new  and  commodious  school 
houses  have  been,  or  are  being  erected ;  in  other  districts  the  houses 
have  been  repaired  or  painted.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  the  dis- 
tricts have  shown  a  ready  willingness  to  tax  themselves  for  these  pur- 
poses. Let  this  spirit  be  met  by  the  town,  let  a  liberal  appropriation  be 
made  to  the  schools,  and  let  a  committee  be  appointed  to  see  that  the 
money  is  spent  in  the  best  manner,  and  we  can  have  in  this  town  as  good 
schools  as  can  be  found  in  the  city  of  Providence  or  any  where  else.  In 
this  matter  we  cannot,  if  we  would,  remain  stationary  ;  we  shall  inevita- 
bly go  backward  if  we  do  not  progress. 

There  are  several  other  topics  requiring  notice  at  our  hands,  but 
which  the  limits  of  this  report  will  forbid.  We  cannot  however  forbear 
saying  a  word  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  District  School  Libraries. 
The  importance  of  good  and  useful  books  for  children  and  youth  to  read, 
will  be  generally  admitted.  Many  hours  will  be  well  spent  if  the  good 
book  is  at  hand,  which  would  otherwise  be  wasted  in  idleness  or  some- 
thing worse.  A  good  district  library  can  be  obtained  at  a  very  small 
expense,  and  we  hope  that  no  district  will  long  be  without  one. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  express  the  hope  that  our  fellow  citizens  will  give 
the  matters  set  forth  in  this  report,  the  consideration  which  their  impor- 
tance demands.  At  our  next  annual  Town  Meeting,  which  occurs  in  a 
few  days,  they  will  again  be  called  upon  to  make  an  appropriation  for 
their  free  schools;  and  the  School  Committee  have  ordered  that  this 
report  be  printed  and  circulated  throughout  the  Town,  to  help  awaken  an 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  that  all  may  be  well  informed  and  fully  pre- 
pared to  act  upon  this  important  question. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  the  School  Committee  of 
the  Town  of  North  Providence, 

LEMUEL  ANGELL,  Chairman. 
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FIRST  ANNQAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  OF  SMITHFIELD. 

Submitted  June  8,  1847. 

The  school  committee  of  the  town,  in  accordance  with  the  Act  res- 
pecting public  schools  (Sec.  V.  ^.  13,)  have  prepared  and  beg  leave  to 
present  the  following  report : 

The  various  topics  to  which  your  attention  is  invited  may  be  noticed 
under  the  following  heads  : 

I.  What  the  school  committee  have  done. 
II.  What  the  several  districts  have  done  and  are  doing. 
III.  What  yet  remains  to  be  done,  with  suggestions  for  improvement. 

I.  What  the  School  Committee  h.we  done. 

The  principal  subjects  to  which  the  labors  of  the  committee  have  been 
mainly  directed  are — visiting  schools,  examining  teachers,  prescribing 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  general  government  of  the  schools,  select- 
ing and  introducing  a  uniform  system  of  books,  locating  school  houses, 
examining  plans  and  specifications  of  the  same,  altering  the  lines  and 
settling  the  undefined  bounds  of  school  districts. 

Visiting  schools- — On  entering  upon  the  official  duties  of  our  appoint- 
ment, we  were  early  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  high  responsibility 
devolving  upon  us,  as  well  as  the  vast  amount  of  labor  to  be  performed 
in  the  proper  discharge  of  those  duties  in  the  superintendence  of  the 
public  schools  of  this  town. 

The  board  of  committee  being  composed  of  only  three  members,  in 
charge  of  the  schools  of  an  extensive  township,  comprising  thirty-six 
school  districts,  and  rising  of  forty  different  schools,  a  large  amount  of 
labor  must  necessarily  fall  upon  each  individual  of  the  committee,  espe- 
cially if  the  schools  receive  that  attention  even,  which  fulfills  the  mere 
letter  of  the  law, 

A  large  portion  of  the  schools  has  two  terms  in  the  year  ;  a  summer 
term  and  a  winter  term,  and  each  term  of  school  generally  has  a  differ- 
ent teacher,  a  male  being  usually  employed  in  the  winter  and  a  female 
in  the  summer  school. 

In  our  forty  schools  then  there  are  at  least  eighty  school  terms  during 
the  year  and  nearly  as  many  different  teachers  ;  now  the  law  requires  that 
every  teacher  shall  be  examined,  and  that  every  school  shall  be  visited 
by  one  or  more  of  the  committee  "  at  least  twice  during  each  term  "of 
schooling,  once  within  two  weeks  after  the  opening,  and  again  within 
two  weeks  preceding  the  close  of  the  school,  at  which  visits,  they  shall 
examine  the  register  of  the  teacher  and  other  matters  touching  the  school 
houses,  library,  studies,  discipline,  modes  of  teaching,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  schools."  And  if  these  visits  are  conducted  in  such  a  way 
as  to  answer  in  any  degree  the  intention  of  the  law — in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  of  any  use  in  fact  to  the  public  schools  of  this  town  ;  they  must  of 
necessity  demand  much  time  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  committee. 

The  eighty  school  terms  require  one  hundred  and  sixty  visits  ;  and 
no  one  of^  the  committee  could  devote  to  this  single  duty  sufficient  time 
and  labor  to  visit  all  the  schools  in  town  (to  say  nothing  of  his  various 
other  duties)  without  a  total  relinquishment  of  all  other  business. 

And  hence  in  contemplating  the  best  means  of  fulfilling  the  requisi- 
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tions  of  the  law — of  accomplishing  the  greatest  amount  of  labor,  in  a 
manner  the  most  beneficial  to  the  public  schools,  and  at  the  same  time 
regarding  a  prudent  economy,  it  was  found  expedient  to  assign  certain 
sections  of  the  town,  including  a  certain  number  of  schools  to  each  indi- 
vidual of  the  committee,  who  should  have  the  more  special  charge  of  the 
schools  in  his  respective  jurisdiction.  This  plan  however  does  not  allow 
us  to  make  a  very  accurate  general  comparison  of  the  respective  merits 
of  the  various  schools  in  town  ;  yet  it  was  deemed  the  best  course  under 
present  circumstances  we  could  adopt.  And  in  this  way  it  is  believed 
all  the  schools  with  very  few  exceptions  have  been  visited  according  to 
jaw  by  some  one  member  of  the  committee,  and  where  exceptions  occur- 
ed,  they  were  generally  in  consequence  of  the  committee  not  being  ap- 
prized of  the  time  when  the  school  commenced  or  closed. 

We  have  endeavored  upon  the  whole  to  give  the  best  attention  to  this 
important  department  of  our  labors,  that  circumstances  would  allow. 
The  object  of  the  committee  in  visiting  schools  has  been,  or  ought  to 
have  been  to  improve  their  condition,  to  see  that  the  public  money  set 
apart  for  the  noble  purpose  of  educating  the  people,  has  not  been  wasted — 
to  institute  as  far  as  practicable  at  every  visit  a  careful  inquiry  into  every 
thing  that  affects  the  character  and  welfnre  of  the  schools — to  make  the 
peculiar  management  of  the  teacher  in  relation  to  those  various  duties  he 
is  bound  to  discharge — his  example,  discipline,  government,  methods  of 
instruction  and  the  nature  of  those  influences  this  management  is  calcu- 
lated to  exert  over  the  objects  of  his  charge;  to  observe  the  outward 
deportment  and  the  murnl  as  well  as  intellectual  improvement  of  the 
pupils,  the  manner  in  which  they  keep  their  books  and  desks,  the  neat- 
ness and  order  of  the  school-room,  and  grounds  around  the  school-house, 
to  encourage  them  to  diligence  and  good  behavior  by  exciting  a  lauda- 
ble emulation  in  presenting  worthy  examples  from  other  schools,  and  by 
arousing  proper  motives  of  action  in  holding  up  to  their  view  the  price- 
less advantages  of  a  good  education  as  the  natural  reward  of  persevering 
industry  and  meritorious  conduct. 

Examining  teachers. — In  regard  to  the  examination  and  qualifications 
of  teachers,  it  may  be  observed  that  we  consider  one  of  the  first  steps 
towards  elevating  the  character  of  the  public  schools,  is  to  raise  the 
standard  of  qualifications  in  teachers,  and  hence,  we  have  endeavored  to 
be  duly  cautious  in  approbating  individuals  for  the  important  charge  of 
instructing  our  youth.  And  it  is  a  pleasure  to  say  that  we  have  been 
rarely  placed  under  the  mortifying  alternative  of  denying  certificates  to 
those  whom  we  have  examined. 

Two  or  three  instances  of  this  kind  however  have  occurred  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  school  year  ;  but  since  that  time,  we  have  not 
been  troubled  with  any  candidates,  who  could  not  sustain  a  fair,  and, 
comparatively  speaking,  tolerably  thorough  examination.  Although 
the  teachers  have,  it  is  true,  fallen  far  shi)rt  in  several  instances  of  what 
would  be  desirable  or  ought  to  be  expected,  yet  we  are  gratified  in  ex- 
pressing our  conviction  that  they  have  generally  sustained  an  honorable 
character  in  the  discharge  of  their  respective  duties.  No  instance  hav- 
ing occurred  within  our  knowledge  where  a  single  certificate  has  been 
annulled  either  for  want  of  ability  to  teach  and  govern  a  school,  or  for 
want  of  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  good  moral  character. 

The  schools  have  been  with  scarcely  an  exception,  continued  through 
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the  term  for  which  the  teacher  was  hired,  and  conducted  with  general 
satisfaction  to  the  committee.  And  when  teachers  have  manifested  a 
peculiar  tact  in  managing  a  school,  or  a  special  interest  in  the  profession 
of  teaching,  we  have  recommended  them  to  remain  in  town,  and  if  pos- 
sible to  continue  in  the  same  school  in  order  to  secure  the  services  of  the 
best  teachers  and  those  especially  who  design  to  make  teaching  a  perma- 
nent business. 

Rules  and  Regulations. — In  order  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  public 
school  system  and  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  popular  education,  the 
law  very  justly  requires  the  school  committees  of  the  several  towns  to  "  pre- 
scribe and  cause  to  be  put  up,  or  furnished  to  each  teacher  a  general  sys- 
tem of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  admission  and  attendance  of  pupils, 
the  classification,  studies,  books,  discipline,  and  methods  of  instruction 
in  the  public  schools." 

To  this  part  of  our  duty  early  attention  was  given ;  and  such  a  system 
of  rules  was  carefully  drawn  up  and  adopted  as  seemed  best  suited  to 
our  town,  and  best  calculated  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  public 
schools. 

These  rules  have  been  furnished  to  every  school  in  the  town  and  have 
been  received  by  teachers  and  trustees  generally  as  we  believe  with 
much  satisfaction,  and  their  good  effects  already  manifested  by  aiding 
the  teacher  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  responsible  labors,  and  in 
establishing  a  more  uniform  and  systematic  course  of  discipline  and  in- 
struction, are  the  best  proofs  of  their  adaptation  to  promote  the  object 
intended. 

In  order  to  insure  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  districts  in  carrying 
these  regulations  into  effect,  the  committee  at  the  same  time  issued  a 
circular  addressed  to  the  trustees  of  every  district,  setting  forth  some 
prominent  features  of  the  law  and  urging  several  important  points  of  duty. 

Circrilar. —  To  the  Trustees  of  School  District  JVo.  — . 

The  Legislature  of  this  state,  by  their  recent  act,  have  made  it  the  duty  of  the 
School  Committee  of  this  town,  among  other  things,  "  To  prescribe  and  cause  to  be 
put  up  in  each  school  House,  or  furnished  to  each  teacher,  a  general  system  of  rules 
and  regulations,  for  the  admission  and  attendance  of  pupils,  the  classification,  studies, 
books,  discipline,  and  metiiods  of  insti'uction  in  the  pubhc  schools." 

In  fulfilling  the  duty  enjoined  upon  us,  we  have  drawn  up  a  set  of  "  rules  and  reg- 
ulations," which  we  herewith  send  you,  and  we  recommend  that  they  be  put  into  a 
cheap  frame  and  hung  up  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  school  house. 

It  will  be  seen  that  rules  2  and  19,  imply  that  every  school  is  furnished  with  a  hand- 
bell and  thermometer. 

You  will  observe,  by  reference  to  the  law,  that  no  teacher  can  be  employed  who 
does  not  present  a  certificate,  either  from  the  Town  Committee,  or  County  Inspector, 
or  the  State  Commissioner. 

We  would  also  call  your  attention  to  another  portion  of  the  law.  Section  V.,  IT  12, 
by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  committee  are  "  To  draw  an  order  on  the  treasurer 
of  the  town,  in  favor  of  sucii  districts  only  as  shall  have  made  return  to  them  in  mat- 
ter and  form  required  by  said  committee,  or  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools, 
from  which  it  shall  appear,  among  other  things,  that  for  the  year  ending  first  of  May 
previous,  one  or  more  public  schools  had  been  kept  for  at  least  four  months  by  a 
teacher  properly  qualified,  and  in  a  scliool  house  api)roved  by  the  committee,  and  the 
monev  designated  "  teachers'  money,"  received  from  the  treasurer  of  the  town  for 
the  year  previous,  had  been  applied  to  the  wages  of  teachers  and  for  no  other  purpose 
whatever." 

The  law  requires  the  town  committee  to  visit  all  the  schools,  "  At  least  twice  each 
term,  once  within  two  weeks  after^the  opening,  and  again  within  to  weeks  preceding 
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Introduction  of  Books. — The  introduction  of  a  uniform  system  of  pro- 
per text  books  for  the  use  of  our  schools  formed  the  next  subject  of  con- 
sideration. On  examining  the  schools  we  found  a  great  diversity  of  books 
in  use,  and  often  three  or  four  different  kinds  on  the  same  subject  in  the 
same  school,  and  some  of  them  ill  adapted,  as  we  thought,  to  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  used. 

This  necessarily  produced  much  confusion  in  the  classification  of  the 
schools,  retarded  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  caused  great  loss  of 
time  and  labor  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

After  much  time  and  labor  devoted  to  the  selection  and  examination 
of  books,  the  following  were  recommended  for  adoption. 

The  Holy  Bible,  Webster's  or  Worcester's  Dictionary,  Russell's  series 
of  Reading  Books,  Morse's  New  School  Geography,  Colburn's  Mental, 
and  Thompson's  Practical  Arithmetic,  Wells'  School  Grammar,  Gallau- 
det's  and  Hooker's  Spelling  Book,  Fowles'  do.,  Town's  Aunlysis  and  De- 
finer,  Wilson's^ History  of  the  United  States. 

Many  have  a  strong  predilection  for  old  books  and  old  systems,  while 
the  expense  of  purchasing  new  ones  before  the  old  ones  are  worn  out, 
affords  if  not  a  serious,  at  least  a  very  plausible  objection. 

The  latter  difficulty  however  we  were  able  to  overcome  successfully 
by  making  arrangements  with  the  publishers  of  the  above  named  books, 
to  supply  at  a  very  great  discount,  all  the  schools  in  town  with  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  books  to  furnish  every  scholar  with  an  introductory  copy 
of  each  kind  needed. 

And  by  employing  agents  or  book  dealers  to  receive  and  deliver  them 
to  the  several  school  districts,  without  compensation  or  profit,  we  have 
been  en  ibled  to  sive  much  expense  to  parents  and  individuals  of  the 
town  and  to  introduce  into  our  public  schools  a  uniform  system  of  stand- 
ard books  at  a  price  so  extremely  low  that  no  one  has  pretended  to  com- 
plain of  the  expense. 

About  690  Morse's  Geographies,  700  Gallaudet's  and  Hooker's  Spel- 
ling Books,  and  2900  volumes  of  Russell's  Reading  Books,  have  already 
been  distributed  in  the  schools. 

From  the  sale  of  these  at  the  reduced  prices  a  saving  has  been  effected 
of  t^oTo,  and  on  the  Arithmetics,  Grammars  and  other  books  of  $125. 
Making  an  aggregate  difference  on  the  whole  between  the  prices  at 
which  they  were  introduced  and  the  usual  retail  prices  of  $700. 

Those  who  at  first  seemed  most  prejudiced  against  a  change,  could  not 
refuse  to  comply  with  the  advice  of  the  committee,  when  informed  of  the 
great  sacrifice  made  on  the  prices  of  books  for  the  purpose  of  introduc- 

the  close  of  the  school."     In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  that  early  information 
of  the  time  of  openina;  and  closing  the  school  should  be  fiiven  to  the  committee. 

You  will  perceive  the  trustees  also  are  required  to  visit  the  school  in  their  own 
district  twice  in  each  term.  And  we  would  further  recommend  that  the  trustees 
invite  and  encourage  parents,  and  others  int-rested  in  education,  to  visit  the  schools 
in  their  respective  districts,  as  often  as  possible. 

The  committee  have  devoted  considerable  time  and  attention  to  the  examination 
and  selection  of  books,  and  will  soon  be  able  to  report  a  list  of  such  as  they  recom- 
mend to  be  used  in  the  public  schools. 

CHARLES  HYDE,     >      School  Committee 
JUNIA  S.  MOWRY.V  of  t/ie 

JAMES  BUSHEE,      S  Tauinof  Sniithjield. 

4b 
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ino- them  ;  and  the  great  importance  of  having  a  uniform  system  in  all 
the  schools,  and  especially  in  the  same  school,  even  if  no  higher  object 
was  to  be  obtained  than  the  mere  point  of  economy  to  the  parents. 
Every  new  teacher  on  entering  his  school  has  hitherto  exercised  the 
right  of  gratifying  his  own  views  by  recommending  some  favorite  books. 
Hence  the  diversity  of  text  books  has  been  rauliiplied  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  defeat  all  order  of  classification,  and  subject  the  parents  to 
much  unwarrantable  expense.  But  when  a  permanent  and  uniform  sys- 
tem of  books  is  once  established  by  the  authority  of  the  town,  parents 
will  no  longer  have  just  cause  to  complain  of  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
a  continual  change  of  class-books  every  three  or  six  months,  and  teach- 
ers will  no  longer  be  subjected  to  the  grievous  perplexity  of  attempting 
to  classify  their  schools  with  nearly  as  many  different  text  books  on  the 
same  subject  as  there  are  scholars  in  school. 

Locntiun  of  school-houses  aii'l  boundaries  of  Districts- — The  law  re- 
quires the  location  of  new  school-houses  and  the  plans  and  specification 
of  the  same  to  be  approved  by  the  school  committee.  This  subject  has 
occupied  no  inconsiderable  sh^ire  of  our  attention.  When  called  by  the 
contending  parties  of  a  district  to  settle  differences  of  opinion  and  to 
locate  thf  ir  school-house,  we  have  exercised  our  best  judgment  in  the 
discharge  of  this  duty,  always  keeping  in  view  the  general  good  of  the 
district,  and  after  obtaining  by  due  examination  all  possible  facts  in  the 
case,  we  have  always  endeavored  to  weigh  these  facts  in  the  scale  of  candor 
and  impartiality.  But  when  a  tailor  can  make  a  coat  to  fit  every  man's 
back  in  the  district,  then  the  committee  can  find  a  spot  of  land  for  a 
school-house  that  will  suit  every  man's  mind- 

The  geographical  centre  of  the  district,  or  the  centre  of  the  greatest 
amount  of  population  may  frequently  be  redered  by  various  circumstan- 
ces a    very  unsuitable  site  even   if  the  owners  offered  no  objection. 

Traces  yet  remain  of  the  idea  (and  we  are  sorry  to  say  it,)  that  a  good 
decent  piece  of  ground  that  will  raise  corn  and  potatoes  is  too  good  for  a 
school-house, — that  some  gloouiy,  barren,  rocky  place,  fit  for  nothing  else 
is  also  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

As  regards  the  boundary  lines  of  the  several  districts,  we  frequently 
found  them  too  indefinite  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of 
taxable  property  justly  belonging  to  each,  and  hence  in  tho?e  districts 
where  a  tax  has  been  levied  in  order  to  build  or  repair  school-houses,  we 
have  rerun  the  lines  and  defined  the  bounds  more  particularly. 

We  have  also  made  such  a  Iterations  in  the  lines  of  ^onle  other  districts  as 
the  good  of  the  school.'-  would  seem  to  require,  always  endeavoring  to  con- 
solidate and  enlarge  small  districts  when  practicable,  believing  this  to  be 
an  important  means  of  improving  our  schools.  But  the  lines  and  bounds 
of  many  of  the.  districts  are  still  too  indefinite  for  the  convenience  of  fix- 
intr  the  valuation  of  the  ratable  estate;  and  it  would  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee  save  much  time  and  trouble  if  the  districts  were  all  accu- 
rately surveyed  and  their  bounds  determined,  so  that  a  correct  map  of 
the  same  may  be  drawn  up  for  reference, — such  a  ni.ip  it  is  believed 
would  be  of  great  utility. 

II.   What  the  districts  have  pone. 

Having  presented  you  with   a  brief  outline  of  the  principal   labors  of 
the  school  committee,  we  would  in  the  second  place,  call  your  attention 
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to  what  the  several  districts  have  done,  in  carrying  forward  the  great 
work  of  improvement  in  the  cause  of  general  education.  Many  of  the 
districts  have  not  been  wanting  in  a  laudable  zeal  to  better  the  condition 
of  their  public  schools.  Several  new  school  houses  have  been  erected 
within  the  past  year,  according  to  approved  plans  ;  and  others  are  now 
in  progress  of  building.  Also  some  old  ones  have  been  efficiently  repair- 
ed or  Tit  least  undergone  a  very  pleasing  transmutation.  The  slab  seats 
and  old  rubbisii  have  been  removed  for  neat  and  comfortable  desks,  and 
the  dark  and  smoky  walls  fesioontd  with  cobwebs  have  been  faithfully 
cleansed,  and  are  now  in  some  cases  decorated  with  maps  and  charts 
offering  means  of  useful  instruction,  and  presenting  an  aspect  far  better 
calculated  to  suggest  proper  associations  to  the  minds  of  youth,  and  to 
form  the  character  of  the  rising  generation  for  future  usefulness  and 
happiness. 

Districts  No.  1,  No.  8  and  No.  34,  have  built  new  houses  in  which 
their  schools  have  been  taught  one  term,  although  the  fences  and  yards 
around  them  are  yet  incomplete. 

Districts  No.  9,  No.  10,  No.  12,  No.  23,  No.  30,  No.  32,  No.  33  and 
No.  36,  are  in  progress  of  building,  or  at  least  have  taken  some  action 
upon  the  subject. 

Districts  No.  4  and  No.  25,  have  been  repaired.  No.  7,  No.  18,  No. 
27  and  No-  29,  are  in  an.vious  expectation  of  repairing  or  furnishing 
some  better  accommodation  for  their  schools. 

The  following  summary  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  appropriations 
which  have  been  made  and  are  about  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing and  repairing  school-houses. 

Expense  of  the  three  houses  just  erected,  $1200,00 

Contemplated  cost  of  the  eight  about  to  be  erected,  9000,00 

Sum  expended   in  building  and  repairing  previous  to  the 

present  year  and  since  1843,  7000,00 


Making  an  aggregate  amount  of,  $17,200,00 

which  has  been  expended  in  the  erection  of  new  buildings  and  in  bet- 
tering the  condition  of  old  ones  since  those  movements  commenced, 
which  have  resulted  in  the  present  organization  of  our  public  schools. 
The  appropriations  and  expenditures  for  the  support  of  public  schools 
the  year  past  are  as  follows  : 

Amount  from  the  State,  -         -         -         .         S2175,23 

raised  by  the  town,  ....       2000,00 

of  registry  tax,    '         -         -         -         .  629,02 


Total,  $4804,25 

Half  of  which  was  divided  equally  among  thirty-six  districts,  making 
$66,72  to  each,  the  other  half  being  apportioned  according  to  the  aver- 
age number  of  scholars  in  attendance  the  preceding  year,  making  $1,66 
to  each  scholar.  In  addition  to  this,  particular  districts  and  manufactur- 
ing companies  have  raised  about  $1 100  for  the  support  of  their  schools, 
mak'ng  the  whole  appropriations  nearly  $6000. 

The  whole  number  of  scholars  registered  2160. 

Average  attendance  1534. 
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Average  length  of  school  term  5;}  months. 

Average  wages  of  teachers  per  month  including  board — males  $27 — 
females  $17. 

The  amount  of  appropriation  to  each  district  and  other  matters  re- 
specting the  individual  schools  are  exhibited  in  the  following, — 

STATISTICAL  TABLE. 
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It  apf  ears  from  the  foregoing  table  that  fifty  different  teachers  have 
been  employed  in  the  town,  24  males  and  20  females,  that  thirteen  dis- 
tricts have  employed  males  exclusively,  that  eleven  have  employed  both 
male  and  female,  the  male  teachers  generally  being  engaged  in  the  winter 
schools,  and  the  female  in  the  summer  schools,  that  twelve  districts  have 
employed  females  exclusively  both  for  their  winter  and  summer  schools. 

Those  wniter  schools  taught  by  females  have  generally  succeeded  well, 
some  of  them  indeed  would  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  our  best  schools, 
taught  by  males,  in  good  government  and  thorough  instruction. 

In  many  districts  the  schools  are  small  and  the  scholars  quite  young 
and  backward,  and  it  appears  to  us  that  a  guod  thorough  female  teacher 
is  better  adapted  to  these  schools,  and  we  would  recommend  trustees  to 
employ  females  more  generally  in  the  winter  schools,  as  we  believe  they 
would  have  as  good  schools  at  less  expense,  and  of  course  would  be  able 
to  continue  the  school  a  much  longer  time  for  the  same  money. 

The  districts  have  in  many  cases  manifested  a  commendable  disposi- 
tion to  co-operate  with  the  town  and  State  in  order  to  carry  out  the  spirit 
of  the  law. 

The  trustees  have  generally  been  careful  in  the  selection  of  teachers, 
and  have  in  not  a  few  instances  exhibited  a  deep  interest  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  schools  being  always  ready  to  comply  with  any  suggestions 
of  the  committee  in  making  such  arrangements  as  would  render  the 
school-room  more  convenient,  comfortable  or  pleasant,  in  supplying  pro- 
per fixtures  and  furnishing  necessary  articles  of  apparatus — such  as  maps, 
globe,  clock,  thermometer,  &c.,  without  which  no  school-room  is  com- 
pletely furnished. 

And  we  think  it  can  be  safely  said  that  the  schools  never  have  been  at 
any  former  period  in  so  good  a  condition  as  at  the  present  time. 

More  system  and  order  and  better  modes  of  teaching  are  evidently 
gaining  ground. 

The  teachers  express  a  greater  interest  in  their  pupils  and  the  pupils 
in  their  turn  show  more  respect  to  the  teachers. 

Without  naming  teachers  or  specifying  schools  we  are  happy  to  report 
that  there  have  been  some  efficient,  well  regulated  and  thoroughly  taught 
schools  in  our  town  the  past  y  ar.  And  it  is  very  apparent  that  a  more 
elevated  tone  pervades  the  public  mind,  and  that  a  decidedly  increasing 
interest  is  manifested  on  the  subject  of  education. 

Several  of  the  districts  have  liberally  raised  funds  by  rate  bills,  by  tax, 
and  by  private  munificence,  in  order  to  continue  the  school  after  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  public  money,  especially  in  villages  and  manufacturinor 
districts. 

Thus  in  Slatersville,  Bernon,  Hamlet,  Manville  and  Central  Falls, 
the  schools  are  continued  throughout  the  year ;  and  the  manufacturing 
companies  of  these  villages  have  come  forward  in  the  spirit  of  true  liberal- 
ity and  advanced  money  in  addition  to  the  public  appropriations  to  sup- 
port good  schools  in  their  respective  districts. 

'I'he  present  organization  of  our  public  school  system  has  scarcely 
emerged  from  the  cradle  of  existence — yet  its  soul-animating  light  which 
we  fondly  hope  is  destined  soon  to  illuminate  our  land,  is  already  begin- 
ning to  cheer  us  with  some  faint  and  glimmering  rays.  Its  happy  results 
already  appear  in  distant  perspective,  in  thennmerous  indications  of  im- 
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provement  every  where  witnessed  around  us,  in  the  more  effective  means 
and  better  plans  about  to  be  carried  into  operation  for  the  general  diffu- 
sion of  useful  knowledge. 

It  seems  to  have  aroused  the  slimibering  energies  of  the  people,  and 
awakened  a  spirit  of  interest  and  inquiry  in  all  classes  of  the  community. 

The  subject  of  common  schools  and  common  school  education  is  be- 
ginning to  take  a  more  prominent  stand  among  the  absorbing  topics  of 
the  day  ;  and  is  about  to  be  supported  by  a  more  faithful  hand  and  guard- 
ed by  a  more  watchful  eye. 

Public  opinion  is  beginning  to  attach  a  becoming  respect  to  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching,  and  calls  for  higher  attainments  in  those  who  assume 
the  sacred  responsibility  of  that  profession,  while  the  law  steps  in  to  aid 
in  the  great  work  of  elevating  the  character  of  our  schools  by  requiring 
a  satisfactory  test  of  every  teacher's  qualifications  before  he  can  receive 
his  charge.  And  the  consequence  is,  that  we  have  had  better  teachers 
and  better  schools.  The  teachers  have  generally  been  more  careful  to 
qualify  themselves  for  their  duties,  and  have  manifested  a  greater  degree 
of  interest  in  the  schools,  and  a  more  laudable  ambition  to  sustain  an 
honorable  reputation  in  their  calling. 

If  the  interests  of  the  schools  are  properly  guarded  by  the  officers  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  the  teachers  are  well  aware  that  any  violation 
of  trust  on  their  part,  would  meet  with  its  just  rebuke,  while  on  the 
other  hand  they  are  stimulated  to  exertion  and  to  duty  by  an  honest  con- 
viction that  their  faithful  labors  will  eventually  receive  their  merited 
reward. 

A  decided  indication  of  improvement  in  our  teachers  and  schools,  as 
well  as  a  more  sound  state  of  public  sentiment  in  reference  to  this  mat- 
ter, is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  compensation  of  teachers  is  advancing. 
This  shows  there  is  a  demand  for  better  teachers ;  and  this  demand  is 
answered  by  bitter  wages. 

We  cannot  expect  to  have  good  schools  until  we  have  good  teachers, 
and  we  cannot  have  good  teachers  without  paying  for  their  services. 

The  increasing  interest  manifested  by  parents  is  also  a  favorable  as- 
surance of  the  future  prosperity  of  our  schools 

Some  who  have  never  been  inside  the  district  school-house  where  their 
children  have  been  and  are  now  being  educated,  or  scarcely  given  the 
school  a  passing  thought  from  one  year  to  another,  now  begin  to  think 
that  the  professed  object  of  the  mighty  public  movements  in  our  land,  is 
commensurate  with  the  importance  of  those  movements — that  the  object 
is  of  no  less  moment  than  that  of  educating  the  rising  generation  for  the 
great  duties  of  life — of  no  less  moment  than  that  of  raising  a  beacon 
light  to  guide  the  future  destinies  of  their  children,  and  the  query  returns 
home  to  their  minds  with  fearful  meaning,  "  Why  stand  we  here  idle  .'" 
Is  there  nothing  for  us  to  do  1  Is  there  no  way  to  assist  in  carrying  for- 
ward this  great  work  ?  Can  we  do  nothing  for  those  who  are  doing  so 
much  for  our  children? 

The  answer  is  already  implied  in  the  fact  that  we  have  been  occasion- 
ally gratified  in  our  regular  school  visits,  to  meet  some  kind  parents  in 
the  school  room,  listening  to  the  exercises  of  a  favorite  son  or  daughter 
with  an  anxiety  of  countenance  which  bespoke  the  workings  of  the  mind  ; 
and  the  same  parents  we  have  noticed  enquiring  of  the  teacher  with  deep 
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solicitude  about  the  progress  and  general  deportment  of  their  children, 
and  charging  him  to  extend  a  watchful  care  over  the  moral  conduct  of 
that  son  or  daughter,  which  was  perhaps  the  only  remaining  hope  of  their 
declining  years. 

The  teacher  is  cheered  onward  in  his  labors  and  encouraged  to  a  more 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  by  this  general  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
parents  ;  and  the  pupils  soon  exhibit  its  favorable  influence  by  a  more 
implicit  obedience  to  order  and  a  more  attentive  application  to  study. 

III.  What  remains  to  be  done,  and  what  ought  to  be  done. 

We  wnuld  not  persuade  you  that  all  is  sunshine — there  is  yet  a  dark 
side  to  the  picture.  Notwithstanding  the  great  improvement  of  our  pub- 
lic schools,  and  the  increasinor  interest  manifested  in  the  noble  cause  of 
popular  education,  there  yet  remains  much  to  be  done,  a  great  work  to  be 
accomplished,  before  the  schools  approach  to  what  they  ought  to  be. 
Many  of  our  schools  are  very  defective  ;  and  we  are  not  supplied  through- 
out the  town  with  good  school  houses,  furnished  inside  and  out  with  the 
necessary  convenience  and  arrangements  for  the  intellectual  improve- 
ment and  moral  habits  of  the  pupils.  We  are  yet  behind  many  of  our 
neighboring  towns  in  this  respect. 

A  large  number  of  the  school  houses  are  still  in  a  miserable  condition, 
and  many  of  them  at  the  same  time  owned  by  private  individuals,  or  by 
compnnies,  so  that  the  districts  do  not  consider  themselves  obligated  to 
repair  them,  and  could  not  in  some  cases  find  the  rightful  owners,  or  ob- 
tain a  clear  title,  if  they  were  disposed  to  purchase  them.  This  places 
such  districts  in  a  very  awkward  dilemma,  and  throws  a  formidable  bar- 
rier in  the  way  of  improvement.  Other  districts  are  yet  without  any 
houses  at  all,  the  schools  being  kept  in  private  dwellings  or  in  other  build- 
ings wholly  unfit  for  the  purpose.  These  districts,  however  we  consider 
much  more  fortunately  circumstanced  than  xhose  having  a  poor  school 
house,  owned  by  nobody,  and  that  same  nobody  obligated  to  keep  it  in 
repair,  especially  when  a  majority  of  the  district  think  it  folly  to  build 
a  house  so  long  as  they  already  have  one. 

Out  of  thirty-six  districts  four  have  no  school  house,  and  twenty  out 
of  the  remaining  thirty-two  occupy  houses  owned  by  individuals  or  cor- 
porations- It  is  justice,  however,  to  say  that  some  of  the  best  school 
houses  we  have  in  town  are  among  this  number,  and  that  the  owners  or 
proprietors  are  at  the  sole  expense  of  keeping  them  in  good  repair  for  the 
benefit  of  the  dirtrict  where  they  are  located. 

It  appears  then,  that  only  twelve  districts,  or  one-third  part  of  the 
whole,  have  houses  of  their  own.  Many  of  the  houses  are  badly  located, 
badly  seated,  too  small  on  the  ground,  and  too  low  studded,  besides  being 
wholly  destitute  of  those  external  and  internal  arrangements  which  con- 
venience and  propriety  require. 

School  houses  should  be  constructed  of  ample  dimensions,  the  size  on 
the  ground  depending,  of  course,  in  particular  cases,  upon  the  number  of 
scholars  ;  but  all  houses  should  have  high  ceilings,  with  good  ventila- 
tioHj  and  proper  means  of  supplying  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure  air. 
This  subject,  though  not  generally  appreciated,  is  too  vastly  important  to 
be  overlooked. 
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Every  good  school  house,  where  boys  and  girls  attend  the  same  school, 
should  have  two  separate  yards,  (one  for  the  males  and  the  olher  for  the 
females,)  of  convenient  extent  for  exercise  and  play  grounds,  w^ith  appro- 
priate out  buildings. 

This  arrangement  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  having  two  distinct 
recesses  every  half  day,  (one  for  the  boys  and  the  other  for  the  girls,)  and 
thus  half  an  hour  each  day,  or  one-twelfth  part  of  the  whole  term  of 
schooling,  which  would  be  otherwise  lost,  might  be  saved.  It  would  be 
economy  then  to  the  districts  to  have  two  yards,  without  reference  to  the 
great  convenience  to  the  teacher,  and  the  moral  influence  upon  the  pu- 
pils. We  ar  very  sorry  to  say  that  most  of  the  districts  are  sadly  deficient 
in  this  respect ;  manv  of  them  having  no  sort  of  yard  or  out  buildings  con- 
nected with  them  for  the  accommodation  of  the  scholars  ;  none  of  those 
conveniences  which  are  so  indispensable  to  the  decency  and  good  morals 
of  the  pupils,  and  which  modesty  would  bluiili  to  be  without.  There  are 
only  three  or  four  schools  in  the  town  yet  furnished  with  appropriate 
yards  and  out  buildings  for  both  sexes.  We  hope,  however,  the  new 
houses  which  have  recently  been  built,  and  those  about  to  be  erected, 
will  not  long  be  wanting  in  these  particulars. 

Every  school  room  should  be  furnished  with  the  means  of  promoting 
those  habits  of  neatness  and  order  which  good  manners  and  the  conimon 
decencies  of  civilized  life  require  ;  with  mats  and  scrapers  for  the  pupils 
to  clean  the  mud  and  dirt  from  their  feet  on  entering  the  room;  with 
wash-bowl,  water-pail,  and  dipper;  with  brooms,  dust-pan,  and  duster. 
Such  habits  belong  to  a  good  education  as  much  as  reading  and  writing  ; 
and  how  can  they  be  acquired  without  suitable  means  to  encourage  them. 
The  neater  and  better  the  school  room  and  furniture  are,  the  neaLer  and 
better  scholars  will  be  disposed  to  keep  them. 

Again  for  the  convenient  management  and  proper  instruction  of  a 
school,  some  fixtures  and  little  articles  of  apparatus,  such  as  have  been 
mentioned,  are  very  necessary  in  a  school  room. 

A  blackboard  is  indispensable  in  every  school,  and  we  are  happy  to 
say  that  all  the  schools  in  town  are  supplied,  with  only  two  exceptions. 
Outline  maps  and  charts  are  very  useful  in  teaching  the  principles  of 
geography,  a  subject  well  adapted  to  scholars  of  nearly  all  ages  and 
classes.  A  small  globe  is  a  very  important  article  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  to  the  whole  school,  or  to  a  class,  the  figure  and  motions  of  the 
earth.  Geometrical  solids  and  diagrams  are  highly  needful  for  general 
illustrations. 

Among  the  mere  fixtures  necessary  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
school  room,  may  be  mentioned  a  hand-bell,  clock,  and  thermometer. 

After  visiting  a  well  regulated  school,  and  observing  the  various  uses 
of  a  hand-bell,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  teacher  could  get 
along  without  one.  Nearly  all  the  movements  of  the  school  are  carried 
on  by  the  use  of  the  bell.  It  gives  the  signal  for  beginning  and  the  sig- 
nal for  closing  the  school  ;  the  signal  for  order  and  stilhu-ss,  and  the  sig- 
nal for  liberty  and  exercise.  It  calls  the  classes  to  recite,  and  excuses 
them  when  the  recitations  are  over ;  and,  in  short,  one-third  part  of  the 
labor  of  talking  is  frequently  saved  by  this  little  instrument,  and  many 
teachers  know  by  sad  experience,  that  a  hand-bell  is  much  cheaper  than 
a  pair  of  lungs. 
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A  clock  is  a  more  necessary  article  in  a  school  room  than  most  people 
are  aware  ;  it  is  not  only  very  convenient  to  the  teacher,  but  highly  use- 
ful to  the  scholars  ;  it  stands  to  them  as  a  faithful  sentinel,  pointing  out 
the  precise  time  for  recitation,  counting  the  idle  moments,  and  showing  at 
a  glance  the  number  of  minutes  left  to  prepare  their  lessons.  By  it  the 
pupils  are  constantly  reminded  of  the  rapid  flight  of  those  moments  which 
make  up  days,  years,  and  centuries,  and  which  are  perpetually  bringing 
to  a  close  those  successive  periods  of  time,  when  the  pupils  are  to  exhi- 
bit, to  their  honor  or  dishonor,  the  manner  they  have  improved  those 
moments.  Thus  the  pupils  are  led  to  set  a  higher  value  gn  time,  and 
conducted  to  habits  of  system  and  order  in  their  studies. 

A  thermometer  also  should  be  in  every  well  regulated  school  room. 
Aside  from  its  utility  in  regulating  the  temperature,  it  is  worth  more  to 
every  school  than  the  cost  of  it,  as  an  article  of  apparatus  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  what  a  thermometer  is.  An  intelligent  teacher  might  give 
the  school  many  useful  practical  lessons  by  the  aid  of  this  little  instru- 
ment. For  example  :  He  could  explain  the  nature  of  the  materials  of 
which  it  is  composed  ;  the  peculiar  properties  of  that  metalic  fluid,  mer- 
cury, with  which  it  is  filled ;  the  effect  of  heat  and  cold  in  expanding  and 
contracting  different  substances  ;  the  manner  and  principle  of  its  construc- 
tion ;  and  the  important  uses  to  which  it  is  applied.* 

We  regret  to  say  that  in  nearly  all  these  very  necessary  articles,  our  schools 
as  a  general  thing  are  sadly  deficient,  there  being  but  eleven  schools  out 
of  forty  in  town,  that  have  maps  or  charts  of  any  kind,  and  six  only  that 
are  furnished  with  a  globe,  clock,  and  thermometer,  and  not  more  than 
half  the  schools  have  even  a  hand-bell,  yet  the  teacher  gets  along  some 
way  without  it.  When  he  wishes  to  call  in  the  scholars,  at  noon  or  re- 
cess, he  thumps  upon  the  windo'v,  (which  in  many  cases  may  be  very 
easily  rattled,)  and  if  that  does  not  answer,  he  mounts  a  neighboring  wall  or 
fence  and  shouts  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  or  if  he  would  save  his  lungs,  the 
necessary  warning  is  given  the  scholars  by  smartly  beating  the  door  or  side 
of  the  school  house  with  a  cudgel.  All  these  methods  we  have  wit- 
nessed. 

Price  of  a  hand-bell  sufficient  for  school  purposes  may  be 
from  75  cents  to 

Price  of  clock, 

Price  of  thermometer, 

i 

Total,  $5  00 

The  sum  of  five  dollars,  then,  would  furnish  each  school  with  these 
three  important  articles,  and  the  expense  of  a  globe,  maps,  &c.,  above 
mentioned,  would  not  probably  exceed  twenty  dollars.  A  very  incon- 
siderable sum  for  a  district  to  raise,  compared  with  the  great  convenience 
and  utility  of  these  things,  in  conducting  a  school. 

When  a  school  is  once  supplied  with  these  articles  they  will  last  for 
years,  if  properly  taken  care  of,  and  as  no  school  can  be  what  it  ouoht  to 


$1 

25 

2 

50 

1 

25 

*  An  excellent  kind  of  thermometer,  and  well  adapted  to  schools,  has  been  recently 
constructed  expressly  for  the  public  schools  in  the  city  of  Providence.  They  are  sold 
at  Pardon  Miller's,  Proridence,  R.  I. 

4c 
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be  without  them,  we  sincerely  hope  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  dis- 
tricts will  not  long  be  wanting  in  this  respect. 

After  furnishing  proper  school  houses  and  proper  fixtures,  we  want 
proper  teachers  to  occupy  them.  Although  our  teachers,  it  is  believed, 
did  themselves  much  credit  as  a  body,  the  past  year,  still  there  is  much 
room  for  improvement. 

We  wish  to  see  a  higher  standard  of  qualification  in  those  who  instruct 
our  public  schools.  VVe  wish  to  see  teachers  better  prepared  generally  in 
all  respects  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  profession.  We  have  not  un- 
frequently  been  mortified  on  the  examination  of  candidates  to  find  them 
most  deficient  in  those  things  they  most  needed  to  teach,  in  reading  and 
orthography,  in  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  letters,  and  in  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  grammar  of  our  language. 

A  teacher,  so  far  as  mere  literary  attainments  are  concerned,  should  in 
the  first  place  have  correct  and  definite  ideas  of  those  subjects  he  pretends 
to  teach  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  he  should  possess  the  capacity  of  com- 
municating those  ideas  to  others.  No  teacher  certainly  can  impart  that 
knowledge  to  his  pupils  which  he  does  not  possess  himself.  If  his  own 
ideas  are  indistinct  and  confused,  such  will  he  convey  to  his  pupils.  And 
however  clear  his  own  ideas  may  be,  if  he  does  not  possess  the  ability  of 
imparting  them  to  others  he  is  unqualified  to  fill  the  station  of  teacher. 
In  order  to  be  properly  prepared  for  his  business  he  must  have  a  peculiar 
tact  of  communicating,  a  faculty  of  arousing  the  attention  and  exciting  an 
interest  in  his  class,  on  whatever  subject  he  attempts  to  teach.  Many 
fail  on  this  point ;  they  seem  to  have  ideas  enough  in  their  own  heads,  but 
cannot  put  them  into  the  heads  of  others.  They  have  no  faculty  of 
imparting  knowledge  in  a  manner  to  produce  a  proper  impression  upon 
the  minds  of  their  pupils.  And  hence  a  sort  of  dull  monotony  per- 
vades the  school ;  no  life  or  animation  in  the  classes  ;  no  mental  energy 
and  activity.  The  scholars  could  hardly  tell  whether  they  were  reciting 
arithmetic  or  geography,  and  never  know  where  their  lesson  begins  or 
ends.  The  teacher's  general  manner,  his  every  movement,  and  meas- 
ured monotony,  all  tend  to  throw  a  sort  of  magnetic  lethargy  over  the 
classes ;  a  kind  of  morbid  spfll  which  they  have  no  power  to  break. 
Such  a  person  may  make  a  good  mesmerizer  but  a  poor  school  teacher. 
His  scholars  are  ever  complaining  of  their  misery  in  school  and  the  per- 
plexity of  their  studies. 

One  boy  says,  "i  have  such  a  poor  memory,  I  am  so  hard  to  learn,  I 
never  can  see  into  my  nrithuutic.''^ 

Says  another,  "  My  grammar  is  so  dull  and  dry  1  shall  never  learn 
it,  and  may  as  well  give  it  up.''"' 

Although  the  teacher  may  possess  all  other  requisite  qualifications,  if 
wanting  in  this  he  never  will  succeed.  He  may  be  kind  and  amiable  in 
his  disposition,  faithful  to  all  the  little  points  of  duty,  manifesting  a  deep 
interest  in  the  school,  and  even  laboring  hard  too  for  its  welfare,  yet  he 
is  not  satisfied  with  his  labor,  something  evidently  is  wrong;  the  parents 
think  the  fault  is  in  their  children,  and  the  children  think  it  is  in  their 
studies.  But  let  another  teacher  take  the  same  classes,  and  they  seem 
transformed  as  if  by  magic  into  new  creatures  ;  you  see  different  counte- 
nances, and  hear  different  voices. 
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"  1  begin  to  like  arithmetic  very  well,""  says  one.  "  1  did  not  think 
grammar  could  be  so  interesting,'"  says  another. 

A  teacher  must  study  his  profession.  He  should  have  a  definite  idea 
of  the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching  and  the  best  plans  of  con- 
ducting a  school  before  attempting  the  work,  yet  how  many  are  employ- 
ed in  our  schools  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  these  things. 

Teaching  is  a  profession,  an  !  it  is  as  necessary  for  the  person  who 
engages  in  this  profession  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  it  as  it  is  for  the 
Lawyer  or  Physician  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  his. 

When  sick  we  send  for  a  Physician  who  has  been  educated  at  least  in 
the  theory  of  his  profession,  who  understands  the  nature  of  the  disease 
and  the  remedies  to  be  applied. 

When  we  have  a  few  dollars  at  stake  in  the  law,  we  employ  the  best 
counsel  we  can  obtain,  never  inquiring  what  he  will  charge  for  his  ser- 
vices but  whether  he  has  thorough  knowledge  of  his  business  and  is  qual- 
ified to  plead  our  case 

While  at  the  same  time  we  place  the  destinies  of  our  children  whose 
plastic  minds  are  to  be  trained  for  future  usefulness  and  happiness,  into 
the  hands  of  persons  entirely  ignorant  of  their  profession — without  even 
any  definite  conception  of  what  is  implied  in  that  comprehensive  term 
education — without  any  just  knowledge  of  the  proper  methods  of  mould- 
ing the  youthful  character  and  bringing  out  those  faculties  which  it  is 
the  peculiar  province  of  the  teacher  to  develope. 

Not  every  person  is  fitted  for  a  teacher  though  he  may  be  thoroughly 
versed  in  all  the  subjects,  he  wishes  to  teach — and  understand  the  best 
modes  and  plans  of  teaching  yet  if  he  does  not  possess  those  natural 
qualifications  which  renders  the  employment  of  teaching  a  pleasing  and 
delightful  one  he  is  still  without  those  requisites  essentially  necessary  to 
a  successful  teacher.  If  a  teacher  does  not  like  his  profession,  if  he  is 
not  interested  in  the  subject  or  science  to  be  taught,  and  in  the  business 
of  teaching,  he  never  can  interest  those  to  whom  he  is  engaged  in  im- 
parting knowledge.  It  has  become  a  proverb  and  none  is  more  true, 
that  a  teacher  above  all  others  should  have  a  due  share  of  common  sense, 
which  implies  a  nicety  of  discernment  in  marking  the  injunctions  of  right 
and  duty  in  all  his  various  relations  to  the  business  of  teaching  and  a 
discriminating  judgment  in  executing  those  injunctions.  Perhaps  no 
employment  of  life  more  frequently  requires  a  judicious  exercise  of  this 
faculty  than  that  of  the  teacher. 

The  school  room  is  constantly  presenting  new  cases  never  before  tried 
where  the  reason  and  common  sense  of  the  teacher  are  the  sole  judge 
and  jurors. 

When  a  teacher  has  so  many  different  instruments  to  tune — so  many 
different  strings  to  play  upon,  he  must  be  extremely  careful  not  to  touch 
an  unhappy  note,  and  thereby  produce  a  harsh  and  discordant  sound 
that  may  ring  in  his  ears  and  haunt  him  for  months  afterward. 

A  teacher  should  ever  maintain  that  equanimity  of  mind  and  dignity  of 
character  becoming  his  station,  never  descending  below  his  business  or 
rising  above  himself- 

His  whole  conduct  should  always  be  consistent  with  itself,  never  per- 
mitting the  effect  of  precept  to  be  destroyed  by  the  force  of  contradic- 
tory example 
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If  he  enjoins   punctuality  in   his  pupils  he  must  set  the  example.     If 
the  teaches  his  pupils  the  propriety  of  being  prepared  to  recite  punct- 
ually at  such  a  time  he  must  be  as  punctual  to  hear  them  at  thai  time. 

If  he  inculcates  the  virtues  of  kindness  and  good  will  towards  each 
other  while  he  acts  the  part  of  a  tyrant  towards  them,  l.is  example  con- 
radicts  his  precepts. 

If  he  teaches  his  pupils  the  importance  of  controling  their  passions 
and  cultivating  a  kind  and  amiable  disposition,  wh  le  he  suffers  his  own 
passions  to  usurp  the  throne  of  reason,  and  laying  aside  the  dignity  of 
the  teacher  allows  himself  to  be  seen  storming  and  blustering  in  the 
school  room,  his  example  destroys  the  influence  of  his  precept. 

His  character  and  reputation  in  society  should  be  without  blemish, 
having  a  sacred  regard  to  truth  and  virtue,  with  a  deep  sense  of  his 
moral  accountability. 

He  should  be  polite  and  affable  in  his  manners,  correct  in  his  language, 
chaste  in  his  conversation,  and  dignified  in  his  deportment. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  qualifications  desirable  in  those  who  are  to  fill 
th?  high  and  responsible  station  of  the  teacher. 

The  subject  affords  an  amph;  and  interesting  field  for  remark,  but 
this  would  extend  it  far  beyound  the  design  or  proper  limits  of  this  report. 

It  is  hoped  however  these  few  suggestions  will  induce  parents  and 
trustees  to  think  more  deeply  upon  this  subject  and  to  place  a  higher 
degree  of  importance  in  the  proper  qualification  of  teachers,  as  one  of 
the  most  effectui  means  of  producing  a  radical  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  our  public  schools. 

When  we  consider  what  a  powerful  influence  for  good  or  for  evil,  a 
teiche  may  exert  over  that  little  community  of  plastic  minds  under  his 
charge — when  we  consider  what  a  slight  incident  often  gives  that  pecu- 
liar turn  to  the  mind  of  a  child  which  determines  his  course  in  life — the 
every  word  and  action  of  the  teacher  affects  the  balance  of  right  or 
wrong — that  the  pupils  are  constantly  receiving  by  precept  and  example 
ideas  and  impressions  from  those  to  whom  they  look  up  for  instruction — 
and  that  these  impressions  will  remain  in  bold  relief  pointing  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left  and  guiding  their  conduct  in  after  years — we  may 
earnestly  inquire  then  what  sort  of  persons  ought  they  to  be  who  should 
assume  the  sacred  responsibility  of  performing  this  great  work  o  con- 
ducting the  rising  generation  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  usefulness  and  happi- 
ness. And  it  may  be  asked  how  shall  we  supply  our  schools  with  such 
teachers. 

This  is  a  work  of  time  and  labor,  and  as  we  believe  cannot  be  done 
at  once,  but  may  be  done  sometime.  It  is  a  work  in  which  all  who  feel 
an  interest  in  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  our  schools  should  unite 
their  efforts. 

One  important  means  of  accomplishing  the  object  is  to  have  good 
school  houses  pleasantly  located  and  well  furnished.  Another  means 
is  to  raise  the  compensation  of  teachers,  thus  holding  out  inducements 
for  more  talent  and  better  qualifications. 

If  other   towns  around  us  have  better  school    houses  and  pay  higher 
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wages  than  we  do  they  will  get  all  the  good  teachers,  and  we  shall  have 
to  take  those  they  turn  away- 
Much  depends  also  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  school  committee  in 
carrying  out  the  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools.  Persons 
should  be  chosen  to  that  office  who  can  devote  time  and  labor  to  the 
business, — who  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  public  schools, 
and  will  enter  into  the  work  with  a  firm  determination  of  purpose. 
They  ought  to  feel  that  the  true  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  these 
institutions  is  of  a  high  and  responsible  character;  and  no  considera- 
tion whatever  should  induce  them  to  barter  their  trust.  They  should 
ever  act  with  a  conscientious  regard  to  the  great  interests  of  the  schools, 
independent  of  sect  or  party,  friendship  or  relationship,  never  permitting 
sinister  motives  or  local  prejudices  to  wave  their  sense  of  justice. 

With  the  committee  rests  the  responsibility  in  a  great  degree  of  ans- 
wering for  the  manner  in  which  the  time  and  money  appropriated  for  the 
benefit  of  public  schools  are  expended. 

If  the  committee  neglect  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  law  in  the  ex- 
amination of  teachers,  in  visiting  schools,  and  in  their  various  other  du- 
ties— the  b^st  legislation,  and  the  best  public  school  system  in  the  world 
degenerate  into  a  mere  farce,  and  all  the  time,  labor  and  money  would 
be  worse  than  thrown  away. 

A  general  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  committee  and  trustees, 
induce,  a  sort  of  cold  indifference  in  the  public  mind  upon  the  subject 
of  education;  and  let  this  state  once  pervade  the  community,  and  we 
are  on  the  retrograde  march  from  civilization  to  barbarism,  and  those 
institutions  for  the  diffusion  of  general  knowledge  which  ought  to  be 
the  pride  of  this  republic  and  the  guardians  of  its  virtue,  become  the 
nurseries  of  vice  and  immorality — ignorance,  folly,  and  crime,  take  the 
place  of  virtue,  intelligence  and  prosperity, — and  the  very  means  de- 
signed to  make  us  a  wise  and  happy  people  would  prove  by  neglect, 
unpardonable  neglect^  the  instruments  of  our  ruin. 

The  superintendence  of  the  public  schools  and  the  proper  expenditure 
of  the  public  funds,  in  a  way  that  shall  meet  the  expectation  of  the  town, 
and  of  individuals  who  have  signified  the  deepest  interest  in  the  cause  of 
education  by  their  liberal  appropriations — in  a  manner  that  shall  satisfy 
the  reasonable  anticipations  of  our  Commissioner  and  answer  the  great 
ends  for  which  the  public  school  system  was  instituted — requires  the 
most  vigilant  attention  on  the  part  of  the  school  committee. 

No  matter  what  liberality  may  be  bestowed  in  the  cause,  no  matter 
what  amount  of  funds  raised  for  the  support  of  schools — unless  the 
whole  has  a  faithful  and  judicious  oversight,  the  grand  object  will  be 
defeated. 

But  let  these  appropriations  be  made  to  subserve  the  great  object  in- 
tended and  clearly  implied  in  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  they  become  a 
rich  and  profitable  investment. 

It  is  cheaper  to  build  school  houses  than  alms  houses.  It  is  cheaper 
to  support  good  schools  than  to  support  that  ignorance,  poverty  and  crime 
which  inevitably  follow  a  neglect  of  a  proper  education.  The  prosperi- 
ty of  our  schools  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  dearest  rights  and 
privileges  of  our  country.     The  diffusion  of  general  knowledge  among 
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all   classes  of  society  through  the  medium  of  common   schools  is   the 
only   safeguard  of  our  republic. 

Those  very  children  now  enjoying  the  privileges  of  our  public  schools 
and  looking  up  to  us  as  the  guardians  of  their  education,  will  soon  be 
called  to  fill  the  highest  functions  of  the  *nation  And  let  it  be  re- 
meinbered  that  it  depends  upon  those  who  now  fill  these  functions 
to  say  how  well  qualified  the  next  generation  shall  be  to  take  their 
places.  When  we  consider  the  various  faculties  to  be  developed,  and 
the  vast  amount  of  talent  to  be  called  into  action  in  the  fifteen  hundred 
children  now  in  our  public  schools,  and  that  the  solemn  duty  of  giving 
a  proper  direction  to  this  talent  devolves  upon  us,  how  can  we  betray  so  sa- 
cred a  trust  ?  When  we  consider  how  many  noble  statues  are  hidden  in 
that  rude  quarry  of  two  thousand  minds,  which  the  polishing  hand  of 
education  may  bring  out  and  the  awful  truth  forces  itself  upon  usihatwe 
are  to  say  whether  t/iey  shall  there  remain  or  whether  they  shall  stand 
forth  as  ever  etifluriiiff  monuments  of  their  country's  honor  ! — how  long 
shall  we  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  indifference  ?  What  labors  are  too  great, 
what  sacrifices  too  dear  to  make  in  obtaining  the  invaluable  prize  f 

Let  all  parties  be  engaged  in  carrying  forward  this  glorious  work  ;  let 
the  town  and  districts,  the  committee  and  trustees,  independent  of  local 
prejudices  or  party  feeling,  unite  in  this  common  cause,  and  our  public 
schools  would  soon  be  what  they  ought  in  justice  to  be,  the  pride  and 
ornament  of  the  town,  where  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  are  seen  mingling  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  privileges,  and 
partaking  of  the  same  blessings. 

And  all  the  time  and  money  expended  in  rearing  the  high  standard  of 
common  school  education  would  be  returned  tenfold  in  the  virtue  and 
intelligence  of  the  people,  in  all  the  essential  elements  of  a  happy  and 
prosperous  community.  Each  school  being  a  beautiful  miniature  illus- 
tration of  the  genius  of  our  republican  institutions,  whose  government 
holds  out  the  same  privileges  to  all,  making  no  distinctions  of  rank,  and 
acknowledging  no  titles  but  virtue  and  talent,  and  these  constituting  her 
only  passports  to  honor  and  trust. 

We  look  forward  with  hopeful  anticipations  to  the  time  when  the 
spirit  of  our  public  school  system  shall  be  completely  carried  out,  when 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  friends  of  popular  education  shall  be 
fully  realized,  and  when  the  stale  of  Rhode-  Island,  though  ^*  small  in 
territory.,^'  shall  be  great  in  her  public  schools — when  she  shall  occupy 
the  first  place  among  her  sister  states  in  the  work  of  education,  and 
when  the  town  of  Smithfield  shall  occupy  the  first  place  among  her  sister 
towns. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

C.  Hyde,  ^  School 

James  Bushee,       >       Committee 
Ahaz  Mowry,       }      of  the  Town. 

Smithfield  June  8,  1847. 

[The  Rules  and  Regulations  referred  to  in  the  above  Report  will  be 
found  on  page  290  of  this  volume  of  the  Journal. — Ed] 


REPORT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  OF  CUMBRRLAND,  R.  I.  FOR  1S47. 

The  undersigned,  in  behalf  of  the  School  Committee  of  Cumberland 
would  respectfully  report  to  the  town,  as  by  law  required — "The  doings 
of  the  committee,  and  the  condition,  and  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
the  public  schools"  of  the  town. 

It  affords  us  much  pleasure  to  say,  as  we  can  in  general  terms,  that 
there  is  among  the  people  of  this  town,  a  commendable  and  growing 
interest  in  the  cause  of  popular  education,  and  this  interest  is  followed 
as  a  matter  of  course  by  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  schools.  "  Where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way  ;"  and  parents 
have  the  will  to  do  whenever  they  perceive  the  necessity  of  doing. 

But  waiving  this  course  of  remarks  for  the  present,  we  proceed  to 
lay  before  you, 

I.  The  doings  of  the  Committee. 

We  have  held  seven  sessions,  during  the  year :  and  being  called  to 
act  under  the  new  school-law,  with  the  details  of  which  we  were  not 
practically  familiar,  it  will  not  perhaps,  be  thought  strange,  that  our  pro- 
gress in  the  matter  of  organization,  has  been  slow,  nor  that  it  has  been 
characterized  by  imperfections,  which  longer  experience  would  have 
avoided.  But  we  have  done  what  we  could,  and  hope  our  labors  may 
not  prove  unavailing. 

A  code  of  "  regulations"  for  the  schools  has  been  published  by  the 
committee,  and  it  is  believed  they  have  been  put  up  in  every  school 
house  in  the  town.  Though  they  are  doubtless  capable  of  being  im- 
proved ;  yet  such  as  they  are,  they  have  evidently  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  present  prosperous  condition  of  the  schools.  '"  Order  is 
Heaven's  first  law,"  and  when  committees,  parents  and  teachers  combine, 
to  enforce  wholesome  rules  for  the  government  of  pupils,  and  for  the 
care  of  district  property,  success  is  morally  certain. 

The  matter  of  determining  what  books  shall  be  used  in  the  schools, 
devolves,  by  law,  upon  the  school  committee.  The  design  is  to  secure 
uniformity  in  the  town,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  towns  adjoining 
each  other.  To  promote  this  object  on  the  largest  convenient  scale,  an 
early  effort  was  made  to  confer  with  the  school  committee  of  Smith- 
field  ;  but  after  some  unsuccessful  attempts  to  agree,  and  the  repeated 
postponement  of  the  subject,  by  the  committee  of  conference,  it  was 
judged  best,  considering  the  necessities  of  our  schools,  to  proceed  with- 
out farther  delay.  Accordingly,  Swan's  series  of  reading  books  takes 
the  place  of  Angell's,  while  Smith's  Grammar,  Arithmetic  and  Geography, 
and  Webster's  Spelling  Book,  have  been  retained.  To  these,  we  have 
added — Mitchell's  Primary  Geography,  Colburn's  Arithmetic  and  Town's 
Analysis.  No  action  has  been  had  in  relation  to  a  book  on  history  ;  for 
as  very  few  teachers  were  prepared,  to  give  instruction  in  that  branch  of 
study,  the  past  year,  it  was  thought  best  to  leave  the  decision  of  that 
matter  to  our  successors  in  office.* 

It  is  gratifying  to  know   that  the  books  prescribed  by  the  committee, 
have  been  adopted  with  a  praise  worthy   readiness  by  all   the  districts 

♦  Willard's  United  States  has  been  since  adopted. 
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save  one,  and  that  all  the  children  attending  school,  with  perhaps  a  very 
Jew  exceptions,  have  been  supplied.  In  this  respect,  our  schools  have 
never  been  in  so  good  a  condition,  as  at  present.  A  moment's  reflec- 
tion is  sufficient  to  satisfy  every  thinking  mind,  that  a  bookless  child 
can  no  more  receive  his  share  of  the  benefits  of  school,  than  a  mechan- 
ic can  profit  by  his  trade,  vvitliout  being  allowed  the  use  of  his  tools.  It 
may  also  be  remarked  that  in  the  schools,  generally,  there  has  been 
a  decided  improvement,  in  the  essential  elements  of  good  reading.  1'his 
is  ovi'ing,  in  a  good  degree,  we  think,  to  the  excellent  readiug  books, be- 
fore mentioned,  which  have  stimulated  both  teachers  and  pupils  to 
special  efforts  in  this  important  branch  of  education. 

Twelve  of  the  teachers  employed  the  past  year  have  been  examined 
and  approbated  by  the  committee.  The  remainder  have  taught  under 
authority  from  certificates  granted  by  our  predecessors,  or  by  county 
inspectors.  We  have  endeavored  to  make  thorough  examinations  in 
all  the  branches  to  be  taught  ;  but  we  have  sometimes  granted  certifi- 
cates, where  we  have  not  been  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  qualifications, 
because  it  seemed  the  best  ue  could  do  under  the  circumstances.  It 
was  not  a  choice  between  the  applicant  and  one  of  superior  endowments ; 
but  between  one  of  medium  acquirements,  and  none  at  all.  A  supply 
of  well  qualified  teachers  cannot  be  expected,  until  the  pay  they  receive, 
corresponds  with  the  expense  of  preparation,  and  the  amount  of  labor 
required,  in  comparison  with  other  callings  and  professions.  In  justice 
to  the  committee  of  examination,  it  should  be  stated,  that  they  have 
frankly  expressed  their  opinion  to  candidates  of  doubtful  qualifications,  and 
assured  them,  that  unless  they  should  improve  considerably,  their  certifi- 
cates would  not  probably  be  renewed  another  year.  We  have  been  anx- 
ious to  keep  alive  the  impression,  that  old  certificates  are  no  pledges  of 
new  ones  ;  and  that  hence  persons  must  keep  pace  with  the  times  in 
order  to  receive  encouragement  as  teachers. 

Having  made  these  general  remarks  upon  the  "doings  of  the  commit- 
tee," we  now  ask  attention   to  some  statements  in  relation  to 

II.    The  Condition  of  the  Schools. 

There  are  twenty  districts  in  the  town,  and  these  are  divided  into 
three  "  visiting  districts,"  so  called,  which  during  the  past  year,  have 
been  under  the  special  supervision  of  N.  C.  Dana,  D.  M.  Cargell,  and 
J.  Boyden,  Jr.  respectively,  as  a  visiting  committee;  each  of  whom  is 
responsible  for  the  statistics  and  remarks  in  relation  to  his  own  district. 
But  we  must  premise  in  the  beginning,  that  from  the  want  of  a  proper 
understanding  of  what  was  required,  the  reports  of  some  of  the  schools 
will  be  deficient  inessential  particulars. 

District  No.  1.  The  school  in  this  district,  has  been  under  charge 
of  Mr.  Harvey  Holmes,  an  excellent  teacher,  who  by  patient  perseverance, 
has  brought  it  into  a  good  condition.  Owing,  probably  to  the  mixed 
character  of  the  population,  there  has  been  a  vast  difference  between 
the  reo-istered  and  the  average  attendance.  Yet  with  this  serious 
disadvantacre,  the  school  has  .made  good  progress.  It^should  be  men- 
tioned to  the  credit  of  the  teacher  and  his  patrons,  that  Mr.  H.  has  been 
the  only  teacher  of  this  school,  for  the  last  three  years.  It  is  generally, 
a  waste  of  money  time  and  talent,  to  change  teachers,  while  you  are 
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prospering  under  the  one  you  have.  A  new  one  cannot  often  go  on 
with  the  school,  according  to  the  plans  of  his  predecessor,  and  must, 
therefore,  spend  much  time  in  organizing^  which  the  previous  one 
would  have  occupied  in  straight-forward  progress.  He  has  to  study  the 
scholars  more  than  they  will  study  their  books,  in  order  to  adapt  his 
government  and  instructions  to  their  temperaments  and  capacities. 
With  him  the  soil  is  practically  uncultivated,  while  with  the  other,  it  is 
already  prepared  to  receive  the  seed. 

District  No.  2.  Mrs  M.  Bugbee  has  long  been  the  teacher  of  this 
school,  and  is  regarded  by  the  committee  and  many  others,  as  belong- 
ing to  the  first  class  of  teachers.  During  the  past  year  she  has  had  a 
devoted  assistant  in  Miss  Ann  M.  Smith,  and  under  their  united  efforts, 
encouraged  by  the  co-operation  and  sympathy  of  the  parents  generally, 
the  school  has  taken  a  high  rank.  In  no  school  of  its  size,  have  we 
found  equal  order,  and  in  none  have  milder  means  been  used. 

District  No.  8.  This  school  was  taught  successfully,  a  short  time  in 
the  summer,  by  Miss  Lucetta  Dustan;  but  its  principal  terra  was  in  the 
winter,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Zimri  Cook.  Without  resorting  to 
corporal  punishment,  this  teacher  maintained  excellent  order,  and  the 
progress  of  the  scholars,  was  equal  to  every  reasonable  expectation. 

District  No.  4.  In  this  district  there  liave  been  two  terms,  durincr 
both  of  which,  Miss  Sylvia  A.  Buxton,  was  the  teacher.  The  school 
was  too  small  to  furnish  the  needed  stimulas  for  either  teacher  or  scholar. 
Yet  good  progress  was  made  by  the  school  generally,  and  the  quietness 
and  order  that  prevailed,  made  the  different  interviews  pleasant  to  the 
visiting  committee. 

District  No.  5.  This  is  another  small  school.  It  constitutes  vvith 
the  five  following',  the  visiting  district  of  Mr.  D.  M.  Carijell.  From  a 
somewhat  minute  detail  of  the  several  examinations  we  judo-e  this  school 

.J  ^ 

worthy  of  a  good  degree  of  commendation,  and  the  committee  says,  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  report — "  there  is  good  improvement  in  it."  Miss 
Abby  H.  Crowningshield  was  the  teacher. 

District  No.  6.  Miss  Ruth  A.  Weatherhead,  teacher.  At  the  first 
examination  of  this  school  36  scholars  were  present;  but  at  the  close, 
the  number  had  dwindled  to  20,  by  reason  of  sickness.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  ought  not  to  expect  much;  yet  the  school  was  "  well 
governed,  and  made  good  progress." 

District  No.  7.  This  school  was  taught  in  the  summer,  by  Miss 
Weatherhead,  and  in  the  winter  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Whipple.  Both  of 
them  kept  good  order  ;  but  as  they  both  failed  to  notify  the  committee 
when  their  terms  would  close  respectively,  they  were  visited  but  once 
each,  and  hence  we  have  no  report  of  their  success  in  teaching. 

District  No.  8.  Sickness  made  serious  inroads  upon  this  school,  re- 
ducing the  number  from  30  to  10.  Mr.  J.  C.  Whiting,  the  teacher,  is  a 
workman,  and  a  working-man, — a  devoted  and  successful  teacher,  and 
of  course  his  scholars  made  rapid  advancement. 

District  No.  9.  Of  this  school  the  committee  has  furnished  a  detail 
of  recitations ;  but  has  offered  no  oppinion  upon  its  general  merits. 
Some  classes  are  represented  as  familiar  with  their  studies,  while  others 
were  better  versed  in  theory  than  practice — an  error  not  uncommon. 
Common  report,  however,  gives  a  favorable  impression  of  the  teacher. 
Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Woodward. 
4d 
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District  No.  10.  The  committee  reports  the  number  of  scholars  in 
this  school,  to  have  been  30  at  the  beginning,  and  13  at  the  close,  and  re- 
marks that  on  this  account,  "the  school  did  not  appear  as  well,  as  at 
the  first  examination."     Miss  Bernice  A.  May,  was  the  teacher. 

District  No.  11.  This  school,  together  with  Nos.  12,  13,  14,  15, 
and  18,  helongs  to  the  visiting  district  of  Mr  N.  C.  Dana.  It  was 
taught  in  the  summer  by  Miss  Uranah  M.  Wakefield,  and  the  committee 
after  speaking  of  the  miserable  condition  of  the  school  room,  says — "  the 
school  would  not  compare  very  unfavorably,  with  other  schools  in  his 
visiting  district."  In  the  winter,  it  was  in  charge  of  .\1r.  Jason  Newell, 
"  a  young  man  who  has  never  taught,  before,  I  think,  and  who  will  prob- 
ably improve  as  he  grows  older." 

District  No.  12.  "  Mr.  Jonathan  Chase,  the  teacher  of  this  school 
has  not  enjoyed  good  health.  The  school  has  been  rather  large  and 
noisy,  and  some  of  the  boys,  somewhat  turbulent.  Yet  there  has  been 
very  fair  improvement  made,  and  the  teacher,  no  doubt  endeavored  to 
discharge  his  duty  faithfully." 

District  No.  13.  This  school  is  divided  into  a  primary  and  second- 
ary department.  Miss  Lydia  B.  Arnold  has  had  charge  of  the  former, 
and  has  given  very  great  satisfaction,  generally,  to  those  who  have  pat- 
ronized or  visited  her.  Of  the  teacher  in  the  secondary  department,  Mr. 
Dana  says — "  Mr.  Ross  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  able  teacher,  has  a  happy 
faculty  of  imparting  instruction,  and  the  school  under  his  direction  has 
made  rapid  improvement." 

District  No.  14.  Miss  Emeline  Ingraham  has  been  the  teacher  in 
this  school  for  several  terms,  and  is  represented  by  the  committee  as 
being  "  a  faithful  and  accomplished  teacher,  and  the  scholars  have  made 
very  fair  improvement  in  their  studies." 

District  No.  15.  Miss  Minerva  A.  Fry  has  been  the  teacher  in  this 
school.  Mr.  Dana  says — "I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  my 
opinion,  she  is  worthy  of  public  confidence  as   a  teacher. 

District  No.  16.  Miss  Fry  has  been,  and  still  is  the  teacher  in  this 
district  also.  I  can  cheerfully  endorse  the  foregoing  commendation, 
and  add,  that  her  school  ranks  amonsr  the  best  regulated  schools  in  the 
town.  It  was  taught  awhile,  last  winter,  by  Mr.  Welcome  J.  Ballon, 
but  with  little  success,  and  was  abruptly  closed  without  giving  the  com- 
mittee notice. 

District  No.  17.  Miss  Jerusha  L.  Roys  taught  this  school  the  past 
season,  and  has  already  commenced  another  term,  a  circumstance,  which 
of  itself  bears  favorable  testimony  to  her  capacity  as  a  teacher;  and 
from  an  acquaintance  with  her  mode  of  governing  and  instructing  the 
young,  we  think  her  re-engagement  reflects  honor  upon  the  district,  also. 

District  No.  18.  "  Miss  Bernice  A.  May  who  has  taught  the  school 
in  this  district  the  past  season,  is  an  experienced  tearher,  and  I  believe, 
(says  the  committee)  has  discharged  her  duty  faithfully,  and  to  the  best 
of  her  ability,  and  the  scholars  have  made  respectable  improvement." 

District  No  19.  This  is  one  of  t'e  largest  schools  in  town  arid, 
probably,  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  manage.  Mr.  D-  M.  Cargell, 
assisted  by  Miss  Eunice  P.  Daniels,  has  been  the  teacher.  It  gives  us 
pleasure,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fidelity  and  devotedness  of  these  | 
teachers,  and  we  can  only  regret  that  a  corresponding  success  did  not 
crown  their  efforts.     We  believe  they  would  do  well,  in  schools  compos- 
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ed    of  different  materials;  but  a  peculiar   faculty   is  required,  to  suc- 
ceed in  such  a  place  as  Woonsocket. 

District  No.  :20.  This,  also,  is  a  Woonsocket  school ;  and  the 
teacher,  Mr.  Henry  D.  Smith  is  entitled  to  the  influence  of  this  consid- 
eration, in  judging  of  his  success.  We  are  of  the  opinion,  that  greater 
thoroughness  in  teaching  is  required,  as  also,  that  kind  of  government, 
which  inspires  the  pupil  with  true  respect  for  the  teacher.  Mr.  Smith 
has  a  very  active  and  efficient  assistant,  in  the  person  of  Miss  Helen 
M.  Ra)'ner. 

The  average  attendance,  during  the  whole  time  in  which  the  schools 
have  been  kept,  will  not  vary  much  from  900  scholars,  with  a  regis- 
tered attendance  of  over  1201. 

It  appears  that  eleven  of  the  districts  have  employed  male  teachers 
some  portion  of  the  time,  at  an  average  salary  of  ^26,97,  per  month  ; 
while  seventeen  districts  have  employed  females,  including  the  assist- 
ants, at  an  average  salary  of  $14,00,  per  month.  With  these  facts  be 
fore  us,  it  becomes  a  question  of  considerable  importance,  how  far  it  is 
best  to  carry  the  matter  of  employing  females,  both  in  summer  and 
winter.  The  school  committee  of  the  neighboring  town  of  Wrentham, 
in  their  report  under  date  of  April,  1847,  recommend  the  employment 
of  females  more  generally  in  the  winter  schools.  This  they  do,  from 
two  considerations-  First,  because  it  is  economical,  and  second,  be- 
cause of  their  superior  aptness  to  teach.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by 
other  men  of  extensive  observation  ;  and  as  it  accords  so  well  with  our 
own,  made  up  from  personal  examinations,  somewhat  extended,  we  beg 
leave  to  cite  one  or  two  testimonies. 

Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  of  Hartford  Ct.,  author  of  an  excellent  spelling 
book,  says — "It  is  proved  abundantly,  by  actual  experience,  that  our 
district  schools  can  be  taught  and  governed  well  by  (emale  teachers  of 
the  right  character  and  qualifications,  in  the  winter  as  well  as  in  the 
summer,  and  while  lads  and  young  men  of  eighteen  and  twenty  years  of 
age  attend  them."  See  Conn.  G.  S.  Journal  1839.  In  the  same  vol. 
p.  167,  Mr.  Barnard,  (our  present  Commissioner)  in  his  "Report  to  the 
Commissioners  of  common  schools,"  says — "I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, that  in  the  schools  which  I  have  visited,  the  female  teachers  were 
as  well  qualified,  as  devoted  to  their  duties,  and  really  advanced  their 
pupils  as  far  as  the  same  number  of  male  teachers." 

Of  course,  great  care  should  be  taken,  "  to  provide  those  that  are  fully 
competent,"*  and  trustees  would  do  well  not  to  employ  strangers,  even 
though  they  may  have  certijicates,  unless  those  certificates  affirm  their 
success  in  practice.  A  man  may  answer  questions,  without  being  quali- 
fied to  teach,  or  govern ;  and  though  he  fails  in  both,  he  may  present  his 
recommendation  to  strangers  and  if  they  require  nothing  more,  they 
will  be  likely  to  suffer  from  his  presumption.     And  hence,  trustees  would 

*  There  are  a  few  who  think  a  woman  cannot  govern  large  boys,  and  ihey  prefer  a 
male  teacher.  Bui  it  is  a  gen  ral  truth,  that  l.ir-e  boys,  who  are  well  governe'd  at 
home,  can  lie  easily  managed  at  school.  Parental  co-operation  with  the  teacher,  is  all 
that  is  usually  neerled  in  such  cases,  and  it  seems  to  he  a  severe  tax  on  adisirici,to 
oblige  them  to  p'ly  nearly  a  double  price,  merely,  for  the  sake  of  governing  two  or  three 
unruly  boys,  and  thus  relieving  the  parents  of  tlieir  responsibility.  If  they  cannot 
teach  them  lo  respect  a  female  teacher,  enough  to  obey  her  reasonable  requirement,  they 
have  made  a  sorry  beginning  in  the  education  of  their  children. 
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do  well,  to  examine  the  printed  reports  of  school  committees,  as  being 
much  better,  tlian  a  mere  certificate  based  on  a  questioning  examination. 
We  now  pass  to  suggest  a  few  considerations,  in  relation  to  the 

III.   Improvement  of  the  Public  Schools. 

School  houses  first  claim  attention.  It  may  be  safely  premised,  that 
a  good  school  house  is  indispensable  to  the  perfect  operation  of  our 
public  school  system.  It  is  necessary  both  for  the  teacher  and  pupil. 
It  contributes  to  their  health,  virtue  and  happiness,  and  promotes  order, 
diligence,  neatness  and  taste.  We  seek  to  make  our  dwelling  houses, 
churches  and  even  our  Town  houses,  comfortable;  and  why  should  the 
school  house  be  an  exception  }  Let  the  places,  where  the  minds  of  our 
youth  receive  so  many  life-lasting  impressions,  be  made  comfortable  and 
inviting,  and  it  will  do  much  towards  securing  more  regular  and  punc- 
tual attendance. 

In  the  various  districts  of  this  town,  there  have  been  expended,  for 
building  and  repairing  school  houses  during  the  last  ten  years,  including 
the  appropriations  for  the  current  year,  about  $17,000.  We  look  upon 
this  fict  as  denoting  progress,  and  we  hail  it  as  a  harbinger  of  better 
times,  still  to  come.  But  lest  we  should  fall  into  an  ancient  error,  of 
making  the  "  outside  of  the  cup  and  the  platter,  clean,"  to  the  neglect 
of  the  interior,  we  will  call  attention  to  two  or  three  cases,  as  indica- 
ting what  is  needed  most  at  the  present  time. 

In  district  No  3  they  have  a  good  house,  in  first-rate  repair  ;  but  very 
uncomfortable  for  the  scholars.  If  we  except  the  little  ones  that  sit  on 
the  front  seats,  not  a  scholar  can  touch  the  floor  with  his  feet,  while  sit- 
ting in  a  proper  position.  The  height  of  a  common  chair  is  about  17 
inches;  but  many  of  these  seats  are  considerably  higher,  besides  being 
narrow,  with  a  straight,  perpendicular  back  !  We  verily  believe,  if  the 
parents  were  obliged  to  sit  on  them  for  one  week  under  the  eye  of  an 
order-loving  teacher,  they  would  at  once  vote  the  much  needed  altera- 
tions. We  are  happy  to  say,  that  in  other  respects,  this  district  deserves 
much  commendation.  It  has  furnished  the  highest  amount  of  average 
attendance  of  any  school  in  town,  the  past  winter,  and  we  hope  the 
house  will  take  rank  in  the  first  class,  ere  another  annual  report  is  made. 

Of  the  school  house  in  No.  II  Mr.  Dana  writes — The  seats  are 
high  narrow  and  hard — the  floor  has  a  steep  ascent  from  the  aisles  to 
the  walls — and  what  makes  this  school  room  more  uncomfortable  than 
usual,  is,  that  there  is  running  completely  round  the  room,  a  sharp 
moulding,  that  comes  just  below  the  shoulder  blades  of  those  sitting  on 
the  back  seats.  Similar  remarks  are  true  of  the  house  in  No.  17. 
Some  of  the  children  are  obliged  to  rest  their  feet  on  sticks  of  wood, 
while  others  lay  them  up  on  the  seat,  or  lie  down,  or  sustain  their  posi- 
tions, by  bracing  with  the  knees  against  the  desks.  But  we  are  glad  to 
hear  that  the  district  has  already  voted  to  re-arrange  the  desks  and  seats 
the  present  season.  Several  other  houses  need  similar  changes,  but  as  in 
several  instances,  they  have  begun  to  move  in  the  matter  of  building  or 
repairing,  we  will  specify  no  more. 

The  four  districts  in  Woonsocket,  have  voted  to  unite  their  efforts, 
and  erect  a  house  for  a  secondary  or  high  school.  They  have  generously 
appropriated  $5000  for  that  purpose,  and  Edward  Harris,  Esq.,  has  given 
a  lot  150  by  300  ft.  beautifully  located  for  that  purpose,  for  which  he  is 
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entitled  to,  and  will  receive  the  gratitude  of  the  friends  of  education 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Every  school  house  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  enclosed  by  a  tight  fence — 
the  yard  divided  so  that  the  whole  school  may  have  a  recess  at  the  same 
time  :  and  no  consideration  whatever  should  leave  them  without  the 
necessary  out-buildings.  We  do  not  learn  that  any  district,  save  Nos. 
9  and  10,  are  deficient  in  this  last  particular,  and  as  one  is  soon  to  be 
erected  (if  not  already  done)  in  No.  10,  we  hope  the  other  will  not 
loner  stand  alone.  As  to  internal  arrangements,  we  would  suggest  that 
the  desks  and  seats  should  stand  on  a  level  floor,  facing  the  teacher — 
that  there  should  be  a  platform  running  across  the  room,  for  him,  and  a 
blackboard  running  entirely  around  it.  The  room  should  be  ventilated 
by  dropping  the  windows  and  by  an  opening  into  the  attic,  from  whence 
the  vitiated  atmosphere  may  escape  by  a  window  or  some  other  opening. 
A  school  house  should  be  painted  without  and  within,  and  if,  to  this  we 
add,  scrapers,  mats  &c.  there  will  be  little  danger  that  scholars  will  mar 
the  property  of  the  district,  for  they  will  find  little  to  nourish  this  pro- 
pensity into  activity. 

We  would  earnestly  reccommend  the  purchase  of  Mitchell's  Outline 
Maps,  for  the  school  rooms.  Five  of  the  districts  have  already  done  so 
and  none  see  cause  to  repent  it.  They  will  cost  some  fourteen  dollars, 
and  from  them,  the  whole  school  with  very  little  time  and  labor,  may 
gather  much  useful  knowledge  of  ge^gr^^phy.  One  district,  (No.  13.) 
has  appropriated  seventy  five  dollars  for  Maps,  Globes,  and  other  appar- 
atus— a  good  example  for  others  to  follow. 

The  new  school  act  authorizes  the  districts  to  tax  the  scholar,  not  to 
exceed  one  dollar  per  term  of  three  months.  This  has  been  tried  in 
several  instances,  and  operates  well.  It  recognizes  the  principle  that 
we  value  things  much  by  what  they  cost  us.  The  prosperity  of  our 
schools  is  secure,  when  the  people  realize  their  worthy  and  this  they 
will  be  likely  to  do,  as  the  draft  reaches  the  purse.  The  influence  of 
this  law  will  undoubtedly  be,  to  increase  the  attendance  of  the  scholars, 
and  the  interest  of  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  the 
length  of  the  school  term. 

Finally,  we  would  express  the  hope,  that  the  people  of  this  town  will 
be  as  ready  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  times  in  the  future,  as  they  have 
been  in  the  past.  From  1828,  to  1839  inclusive,  with  a  population  of 
about  3690,  the  town  raised  $500  for  the  public  schools,  annually ; 
from  1840  to  1843,  the  amount  was  $800;  in  1844  it  was  $1000,  and 
since  that  time,  it  has  stood  at  $1200-  The  population  is  now,  probably, 
about  7000.     The  account  for  the  past  year  will  stand  thus.*  ■ 

Balance  on  old  accounts.  May  1846,  $296,76 

Received  from  the  State,  1168,15 

Voted  by  the  Town  1846,  1200,00 

Registry  taxes,  204,32 


Total,     2869,23 

This  sum,  after  deducting  the  balance  on  accounts,  was  divided — one 
half  among  the  districts  equally,  and  the  other  half,  according  to  the 
average  attendance  of  last  year.  And  the  amount  of  disbursements, 
is  $2745,64,  leaving  a  small  balance  in  the  treasury,  in  favor  of  the  dis- 
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tricts.  In  conclusion,  the  question  forces  itself  upon  us — are  we  not 
re;idy  to  increase  our  annual  appropriation  for  the  benefit  of  our  chil- 
dren ?  What  can  we  do  for  them  of  equal  value,  at  so  little  cost?  If, 
as  our  patriot  fathers  said — a  republican  government  must  rest  on  the 
virtnii  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  what  can  so  directly  promote  this 
end  as  public  schools — the  colleges  of  the  people  ?  Let  us  not  pause 
in  our  efforts  for  improvement  till  we  shall  have  made  the  schools  of 
Cumberland,  ''gaud  enough  for  the  richest,  and  cheap  enough  for  the 
poorest."  Respectfully  submitted, 

By  order  of  the  Committee,  John  Boyden  Jr. 

Names  of  the  Committee  for   1846-47. 

Ariel   Bali.oii,    Chairman.     John  Boyden   Jr.   Secretary.     N.  C. 
Dana.      Addison  Knight.     D.  M.  Cargell.     Levi  T.   Ballou. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMxMITTEE,  OF  SCITUATE,  R.  I.  FOR  1847. 

Li  accordance  with  the  law,  the  School  Committee  of  the  town  of 
Scituate  present  the  following  report : 

Entering  upon  business,  for  the  most  part  new  to  them,  and  acting 
under  a  new  law,  without  the  guidance  of  established  usage,  your  com- 
mittee  have  found  it  far  from  an  easy  task  to  discharge  their  responsi- 
bilities to  the  acceptance  of  all,  or  the  satisfaction  of  themselves.  'J'heirs, 
however,  is  the  consolation  of  having  endeavored  to  do  their  duty. 

One  of  the  duties  devolved  on  the  committee  is  to  establish  the  boun- 
daries of  the  districts.  We  have  accordingly  fixed  those  of  districts 
Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,8,  11,  and  15,  and  of  consequence,  parts  of  the  bounda- 
ries of  Nos.  5,  7,  9,  10,  12,  and  13.  In  this  part  of  their  work  your 
committee  have  had  constant  reference  to  the  original  limits  of  the  dis- 
tricts, making  changes  only  when  desired,  or  where  long  established  use 
authorized  them. 

Boundaries  have  bt-en  run  chiefly  by  the  lines  of  farms,  taking  into 
a  district  the  property  of  those  living  in  it,  as  far  as  it  could  be  done, 
without  encroaching  on  the  rights  of  adjoining  districts.  It  has  been 
the  design  of  the  committee  to  give  all  concerned  opportunity  to  be  heard, 
before  settling  the  bounds. 

Your  committee  have  fixed  the  location  of  school  houses  in  Nos.  2,  9, 
and  15.  They  have  also  approved  of  the  plan  of  the  new  houses  in  Nos.  2 
and  15,  and'«f  the  remodeling  of  the  houses  in  Nos.  2,4,  6,  8,  and  11. 

Nos,  9  and  13,  it  is  unders.tood,  are  about  to  build.  Nos  1,  3,  12, 
and  14,  it  is  believed,  will  remodel  their  houses  or  build  soon- 

The  public  money  the  past  year  amounts  to  $1,572  20  viz  : 

From  the  state,  July  1846,'  -  -  -  -  $5963   16 

«    town,  .  -  .  -  -  321  06 

"       "    registry  tax,        -  -  -  -  -     287  98 

This  has  been  apportioned  to  the  several  districts  according  to  law, 
viz:  one-half  of  the  state  appropriation,  $481  58,  according  to  the  av- 
erage daily  attendance,  the  remaining  $1,090  62  equally  to  each  dis- 
trict.    [We  omit  a  very  valuable  Table.] 
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The  number  of  teachers  examined  and  approved  by  the  committee 
during  the  year,  is  ttcevty-four.  Some  of  the.se  have  not  taught  in  this 
town,  and  some  who  have  taught  here,  had  their  certificates  from  other 
sources. 

The  following  books  have  been  approved  by  the  Committee  for  the 
use  of  the  schools  in  this  town  :  The  Bible,  or  Testament  Worcester's 
Comprehensive  Dictionary.  Gallaudet's  Practical  Spelling  Book.  Fow- 
le's  Common  School  Speller.  Swan's  Primary  School  Reader,  part  2d. 
Russell's  Primary  Reader,  Sequel  to  do.,  Introduction  to  American 
School  Reader,  American  School  Reader,  Young  Ladies  Elocutionary 
Reader.  Gallaudet's  Illustrative  Definer.  Wells'  Grammar.  Morse's 
School  Geography.  Woodbridge's  Modern  School  Geography.  Mitch- 
ell's Outline  Maps.  Wilson's  History  of  the  United  States.  Colburn's 
First  Lessons  in  [Mental]  Arithmetic.    Thompson's  Written  Arithmetic. 

Your  committee  have  visited  the  schools  to  the  extent  of  their  power, 
making  in  all  about  fifty  visits. 

The  schools  have  made  commendable  progress  in  their  studies  ;  some, 
however,  have  advanced  much  more  rapidly  than  others.  It  might  seem 
invidious  to  be  more  definite  on  this  point,  especially  as  some  have  had 
so  much  the  advantage  of  others,  in  important  particulars,  viz  :  rooms, 
apparatus,  and  constancy  of  schools  ;  in  which,  it  may  be  hoped,  there 
will  hereafter  be  greater  uniformity. 

Your  committee  are  fully  convinced  that  the  examination  of  teachers 
should  be  increasingly  strict ;  they  are  persuaded,  also,  that  experience 
is  one  of  the  best  qualifications  for  a  teacher.  In  no  department  of  hu- 
man action  is  it  so  important  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  as  in  that  of 
teaching.  Let  men  establish  themselves  as  merchants,  mechanics,  man- 
ufacturers, or  farmers,  without  any  apprenticeship,  if  they  will;  but  let 
not  the  man  who  is  to  train  the  youthful  mind,  engage  in  this  important 
business,  without  a  thorough  course  of  preparation. 

If  the  husbandman  would  deem  it  a  misfortune  to  commit  an  untu- 
tored colt  to  the  hands  of  an  inexperienced  horseman;  if  the  house-car- 
penter would  not  commit  the  planning  and  arranging  of  a  valuable 
house  to  a  young  apprentice;  surely  parents  ought  not  to  entrust  the 
training  of  their  children,  the  formation  of  their  characters,  to  the  hands 
of  young  and  inexperienced  teachers. 

Not  unfrequently  has  it  happened,  that  the  labor  of  the  young  teacher, 
for  the  term  of  three  or  four  months,  has  been  of  more  service  to  him, 
in  giving  him  experience,  than  to  his  pupils,  in  giving  them  instruction. 
Your  committee  would  therefore  suggest,  as  one  plan  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  schools  of  this  town,  the  employment,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
experienced  teachers.  This  may  be  done  in  many,  if  not  in  all  cases, 
without  any  increase  of  expense.  It  is  a  well  established  fact,  that  female 
teachers  are  far  more  successful,  in  many  of  our  public  schools,  than 
male  teachers. 

A  number  of  schools  in  the  adjoining  towns,  which  are  represented  by 
those  who  have  visited  them  as  model  schools,  are  taught  by  ladies.  For 
those  schools  in  which  the  great  proportion  of  the  scholars  are  young, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  a  female  teacher  should  be  preferred. 

In  this  connection  your  committee  would  suggest  the  importance  of  a 
Normal  school  in  this  state,  where  those  designing  to  teach  may  serve 
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an  apprenticeship,  and  learn  the  art  of  giving  instruction.     This  is  an 
important  plan  for  ihe  improvement  of  the  schools  throughout  the  state. 
Another  plan  for  improving  the  schools,  is  compliance  with  the  law  in 
regard  to  books. 

If  a  father,  who  wished  his  son  to  learn  the  cabinet-maker's  trade, 
would  hesitate  to  put  him  into  a  shop  where  this  was  carried  on  in  con- 
nection with  various  other  trades,  as  carriage-making,  wheelwright,  and 
carpentering,  and  all  mingled  together;  if  the  manufacturer  would  not 
fill  his  weaving  room  with  every  variety  of  looms,  and  attempt  at  one  and 
the  same  time  to  keep  in  use  all  the  patterns  of  power  looms  that  have 
ever  been  made;  if  the  farmer  will  not  keep  in  use  the  old  fashioned 
plow,  simply  because  he  has  it  on  hand,  and  use  it  alternately  with  the 
new  one  in  the  same  field  ;  why  should  a  teacher  be  required  to  work 
with  a  half  dozen  different  kinds  of  arithmetic,  or  grammar,  or  geog- 
raphy ? 

If  the  farmer  can  do  more  work  in  the  same  time,  and  do  it  better, 
with  a  patent  plow  than  with  the  old  one;  if  the  manufacturer  can  ac- 
complish more  by  operating  but  one  kind  of  loom  in  the  same  room;  if 
the  apprentice  will  learn  his  trade  better  by  being  kept  steadily  at  it ; 
much  more  does  this  principle  apply  in  respect  to  schools,  especially  in 
regard  to  different  kinds  of  books  for  the  same  study. 

A  goi)d  house  is  of  more  importance  than  many  suppose,  in  securing  a 
good  school.  The  farmer  who  sends  his  men  into  his  meadow  with  battered 
scythes,  because  he  will  not  spare  the  time  or  the  means  to  sharpen  them, 
is  far  less  liable  to  the  charge  of  folly,  than  are  those  parents  who  pay  for 
the  instruction  of  their  children,  and  then  put  them  into  a  school  house 
so  uncouth  and  uncomfortable,  that  they  will  not  accomplish  half  what 
they  would  do  in  a  room  properly  fitted  up  for  the  purpose.  It  is  confi- 
dently hoped  that  the  evil  here  alluded  to,  will  soon  be  remedied  in  all 
the  districts,  as  it  already  is  in  some  of  them,  in  which  the  advantage  is 
apparent  in  the  improving  condition  of  the  schools  in  such  districts. 

Another  subject  of  great  importance  is  regularity  and  punctuality  of 
attendance-  None  but  those  who  have  experience  on  this  subject,  as 
teachers,  can  appreciate  fully  the  evils  of  irregular  and  late  attendance 
at  school.  How  would  the  apprentice  succeed  in  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  his  trade,  by  working  one  week  and  being  absent  the  next '/  What 
would  l)ecome  of  the  manufacturing  establishment,  where  the  operatives 
should  choose  their  own  time  for  commencing  work,  each  one  according 
to  his  own  convenience? 

Apparatus  for  the  school  room,  and  district  libraries,  are  means  for 
improving  the  schools  that  should  not  be  neglected. 

With  these  few  suggestions  we   leave  the  subject  with  you  ;   hoping 
that  those  who  may  succeed  us  in  these  responsibilities  may  be  able,  at 
the  close  of  the  ensuing  year,  to  present  a  more  animating  and  encour 
aging  report. 

By  order,  and  in  behalf  of  the  committee, 

CHARLES  P.  GROSVENOR,  Chairman. 
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INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


Vol.  II,  PROVIDENCE,  September,  15,  1847.  No.  5. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

A  new  edition  of  the  document  on  School-houses,  printed  with  the  Re- 
port of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  in  the  first  volume  of  this 
Journal,  having  been  called  for,  will  soon  be  published,  with  plans  and 
descriptions  of  several  new  houses,  and  with  cuts  illustrating  recent  im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  seats  and  desks,  and  in  the  ventilation 
and  warming  of  school-rooms.  That  the  subscribers  to  the  present  vol- 
ume of  the  Journal  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  new  edition  of  that  docu- 
ment, we  shall  devote  this  number  to  the  additional  matter  to  be  contain- 
ed in  that  edition.  We  shall  issue  at  this  time  only  the  first  sixteen  pages 
of  Number  5,  and  shall  forward  the  remaining  pages  after  receiving  sev- 
eral additional  cuts  to  illustrate  the  recent  improvements  in  ventilation, 
introduced  into  the  school-houses  of  Boston. 

The  improvements  made  in  this  department  in  Rhode  Island,  are  most 
gratifying,  a  full  account  of  which  will  be  given  in  a  future  Report  to  the 
Legislature. 

The  school-houses  of  Providence  are  highly  creditable  to  the  liberality 
of  the  city,  and  have  been  very  generally  admired.  They  are  susceptible 
of  improvement,  in  the  arrangements  for  ventilation,  in  all  the  houses, 
and  especially  for  the  heating  and  ventilation  of  the  Primary  School- 
houses.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  also,  accommodations  provided  else- 
where than  in  the  school-room,  for  outer  garments,  &c. 

The  school-houses  in  District  No.  1,  in  Portsmouth;  at  Carolina  Mills, 
in  Richmond;  at  Chepachet,  in  Glocester ;  in  District  No.  1,  and  at 
Centre  Mill,  in  North  Providence  ;  at  Smithville,  in  Scituate,  are  worthy 
of  examination  by  committees  who  are  looking  for  plans  for  the  internal 
arrangement  of  school-houses. 

5a 
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Plan  of  School-room  axd  Grounds  for  a  Village  School. 

The  following  sketch  by  Dr.  Dirk,  (author  of  Mental  Illumination),  of  the 
plan  and  accommodations  of  a  Village  School  is  copied  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Common  School  Journal,  vol.  1,  p.  r20. 
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A.  B — Covered  walks  for  exercise  in  winter  and  rainy  days.  C.  D.  E.  F — 
Plats  lor  flowers,  shrubs,  evergreens,  and  a  few  forest  trees.  G.  H— Circles 
•with  twelve  compartments  each,  for  a  different  class  of  rlants.  I.  K — Yards 
divided  wiih  a  wall,  with  suitable  accommodations  for  eitner  sex.  L — Ponion 
of  ground,  smoothed  gjid  graveled  for  plav-groimd,  with  circular  swing,  Ace. 
M— Room,  50  by  30  feet,~'and  14  feet  high.  N.  N.— Class-rooms,  18  by  15. 
S.  T.— Closets  fo'r  apparatus,  &;c. 
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Plan,  &c.,  op  School-rooms  fo«  Schools   of  differe.vt  grades  and 
different  systems  of  instrrction. 

The  plans  and  remarks  for  arranging  school-rooms  thus  far,  are  more  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  comparatively  small,  or  country  schools,  where  the  in- 
struction and  government  is  conducted  by  one  teacher,  with  at  most  but  one 
assistant.  A  few  remarks  explanatory  of  the  terms  used  by  writers  on  edu- 
cation, when  speaking  of  systems  of  organization  and  instruction,  may  be 
useful  to  a  full  comprehension  of  the  principles  of  arrangement  embraced  in 
the  plans  which  follow. 

1.  The  individual  method  is  the  practice  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  of  calling 
up  each  scholar  by  himself  for  recitation,  or  giving  instruction  to  each  scholar 
in  his  seat,  or  calling  up  classes  and  hearing  each  scholar  individually,  which 
is  practically  the  same  thing.  This  method  will  answer  a  valuable  end  in  a 
very  small  school,  and  must  be  introduced  to  some  extent  in  our  small  country 
districts  where  there  are  children  of  every  age,  and  in  a  great  variety  of 
studies,  and  of  different  degrees  of  proficiency  in  each  study.  It  prevails, 
however,  altogether  too  generally,  even  in  larger  districts  which  admit  of  a 
classification  of  children  into  schools  of  different  grades,  and  of  the  children 
in  each  grade  of  schools.  This  classification  is  the  first  great  step  towards 
school  improvement. 

2.  In  the  simultaneous  method,  the  whole  school,  together,  or  in  succes- 
sive classes  carefully  arranged  according  to  their  intellectual  proficiency,  is 
instructed  directly  by  the  teacher.  Questions  and  explanations  are  addressed 
to  the  whole  school,  or  the  whole  class,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  answers  are 
given  by  all  together,  or  by  some  one  pointed  out  by  the  teacher,  while  all 
must  show  by  some  silent  sign,  there  ability  to  do  so.  This  method  keeps 
every  mind  attentive,  gives  confidence  to  the  timid,  admits  of  the  liveliness 
of  oral  and  interrogative  instruction,  economizes  the  time  and  labor  of  the 
teacher,  and  enlists  the  great  principle  of  sympathy  of  numbers  engaged  in 
common  pursuit.  The  extent  to  which  this  method  can  be  properly  carried, 
will  depend  not  so  much  on  the  size  of  the  schools,  as  on  the  fact  that  the 
school  is  composed  of  children  in  the  same  studies,  and  of  the  same  proficien- 
cy.    This  method  ought  not  to  exclude  entirely  individual  instruction. 

When  the  number  of  children  increases  beyond  that  which  one  teacher  can 
conveniently  instruct  together,  or  in  successive  classes,  he  must  adopt  the 
monitorial,  the  mixed,  or  the  Facher  system,  for  such  classes  as  he  cannot 
superintend  or  teach. 

3.  By  the  monitorial  or  mutual  method,  is  understood  the  practice  of  em- 
ploying the  advanced  pupils,  and  many  of  them  very  young,  to  assist  in  the  su- 
pervision and  instruction  of  the  school,  or  of  particular  classes,  as  systematized 
by  Mr.  Lancaster,  or  Dr.  Bell,  and  as  pursued  in  the  schools  connected  with 
the  National,  and  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Societies,  England.  This 
method,  in  different  countries,  on  its  first  promulgation,  attracted  much  of 
public  favor,  on  account  of  its  economy,  especially  in  populous  districts. 
In  England  it  still  receives  the  sanction  of  the  two  great  Societies 
named  above.  In  Germany  it  was  never  adopted  in  the  public  schools.  In 
Holland  it  was  tried,  and  abandoned,  but  not  without  modifying  very  material- 
ly the  methods  of  instruction  before  pursued,  and  finally  leading  to  the  adoption 
of  the  mixed  method.  In  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States,  it  was  early 
adopted,  but  there  is  hardly  a  school  in  the  whole  country  now  conducted  on 
the  pure  monitorial  or  Laneasterian  syst^.m.  although  there  are  many  so 
called  As  pursued  in  the  excellent  schools  of  the  New  York  Public  Scliool 
Society,  it  is  nearly  the  mixed  method  as  understood  and  practiced  in  Hol- 
land, and  as  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in 
England. 

With  these  modifications,  and  the  limitation  of  the  duties  of  the  younger 
monitors  to  keeping  the  registers,  heading  the  classes  in  marching  to  and 
from  their  class-rooms,  or  the  playground,  taking  charge  of  books,  &c.,  and  in 
other  matters  of  order  and  mechanical  arrangements,  the  monitorial  system 
migh*  be  advantageously  adopted  in  schools  of  every  grade,  and  of  any  sys- 
tem of  instruction. 
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4.  The  mixed  method,  as  the  term  is  generally  understood,  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  simultaneous  and  monitorial  system,  in  which  the  principal  teacher, 
wiiile  he  has  the  superintendence   at  all  times  of   the  whole  school,  and 
gives  general  instruction  at  certain  hours,  and  in  certain  studies,  to  the  whole 
school,  as  well  as  to  particular  classes,  employs  in  the  work  of  class  instruc- 
tion, assistants  who  are  hetter  instructed,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  are  older  than 
those  employed   as  monitors  under  the  Lancasterian  system,  and  are  not  yet 
qualified  to  have  the  whole  charge  of  a  school.     For  example,  in  Holland, 
"  every  school  produces  two  classes  of  assistants,  who  are  most  usefully  and 
economically  employed  in  aiding  him  in  the  management  and  instruction   of 
the   school,  and  may  be  called  pupil   teachers   and  assistant  teachers.     By 
pupil  teacher  is  meant  a  young  teacher,  in  the  first  instance  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  the  master  by  his  good  qualities,  as  one  of  the  best  instructed  and 
most  intelligent  of  the  children  ;  whose  attainments    and   skill   are  full   of 
promise  ;  and  who,  having  consented  to  remain  at  a  low  rate  of  remuneration 
in  the  school,  is  further  rewarded  by  being  enabled  to  avail  himself  of  the  op- 
portunities afforded  him  for  attaining  practical  skill  in  the  art  of  teaching,  by 
daily  practice  in  the  school,   and   by  the  gratuitous   superintendence   of  his 
reading  and  studies  by  the  master, /rom  lohom  he  receives  lessons  on  technical 
subjects  of  school   instruction  every  evening-     He  commonly  remains  in  the 
school  in  the  rank  of  pnpil  teacher  from  the  age  of  14  to  that  of  17,  daily  im- 
bibing a  more   intimate   acquaintance  with   school  management,  and  all  the 
matter  of  instruction  in  elementary  schools,  and  he  then  proceeds,  by  attend- 
ance at  a  Normal  school,  or  by  further  proficiency  attained  by  his  own  exer- 
tions, to  qualify  himself  to  act  as  an  assistant  teacher.     The  assistant  teacher 
prepared  by  these  preliminary  studies  in  the  elementary  Normal  school  com- 
mences his  duties  at  18  or:20  years  of  age. 

Assistants  thus  reared  in  the  atmosphere  of  schools  are  exceedingly  pre- 
ferable to  the  best  instructed  men  who  are  not  familiarized  by  daily  habitude 
with  the  minutest  details  of  school  management.  Such  assistants  constantly 
replenish  the  ranks  of  the  teachers  with  men,  all  the  hopes  of  whose  youth 
have  been  directed  towards  success  in  the  profession  of  a  schoolmaster,  and 
whose  greatest  ambition  is  to  be  distinguished  by  the  excellence  of  their 
schools. 

5.  The  Fdcher  system,  as  it  is  termed  in  Germany  where  it  is  most  popu- 
.ar,  consists  in  employing  separate  teachers  for  separate  studies,  or  as  we 
should  apply  it  here,  for  distinct  departments  of  government,  and  of  instruc- 
tion. This  is  the  principle  on  which  instruction  in  our  colleges  and  most  of 
our  higher  seminaries  is  given,  and  is  in  reality  the  mixed  method  carried  to 
its  highest  perfection.  The  vital  error  in  our  common  schools,  as  they  are 
now  organized,  is  the  practice  of  employing  one  teacher  for  the  government 
and  instruction  of  fifty  or  sixty  children  of  every  age,  of  both  sexes,  in  a 
great  variety  of  studies,  and  in  different  stages  of  proficiency  in  each  study. 
It  is  very  rare  to  find  a  teacher  with  the  varied  qualifications,  which  success 
under  these  circumstances  presupposes,  while  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  find  a 
teacher  with  talent  and  experience  sufficient  to  teach  some  one  study,  or  a 
few  cognate  branches,  as  an  assistant,  acting  under  the  general  direction  of  a 
well  qualified  principal. 

Any  school  organization  and  arrangements  would  be  imperfect  which  did 
not  include  the  systematic  training  and  instruction  of  very  young  children, 
especially  in  cities  and  manufacturing  villages.  Whatever  may  have  been 
done  by  others  at  an  earlier  date,  it  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  now,  that 
to  Mr.  Wilderspin  belongs  the  credit  of  having  reduced  infant  education  to 
the  science  which  it  now  is.  It  was  unfortunate  for  the  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  education  given  in  our  schools,  that  the  infant  school  system  was 
tried  in  this  country,  without  a  full  comprehension  of  its  legitimate  principles, 
methods  and  end,  and  that  the  experiment  was  abandoned  so  hastily.  Its 
partial  and  temporary  success,  however,  led  to  the  extension  and  improvement 
of  our  primary  schools,  and  this  circumstance  renders  the  success  of  any 
well  directed  effort  for  their  re-establishment  more  certain. 
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Plan  and  Description  of  Public  School,  No.  17,  New  York. 

The  following  plans  and  explanation  of  a  "  Public  School"  and  a  "  Primary 
School"  are  copied  from  the  "  Thirty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Public  School  Society  of  New  York."  The  plans  after  which  the 
school-houses  of  this  Society  were  originally  constructed,  as  well  as  the 
methods  of  instruction  pursued  in  their  schools,  were  adopted  from  those 
recommended  by  Joseph  Lancaster,  and  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society.  These  plans  and  methods  have  been  from  time  to  time  essentially 
modified,  until  they  can  no  longer  be  characterized  as  Lancasterian  or  Moni- 
torial, but  the  plans  and  methods  of  the  Public  School  Society  of  New 
York.  There  are  two  grades  of  schools,  the  higher  called  the  Public 
Schools,  and  the  lower,  called  the  Public  Primary  Schools.  Those  schools 
of  the  primary  grade,  which  are  in  the  buildings  appropriated  to  the  higher 
schools,  are  designated  Primary  Departments,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
Primaries  taught  in  separate  buildings.  The  system  of  instruction  pursued 
in  the  Primary  Departments  was  originally  the  Infant  School  system,  and 
still  retains  many  of  the  methods  of  that  system.  The  school-rooms  were, 
therefore,  constructed  and  furnished  in  reference  to  simultaneous  exercises 
of  the  whole  school,  to  oral  instruction  with  visible  illustrations,  and  to 
physical  movements  of  various  kinds. 

Public  School,  No.  17,  is  in  13th  Street,  between  the  7th  and  8th  Avenues, 
on  the  centre  of  a  lot  of  ground  100  feet  front  and  rear,  by  103^  feet  deep. 
The  main  building  is  42  feet  front,  and  80  feet  deep;  the  stair  building  (in 
the  rear,)  is  21  by  14  feet.  The  main  building  is  49  feet  high,  from  the 
pavement  to  the  eaves.  The  first  story  of  the  front  of  the  main  building 
is  of  brown  stone,  polished,  as  is  also  the  bases  and  caps  of  the  pilasters. 
The  walls  are  all  of  brick  (including  the  front  fences);  the  front  being  of 
(what  are  called)  Philadelphia  pressed  bricks  ;  the  front  cornice  is  of  wood, 
and  painted  white. 

The  windows  of  the  lower  story,  contain  each  30,  and  the  two  upper 
stories  each  40  panes  of  glass,  12  by  10  inches:  the  sashes  are  all  hung 
with  weights  and  cords,  so  that  they  may  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure. 

The  rooms  are  all  wainscoted,  as  high  as  the  window  sills  :  the  wain- 
sroting,  doors,  and  desks  are  all  grained  in  imitation  of  oak  :  the  doors, 
window  casings,  and  sashes  are  painted  white.  The  rooms  are  ventilated 
by  means  of  six  blinds,  2  by  3  feet,  being  placed  in  the  ceiling  between  the 
timbers,  and  two  or  three  bricks  being  left  out  opposite  the  blinds,  in  the  out- 
side walls. 

The  first  story  is  11  feet  6  inches  high  in  the  clear,  and  is  occupied  as  a 
Primary  Department,  for  both  boys  and  girls,  and  contains  seats  for  150 
children  in  the  Front  Room,  (marked  A  on  Fig.  1,)  and  200  on  the  Gallery, 
(marked  M  on  Fig.  1);  making  in  all  350  seats  in  this  department. 

The  second  story  is  occupied  as  the  Girls'  department;  the  room  is  15^ 
feet  high  in  the  clear,  and  contains  seats  for  252  scholars. 

The  third  story  is  occupied  as  the.Boys'  department ;  the  room  is  16| 
feet  high  in  the  clear,  and  contains  seats  for  252  scholars  ;  making  in  all 
854  seats  in  the  building,  exclusive  of  the  seats  in  the  recitation  rooms. 

The  steps  in  the  stair  building,  by  which*  the  scholars  enter  and  retire 
from  school,  are  of  blue  stone,  3  inches  thick  by  12  inches  wide,  and  are 
expected  to  last  as  long  as  any  part  of  the  building.  This  method  was 
adopted  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  putting  in  new  steps  every  few  years, 
(which  has  heretofore  been  necessary  where  wooden  steps  have  been  used,) 
and  also  to  lessen  the  noise  consequent  on  a  great  number  of  children  going 
either  up  or  down  wooden  steps,  at  the  same  time  ;  thus  far  the  experiment 
has  succeeded  admirably,  and  is  now  adopted  for  both  Public  and  Primary 
Schools. 
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Fig   1-     Ground  plan  of  Primnry  Department,  yards,  &c. 


A — Primary  School  room  39  by  38  feet. 
B— Infant  do       do     39  by  30  feet. 

C — Room  for  brooms,  pails,  &c. 
J — Boys'  ward-robe,  16  V  by  8  feet. 
K— Girls'        do         12  V  by  8  feet. 
M— Gallery,  32  by  11  feet— Seats  for 

200  children. 
N,  N — Desks,  each  16|  feet  long. 
O — Teachers'  table. 
L — Main  entrance. 
R.  R — Entrance  to  the  yard. 
U,  U  do       to  Primary  department. 

V — Stairs  to  Girls'  and  Boys'  do. 
S — Scholars'  entrance — Boys'  do. 
T         do  do  Girls'      do. 

Q— Sliding  doors— 28  by  9|-  feet. 
P,  P— Stoves. 

Z,  Z — Flues  for  stove  pipes. 
I,  I— Play  ground,    102    by  26    feet; 


paved  with  brick.  F,  F — Privies, 
12  by  8  feet.  G,  G  — Boxes  for 
sand — 3  by  2^  feet. 

D,  D— Wood-houses— 83  by  2Keet,  and 
6:^  feet  high;  the  front  ofwhich  is  made 
of  hemlock  strips,  4  by  2  inches,  set 
perpendicularly  2  inches  apart,  to  al- 
low a  free  circulation  of  air. 

E,  E — Roof  of  wood-houses — project- 
ing 3^  feet  beyond  the  front  of  the 
houses ;  forming  a  shelter  for  the 
scholars  in  stormy  weather. 

H,  H — Gutters  of  blue  stone  to  con- 
duct the  waste  water  from  the  wood- 
houses  and  yards  to  the  street. 

X — Court  Yard — 8k  wide  ;  blue  stone 
flagging.  Y,  Y — Stone  foundation 
blocks,  to  which  the  iron  railing  in 
fjutit  is  secured. 


<;pqoQ        ni* 
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Plan  &c.,  op  Primary  School,  New  York. 

The  main  building  is  25  feet  front,  by  62\  feet  deep :  the  stair  building  is 
27  feet  by  11  feet  8  inches.  The  main  building  is  placed  6  or  8  feet  from 
the  line  of  the  street,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  lot.  The  walls  above 
the  ground  are  built  entirely  of  brick.  The  roof  is  of  tin  ;  and  the  gutters 
of  copper.  Tlie  lower  doors  and  windows  have  iron  bars  inserted,  for 
safety,  and  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air  in  the  summer,  but  are  closed 
with  sashes  in  the  winter. 

Fig.  I.     Ground  plan  of  first  story,  or  play-ground. 

This  story  is  7^  feet  in  the  clear,  with  a  partition  wall  through  the  middle 
to  give  separate  play-grounds  for  the  boys'  and  girls'  schools.  This  wall  is  8 
inches  thick  ;  and  about  2i-  feet  of  the  upper  part  is  open  work  for  ventilation. 

C,  C  —  Stairways.  L,  F  —  Places  lor  pine  (kindling)  wood  —  under 
stairs.  E. — Sand  box  for  both  departments,  h,  h — Piles  of  wood  about 
4l  feet  high.  I,  I — Lines  on  which  the  scholars  are  marshaled,  previous 
to  entering  school.     1,1,1 — Doors. 

Fig.  2  and  3.    Ground  plan  of  boys'  and  girls'  department,  each  60  by  32. 

D— Teachers'  platform  and  table,  (movable  rollers.)  d,  d— Desks  for 
scholars — the  black  dots  are  iron  chairs,  a — Cast  iron  lesson  stands — on 
which  two  lesson  boards  are  hung,  to  accommodate  classes  standing  on  the 
line  b,  b.  H— Class  Room.  g.  g,  g— Flues,  or  chimnies,  for  stove  pipes, 
f,  f,  f,  &c. — Air  flues,  or  recesses  for  ventilation,  extending  from  the  2d  story 
to  the  garret.  C— Stove— the  pipes  extend  from  the  stove  to  the  front  into 
the  flue,  and  also  to  the  rear. 
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No.  15. — Plan  of  the  Basement  of  High  School. 


platfonn  [P],  raised  seven  inches  from  the  floor,  a  long  table  or  counter  [rl], 
made  convenient  for  experimental  lectuies  in  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy, 
&c.,  having  pneumatic  cisterns  for  holding  gasses.  At  [F,  &c.]  are  suitable 
provisions  for  the  fires  used  in  the  preparations  of  chemical  experiments. 
The  pump  ip],  with  a  sink  like  the  other,  is  used  exclusively  by  the  pupils  in 
the  boys'  department. 

In  all  lectures,  and  other  exercises  in  this  room,  the  girls,  entering  at  [a], 
occupy  the  seats  on  the  right  of  [D],  the  middle  aisle.  The  boys,  entering  by 
descending  the  short  flight  of  stairs  [b],  are  seated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room.  This  may  seem  like  descending  to  useless  particulars,  but  it  is  done  to 
.show  that  there  are  no  groimds  for  the  objections  sometimes  made  as:ainst 
having  a  school  for  boys  and  for  girls  in  the  same  building,  where  the  depart- 
ments are  kept  entirely  separate,  except  in  exercises  in  vocal  music  and  occa- 
sional lectures.  The  boys  enter  the  house  at  the  end  door  [B],  which  is  six 
feet  above  the  basement  floor,  and,  by  a  short  flight  of  stairs,  they  reach  the 
first  story  at  [e]. 

The  three  rooms  [C,  D,  F]  are  appropriated  to  the  department  for  girls. 
They  are  easy  of  access  to  the  pupils,  who,  ascending  the  broad  flight  of 
stairs,  terminating  at  [B],  can  pass  readily  into  their  respective  rooms. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  school  occupying  three  years,  the  room  [D] 
is  appropriated  to  the  studies  for  the  first,  [E]  to  those  of  the  second,  and 
[F]  to  the  course  for  the  third  year.  In  each  room  there  are  three  sizes  of 
seats  and  desks,  and  their  arrangement  in  all  is  uniform.  The  largest  are  on 
the  back  side  of  the  room.  The  largest  desks  are  four  feet  eight  inches  long, 
and  twenty-two  inches  wide  on  the  top;  the  middle  size  is  two  inches  smaller, 
and  the  other  is  reduced  in  the  same  proportions.  The  ilargest  seats  are  as 
high  as  common  chairs,  about  seventeen  inches,  and  the  remaining  sizes  are 
reduced  to  correspond  with  the  desks.  The  passages  around  the  sides  of  the 
rooms  vary  from  two  to  four  feet  wide,  and  those  between  the  rows  of  desks, 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches. 

On  the  raised  platforms  [P,  P,  P,  P]  are  the  teachers'  tables  [d,d,d,d], 
covered  with  dark  woolen  cloth,  and  furnished  with  four  drawers  each.  The 
registers  [/,/,/,/]  admit  the  warm  air  from  the  furnace,  and  the  pipes  [p,p,  p] 
conduct  it  into  the  rooms  in  the  upper  story.  The  passage  [/>]  leads  into  the 
back  yard,  which  is  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  shrubbery. 
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No.   16.— Plnn  of  the  First  Story  of  the  High  School. 


The  door  leading  from  the  room  [F]  is  used  only  for  teachers  and  visitors, 
except  when  the  two  departments  assemble  in  the  hall. 

In  the  room  [C]  the  boys  pursue  the  studies  prescribed  for  the  first  year; 
the  other  rooms  in  this  dejiartment  are  in  the  next  story. 

Pupils  ascending  from  the  area  [e],  by  two  circular' stairways,  land  on  the 
broad  space  ia,c],  from  which,  by  a  short  flight  of  stairs,  they  reach  [A],  in 
the  following  cut,  the  floor  of  the  upper  story,  which  is  sixteen  feet  in  the  clear. 


No.  17. — Plan  of  the  Second  Story  of  the  High  School-House. 
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The  following  remarks  are  from  the  "  Report  of  the  Primary  School 
Committee  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society  of  New 
York,  on  the  use  of  seats  without  backs  : — 

"On  inquiry  of  the  female  teachers,  several  of  the  oldest  and  most  expe- 
rienced among  them  say,  that  instances  of  curved  spine  are  often  perceived 
among  their  scholars.  Individual  members  of  this  Board  have  noticed  simi- 
lar instances  ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that  a  highly  respectable  and 
intelligent  foreign  gentleman,  who  is  deeply  interested  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, on  a  late  visit  to  one  of  our  schools,  expressed  his  surprise  on  perceiving 
how  large  a  proportion  of  the  girls  were  round-shouldered  and  stooping  in 
their  figure." 


"  1st.  It  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  to  the  medical  profession,  that,  until 
about  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  spinal  curvatures  were  very  little  known.  It 
is  only  since  "  the  schoolmaster  has  got  abroad," — only  since  so  great  and 
universal  an  impulse  has  been  given  to  education,  that  these  cases  have 
become  sufficiently  numerous  to  attract  the  particular  attention  of  medical 
men.  There  is  now  to  be  found  a  distinct  class  of  practitioners,  and  of 
machinists,  who  live  and  thrive  by  the  treatment  of  spinal  injuries. 

2d.  A  large  proportion  of  these  cases  can  be  distinctly  traced  to  causes 
connected  with  school  education.  Among  the  illiterate  in  all  countries,  these 
injuries  are  scarcely  known.  They  occur  most  frequently  in  schools  where 
females  are  much  confined  to  a  sitting  posture,  with  but  a  scanty  allowance 
of  those  robust  and  active  exercises  which  impart  power  to  the  muscular 
system,  and  invigorate  the  general  health. 

It  should  be  here  explained,  that  the  trunk  of  the  body  is  sustained  in  its 
erect  position,  solely  by  the  action  of  muscles.  Young  and  growing  females 
who  are  but  feebly  endowed  with  muscular  strength,  experience  such  a  sense 
of  weariness  in  sitting  upright,  as  to  be  induced,  from  necessity,  to  drop  the 
body  into  a  variety  of  curvatures ;  and  one  particular  curve  becoming  habit- 
ual and  long  persisted  in,  finally  ends  in  permanent  deformity.  The  influence 
of  exercise  in  preventing  the  evil,  is  precisely  that  which  it  has  on  the  arm 
of  a  blacksmith ;  it  augments  the  bulk,  and  redoubles  the  power  of  the  mus- 
cles, and  gives  greater  firmness  and  security  to  the  joints. 

3d.  In  all  large  cities  there  are  many  children,  who,  from  infancy,  are 
strongly  predisposed  to  these  affections,  owing  to  a  constitutional  feebleness 
of  muscle,  or  an  unhealthy  condition  oi'  the  bones  or  joints.  These  require 
every  precaution,  during  the  course  of  their  education,  to  prevent  deformity. 

Supposimz  the  females  attending  our  schools  to  be  liable  to  spinal  injuries, 
are  these  injuries  owing  to  the  use  of  seats  without  backs  ?  The  answer 
must  be,  that  they  are  instrumental  in  causing  them,  just  so  far  as  they  place 
the  scholar  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  relief  in  the  crooked  and  unhealthy 
attitudes  into  which  she  throws  her  body.  Another  question  of  similar  im- 
port, is  this : —  Would  seats  with  back-supports  tend  to  prevent  these  injuries  ? 
A  similar  answer  must  be  given.  Such  seats  would  act  as  a  preventive,  just 
in  proportion  as  they  removed  the  temptation  and  the  necessity  for  indulging 
in  injurious  flexures  of  the  body.  When  we  see,  as  we  often  may,  a  girl  of 
rapid  growth,  of  yielding  joints,  and  of  feeble  muscles,  propping  the  weight 
of  her  body  on  her  elbows,  or,  by  way  of  change,  bringing  her  sides  alter- 
nately to  rest  on  the  desk  before  her,  can  we  doubt  for  a  moment,  that,  with 
a  back-support,  she  would  run  less  risk  of  injury  to  her  figure  1  And  in 
regard  to  those  children,  before  alluded  to,  as  having  a  natural  predisposition 
to  spinal  distortions,  seats  of  this  kind  would  be  indispensable  to  their 
safety." 
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The  Boston  Primary  School  Chair. 

These  Chairs  were  got  up  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  Boston  Primary 
Schools,  by  Joskph  W.  Ingraham,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Primary  School 
Standing  Committee;  and  have  already  been  introduced,  by  order  of  the 
Primary  School  Board,  into  the  greater  portion  of  their  Schools. 


The  first  pattern,  is  a  Chair  with  a  Shelf  (s)  under  the  seat,  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  the  Books,  Slates,  &c.  of  the  scholars. 

The  second  pattern  differs  from  the  first,  in  having,  instead  of  the  Shelf,  a 
Rack  (a)  on  the  back  of  the  chair,  for  the  same  use  as  the  Shelf  in  the  "pre- 
ceding pattern.  The  third  pattern  is  similar  to  the  second,  except  that  the 
Rack  (a)  is  placed  at  thcsule,  instead  of  the  back,  of  the  chair.  The  latter  pat- 
tern (with  the  Rack  on  the  side)  is  that  now  adopted  in  the  Boston  Schools. 

These  chairs  are  manufactured  by  William  G.  Shattuck,  No.  80  Commercial 
Street,  Boston.  The  price  is  filty  cents,  each,  for  those  with  the  Shelf,  and 
sixty-Jive  cents  for  those  with  the  Rack. 

Kimball's  Improved  School  Chairs  and  Desk. 

"  These  Chairs  combine  strength,  comfort,  and  style  of  finish.  They  are 
made  of  different  heights,  varying  from  eight  to  sixteen  inches,  and  for  Primary 
as  well  as  for  Grammar  and  District  Schools. 


The  School  Desks  are  made  of  Pine,  Cherry,  or  Black  Walnut,  and  of 
heights  to  correspond  with  the  chairs.  The  iron  supporters  are  firmly  screwed 
to  the  floor,  and  are  braced  in  such  a  manner  that  there  is  not  the  least  motion." 

The  above  extracts  are  taken  from  the  Circular  of  James  Kimball,  109  or 
127  Essex  Street,  Salem,  Mass. 
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Plans  and  Descriptions  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal 

School-Houses. 


Thk  following  plans  and  descriptions  are  copied  from  the  "  Tenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,"  with  the 
permission  of  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  by  whose  indefatigable  labors  these 
institutions  were  founded,  seconded  as  his  efibrts  were  by  the  munificent 
donation  of  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  from  the  Hon.  Edmund  Dwight, 
of  Boston. 

These  buildings  were  erected  partly  out  of  the  contribution  of  ;|;5000,  sub- 
scribed originally  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Mann,  as  a  testimony  of  their  esteem 
for  his  public  services,  and,  at  his  suggestion,  invested  in  this  way — thus  con- 
verting these  edifices  into  the  monuments  of  their  generosity,  and  of  his  seli- 
sacrifice. 


Bridgewater  State  Normal  School-House. 
Fig.  1. — Front  Elevation. 


This  edifice  is  constructed  of  wood,  and  is  sixty-four  feet  by  forty-two,  and 
two  stories  in  hei^jht.  The  upper  story  is  divided  into  a  principal  school- 
room, forty-one  feet  by  forty,  and  two  recitation-rooms,  each  twenty  feet  by 
twelve,  and  ih  designed  for  the  Normal  School.  The  lower  story  is  fitted  up 
for  a  Model  ychool. 
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BRiDfiEWATKK  State  Noumat,  Schooi.-House. 

ri''.  *?  — l-iiuKR  Story. 


D  D— Doors,  one  for  males,  the  other  for  females.  E,  E— Hall-entries, 
into 'which  the  doors  D,  D  open,  19  feet  by  15.  A,  A— Stairways,  leading 
from  the  entries  to  the  Normal  School-room.  M,  S,  R— Model  School-room, 
40  feet  by  24,  with  single  seats  and  desks.  H— Entry-way,  6  feet  6  inches 
wide,  for  Model  School  scholars.  At  each  end  uf  this  entr}'  is  an  outside 
door,' for  the  entrance  of  the  Model  School  scholars— a  separate  entrance  for 
each  sex.  G,  F— Laboratory  and  chemical  room,  or  lecture-room,  connected 
bv  folding  doors.    The  two  rooms  40  feet  by  16.    B,  C— Back  stairways. 
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Bridgewater  State  Normal  School-House. 
Fig.  3. — Upper  Story. 
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A,  A — Separate  stairways,  for  the  different  sexes,  leading  from  the  lower 
entries,  or  halls,  to  the  Normal  School-room.  N,  S,  R— Normal  School-room, 
41  feet  by  40.  c,  c,  c— Single  seats,  d,  d— Double  desks.  P,  P,  P— Teachers' 
platform,  e,  e,  e,  e,  e— Behind  the  platform  are  recesses  in  the  partition  for 
a  library,  e,  e — Between  R,  R,  are  closets  for  apparatus.  R,  R — Recitation- 
rooms,  22  feet  by  12.    B,  C— Back  stairways. 
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Westfield  State  Normal  School-House. 


Fig.  4. — Front  Elevation. 


This  edifice  is  of  brick,  of  the  size  of  sixty-two  feet  by  forty  feet,  with  a 
portico  of  eight  feet  at  each  end  of  the  building,  and  is  two  stories  in  height. 
The  Normal  School-room  is  about  forty  feet  square,  and  is  provided  with  two 
recitation-rooms.  The  first  story  is  fitted  up  with  a  room  large  enough  to 
accommodate  a  Model  School,  which  is  composed  of  the  children  of  one  of 
the  districts  in  the  town  of  Westfield,  the  district  having  paid  the  sum  of 


Sl.'jOO  towards  the  erection  of  the 


building,  and 


agreed  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  fuel,  instruction,  Sec. 


being  obligated  to  pay  an 


m 
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Westfield  State  Normal  School-House. 
Fig.  5. — Lower  Story. 
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Westfield  State  Normal  School-House.    / 
Pig.  6. — Upper  Story. 


r 


S,  S — Stairways,  leading  from  entry  to  Normal  School-rcom.  N,  S,  R — 
Normal  School-room,  38  feel  by  37.  e,  e — Single  seats,  d,  d— Double  desks. 
P,  P— Platform,  with  recesses  in  the  partition  behind  for  a  library,  c,  c — 
Closef.s  for  apparatus.  R,  R — Recitation-rooms,  one  22  feet  by  11,  the  other 
22  feet  by  lOi. 
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Plans,  6cc.,  of  Brimmer  Grammar  School,  Boston. 

This  building  was  erected  in  1843.  It  is  situated  on  Common-street,  near 
Washington.  It  is  74  feet  in  length  on  the  street,  by  52  feet  deep,  with 
three  stories.  The  entrance  is  in  the  center  of  the  front  into  a  hall  8  feel 
wide,  leading  through  into  the  yard  in  the  rear,  wliich  is  divided  by  a  wall 
into  three  portions.  The  passage  to  the  second  and  third  floors  is  by  a  double 
flight  of  stairs  near  the  front  door. 

The  first  floor  is  occupied  by  two  Primary  School-rooms,  each  30  by  22 
feet,  and  11  feet  high  ;  and  the  Ward-room,  30  by  50  feet. 

The  school-room  on  the  second  floor  is  70  feet  by  37  feet  wide,  and  14  feet 
6  inches  high  between  the  bays.  The  ceiling  is  plastered  up  between  the 
bays,  (cross  timbers)  by  which  eighteen  inches  are  grained  in  height,  dividing 
the  ceiling  into  equal  compartments.     There  are  two  recitation  rooms,  one 
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on  each  side  the  entrance,  17  feet  6  inches,  by  II  feet  4  inches  each,  with 
two  windows  in  each  room,  and  benches  on  all  the  sides  for  the  pupils.  The 
school-room  is  lighted  on  three  sides,  and  contains  1 18  desks,  and  236  chairs, 
two  chairs  to  each  desk,  the  desks  and  chairs  being  of  four  sizes.  The  tops 
of  the  desks  are  cherry  wood,  and  the  chairs  are  Wales'  patent.  The  desks 
are  separated  by  aisles  one  foot  four  inches  in  width,  except  the  center  aisle, 
which  is  two  feet  wide. 

The  aisles  on  the  side  nearest  the  recitation-rooms,  are  three  feet  wide, 
and  those  at  each  end,  2  feet  6  inches  each.  The  platform  on  which  are 
the  desks  of  the  master  and  assistants,  is  eight  inches  high,  and  6  feei  6 
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inches  wide,  and  the  desks  are  so  placed  that  the  pupils  sit  with  their  backs 
to  the  platform;  and  the  pupils  are  so  arranged  at  the  desks  in  classes  and 
sections,  that  when  one  class  is  reciting,  the  desk  is  only  occupied  by  one 
pupil.     The  windows  are  shaded  by  inside  blinds  painted  green. 

The  school -room  on  the  third  floor  is  of  the  same  size,  having  an  arched 
ceiling  13  feet  high  in  the  center,  with  recitation-rooms  and  other  arrange- 
ments similar  to  the  school-room  on  the  second  floor. 

The  building  is  warmed  by  two  furnaces,  and  ventilated  by  six  flues,  dis- 
charging into  the  attic,  from  which  the  impure  air  is  carried  off  by  copper 
ventilators  in  the  roof.  The  openings  into  the  flues  in  the  school-rooms  are 
controlled  by  Preston's  ventilators. 

The  frame  of  Preston's  Ventilator  is  made  of  a  flat  bar  of  iron  2\  by  4- 
inch,  framed  at  the  corners,  the  end  at  each  corner  running  by  in  order  i,, 
receive  a  clamp  to  screw  the  frame  to  the  brick  work ;  the  door  is  of  plate 
iron,  (^V  wire  gage),  with  a  rod  passing  down  the  center  of  the  plate,  on  the 
back  side,  each  end  of  the  rod  running  by  the  plate  and  entering  the  frame, 
forming  a  pivot  on  which  the  plate  or  door  of  the  ventilator  turns.  The 
door  shuts  against  a  projection  in  the  frame. 

The  chair  in  the  accompanying  section  of  a  desk  and  seat,  similar  to 
those  with  which  the 
new  Latin  High  School 
in  Bedford-street  is  fur- 
nished, is  Wales' Pa/en^ 
School  chair.  The  iron 
standard  is  one  solid 
piece,  having  no  joining 
to  get  loose,  or  come 
apart  in  the  use.  They 
are  made  of  any  height 
and  size  from  8  inches 
to  17  inches  from  the 
top  surface  of  the  seat 
to  thefloor,byS. Wales, 
jun.,  66  Kilby-street, 
Boston. 

The  standard  of  the 
desk,  represented  in  the 
cut,  is  also  cast  iron. 

The  desks  in  the  Brimmer  School  are  more  like  the  one  represented  in 
the  accompanying  section 
of  desk   and    chair  used 
in   the     Eliot    Grammer 
School. 

The  cut  below  repre- 
sents the  bench  used  in 
the  Primary  School.  The 
scholars  are  separated  by 
a  compartment  A,  which 
serves  as  a  rest  for  the 
arm,  and  place  of  deposit 
for  books. 
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Hints   respecting  Blackboards. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  standing  blackboard  should  be  inclined  back  a 
little  from  the  perpendicular,  and  along  the  lower  edge  there  should  be  a  pro- 
jection or  trough  to  catch  the  particles  detached  from  the  chalk  or  crayon 
when  in  use,  and  a  drawer  to  receive  the  sponge,  cloth,  lamb's-skin,  or  other 
soft  article  used  in  cleaning  the  surface  of  the  board. 

Blackboards,  even  when  made  with  great  care,  and  of  the  best  seasoned 
materials,  are  liable  to  mjury  and  defacement  from  warping,  opening  of  seams, 
or  splitting  when  exposed  to  the  overheated  atmosphere  of  school-rooms, 
unless  they  are  set  in  a  frame  like  a  slate,  or  the  panel  of  a  door. 

By  the  following  ingenious,  and  cheap  contrivance,  a  few  feet  of  board  can 
be  converted  into  a  table,  a  sloping  desk,  one  or  two  blackboards,  and  a  form 
or  seat,  and  the  whole  folded  up  so  as  not  to  occupy  a  space  more  than  five 
inches  wide,  and  be  easily  moved  from  one  room  to  another.  It  is  equally 
well  adapted  to  a  school-room,  class-room,  library  or  nursery. 

//  Under  side  of  the  ^^ 

swinging    board,     sus-    i u 

pended  by  rule-joint 
hinges,  when  turned  up, 
painted  black  or  dark 
chocolate. 

a  d  Folding  brackets, 
inclined  at  an  angle  of 
75  degrees,  and  swung 
out  to  support  the  board 
when  a  sloping  desk  is 
required. 

b  c  Folding  brackets 
to  support  the  swinging 
board  when  a  bench  or 
flat  table  is  required. 

e  e  e  e  Uprights  attached  to  the  wall. 

g  g  Form  to  be  used  when  the  swinging  board  is  let  down,  and  to  be  sup- 
ported by  folding  legs.  The  under  side  can  be  used  as  a  blackboard  for  small 
children. 

h  A.  wooden  button  to  retain  the  swinging  board  when  turned  up  for  use  a» 
a  blackboard. 

n  Opening  to  receive 
inkstands,  and  deposit 
for  slate,  pencil,  chalk, 
&c. 

m  Surface  of  swing- 
ing board  when  let 
down. 

/  Surface  of  form  or 
bench. 

When  not  in  use,  or  let  down,  the  desk  and  form  should  hang  flush  with 
each  other. 

A  cheap  movable  blackboard  can  be  made  after  the  following  cut  (Fig.  3. 
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Slate  Blackboard. 

In  the  class-rooms  of  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumh,  and 
all  similar  institutions,  where  most  of  the  mstruction  is  given  by  writing,  and 
drawings  on  the  blackboard,  large  slates  from  three  feet  wide,  to  four  feet 
long  are  substituted  for  the  blackboard.  These  slates  cost  from  S'J  to  §3, 
and  are  superior  to  any  other  form  of  blackboard,  and  in  a  series  of  years 
prove  more  economical. 

Plaster  Blackboard. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  painted  board,  it  is  common  to  paint  black  a  portion 
of  the  plastered  wall  wlien  covered  with  hard  tinish.  (i  e.  plaster  of  Paris  and 
sand  :)  or  to  color  it  by  mixing  with  the  hard  finish  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
lamp-black,  wet  with  alcohol,  at  the  time  of  putting  it  on.  The  hard  linish, 
colored  in  this  way.  can  be  put  on  to  an  old,  as  well  as  to  a  new  surface. 
Unless  the  lamp-black  is  wet  with  alcohol,  or  sour  beer,  it  will  not  mix  uni- 
formly with  the  hard  finish,  and  when  dry,  the  surface,  instead  of  being  a 
uniform  black,  will  present  a  spotted  appearance. 

Canvas  Blackboard. 

Every  teacher  can  provide  himself  with  a  portable  blackboard  made  of 
canvas  cloth,  3  feet  wide  and  6  feet  long,  covered  witb  three  or  four  coats 
of  black  paint,  like  ^y^nchester■s  Writing  Charts.  One  side  might,  like 
this  chart,  present  the  elements  of  the  written  characters  classified  in  the 
order  of  their  simplicity,  and  guide-marks  to  enable  a  child  to  detevmine  with 
ease  the  height,  width,  and  inclination  of  every  letter.  Below,  on  the  same 
side,  might  be  ruled  the  musical  scale,  leaving  sufficient  space  to  receive 
such  characters  as  may  be  required  to  illustrate  lessons  in  music.  The  oppo- 
site side  can  be  used  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  a  blackboard.  Wben  rolled 
up.  the  canvas  would  occupy  a  space  three  feet  long,  and  not  more  than  three 
inches  in  diameter. 

Directions  for  making  Crayons. 

A  school,  or  the  schools  of  a  town,  may  be  supplied  with  crayons  very 
cheaply,  made  after  the  following  directions  given  by  Professor  Turner  of 
the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Take  5  pounds  of  Pans  White.  1  pound  of  Wheat  Flour,  wet  with  water, 
and  knead  it  well,  make  it  so  stitf  that  it  will  not  stick  to  the  table,  but  not  so 
stiflT  as  to  crumble  and  fall  to  pieces  when  it  is  rolled  under  the  hand. 

To  roll  out  the  crayons  to  the  proper  size,  two  boards  are  needed,  one,  to 
roll  them  on  ;  the  other  to  roll  them  icith.  The  first  should  be  a  smooth  pine 
board,  three  feet  long,  and  nine  inches  wide.  The  other  should  also  be  pine, 
a  foot  long,  and  nine  inches  wide,  having  nailed  on  the  under  side,  near  each 
edge,  a  slip  of  wood  one  third  of  an  inch  thick,  in  order  to  raise  it  so  much 
above  the  under  board,  as,  that  the  crayon,  when  brought  to  its  proper  size, 
may  lie  between  them  without  being  flattened. 

The  mass  is  rolled  into  a  ball,  and  slices  are  cut  from  one  side  of  it  about 
one  third  of  an  inch  thick;  these  slices  are  again  cut  into  strijjs  about  lour 
inches  long  and  one  third  of  an  inch  wide,  and  rolled  separately  between 
these  boards  until  smooth  and  round. 

Near  at  hand,  should  be  another  board  3  feet  long  and  4  inches  wide,  across 
which  each  crayon,  as  it  is  made,  should  be  laid  so  that  the  ends  may  pro- 
ject on  each  side — the  crayons  should  be  laid  in  close  contact  and  straight. 
When  the  board  is  filled,  the  ends  should  be  trimmed  off  so  as  to  make  the 
crayons  as  long  as  the  width  of  the  board.  It  is  then  laid  in  the  sun,  if  in 
hot  weather,  or  if  in  winter,  near  a  stove  or  fire-place,  where  the  crayons 
may  dry  gradually,  which  will  require  twelve  hours.  When  thoroughly  dry, 
they  are  fit  for  use. 

An  experienced  hand  will  make  150  in  an  hour. 
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Hints  respecting  Ventilation. 

The  annexed  section  exhibits  the  mode  recommended  in  the  "  Minutes  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  (England)  on  Education,"  for  regulating  a  supply 
of  fresh  air,  and  providing  for  tiie  escape  of  that  rendered  unfit  for  respi- 
ration in  school-houses  with  two  stories.  A,  A  and  G  are  gratings  commu- 
nicating by  a  passage  through 
the  external  wall  into  a  space 
under  the  floor,  by  which  cold 
pure  air  enters  at  B  and  D 
through  valvular  openings  in 
the  floors  into  each  apartment 
respectively.  The  extent  of 
these  openings  can  be  enlarged 
or  diminished  or  entirely  closed 
at  any  time  by  turning  the  valve 
or  register  with  which  each 
opening  should  be  furnished. 
At  C  and  E  the  impure  air  can 
be  allowed  to  escape  through 
valvular  openings  in  or  near 
the  ceiling ;  from  the  lower 
apartment,  by  means  of  a  flue 
in  or  along  the  wall  into  the 
open  space  between  the  upper 
ceiling  and  roof;  and  from  the 
upper  apartment  directly  into 
the  same  space.  At  F  are  air 
grates  in  the  ends  of  the  build- 
ing through  which  the  warm 
impure  air  escapes. 

The  mode  of  ventilation,  above  described  and  illustrated,  can  be  improved 
by  introducing  the  pure  cold  air  from  the  atmosphere  above  the  building  by 
one  of  Mott^s  Receiving  Cowls  placed  on  the  top  of  a  recess  of  four  or  six 
inches  made  in  the  wall  if  built  of  brick,  or  of  a  flue  or  pipe  extending  from 
the  floor  to  the  roof,  and  discharging  it  into  the  room  by  a  valvular  opening 
in  the  floor.  The  escape  of  impure  air  can  be  hastened 
by  placing  one  or  more  of  Mott's  Exhausting  Coicls  on  a 
ventilating  flue  or  flues,  leading  directly  from  each  apart- 
ment above  the  roof  or  from  the  attic,  into  which  the  impure 
air  has  been  discharged.  The  flues  or  recess,  both  for  in- 
troducing pure  air,  and  discharging  that  which  has  become 
impure  should  have  two  openings  into  the  room,  one  near 
the  ceiling  and  the  other  at  the  floor.  These  flues  can  be 
constructed  without  any  additional  cost  for  mason  work, 
by  leaving  a  recess  of  4  inches  (in  a  12  inch  wall)  by  20 
inches,  and  continuing  it  through  the  coping  on  which  the 
cowl  is  placed .  The  furring  for  the  lath  being  1  inch,  leaves  ^ 
a  flue  of  100  square  inches.  The  beams,  floor,  and  ceiling 
will  complete  the  flue.  If  the  room  is  warmed  by  one  or 
more  stoves,  the  cold  air  should  be  introduced  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  bottom  of  the  stove.  The  openings  into  the 
flues  should  be  furnished  with  valves  or  doors,  and  should 
be  managed  so  as  to  admit  the  pure  cold  air  to  the  most 
heated  part  of  the  room,  and  effect  the  escape  from  that 
part  of  the  room  where  the  air  is  most  impure.  This  will 
vary  with  the  mode  of  heating  the  room,  whether  by  fire- 
place, stove,  or  furnace;  and  from  summer  to  winter. 
The  openings  for  the  escape  of  the  vitiated  air  should  be 
60  placed  as  to  cause  the  pure  air  warmed  by  contact  with 
the  stove,  or  flowing  in  from  a  furnace  below,  to  traverse 
the  whole  apartment. 

Exhausting  C(ncL 
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Methods  of  Ventilation  and  Warming,  recently  introduced 
INTO  THE  School-Houses  of  Boston. 

In  February,  1846,  the  School  Committee  of  Boston  appointed 
Dr.  Edward  G.  Clark,  E.  G.  Loring,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  Charles  Brooks, 
a  Committee  "to  consider  the  subject  of  ventilation  of  the  school- 
houses  under  the  care  of  this  Board,  and  to  report  at  a  future  meeting 
some  method  of  remedying  the  very  defective  manner  in  which  it 
is  now  accomplished."  The  Committee  were  further  "  authorized 
to  ventilate  any  three  school-houses,  in  such  manner  as  they  may 
deem  expedient."  Under  these  instructions,  the  Committee  visited, 
and  carefully  examined  all  the  school-houses  under  the  care  of  the 
Board,  and  instituted  a  variety  of  experiments,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  on  the  best  method  of  ventilation,  to  be  generally  intro- 
duced. In  December,  1846,  this  Committee  made  a  Report,  for  a 
copy  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  author,  Dr.  Clark,  by  whose 
agency  and  ingenuity  mainly,  these  great  improvements,  both  in  ven- 
tilation and  warming,  hereafter  detailed,  have  been  introduced  into 
the  Public  Schools  of  Boston.  We  are  also  indebted  to  Dr.  Clark 
for  the  use  of  the  cuts  by  which  this  Report,  and  a  subsequent  Re- 
port, are  illustrated.  We  shall  extract  largely  from  these  valuable 
documents,  with  the  permission  of  the  author.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  views  here  recommended  are  substantially  the  same  with  those 
presented  under  the  head  of  Ventilation,  in  this  Treatise. 

"  Your  Committee  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  this  Board,  chiefly  to  the  con- 
sideration of  such  general  and  well  established  Physiological  and  Philosophical 
principles,  as  have  a  distinct  and  intimate  relation  to  the  subject  of  this  Re- 
port, and  may  be  useful  in  its  elucidation. 

In  doing  this,  there  are  two  things  of  which  they  hope  to  satisfy  the  Board. 

First.  The  necessity  of  a  system  of  ventilation,  which  shall  furnish,  for  all 
the  pupils  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  at  all  times,  an  abundant  supply 
of  an  atmosphere  entirely  adapted,  in  its  purity  and  temperature,  to  the  pur- 
poses of  respiration. 

Secondly.  The  entire  failure  of  the  measures  heretofore  adopted  to  accom- 
plish this  desirable  end. 

The  function  of  Respiration,  is  that  process,  by  whose  agency  and  constant 
operation,  atmospheric  air  is  admitted  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  lungs,  and 
there  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  blood,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
certain  changes  in  it,  which  are  essential  to  the  continuance  of  life,  and  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  bodily  organs.  During  this  process,  the  atmos- 
phere is  constantly  losing  its  oxygen,  which  is  carried  into  the  circulation, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  becoming  overcharged  with  the  carbonic  acid 
gas,  which  is  continually  thrown  off  from  the  lungs  by  respiration.  This  effete 
and  deadly  poison  spreads  itself  rapidly  into  all  parts  of  the  room. 

'  M.  Lassaigne  has  shown,  by  a  series  of  investigations,  that,  contrary  to  a 
common  opinion,  the  air  in  a  room  which  has  served  for  respiration  without 
being  renewed,  contains  carbonic  acid  alike  in  every  part,  above  as  well  as  be- 
low; the  difference  in  proportion  is  but  slight ;  and,  where  appreciable,  there 
is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  in  greater  quantity  in  the 
upper  parts  of  a  room.  These  experiments  establish  the  very  important  fact,  that 
all  the  air  of  a  room  must  be  clianged,  in  order  to  restore  its  purity.'* 

Dr.  Wyman  makes  the  following  remarks  on  this  point:  'Although  carbonic 

acid  is  a  much  heavier  gas  than  atmospheric  air,  it  does  not,  from  this  cause, 

fall  to  the  floor,  but  is  equally  diffused  through  the  room.    If  the  gas  is  formed 

on  the  floor  without  change  of  temperature,  this  diffusion  may  not  take  place 

■SiUiman's  Journal  for  September,  1816. 
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rapidly.  In  the  celebrated  Grotto  del  Cane,  carbonic  acid  escapes  from  the  floor, 
and  rises  to  a  certain  height,  which  is  pretty  well  defined  to  the  sight  on  the 
walls ;  below  this  line,  a  dog  is  destroyed,  as  if  in  water ;  above  it,  he  is  not 
affected.  An  analysis  of  the  air  above  and  below  a  brazier  has  been  made, 
and  it  was  foimd  equally  contaminated, — the  former  containing  4.65  per  cent., 
and  the  latter  4.5  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid. 

'  From  the  experiments  of  M.  Devergie,  who  has  devoted  much  attention 
to  the  poisonous  effects  of  these  gasses,  it  appears,  that  the  heat  disengaged 
from  the  combustion  of  charcoal,  produces  an  equable  mixture  at  all  eleva- 
tions in  the  apartment ;  and  this  state  of  things  continues  as  tang  as  the  room 
remains  warm;  but  after  twelve  hoars  or  more,  the  carbonic  acid  sinks,  and 
while  that  near  the  ceiling  contains  only  a  seventy-eighth,  that  near  the  floor 
contains  nearly  four  times  as  much,  or  a  nineteenth.'     (See  Prac.  Trea.  p.  77.) 

If  further  proof  be  needed,  to  establish  this  position,  we  have  other  testimony. 
During  respiration,  a  considerable  quantity  of  vapor  is  discharged  from  the 
lungs.  With  regard  to  this,  Mr.  Tredgold  says:  'if  the  air  did  not  contain 
this  mixture  of  vapor,  it  would  not  rise  when  expelled ;  and  we  have  to  ad- 
mire one  of  those  simple  and  beautiful  arrangements,  by  which  our  all -wise 
Creator  has  provided  against  the  repeated  inhalation  of  the  same  air ;  for  a 
mixture  of  azote,  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  vapor,  at  the  temperature  it  is  eject- 
ed, is  much  lighter  than  common  air  even  at  the  same  temperature.  Hence,  it 
rises  with  such  velocity,  that  it  is  entirely  removed  from  us  before  it  becomes 
diffused  in  the  atmosphere.  But  as  all  gaseous  bodies  and  vapors  intimately 
mix  when  suffered  to  remain  in  contact,  we  see  how  important  it  is  that  venti- 
lation should  be  continual ;  that  the  noxious  gasses  should  be  expelled  as  soon 
as  generated ;  and  that  the  ventilation  should  be  from  the  upper  part  of  a 
room.'     {See  Tredgold  on  Warming,  <f";.,p.  70. 

If,  to  the  foul  effluvia  ejected  from  the  lungs,  and  accumulating  in  an  apart- 
ment as  badly  ventilated  as  one  of  our  school-rooms,  be  added  the  fouler 
matter  thrown  into  the  air  from  the  insensible  perspiration  of  so  many  individuals, 
many  of  whom  are  of  uncleanly  habits  in  person  and  apparel,  it  is  apparent,  that, 
in  a  very  limited  period  of  time,  the  air,  in  a  perfectly  close  room,  would  become 
so  entirely  unfit  for  respiration,  that,  to  all  who  were  exposed  to  its  influence, 
submersion  in  water  could  not  be  more  certainly  fatal.  ' 

The  terrible  effects  of  continued  exposure  to  carbonic  acid  gas  in  a  concen- 
trated form,  have  been  graphically  described  by  Howard,  in  his  accomit  of  the 
Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  Of  one  hundred  and  forty-six  persons,  shut  up  in 
this  place  for  only  ten  hours,  without  an}^  other  means  of  ventilation  than  one 
small  opening,  but  twenty-six  were  found  alive,  when  it  came  to  be  opened ; 
and  most  of  these  suffered  afterward  from  malignant  fevers. 

The  falhting  of  feeble  persons  in  crowded  assemblies,  and  the  asphyxia,  so 
often  produced  in  those  who  descend  into  deep  wells  without  suitable  precau- 
tion, are  familiar  examples  of  the  same  noxious  effects  of  this  poison. 

In  has  been  usually  estimated,  that  every  individual,  by  respiration,  and  the 
various  exhalations  i'rom  the  body,  consumes  or  renders  unfit  for  use,  at  least 
from  four  to  five  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  This  is  probably  a  low  esti- 
mate ;  but  authors  of  good  repute  differ  considerably  on  this  point.  Mr.  Tred- 
gold's  remarks,  in  this  connection,  are  interesting  and  pertinent.  '  The  Phys- 
iological Chemists,'  says  he,  '  have  placed  in  our  hands  a  more  accurate 
means  of  measuring  the  deterioration  of  air  in  dwelling  rooms,  than  by  the 
best  eudiometer ;  for  they  have  shown,  by  repeated  experiments  on  respira- 
tion, that  aman  consmues  about  thirty-two  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  in  a  minute, 
which  is  replaced  by  an  equal  bulk  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  lungs.  Now, 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  atmospheric  air  is  about  one  fifth  ;  hence  it  will  be 
foimd,  that  the  quantity  rendered  unfit  for  supporting  either  combustion  or  ani- 
mal life,  by  one  man,  in  one  minute,  is  nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty  cubic 
inches,  by  respiration  only.  But  a  man  makes  twenty  respirations  in  a  minute, 
and  draws  in  and  expels  forty  inches  of  air  at  each  respiration;  consequently, 
the  total  quantity  contaminated  in  one  minute,  by  passing  through  the  lungs,  is 
eight  hundred  cubic  inches.'*  The  other  sources  of  impurity,  which  should 
be  considered,  will  increase  the  estimate  to  the  amount  above  stated.  The 
amount  of  vapor  discharged  from  the  lungs,  and  thus  added  to  the  impurities 
of  the  air,  is  said  to  exceed  .six  grains  per  minute.     It  has  also  been  shown 

"Tredgold  on  Warming,  «kc.,  p.  C3. 
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that  air,  which  has  been  some  time  in  contact  with  the  skin,  becomes  almost 
entirely  converted  into  carbonic  acid. 

In  estimating  the  amount  of  I'resh  air  to  be  supplied,  we  ought  not  merely  to 
look  at  what  the  system  will  tolerate,  but  that  amount  which  will  sustain  the 
highest  state  of  health  for  the  longest  time.  Dr.  Reid  recommends  at  least  ten 
cubic  feet  per  mmute,  as  a  suitable  average  supply  for  each  individual ;  and 
states  that  his  estimate  is  the  result  of  an  '  extreme  variety  of  experiments, 
made  on  hundreds  of  different  constitutions,  supplied  one  by  one  with  given 
amounts  of  air,  and  also  in  numerous  assemblies  and  meetings,  where  there 
were  means  for  estimating  the  quantity  of  air  with  which  they  were  pro- 
vided.'    {ElusfraMons  of  Ventilation,  Tp.  116.) 

These  calculations  refer  to  adults  ;  but  the  greater  delicacy  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  children,  and  their  feebler  ability  to  resist  the  action  of  deleterious 
agents,  together  with  their  greater  rapidity  of  respiration,  demand  for  them  at 
least  an  equal  supply.  Proceeding  upon  this  basis,  and  multiplying  the  amount 
required  per  minute,  by  the  minutes  of  a  school  session  ol  three  hours,  we 
have  eighteen  hundred  cubic  feet  for  each  pupil,  and  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils — the  average  ipaximum  attendance  in  one  of  our  large  school-rooms, — 
450,000  cubic  feet,  as  the  requisite  quantity  for  each  half-day.  The  rooms 
contain  about  23,500  cubic  feet  only :  so  that  a  volume  of  air,  equal  to  the 
whole  cubic  contents  of  each  room,  should  be  supplied  and  removed,  in  some 
way,  ten  times  every  three  hours,  in  order  to  sustain  the  atmosphere  in  them  ai 
a  point  which  is  perfectly  wholesome  and  salulirious.  For  such  a  purpose, 
the  present  means  are  so  entirely  inadequate,  that  it  was  found  that  the  air  of  a 
room  became  tainted  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  In  ordinary  cases,  four  per 
cent,  of  the  air  expelled  from  the  lungs  is  carbonic  acid.  The  presence  of  live 
or  six  per  cent,  will  extinguish  a  lauip,  and  with  difficulty  support  life.  It  is 
therefore  certain,  that  the  air  would  become  deprived  of  all  its  best  properties 
in  one  school  session. 

Le  Blanc, — who  examined  many  public  and  private  buildings,  in  France 
and  elsewhere, — speaking  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  sixty-four  cubic 
feet  of  fresh  air  per  jninutc,  were  allowed  to  each  individual,  states,  that  of 
10,000  parts  escaping  by  the  ventilator,  twenty-five  were  carbonic  acid  ;  while 
the  quantity  of  this  gas  ordinarily  present  in  the  atmosphere,  is  but  j-^i^nn- 
Dr.  Reid  states,  that  he  never  gave  less  than  thirty  cubic  feet  of  air  a  minute, 
to  each  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  when  the  room  was  crowded  ;  and 
once  he  introduced,  for  weeks  successively,  sixty  cubic  feet  a  minute,  to  each 
member. 

The  very  earliest  impressions  received  by  your  Committee,  in  their  visits  to 
the  school-houses,  satisfied  them  of  their  lamentable  condition  in^egard  to 
ventilation.  In  some  of  them,  they  found  the  air  ,so  bad,  that  it  could  be  per- 
ceived before  reaching  the  school-rooms,  and  in  the  open  entries;  and  the  chil- 
dren, as  they  passed  up  and  down  the  stairs,  had  their  clothes  and  hair  percep- 
tibly impregnated  with  the  fbstid  poison.  And  these  circumstances  existed  in 
houses,  where  the  open  Avindows  testified,  upon  our  entrance,  that  the  Masters 
had  endeavored  to  improve  the  atmosphere  by  all  the  means  placed  at  their 
disposal.  To  this  custom, — that,  of  opening  vindows  in  school  haitrs, — the  In- 
structors are  compelled  to  resort,  for  relief;  and  this  expedient,  certainly,  is  the 
lesser  of  two  very  great  evils.  Your  Committee  found  in  their  visits  to  the 
school-houses,  during  the  severest  days  of  last  winter,  that  no  school-room 
had  less  than  three,  and  that  more  than  half  of  them  had  at  least  seven  windows 
open  for  the  admission  of  pure  air.  Yet  this  dangerous  and  injurious  practice 
only  mitigates  the  evils  of  bad  air,  by  creating  others.  It  produces  colds  and 
inflammatory  complaints,  and  the  air  still  remains  impure,  offensive,  and 
highly  deleterious  ;  sufficiently  so,  to  affect  the  delicate  organization  of  child- 
hood, to  blight  its  elasticity,  and  destroy  that  healthful  physical  action,  on 
which  depends  the  vigor  of  maturer  years. 

We  have  already  referred  to  some  of  the  more  violent  and  sudden  effects  of  ex- 
posure to  air  highly  charged  with  these  noxious  gasses.  There  are  others,  which 
are  more  remote,  and,  to  a  superficial  observer,  less  noticeable.  But  they  are 
not,  therefore,  of  less  importance.  The  grave  consequences  of  a  long-contin- 
ued exposure  to  an  atmosphere  but  a  little  below  the  standard  of  natural 
purity,  although  not  immediately  incompatible  with  life,  can  hardl/ be  over- 
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stated.  These  effects  are  often  so  insidious  in  their  approach,  as  hardly  to  at- 
tract notice;  they  are  therefore  the  more  necessary  to  be  provided  against  in 
advance. 

Children,  confined  in  the  atmosphere  of  these  schools,  soon  lose  the  ruddy 
and  cheerful  complexions  of  perfect  health  which  belong  to  youth,  and  acquire 
the  sallow  and  depressed  countenances  which  might  reasonably  be  expected  in 
over-worked  factory  operatives,  or  the  tenants  of  apartments  unvisited  by  the 
sun  or  air.  We  noticed  in  many  faces,  also,  particularly  towards  the  close  of 
a  school  session,  a  feverish  flush,  so  bright  that  it  might  easily  deceive  an  in- 
experienced eye,  and  be  mistaken  for  a  healthy  bloom.  Alas  !  it  was  only  a 
transient  and  ineffectual  effort  of  nature  to  produce,  by  overacfion,  those  salu- 
tary changes  which  she  really  wanted  the  pmccr  to  accomplish. 

The  condition  of  the  pupils,  depressed  as  they  are  by  these  influences,  is 
constantly  demanding  increased  exertions  from  their  Instructors,  while  the  re- 
quirements of  the  age  place  the  standard  of  education  at  an  elevation  suffi- 
ciently difficult  of  access  under  the  most  favorable  circmnstances. 

Your  committee  are  satisfied,  therefore,  that  the  present  state  of  the  school- 
houses  daily  impairs  the  health  of  the  pupils  and  Instructors,  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  schools  for  the  purposes  of  instruction.  That  its  continuance  will  pro- 
duce, not  only  immediate  discomfort  and  disease,  but,  by  its  effect  on  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  children,  who  must  pass  in  them  a  large  portion  of  those 
years  most  susceptible  to  physical  injury,  will  directly  and  certainly  reduce 
the  amount  of  constitutional  vigor  hereafter  to  be  possessed  by  that  large  mass 
of  our  population,  which  now  and  hereafter  is  to  receive  its  education  in  these 
schools. 

Although  the  atmosphere  in  the  different  school-houses  varied  very  much  in 
particular  cases,  either  owing  to  the  time  of  the  visits,  or  from  the  amount  of 
attention  and  intelligence  of  the  Masters,  yet  in  none  of  them  was  it  at  all  sat- 
isfactory ;  not  one  of  them  was  furnished  with  any  useful  or  systematic  means 
of  ventilation.  Every  one,  in  order  to  be  kept  in  a  tolerably  comfortable  con- 
dition in  this  respect,  required  the  frequent  and  laborious  attention  of  the  In- 
structors, and  often  to  a  degree  which  must  have  seriously  interfered  with  their 
legitimate  duties. 

All  of  the  rooms  are  provided  with  registers,  in  or  near  the  ceiling,  ostensi- 
bly for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  foul  air,  but  which  your  Committee  be- 
lieve to  be  almost  entirely  useless.  The  openings  through  the  roof  into  the 
open  air,  where  they  exist,  are  so  small,  as  to  be  quite  inadequate  to  relieve  the 
attics ;  so  that  the  bad  air  must  accumulate  there,  and,  after  becoming  condensed 
be  gradually  forced  back  again,  to  be  breathed  over  by  the  same  limgs 
which  have  already  rejected  it.  The  condition  of  the  apartments,  after  imder- 
going  a  repetition  of  such  a  process,  for  any  length  of  time,  can  easily  be 
imagined." 

A  reference  to  the  subjoined  diagram  will  explain  at  once  the  present  state 
of  the  Ventilation  of  the  School-Houses. 


a.  Heated  air  from  furnace. 

b.  Hot    air    escaping    through 
open  window. 

c.  Cold    air    entering   through 
open  window. 
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It  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  to  some,  perhaps,  that  the  subject  of  ventila- 
ting our  school-rooms  has  not  long  ago  received  the  consideration  necessary 
to  remedy,  or  even  to  have  prevented  altogether,  the  evils  of  which  we  at  pres- 
ent complain.  But  these  evils  have  not  always  existed.  It  should  be  recol- 
lected, that  the  stoves  and  furnaces  now  in  common  use,  are  of  comparatirely 
modern  date;  and  moreover,  that  the  ample  fireplaces,  which  they  have  dis- 
placed, always  proved  perfectly  ethcient  ventilators,  although,  it  is  true,  some- 
what at  the  expense  of  comtbrt  and  fuel.  But  in  closing  the  fireplaces,  and  sub- 
stituting more  economical  methods  of  warming,  evils  of  far  greater  magnitude 
have  been  entailed  upon  u.s. 

It  is  evident,  that,  in  order  to  carry  into  operation  any  complete  system  of 
ventilation,  there  must  be  connected  with  it  some  apparatus  to  regulate  the 
temperature  of  the  air  to  be  admitted,  as  well  as  to  ensure  its  ample  supply. 
Your  committee  have  accordingly  examined,  with  much  care,  this  part  of  the 
.subject.  A  majority  of  the  buildings  are  furnished  with  '  hot-air  furnaces,' 
situated  in  the  cellars ;  the  remainder  with  stoves,  placed  in  the  school-rooms 
themselves.  Most  of  the  furnaces  possess  great  heating  powers, — indeed  much 
greater  than  is  necessary,  if  the  heat  generated  by  them  were  properly  econo- 
mized, or  could  be  made  available  ; — but,  as  now  constructed,  they  are  almost 
worse  than  useless,  consuming  large  quantities  of  fuel,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so 
overheating  the  air  which  passes  through  them,  as  to  deprive  it  of  some  of  its 
best  qualities,  and  render  it  unsuitable  for  respiration.  It  is  difficult  to  define, 
with  precision,  and  by  analysis,  the  changes  which  take  place  in  air  subjected 
to  the  action  of  metallic  surfaces,  at  a  high  temperature.  The  unpleasant 
dryness  of  the  air  can  be  detected,  very  readily,  by  the  senses ;  and  the  head- 
ache, and  other  unpleasant  sensations,  experienced  by  those  who  breathe  such 
an  atmosphere,  would  seem  to  prove  a  deficiency  of  oxygen  and  electricity. 
The  rapid  oxydation  and  destruction  of  the  ironwork  of  the  furnaces  them- 
selves, also  tends  to  confirm  this  supposition. 

It  has  been  ascertained,  by  repeated  examinations,  that  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  when  it  arrives  at  the  rooms,  is  often  as  high  as  500°  and  600°  Fahren- 
heit. Of  course,  it  is  entirely  impossible  to  diffuse  air,  thus  heated,  in  the 
parts  of  the  room  occupied  by  the  pupils.  Much  of  it  passes  rapidly  out  of  the 
windows,  which  may  be  open;  the  rest  to  the  ceiling,  wheie  it  remains  until 
partially  cooled,  gradually  finding  its  way  down  by  the  walls  and  closed  win- 
dows, to  the  lower  parts  of  the  room.  The  consequences  are,  that,  while 
much  more  caloric  is  sent  into  the  apartment  than  is  requisite,  many  of  the 
pupils  are  compelled  to  remain  in  an  atmosphere  which  is  at  once  cold  and 
stagnant. 

The  source  of  the  cold  air  for  supplying  tlie  furnaces,  is  not  always  free 
from  objection  ;  some  being  drawn  from  the  neighborhood  of  drains,  cesspools, 
&c.  This  is  a  radical  defect,  as  it  must  inevitably  affect  the  whole  air  of  the 
building.  The  boxes,  which  admit  the  cold  air  to  the  furnaces,  are  much  too 
contracted ;  some  of  them  being  only  a  few  inches  square,  when  their  capacity 
ought  to  be  nearly  as  many  feet.  The  air  enters  the  '  cold-air  '  chamber  of 
the  furnace,  at  its  top,  whence  it  is  intended  to  be  carried  down  between  thin 
brick  walls,  (which  should  be  cold,  but  which  are  often  heated  to  300°  Fahren- 
heit,) to  the  lower  part  of  the  furnace,  and  thence  into  the  '  hot-air  '  chambers, 
and  so  on  to  the  rooms  above.  It  is  obvious  that  the  'hot-air'  chamber 
must  be  healed  to  a  temperature  far  beyond  that  of  the  '  cold-air '  chamber,  in 
order  to  compel  the  air,  against  its  own  natural  tendencies,  to  pass  into  it  with 
any  velocity  or  volume,  and  the  very  attempt  to  accomplish  this,  almost  de- 
feats itself;  as,  by  driving  the  fire  for  this  purpose,  the  '  cold-air  '  chamber  be- 
comes still  hotter,  so  that  at  last  the  contest  is  decided  only  by  the  greater  cal- 
orific capabilities  which  the  iron  plates  possess  over  the  brick  wall.  At  any 
rate,  the  temperature  of  the  iron  is  frequently  raised  to  a  red  and  even  a 
white  heat,  by  running  the  furnaces  in  the  ordinary  way.  This  soon  destroys 
them,  and  they  require  consequently  to  be  frequently  renewed.  In  addition  to 
all  this  waste  of  fuel  and  material,  the  folly  of  attempting,  in  any  way,  to 
warm  school-rooms  whose  windows  are  freely  opened  to  the  admission  of  an 
atmosphere,  at  the  low  temperature  of  our  winter  climate,  may  well  claim  a 
Tjassing  notice. 
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The  following  diagrams  will  exhibit  the  mode  in  which  the  two  houses  al- 
ready referred  to,  are  now  ventilated. 

Plan  op  the  Ventilation  or  the  Eliot  Suhool-House. 


a.  a.  Cold  air  channels  to 
furnaces. 

b.  b.    Heated  air. 

The  arrows  show  the  cur- 
rents of  air  from  the  furnaces 
to  the  outlet  at  the  roof 

c.  Gas  burner. 


This  house  was  entirely  without  any  external  opening  through  the  roof. 
The  other  arrangements  in  it  presented  nothing  peculiar.  The  '  exits  and  the 
entrances  '  were  all  as  deficient  in  capacity  as  usual.  The  first  care  was  to 
perforate  the  roof  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  an  opening  of  sutficient 
size  made  to  carry  a  turn-cap  of  two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter  in  its  smallest 
part.  The  cold-air  shaft,  with  an  area  of  only  one  hundred  and  forty  square 
inches,  was  enlarged  so  as  to  measure  six  hundred,  or  about  four  times  its  for- 
mer size.  The  necessary  repairing  of  one  furnace,  gave  us  an  opportunity  to 
enlarge  its  air-chamber  very  considerably.  Water,  for  evaporation,  was  placed 
within  a  chamber  of  the  furnace.  The  registers  in  the  rooms  opening  into  the 
attic,  being  below  the  ceiling,  were  raised  to  the  highest  point,  and  increased 
in  size. 

Although  we  think  the  want  of  connection  of  the  cowl  at  the  roof  with  the 
registers  from  the  rooms  by  closed  tubes,  a  decided  disadvantage,  we  were  sat- 
isfied, on  the  whole,  with  the  results ;  as  the  alterations  gave  great  relief. 
These  changes  were  made  during  the  month  of  February,  1846,  and  the  only 
inconvenience  suffered  during  the  winter,  was  the  occasional  rise  of  the 
temperature  to  five  or  ten  degrees  beyond  the  desired  point.  The  atmosphere 
has  lost  its  bad  odor  almost  entirely,  and  is  of  course  much  more  agreeable. 
A  gas  burner  has  lately  been  placed  in  the  throat  of  the  ventilator,  for  use 
when  extra  power  is  needed. 

Plan  op  the  Ventilation  op 'the  Endicott  School-House. 


This  house,  as  well  as  the  preceding,  was  heated  by  furnaces  in  the  cellar, 
one  for  each  room.  Its  ventilating  flues  were  arranged  in  a  better  manner  than 
usual,  opening  into  little  .separate  chihineys  which  pierced  the  roof  near  the 
copings.  But  they  had  proved  to  be  insufficient,  both  on  account  of  their  size 
and  situation.  They  were  also  affected  sensibly  by  down-gusts,  which  com- 
pletely reversed  their  action  in  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere  and  wind. 
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a.  a.    Currents    of  heated  air 
passing  to   tiie   ventilating  flues. 

b.  b.     Cold  air  channels. 

c.  c.     Cold  air  vaJves  opening 
upon  the  hot-air  currents. 

F.  F.     Furnaces. 
(S.    Stove  in  ventilator  in   the 
attic. 


After  enlarging  the  cold-air  shaft  to  a  proper  size,  it  was  thought  best,  (as  the 
hot-air  pipe  passed  through  the  brick  wall,  so  that  it  could  not  easily  be  altered,) 
to  make  an  opening  through  the  outer  wall  directly  behind  the  register  which 
delivered  the  hot-air  into  the  room.  An  aperture  of  sixteen  inches  square, 
commanded  by  a  revolving  damper,  was  therefore  cut.  It  has  been  found  to 
answer  exceedingly  well;  as  we  now  get  a  much  larger  volume,  of  more  tem- 
perate and  purer  air. 

For  the  delivery  of  the  bad  air,  the  following  arrangements  were  adopted. 
Large  wooden  boxes,  or  air-shafts,  were  carried  from  the  floor  of  each  story 
into  the  attic,  where  they  communicate,  by  closed  metal  pipes  of  the  same  size, 
with  a  tin  cylinder,  three  feet  in  diameter,  which  is  continued  to  the  roof,  ter- 
minating there  in  a  large  cowl.  There  are  openings,  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
each  room,  into  the  ventilating  shafts,  which  can  be  used  separately,  or 
together,  as  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  requires. 

An  air-tight  coal  stove,  placed  within  the  drum,  in  the  attic,  completes  the 
apparatus.  This  has  been  only  recently  constructed  ;  but  from  results  already 
produced,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  entire  ability  to  accomplish  all  that  is 
desirable. 

The  same  general  statements  which  have  been  made  with  regard  to  the 
Grammar  School -houses,  will  apply  to  the  Primary  School-houses.  They  are 
undoubtedly  in  as  bad  a  condition,  to  say  the  least ;  and  from  their  smaller  ca- 
pacities in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  which  they  contain,  require 
particular  attention. 

For  ventilation  of  these,  and  the  Recitation  rooms,  which  resemble  them  in 
structure  and  size,  your  Committee  recommend  the  use  of  the  double  fireplace* 
or  the  Ventilating  Stove,  which  will  be  hereafter  described.  If  the  latter  be 
used,  ventilating  flues,  opening  at  the  ceiling,  must  be  carried  out  of  the  roof. 

It  only  remains  for  your  Committee  to  describe,  more  particularly,  the  system 
of  ventilation  which  they  consider  to  be,  in  its  general  features,  best  adapted 
for  the  school-houses  rmder  the  care  of  the  Board.  Much  of  it  has  al- 
ready been  anticipated  in  other  parts  of  this  Report;  and  the  following 
plan  will  show,  at  a  glance,  better  than  any  description  can  do,  its  particular 
features. 

*  See  page  38  of  this  Essay  for  a  diagram  and  description. 
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Diagram   showing  the  best  general   plan  for  warming  and  ventilating 
THE  Grammar  School-Houses. 


a.  a.  Cold-air  channel,  three  feet  in  diameter,  opening  underneath  the 
Furnace. 

F.  Furnace,  three  feet  in  diameter  in  a  brick  chamber  ten  feet  square. 
The  walls  twelve  inches  thick. 

d.  Smoke  flue,  surmounted  with  Mr.  Tredgold's  chimney  top, 

b.  b.  b.  b.  Currentsof  warmed  air,  passing  from  the  funiace,  through  a  main 
flue  of  four  feet  in  diameter,  which  supplies  two  branch  flues.  From  these  tlie 
air  is  diff'used  into  all  parts  of  the  room,  by  means  of  the  tablets  which  are 
placed  over  the  mouths  of  the  registers. 

e.  The  ventilating  shaft,  two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  into  which  the 
foul  gasses  are  collected,  and  from  which  they  are  finally  discharged  into  the 
open  air. 

c.  An  Argand  Lamp,  to  be  lighted  from  the  attic. 

r.  r.  r.     Registers,  by  means  of  which  the  whole  circulation  is  controlled. 

The  Committee  recommend  attention  to  the  following  general  rules  for  Fert- 
tilation  and  Warming. 

1.  The  air  must  be  taken  from  a  pure  source.  The  higher  parts  of  the 
building  are  the  best,  as  thereby  all  impurities,  which  often  contaminate  air 
taken  from  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  are  avoided. 

2.  In  order  to  ensure  a  constant  and  abundant  supply,  the  air  shaft  must  be 
surmounted  with  a  cowl  or  hood  of  some  kind,  with  its  mouth  turned  tmoards 
the  wind. 

3.  The  fresh  air  should  in  all  cases  be  carried  entirely  beneath  the  furnace. 
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If  the  cellar  is  wet  and  the  situation  low,  the  underground  culvert  or  channel 
should  be  of  brick,  laid  in  cement. 

4.  The  furnace  chamber  should  be  so  large  that  it  can  be  entered  at  any 
time,  without  the  necessity  of  taking  down  walls,  for  the  purpose  of  repairs,  or 
to  observe  the  temperature.  A  large  earthen  pan  for  the  evaporation  of  water 
should  never  be  omitted.  This  should  be  kept  always  perfectly  clean,  and  the 
water  required  to  be  frequently  changed. 

5.  A  thermometer  should  be  constantly  at  hand,  and  the  teviperature  in  the 
warm-air  chamber  should  never  be  allowed  to  exceed  that  of  boiling  water.  A  still 
lower  temperature  is  often  desirable.  If  this  point  is  secured,  the  hot  air  can 
be  conducted  with  perfect  safety  under  floors,  or  into  any  part  of  the  building, 
for  its  better  diffusion. 

6.  The  openings  for  the  admission  of  the  warm  air  into  the  rooms,  should  bi- 
as numerous  as  possible.  The  long  platform  occupied  by  the  teachers,  by  being 
perforated  in  front  for  its  whole  length,  would  be  an  excellent  diffusing  surface. 

7.  Openings  of  ample  size  must  be  made  in  the  highest  points  of  the  ceiling, 
to  be  connected  at  the  top  of  the  roof  with  a  turn-cap  or  louvre,  the  former 
being  always  surmounted  with  a  vane.  It  is  better  that  the  ceiling  should  be 
perforated  at  its  centre,  and  there  is  no  objection  to  running  the  ventilating 
shaft,  at  first,  horizontally,  if  the  perpendicular  and  terminal  portion  of  it  is  of 
considerable  length. 

8.  It  is  highly  important  to  have  a  power  of  some  sort,  unthin  the  apparatus  at  its 
top,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  constant  action,  and  of  increasing  the  force  of 
the  apparatus,  whenever  the  state  of  the  weather,  or  the  crowding  of  the  room, 
render  it  necafesary.*  For  this  purpose,  the  most  convenient  and  economical 
means  are  furnished  by  a  gas  bnrner,  an  Argand  lamp,  or  a  stove ;  and  one  of 
these  should  be  in  constant  readiness  for  use,  when  neither  the  velocity  of  the 
wind,  or  the  low  temperature  of  the  external  aimosphere  are  sufficient -to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect. 

9.  All  the  openings  and  flues  for  the  admission  of  pure  air,  and  the  discharge 
of  the  foul  air,  should  be  of  the  maximum  size ;  that  is,  they  should  be  calculated 
for  the  largest  numbers  which  the  apartment  is  ever  intended  to  accommodate. 

10.  Valves  must  be  placed  in  all  the  flues,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily 
regulated  without  leaving  the  rooms  into  which  they  open. 

11.  The  best  average  temperature  for  school-rooms,  is  from  64°  to  08° 
Fahrenheit;  this  range  including  that  of  the  healthiest  climates  in  their  best 
seasons. 

For  the  purpose  of  summer  ventilation,  and  for  occasional  use  in  moderate 
weather,  fireplaces  of  good  size  should  be  constructed  in  all  the  new  houses,  at 
least.  They  should  always  be  double,  and  furnished  with  large  air  chambers, 
which  communicate  with  the  open  air.  When  not  in  use,  they  must  be  closed 
with  tight  boards  or  shutters,  as  they  would  otherwise  interfere  with  the  regular 
ventilation. 

With  these  arrangements,  intelligently  controlled  by  the  Teachers,  your 
Committee  believe  that  an  atmosphere  will  be  secured  which  will  be  perfectly 
agreeable  and  salubrious ;  which  will  lighten  the  labors  of  the  Teachers,  and 
promote  the  comfort,  health,  and  happiness,  of  the  thousands  of  children  who 
are  daily  congregated  in  our  Public  Schools." 

This  Report  was  received,  and  the  same  Committee  were  "  directed 
to  adapt  to  each  school-room  such  apparatus,  if  any,  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  secure  to  them  proper  ventilation  in  winter  and  summer, 
and  to  make  such  alterations  and  arrangements  of  the  furnaces  as 
may  be  required."  To  be  able  to  execute  this  order,  the  Committee 
appUed  to  the  City  Authorities  for  an  appropriation  of  $4,000,  which 
was  readily  granted,  after  an  examination  by  a  Joint  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  Common  Council,  of  the  school-houses 
in  which  the  improved  ventilating  apparatus  had  been  introduced. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee : 

"  This  in  practice  has  not  been  found  necessary,  although  it  may  be  sometimes. 
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"  In  order  to  be  fully  satisfied,  the  Committee  visited  the  Endicott  School, 
where  the  apparatus  was  in  operation.  The  day  was  exceedingly  wet  and  dis- 
agreeable, and  yet  the  air  of  the  rooms  was  found  in  an  unobjectionable  condi- 
tion. The  masters  fully  sustained  the  representations  of  the  peiitioners;  and 
from  their  statements,  as  well  as  from  their  own  observations,  the  Committee 
were  satisfied  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  said  apparatus. 

In  order,  however,  to  have  a  more  full  investigation  of  the  matter,  the  Com- 
•jiittee,  on  a  subsequent  day,  visited  the  Johnson  School  and  the  Boylston 
School.  The  day  was  dry  and  cold,  and  they  found  the  air  in  the  Johnson 
School  in  a  tolerably  good  condition.  This  is  a  girls'  school ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  pupils  in  such  schools  are  neater,  and  attend  in  cleaner  and 
more  tidy  apparel,  than  the  pupils  in  the  boys'  schools. 

In  the  "Boylston  School,  however,  the  Committee  found  the  air  very  disagree- 
able and  oppressive;  and  they  could  not  but  feel  the  importance  of  executing 
some  plan  of  relief" 

If  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, — or  whatever  the  money- 
compelling  power  may  be  called — in  every  city,  and  town,  and  dis- 
trict, would  satisfy  themselves  by  actual  examination,  of  the  necessity 
of  a  more  perfect  system  of  ventilation  in  all  school-rooms,  or  in  all 
public  halls  where  a  large  number  of  human  beings  are  congregated 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  where  fires  or  lamps  are 
burning,  a  reform  would  be  speedily  introduced  in  this  respect. 

With  the  means  thus  placed  at  their  disposal,  the  Committee 
applied  themselves  diligently  to  the  duty  of  ventilating  the  school- 
houses— and  at  the  close  of  the  year,  they  had  the  satisfaction  of 
announcing  in  their  Final  Report,  "  that  the  Grammar  School-houses 
of  Boston  are  now  in  a  better  condition  in  respect  to  their  ventilation, 
than  any  other  Public  Schools  in  the  world."  The  Committee  thus 
sum  up  the  results  of  their  labors. 

"The  diversity  of  arrangement  and  the  modifications  in  our  plans  which  we 
have  been  compelled  by  circumstances  to  adopt,  have  had  their  advantages,  and 
enabled  us  to  arrive  at  the  best  results,  and  to  satisfy  ourselves  entirely  in  re- 
gard to  the  particular  set  of  apparatais  which  we  can  recommend  with  confi- 
dence for  future  use  as  decidedly  the  most  effective  and  convenient.  We  have 
therefore  furnished  drawings  and  specifications  of  the  set  of  apparatus  which 
we  recommend. 

Chilson's  Purnacc. 

Your  Committee  have  made  themselves  acquainted  not  only  with  all  the 
Furnaces  which  have  been  manufactured  in  this  place,  and  its  neighborhood, 
but  with  all  those  which  have  been  exhibited  here  recently.  Most  of  them 
show  much  ingenuity  of  contrivance  and  excellence  of  work"man«hip  ;  but  are 
all,  so  far  as  we  can  jitdge,  inferior  in  many  respects,  to  the  one  invented  by 
Mr.  Chilson,  a  model  and  plans  of  which  w'e  now  exhibit,  and  recommend  as 
superior  to  all  others. 

It  is  simple  in  its  structure,  easily  managed,  will  consume  the  fuel  perfectly, 
and  with  a  moderate  fire.  It  is  fitted  for  wood  or  coal.  The  fire  place  is  broad 
and  shallow,  and  is  lined  with  soapstone  or  fire-brick,  which  not  only  makes  it 
perfectly  safe  and  durable,  but  modifies  very  materially  the  usual  effect  of  the 
fire  upon  the  iron  pot. 

The  principal  radiating  surfaces  are  wrought  iron,  of  a  suitable  thickness 
for  service,  while  at  the  same  time  the  heat  of  the  smallest  fire  is  communi- 
cated immediately  to  the  air  chamber.  The  mode  of  setting  this  Furnace  we 
consider  essential ;  more  especially  the  plan  of  admitting  the  air  to  the  furnace 
at  its  lowest  point,  as  it  then  rises  naturally  into  the  apartments  above.     This 
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process  commences  as  soon  as  the  temperature  is  raised  even  a  single  degree. 
The  outer  walls  remain  cold ;  the  floor  above  is  not  endangered,  and  the  whole 
building  is  rapidly  filled  with  an  atmosphere  which  is  at  once  salubrious  and 


delighllUl. 


Section  of  Chilson's  Fia^iace. 


Elevation. 


Section. 


Ventilating  Stove. 

For  the  houses  which  we  found  without  the  Hot  Air  Furnaces,  as  also  for 
the  Recitation  and  other  single  rooms,  the  invention  of  a  Stove  which  should 
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answer  the  same  purpose  became  essential.  One  was  therefore  contrived  ;  and 
having  been  found  in  its  earlier  and  ruder  forms  to  be  of  great  utility,  it  has 
since  been  improved  in  its  appearance,  as  well  as  in  the  convenience  of  its 
management. 

These  Stoves  are  composed  of  two  cylinders,  the  mncr  containing  a  fire 
chamber,  which  is  lined  with  soap-stone  or  fire  brick,  while  the  ovter  consti- 
tutes a  chamber  for  warming  the  air,  which  is  introduced  into  it  beneath  the 
inner  cylinder,  from  an  air  box  directly  connected  with  the  external  atmos- 
phere. 

They  possess  the  following  advantages: — 

1.  They  are  in  tact  funiaces,  haviiig  distinct  and  capacious  air  chambers. 

2.  They  insure,  when  properly  set,  that  supply  of  fresh  air  which  is  indis- 
pensahle  to  Lhe  proper  ventUatipii  of  any  apartment. 

3.  The  Regulating  Distributor,  which  is  movable  or  fixed,  as  may  be  de- 
sired, determines  with  great  accuracy  the  amomit  and  temperature  of  the 
admitted  air. 

4.  The  outer  cylinder  is  never  hot  enough  to  bum  the  person  or  clothmg,  or 
to  be  uncomfortable  to  those  who 'are  situated  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

5.  They  are  constructed  with  the  utmost  regard  to  efficiency,  durability, 
compactness,  and  neatness  of  appearance. 

These  Stoves  have  been  furnished  to  the  Schools  whenever  your  Committee 
have  required  their  use,  and  at  manufacturers'  prices,  without  any  profit  what- 
ever to  the  inventor  and  patentee. 

They  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  the  largest  rooms,  when  the  cellars  are 
unfit  for  Furnaces,  or  when  it  is  preferred  to  have  the  fire  in  the  room  itself. 
The  Johnson,  Wells,  Hawes,  and  Winthrop  School-houses  are  warmed  entirely 
by  them. 

The  discharging  ventiducts  have  been  made  in  various  ways;  some  of  wood, 
some  of  metal,  and  others  of  '  lath  and  plaster.'  Some  have  opened  at  the 
ceiling  only,  and  in  but  one  part  of  the  room,  while  others  have  been  equally 
divided  at  opposite  sides  of  the  apartment.  Our  rule  is  this : — If  the  Heating 
Apparatus  is  at  one  end  of  an  oblong  room,  the  ventiduct  is  placed  at  the  op- 
posite. If  the  stove  or  furnace  flue  is  at  the  middle  of  the  longest  side,  the 
ventiducts  are  placed  at  each  end,  and  are  of  course  reduced  to  one  half  the 
size  of  the  single  one. 

The  best  manner  of  constructing  them  is  shown  by  the  drawing,  FHg.  1,  and 
described  on  the  following  page. 

There  is  great  economy  in  carrying  the  boxes  to  the  floor  in  all  cases.  In 
this  way  the  room  can  be  kept  warm  and  the  air  pure  in  the  coldest  and  most 
windy  days. 

The  registers  at  the  top  and  bottom  can  be  used  separately  or  together,  as 
may  be  desired. 

It  is  necessary  and  advantageous  to  apply  some  kind  of  cap  or  other  covering 
upon  the  ventiducts  where  they  terminate  above  the  roof  It  is  necessary  as  a 
protection  from  the  rain  and  the  down  blasts  of  wind,  and  it  is  also  very  advan- 
tageous to  be  enabled  in  this  way  to  avail  our-  ~ 
selves  of  the  power  of  the  wind  to  create  an  active 
upward  current.  We  used  at  first  the  turncap 
or  cowl  invented  by  Mr.  Espy,  and  with  satisfac- 
tory results.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  movable 
top  known ;  but  is  noisy,  and  somewhat  liable  to 
get  out  of  working  order.  These  objections  to 
the  movable  tops  have  long  been  known,  and  va- 
rious stationary  tops  have  been  invented,  and  have 
been  partially  successful.  An  improved  Stationary 
Top,  or  Ejecting  Ventilator,  as  it  is  called,  has 
been  invented  during  the  past  year  by  Mr.  Em- 
erson. It  is  shown  in  the  drawing,  and  consists 
of  the  frustrum  of  a  cone  attached  to  the  top  of  a 
tube,  open  in  its  whole  extent,  and  surmounted 
by  a  fender  which  is  supported  upon  rods,  and 
answers  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  out  the  rain 
and  of  so  directing  or  turning  a  blast  of  wind  upon  the  structure,  as  that  in  what- 


Ejecting  Ventilator. 
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ever  direction  it  falls,  the  effect,  that  of  causing  a  strong  upward  draft,  will  be 
very  uniform  and  constant. 

Being  satisfied  that  this  Stationary  Ejector  possessed  all  the  advantages  of 
the  best  tops  hitherto  known,  without  the  disadvantages  of  either  of  them,  we 
have  adopted  it  for  several  of  the  houses  last  ventilated,  and  find  it  in  all  re- 
spects satisfactory.     We  therefore  recommend  it  for  general  use. 

The  Injector  may  generally  be  dispensed  with, 
but  in  situations  unfavorable  for  introducing  air, 
it  may  be  sometimes  found  convenient,  or  even 
necessary.  [Mr.  Emerson  recommends  the  use 
of  the  Injector,  whenever  a  ventilating  stove  or 
furnace  is  used,  so  as  to  secure  the  admission  of 
a  quantity  of  pure  air,  warmed  by  the  heating 
surfaces  of  the  stove  or  furnace,  equal  to  the 
quantity  of  air  rendered  impure  by  respiration 
withdrawn  by  the  Ejector.  He  refuses  to  allow 
his  ventilators  to  be  placed  upon  any  school-hQuse 
which  is  not  supplied  with  fresh  warm  air.] 


Injecting  Venlilaiors. 


Vcnlidiuh. 


The  discharging  ventiducts  should  be  situated  at  the  part  of  the  rooms  most 
distant  from  the  stove  or  register  of  the  furnace,  and  should  always,  if  possi- 
ble, be  constructed  in  or  upon  an  interior  waW  or  partition,  and  an  outer  brick 
wall  must,  if  possible,  be  avoided.  They  should  be  made  of  thoroughly  sea- 
soned soimd  pine  boards,  smoothed  on  the  inner  sides,  and  put  together  with 
two-inch  iron  screws.  The  outside  finish  may  be  of  lath  and  plaster,  or  they 
may  be  projected  backw'ards  into  a  closet  or  entry,  as  shown  m  Figure  3. 
They  must  be  carried  entirely  to  the  floor,  and  should  be  fitted  at  the  top  and 
bottom  with  a  swivel  blind,  whose  capacity  is  equal  to  that  of  the  ventiduct  into 
which  it  opens.  This  blind  may  be  governed  by  stay  rods  or  pulleys.  The 
elevation  gives  a  view  of  the  ventiducts  for  a  building  of  three  stories, 
and  shows  the  best  mode  of  packing  them,  so  as  to  avoid  injuring  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  rooms. 

These  ventiducts  must  be  kept  entirely  separate  to  the  main  discharger  at  the 
roof,  as  any  other  arrangement  would  im.pair  or  destroy  their  utility. 

The  size  of  the  ventilators  and  ventiducts  must  correspond  to  the  capacity 
of  the  room,  and  the  number  it  is  intended  to  accommodate. 

A  room  containing  sixty  scholars  is  found  to  require  a  discharging  duct  of 
fourteen  inches  in  diameter.  A  room  for  one  hundred  scholars  requires  the 
tube  to  be  eighteen  inches ;  and  a  room  for  two  hundred  scholars  requires  it  to 
be  twenty-four  inches. 

The  fresh  air  vcntidvcls  should  exceed  in  capacity  those  for  carrying  off  the 
impure"  air  by  about ,^%  per  cent.;  so  that  there  will  then  always  be  a  sur- 
plus or  plenum  supply,  and  the  little  currents  of  cold  which  press  in  at  the 
crevices  of  the  doors  and  windows  will  be  entirely  prevented. 

The  section  shown  in  Fig.  3  exhibits  a  very  convenient  mode  of  bringing  the 
cold  air  to  the  ventilating  stoves  in  a  three  story  building  in  connection  with 
the  smoke  flues. 
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Figure  1. 


Figure  2. 
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a.     Cold  air  ducts, 
d.     Smoke  flues 


Elevation  of  Ventiducts. 
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The  following  section,  (Fig.  3,)  and  plans  (Fig's.  4  and  5,)  exhibit  at  one 
view  an  example  of  a  building  of  two  stories  warmed  and  ventilated  by  the 
apparatus  and  in  the  manner  recommended. 


Figure  3. 
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A.  Chilson's  Furnace. 

B.  The  Boston  School  Stove. 

C.  Emerson's  Ejector. 

a.  Cold  or  fresh  air  ducts. 

b.  Warmed  air  ducts. 

c.  Impure  air  ducts. 

d.  Smoke  flues. 


The  letters  on  the  plans  correspond  to  those  in  the  section. 
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Plans  of  First  atul  Second  Floors^ 
Figure  4. 


First  fluur. 


Figure  5. 


Second  Floor. 

A.    Furnace,    a.  a.  a.    Fresh   air  ducts,    b.  b.  b.    Warm   air  registers. 
c.  c.  c.    Impure  air  ducts. 

The  modes  of  ventilation  and  heating  above  described  and  illus- 
trated, were  unanimously  approved  by  the  school  committee,  and 
recommended  to  the  city  government,  for  introduction  into  the 
school-houses  which  may  be  hereafter  erected. 
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The  Committee  append  to  their  Report  directions  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Stoves,  Furnaces  and  Ventiducts,  to  which  they  request 
the  attention  of  the  masters  of  the  Public  Schools,  in  conformity  to 
the  rule  of  the  Board,  which  requires  their  attention  to  the  Ventilation 
of  the  School-houses  under  their  care. 

Rules  relative  to  the  use  of  tJie  Stoves,  Furnaces  ayid  Ventilators. 

1.  Tb  kindle  the  fire. — Close  the  upper,  and  open  the  lower  registers  of  the 
ventiducts;  close  the  upper  door  of  the  stove  or  furnace  and  open  the  lower 
door ;  place  the  cover  of  the  stove  one  or  two  inches  up. 

2.  After  the  room  becoims  warm — Raise  the  cover  of  the  stove  three  or  five 
inches";  close  the  lower  door  of  the  stove  and  open  the  upper  door;  open  the 
registers  of  the  ventiducts  about  half  their  width. 

3.  If  tibe  room,  become  too  ■■(rarm — Open  the  registers  full  width,  and  raise  the 
cover'of  the  stove  high  up,  keeping  the  upper  door  of  the  stove  or  furnace  open, 
and  the  lower  door  closed. 

4.  If  the  room-  became  too  cool — Close  the  upper  registers,  (for  a  short  time 
only;)  close  the  upper  door  of  the  stove  and  open  the  lower  door;  drop  the 
cover  do^v^l  within  two  inches  of  the  sides. 

5.  Never  close  the  top  of  the  stove  entirely  down,  while  there  is  any  fire 
therein. 

6.  At  night,  on  leaving  the  room,  let  the  cover  of  the  stove  down  within  one 
inch  of  the  sides ;  close  the  lower  door,  and  open  the  upper  one ;  place  all  the 
registers  open  about  half  their  width. 

7.  Fill  the  water  basins  every  morning,  and  wash  them  twice  a  week. 

The  fires  should  be  kept,  if  possible,  through  the  night,  by  covering  the  coal. 
The  coal  to  be  white  ash. 

The  prompt  and  liberal  action  of  the  School  Committee,  and  of 
the  City  Government  of  Boston,  in  providing  for  the  thorough  ven- 
tilation of  all  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City,  is  respectfully  com- 
mended to  the  attention  and  imitation  of  those  who  have  the  interests 
of  public  education  under  their  charge,  in  any  of  our  cities.  We 
know  from  personal  observation  and  experience,  that  the  same,  or  as 
effectual  methods  of  ventilation,  should  be  introduced  into  the  Public 
Schools  of  most  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country ;  and  until  im- 
provements are  introduced  into  the  buildings  where  the  schools 
are  kept, — until  these  structures  are  made  neat,  convenient  and 
healthy, — until  every  thing  which  offends  good  taste  or  induces  a 
a  bad  state  of  manners  or  morals,  are  removed,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  those  parents  who  understand  how  necessary  a  good  school- 
house  is  to  the  realization  of  a  good  school,  will  withdraw  their 
children  from  private  instruction,  and  place  them  in  the  public 
schools. 

In  the  High  School-house  recently  erected  in  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, substantially  the  same  methods  of  ventilation  have  been  adopted, 
with  a  slight  variation  in  the  place  and  form  of  the  Stationary  Top 
or  Ejector. 
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APPARATUS. 

As  no  school-house  can  be  considered  complete  without  such  fixtures, 
and  means  of  experiment  and  illustration  as  will  enable  the  teacher  to 
employ  the  eye  and  the  hand  of  every  pupil  in  the  mastery  of  the  studies 
pursued  in  the  school,  we  shall  hereafter  give  a  list  of  such  articles  as  we 
deem  indispensable,  and  also,  of  such  as  we  deem  desirable,  in  each  grade 
of  school ;  and  in  the  mean  time  we  invite  attention  to  the  following: 

Extract  J-rotn  a  "  Report  on  Philosophical  Apparatus  in  the  Grammar 
Schools''^  of  Boston — made  to  the  School  Committee  in  May,  1847. 

"  After  taking  this  brief  view  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  schools, 
we  will  now  proceed  to  state  what  in  our  opinion  is  required  to  place 
this  department  of  instruction  upon  a  proper,  and  useful  basis. 

First.  The  schools  should  be  supplied  uniformly  with  appropriate 
apparatus  of  simple  construction,  and  convenient  for  use. 

Second.  The  apparatus  should  be  adapted  to  illustrate,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, the  most  useful  and  interesting  principles  pertaining  to  the 
science. 

Third.  A  neat  and  convenient  case,  of  sufficient  size,  with  glazed 
doors,  should  be  provided  for  each  set  of  apparatus. 

Much  importance  is  attached  by  the  Committee  to  the  construction  and 
situation  of  the  Apparatus  Case,  tor  we  consider  it  useless  to  provide  ap- 
propriate apparatus,  without  also  furnishing  a  proper  place  to  contain  it, 
and  have  it  so  arranged,  that  the  instruments  can  be  readily  and  conven- 
iently used. 

We  believe  the  requisites  of  a  useful  case  to  be — 

First.  Sufficient  size  to  allow  of  any  particular  article,  being  taken 
out  easily  and  safely;  otherwise,  the  teacher  may  prefer  to  talk  of  the 
principle,  rather  than  to  illustrate  it. 

Second.  The  shelves  should  not  be  fixtures,  but  capable  of  being 
moved,  so  as  best  to  accommodate  additional  apparatus,  or  to  allow  of  its 
being  arranged  to  meet  the  convenience,  or  wishes  of  the  teachers. 

Third.  The  glazing  of  the  doors  should  not  extend  near  the  floor  on 
account  of  liability  to  accident,  and  also  because  a  small  closet,  and  a  few 
drawers  in  the  lower  part  of  the  case,  would  be  more  proper  for  contain- 
ing the  unseemly,  and  loose  parts  of  the  apparatus. 

We  deem  it  important  also,  that  the  case  should  stand  upon  the  plat- 
form of  the  school  room,  because  a  neat  case,  filled  with  useful  philosoph- 
ical instruments,  would  add  to  the  attractions  of  the  school,  and  its  prom- 
inent position  would  incline  the  teacher  to  have  its  appearance  indicative 
of  order  and  care.  The  interest  of  the  pupils  would  also  be  awakened  in 
anticipation  of  experiments,  and  with  the  apparatus  thus  constantl^^  in 
view,  their  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  study  would  be  increas- 
ed. In  some  of  the  school  rooms,  tbe  windows  are  so  near  together,  as 
to  prevent  a  proper  sized  case  from  standing  on  the  platform  ;  it  is  advisa- 
ble therefore,  that  this  matter  be  attended  to  in  the  future  erection  of 
School  Houses. 
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'Apparatus. 


As  a  part  of  the  duty  assigned  them,  the  Committee  have  carefully  pre- 
pared a  Schedule  of  Philosophical  Apparatus,  embracing  all  the  instru- 
ments which  they  consider  necessary,  and  which  having  been  introduced 
into  several  of  the  schools,  and  found  to  be  efficient  and  useful,  they  sub- 
mit to  the  Board  with  this  Report. 

The  cost  of  a  complete  set  of  apparatus  in  conformity  with  this  Schedule, 
will  not  exceed  two  hundted  and  sixty  dollars.'''' 

Schedule  of  Philosophical  Apparatus  for  the  Grammar  Schools- 


LAWS    OF    MATTER. 

Apparatus  for  illustratins:;  Inertia. 
Pair  of  Lead  Hemispheres,  for  Cohesion. 
Pair  of  Glass  Plates,  for  Capillary  Attrac- 
tion. 

LAWS    OF    MOTION. 

Ivory  Balls  on  Stand  for  Collision. 
Set  of  eight  illustrations  for  Centre  of  Grav- 
ity. 
Sliding  Frame,  for  Composition  of  Forces. 
Apparatus  for  illustrating  Central  Forces. 

MFCHANICS. 

Complete  set  of  Mechanicals,  consisting  of 
PuUies ;     Wheel    and    Axle;    Capstan; 


Screw  ;  Inclined  Plane  : 


Wedge. 


HYDROSTATICS. 

Bent  Glass  Tube  for  Fluid  Level. 
Mounted  Spirit  Level. 
Hydrometer  and  Jar,  for  Specific  Gravity. 
Scales  and  Weights,  for  Specific  Gravity. 
Hydrostatic  Bellows,  and  Paradox. 

HYDRAULICS. 

Lifting,  or  Common  Water  Pump. 

Forcing  Pump:  illustrating  the  Fire  En- 
gine. 

Glass  Syphon  Cup  ;  for  illustrating  Inter- 
mitting Springs. 

Glass,  and  Metal  Syphons. 

PNEUMATICS. 

Patent  Lever  Air  Pump  and  Clamp. 

Three  Glass  Bell  Receivers,  adapted  to  the 
Apparatus. 

Condensing,  and  Exhausting  Syringe. 

Copper  Chamber  for  Condensed  Air  Foun- 
tain. 

Revolving  Jet  and  Glass  Barrel. 

Fountain  Glass,  Cock,  and  Jet  for  Vacuum. 

Brass  Magdebevg  Hemispheres. 

Improved  Weight  Lifter  for  upward  press- 
ure. 

Iron  Weight  of  56  lbs.  and  Strap,  )  Weight 

Flexible  Tube  and  Connectors,     5  Lifter. 

Brass  Plate  and  Sliding  Rod. 

Bolt  Head  and  Jar. 


Tall  Jar  and  Balloon. 
Hand,  and  Bladder  Glasses. 
Wood  Cylinder  and  Plate. 
India  Rubber  Bag,  for  expansion  of  air. 
Guinea  and  Feather  Apparatus. 
Glass  Flask  and  Stop  Cock,  for  weighing 
air. 

ELECTRICITY. 

Plate  Electrical  Machine. 

Pith  Ball  Electrometer. 

Electrical  Battery  of  four  Jars. 

Electrical  Discharger. 

Image  Plates  and  Figure. 

Insulated  Stool. 

Chime  of  Bells. 

Miser's  Plate,  for  shocks. 

Tissue  F^igure,  Ball  and  Point, 

Electrical  Flyer  and  Tellurian. 

Electrical  Sportsman,  Jar  and  Birds. 

Mahogany  Thunder  House  and  Pistol. 

Hydrogen  Gas  Generator. 

Chains,  Balls  of  Pith,  and  Amalgam. 

OPTICS. 

Glass  Prism  ;   and  pair  of  Lenses. 
Dissected  Eye  Ball,  showing  its  arrange- 
ment. 

MAGNETISM. 

Magnetic  Needle  on  Stand. 
Pair  of  Magnetic  Swans. 
Glass  Vase  for  Magnetic  Swans. 
Horseshoe  Magnet. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Improved  School  Orrery. 
Tellurian,  or  Season  Machine. 

ARITHMETIC,  AND  GEOMETRY, 

Set  of  13  Geometrical  Figures  of  Solids. 
Box  of   64    one   inch    Cubes,   for   Cube 
Root,  &c. 


I 


AUXILIARIES. 

Glass   Funnel ; 


Sulphuric 


Tin    Oiler 
Acid. 

Set  of  Iron  Weights  for  Hydrostatic  Para- 
dox. 
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The  gallery  consists  of  7  seats, 
varying  in  height  from  7  to  9  inches, 
each  seat  20  feet  long,  and  provided 
with  a  support  for  the  back.  These 
seats  will  accommodate  300  children. 
The  whole  is  set  2h  feet  from  the 
wall,  and  is  left  open  beneath — the 
Bpace  being  used  as  a  wardrobe  for 
the  youngest  children. 

The  youngest  class  is  provided  with  a  desk,  having  a 
trench  (6)  painted  black  to  contain  a  thin  layer  of  sand,  in 
which  to  trace  letters,  and  rude  attempts  at  imitating  forms. 
Each  child  has  a  slate,  and  there  is  an  opening  in  the 
top  of  the  desk  (a)  to  receive  it  when  not  in  use. 

Since  the  erection  of  this  school-house  some  modifica- 
tions have  been  made  in  the  construction  of  the  desks  and 
seats.  Instead  of  the  long  bench  for  10  or  12  pupils,  each 
pupil  has  a  chair  similar  to  those  represented  below. 


rjj>4. 


The  desks  are  10|  inches  wide;  and  the  uprights,  or  legs,  are  cut  out 
on  the  edge  towards  the  chair.  The  highest  desk  is  1  foot  7  inches  on  the 
lowest  side  ;  the  lowest  1  foot  5  inches.  The  chairs  are  12  and  10  inches. 
The  seat  of  the  chair  is  about  8  inches  wide,  and  is  intended  to  be  set  so 
that  the  front  of  the  seat  and  the  edge  of  the  top  of  the  desk,  shall  be  perpen- 
dicular, one  with  the  other,  so  that  the  scholars  may  sit  erect,  and  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  back  of  the  chair  while  writing. 

The  desks  (Fig.  2.)  are  each  for  eight  scholars  and  vary  in  height — the 
highest,  which  are  most  distant  from  the  teacher,  being  on  the  lower  edge 
26  inches  from  the  floor,  and  requiring  a  seat  17^  inches;  and  the  lowest 
being  nearest  the  teacher,  being  17  inches  and  requiring  a  seat  10  inches 
from  the  floor.  Each  desk  has  an  appropriate  place  for  an  inkstand,  books, 
pen,  pen-wiper,  pencil,  and  slate  for  each  scholar.  The  slates  are  of  the  best 
quality,  bound  over  the  corners  with  a  band  of  iron  made  fast  to  the  frame.. 

The    seats    are    stools,    without 


backs — all  belonging  to  one  desk, 
being  attached  to  a  plank,  which  can 
be  moved,  although  it  is  ordinarily 
made  fast  to  the  floor.  There  is 
sufliicient  space  between  each  stool, 
and  between  each  range  of  stools  and 
the  adjoining  desk,  to  allow  a  scholar 
to  leave  or  take  his  seat  without 
disturbing  any  other. 

The  monitors'  seat  and  desk  (F) 
are  elevated  about  five  inches  above 
the  rest,  so  as  to  command  a  view 
of  each  range  of  scholars'  seats  and 
desks.  The  top  of  the  monitors' 
desk  is  hung  with  hinges,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  movable  brace. 
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The  attention  of  the  Trustees  and  especially  of  a  committee  having  charge 
of  this  subject,  having  been  recently  called  to  the  importance  of  having  some 
support  provided  for  the  backs  of  the  older  as  well  as  the  youuger  scholars, 
has  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  Molt''s  patent  revolving  cast-iron  chair 
into  several  of  the  new  Primary  Schools,  and  into  one  of  the  Public  Schools. 


The  chairs,  except  the  seat, 
are  made  of  cast  iron,  and  are  so 
constructed,  that  the  seat  and 
back  may  be  turned  round,  while 
the  bottom  being  screwed  fast 
to  the  floor,  remains  stationary. 


The  height  of  the  lower  partof 

the  top  of  the  desk,  is  just  equal 
to  the  highest  part  of  the  back  of 
the  chair,  so  as  to  allow  it  to 
pass  under. 

The  front  edge  of  the  seat  is 
in  a  perpendicular  line  with  the 
edge  of  the  top  of  the  desk,  so 
that  the  scholar  is  required  to  sit 
erect,  when  engaged  in  writing 
or  studying,  and  the  same  time 
that  part  of  his  back  which  re- 
quires support  is  fully  in  contact 
with  the  chair. 


These  chairs  are  made  of  four  sizes 
as  follows — 

No  1  is  10   in.  high,  and  requires  a  desk  17  in. 
"      '" 19i" 


I 


12 
14 
16 


22 
24 


These  chairs  are  considered  so  ex- 
actly suited  to  the  wants  of  the  chil- 
dren, both  as  it  regards  ease  in  sitting, 
and  in  maintaining  order  while  taking, 
or  leaving  their  seats,  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Primary  Schools  have  con- 
cluded to  recommend  them  wherever 
new  desks  are  needed. 

J.  L.  Mott,  264  Water-street,  has 
for  sale  cast  iron  lesson  stands ;  and 
cast  iron  standards  or  end  pieces  for 
school  desks  of  four  different  sizes ; 
and  school  stoves  of  various  patters. 

The  chair  and  standard  have  been 
recently  introduced  into  many  public 
and  private  schools  in  the  city  of  New 
York  and  other  places. 


APPENDIX. 


Lest  the  author  should  be  thought  to  exaggerate  the  defi- 
ciences  of  school-houses  as  they  have  been  heretofore  constructed, 
and  as  they  are  now  almost  universally  found  wherever  public 
attention  has  not  been  earnestly,  perseveringly,  and  judiciously 
called  to  their  improvement,  the  following  extracts  from  recent 
official  school  documents  are  inserted,  respecting  the  condition 
of  school-houses  in  States  where  public  education  has  received 
the  most  attention.  The  facts  herein  stated  show  that,  while 
some  advance  has  been  made  within  a  few  years  past,  both  in 
public  opinion  and  public  action,  still  the  standard  of  actual 
attainment  is  very  low,  and  the  disastrous  consequences  of  neg- 
lect are  not  sufficiently,  or  generally  appreciated. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Extracts  _/rom  the  ^'■Report  of  the.  Secretary  {Hon.  Horace  Mann)  of 
the  Board  of  Education  for  1846." 

"For  years  the  condition  of  this  class  of  edifices,  throughout  the  State, 
taken  as  a  whole,  had  been  growing  worse  and  worse.  Time  and  decay 
were  always  doing  their  work,  while  only  here  and  there,  with  wide 
spaces  between,  was  any  notice  taken  of  their  silent  ravages ;  and,  in 
still  fewer  instances,  were  these  ravages  repaired.  Hence,  notwith- 
standing the  improved  conchtion  of  all  other  classes  of  buildings,  general 
dilapidation  was  the  fate  of  these.  Industry  and  the  increasing  pecu- 
niary ability  which  it  creates,  had  given  comfort,  neatness,  and  even 
elegance  to  private  dwellings.  Public  spirit  had  erected  commodious 
and  costly  churches.  Counties,  though  largely  taxed,  had  yet  uncom- 
plainingly paid  for  handsome  and  spacious  court-houses  and  public  offices. 
Humanity  had  been  at  work,  and  had  made  generous  and  noble  provision 
for  the  pauper,  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  insane.  Even  jails  and 
houses  of  correction, — the  receptacles  of  felons  and  other  offenders 
against  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  had,  in  many  instances,  been  trans- 
formed, by  the  more  enlightened  spirit  of  the  age,  into  comfortable  and 
healthful  residences.  The  Genius  of  architecture,  as  if  she  had  made 
adequate  provision  for  all  mankind,  extended  her  sheltering  care  over  the 
brute  creation.  Better  stables  were  provided  for  cattle,  better  folds  for 
sheep,  and  even  the  unclean  beasts  felt  the  improving  hand  of  reform. 
But  in  the  mean  time  the  school-houses,  to  which  the  children  should 
have  been  wooed  by  every  attraction,  were  suffered  to  go  where  age  and 
the  elements  would  carry  them. 
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In  1837,  not  one  third  part  of  the  Public  School-houses  in  Massachu- 
setts would  have  been  considered  tenantable  by  any  decent  family,  out 
of  the  poor-house,  or  in  it.  As  an  incentive  to  neatness  and  decency, 
children  were  sent  to  a  house  whose  walls  and  floors  were  indeed  painted, 
but  they  were  painted,  all  too  thickly,  by  smoke  and  filth ;  whose  benches 
and  doors  were  covered  with  carved  work,  but  they  were  the  gross  and 
obscene  carvings  of  impure  hands;  whose  vestibule,  after  the  oriental 
fashion,  was  converted  into  a  veranda,  but  the  metamorphosis  which 
changed  its  architectural  style,  consisted  in  laying  it  bare  of  its  outer 
covering.  The  modesty  and  chastity  of  the  sexes,  at  their  tenderest  age, 
was  to  be  cultivated  and  cherished,  in  places,  which  oftentimes  were  as 
destitute  of  all  suitable  accommodations,  as  a  camp  or  a  caravan.  The 
brain  was  to  be  worked  amid  gases  that  stupefied  it.  The  virtues  of 
generosity  and  forbearance  were,  to  be  acquired  where  sharp  discomfort 
.and  pain  tempted  each  one  to  seize  more  than  his  own  share  of  reUef, 
and  thus  to  strengthen  every  selfish  propensity. 

At  the  time  referred  to,  the  school-houses  in  Massachusetts  were  an 
opprobrium  to  the  State;  and  if  there  be  any  one  who  thinks  this 
expression  too  strong,  he  may  satisfy  himself  of  its  correctness  by 
inspecting  some  of  the  few  specimens  of  them  which  still  remain. 

The  earhest  effort  at  reform  was  directed  towards  this  class  of  build- 
ings. By  presenting  the  idea  of  taxation,  this  measure  encountered  the 
opposition  of  one  of  the  strongest  passions  of  the  age.  Not  only  the 
sordid  and  avaricious,  but  even  those,  whose  virtue  of  frugality,  by  the 
force  of  habit,  had  been  imperceptibly  sliding  into  the  vice  of  parsimony, 
felt  the  alarm.  Men  of  fortune,  without  children,  and  men  who  had 
reared  a  family  of  children,  and  borne  the  expenses  of  their  education, 
fancied  they  saw  something  of  injustice  in  being  called  to  pay  for  the 
education  of  others ;  and  too  often  their  fancies  started  up  into  spectres 
of  all  imaginable  oppression  and  wrong.  The  school  districts  were  the 
scene  where  the  contending  parties  arrayed  themselves  against  each 
other ;  the  school-house  itself  their  arena.  From  time  immemorial,  it 
had  been  the  custom  to  hold  school  district  meetings  in  the  school-house. 
Hither,  according  to  ancient  usage,  the  voters  were  summoned  to  come. 
In  this  forum,  the  question  was  to  be  decided,  whether  a  new  edifice 
should  be  erected,  or  whether  the  ability  of  the  old  one  to  stand  upon  its 
foundations  for  another  season,  should  be  tried.  Regard  for  the  health, 
the  decent  manners,  the  intellectual  progress  and  the  moral  welfare  of  the 
children,  common  humanity,  policy,  duty,  the  highest  worldly  interests  of 
the  race,  were  marshalled  on  one  side,  demanding  a  change ;  selfishness, 
cupidity,  insensibility  to  the  wants  and  the  welfare  of  others,  and  that 
fallacious  plea,  that  because  the  school-house  had  answered  the  purpose 
so  long,  therefore  it  would  continue  to  answer  it  still  longer, — an  argument 
which  would  make  all  houses,  and  roads,  and  garments,  and  every  thing 
made  by  human  hands,  last  forever, — resisted  the  change.  The  dis- 
graceful contrast  between  the  school-house  and  all  other  edifices,  whether 
public  or  private,  in  its  vicinity ;  the  immense  physical  and  spiritual  sacri- 
fices which  its  condition  inflicted  upon  the  rising  generation,  were  often 
and  unavailingly  urged ;  but  there  was  always  one  argument  which  the 
advocates  for  reform  could  use  with  irresistible  effect, — tlie  school-house 
itself.  Cold  winds,  whistling  through  crannies  and  chinks  and  broken 
windows,  told  with  merciless  effect  upon  the  opponents.  The  ardor  of 
opposition  was  cooled  by  snow-blasts  rushing  up  through  the  floor.  Pain- 
imparting  seats  made  it  impossible  for  the  objectors  to  listen  patiently 
even  to  arguments  on  their  own  side ;  and  it  was  obvious  that  the  tears 
they  shed  were  less  attributable  to  any  wrongs  which  they  feared,  than 
to  the  volumes  of  smoke  which  belched  out  with  every  gust  of  wind  from 
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broken  funnels  and  chimneys.  Such  was  the  case  in  some  houses.  In 
others,  opposite  evils  prevailed ;  and  the  heat  and  stifling  air  and  nau- 
seating effluvia  were  such  as  a  grown  man  has  hardly  been  compelled  to 
live  in,  since  the  time  of  Jonah. 

Though  insensible  to  arguments  addressed  to  reason  and  conscience, 
yet  the  senses  and  muscles  and  nerves  of  this  class  of  men  were  less 
hardened  than  their  hearts ;  and  the  colds  and  cramps,  the  exhaustion  and 
debility,  which  they  carried  home,  worked  jnightily  for  their  conversion  to 
truth.     Under  such  circumstances,  persuasion  became  compulsory. 

Could  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  have  transferred  the  debate  to  some 
commodious  pubhc  hall,  or  to  their  own  spacious  and  elegant  mansions, 
they  might  have  bid  defiance  to  humanity  and  remained  masters  of  the 
field.  But  the  party  of  reform  held  them  relentlessly  to  the  battle-ground ; 
and  there  the  cause  of  progress  triumphed,  on  the  very  spot  where  it  had 
been  so  long  dishonored. 

During  the  five  years  immediately  succeeding  the  report  made  by  the 
Board  of  Education  to  the  Legislature,  on  the  subject  of  school-houses, 
the  sums  expended  for  the  erection  or  repair  of  this  class  of  buildings  fell 
but  httle  short  of  seven  hunched  thousand  dollars.  Since  that  time,  from 
the  best  information  obtained,  I  suppose  the  sum  expended  on  this  one 
item  to  be  about  one  hundred  and  Jiftij  thousand  dollars  annually. 
Every  year  adds  some  new  improvement  to  the  construction  and  arrange- 
ment of  these  edifices. 

In  regard  to  this  great  change  in  school-houses, — it  would  hardly  be  too 
much  to  call  it  a  revolution. — the  school  committees  have  done  an  excel- 
lent work, — or  rather,  they  have  begun  it; — it  is  not  yet  done.  Their 
annual  reports,  read  in  open  town  meeting,  or  printed  and  circulated 
among  the  inhabitants,  afterwards  embodied  in  the  Abstracts  and  distri- 
buted to  all  the  members  of  the  government,  to  all  towns  and  school  com- 
mittees have  enlightened  and  convinced  a  State. 


NEW-YORK. 

ExTRACT/rom-  the  "  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  (Hon.  Samuel 
Young)  of  Common  Schools,  made  to  the  Legislature,  January  13, 
1844." 

'■The  whole  number  of  school-houses  visited  and  inspected  by  the 
county  superintendents  during  the  year  was  9,368:  of  which  7,685  were  of 
framed  wood ;  446  of  brick ;  523  of  stone,  and  707  of  logs.  Of  these, 
3,160  were  found  in  good  repair;  2,870  in  ordinary  and  comfortable  repair, 
and  3,319  in  bad  repair,  or  totally  unfit  for  school  purposes.  The  number 
furnished  with  more  than  one  room  was  544,  leaving  8,795  with  one  room 
only.  The  number  furnished  with  suitable  play-grounds  is  1,541 ;  the 
number  not  so  furnished,  7,313.  The  number  furnished  with  a  single 
privy  is,  1,810 ;  those  with  privies  containing  separate  apartments  for  male 
and  female  pupils.  1,012 ;  while  the  number  of  those  not  furnished  with 
any  privy  whatever,  is  6,423.  The  number  suitably  furnished  with  con- 
venient seats,  desks,  &c.,  is  reported  at  3,282,  and  the  number  not  so  fur- 
nished, at  5,972.  The  number  furnished  with  proper  facilities  for  ventila- 
tion is  stated  at  1,518 ;  while  the  number  not  provided  with  these  essen- 
tial requisites  of  health  and  comfort  is  7,889. 

No  subject  connected  with  the  interests  of  elementary  instruction 
affords  a  source  of  such  mortifying  and  humiliating  reflections  as  that  of 
the  condition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  school-houses,  as  presented  in  the 
above  enumeration.  One-third  only  of  the  whole  number  visited,  were 
found  in  good  repair ;  another  third  m  ordinary  and  comfortable  condition 
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only  in  this  respect — in  other  words,  barely  sufficient  for  tlie  convenience 
and  accommodation  of  the  teachers  and  pupils ;  while  the  remainder,  con- 
sisting of  3,319,  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  unfit  for  the  reception  of 
man  or  beast. 

But  544  out  of  9,368  houses  visited,  contained  more  than  one  room ; 
7,313  were  destitute  of  any  suitable  play-ground;  nearly  six  thousand 
were  unfurnished  with  convenient  seats  and  desits ;  nearly  eight  thousand 
destitute  of  the  proper  facihties  for  ventilation ;  and  upwards  of  six  thou- 
sand without  a  privy  of  any  sort ;  while  of  the  remainder  but  about  one 
thousand  were  provided  with  privies  containing  different  apartments  for 
male  and  female  pupils !  And  it  is  in  these  miserable  abodes  of  accumu- 
lated dirt  and  filth,  deprived  of  wholesome  air,  or  exposed  without  adequate 
protection  to  the  assaults  of  the  elements,  with  no  facilities  for  necessary 
exercise  or  relaxation,  no  convenience  for  prosecuting  their  studies; 
crowded  together  on  benches  not  admitting  of  a  moment's  rest  in  any 
position,  and  debarred  the  possibility  of  yielding  to  the  ordinary  calls  of 
nature  witliout  violent  inroads  upon  modesty  and  shame ;  that  upwards 
of  two  hundred  thousand  children,  scattered  over  various  parts  of  the 
State,  are  compelled  to  spend  an  average  period  of  eight  months  during 
each  year  of  tlieir  pupilage !  Here  the  first  lessons  of  human  life,  the 
incipient  principles  of  morality,  and  the  rules  of  social  intercourse  are  to 
be  impressed  upon  the  plastic  mind.  The  boy  is  here  to  receive  the 
model  of  his  permanent  character,  and  to  imbibe  the  elements  of  his 
future  career ;  and  here  the  instinctive  delicacy  of  the  young  female,  one 
of  the  characteristic  ornaments  of  the  sex,  is  to  be  expanded  into  matu- 
rity by  precept  and  example  !  Is  it  strange,  under  such  circimistances, 
that  an  early  and  invincible  repugnance  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
is  imbibed  by  the  youthful  mind ;  that  the  school-house  is  regarded  with 
unconcealed  aversion  and  disgust,  and  that  parents  who  have  any  desire 
to  preserve  the  health  and  the  morals  of  their  children,  exclude  them 
from  the  district  school,  and  provide  instruction  for  them  elsewhere  ? 

If  legislation  could  reach  and  remedy  the  evil,  the  law-making  power 
would  be  earnestly  invoked.  But  where  the  ordinary  mandates  of 
humanity,  and  the  laws  of  parental  feeling  written  by  the  finger  of 
heaven  on  the  human  heart,  are  obliterated  or  powerless,  all  statutory 
provisions  would  be  idle  and  vain.  In  some  instances  during  the  past 
year,  comfortable  school-houses  have  been  erected  to  supply  the  place  of 
miserable  and  dilapidated  tenements  which  for  years  had  been  a  disgrace 
to  the  inhabitants.  Perhaps  the  contagion  of  such  worthy  examples  may 
spread;  and  that  which  seems  to  have  been  beyond  the  influence  of  the 
ordinary  impulses  of  humanity,  may  be  accomplished  by  the  power  of 
example  or  the  dread  of  shame. 

The  expense  of  constructing  and  maintaining  convenient  buildings, 
and  all  other  proper  appliances  tor  the  education  of  the  young,  is  a  mere 
trifle  when  contrasted  with  the  beneficial  results  which  inevitably  follow. 

Of  all  the  expenditures  which  are  calculated  to  subserve  the  wants  or 
gratify  the  caprices  of  man,  there  are  none  which  confer  such  important 
and  durable  blessings  as  those  which  are  applied  to  the  cultivation  and 
expansion  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers.  It  is  by  such  cultivation 
that  human  happiness  is  graduated,  and  that  from  the  most  debased  of 
the  savage  tribes,  nation  rises  above  nation  in  the  scale  of  prosperity  and 
civilization.  The  penuriousness  which  has  been  manifested  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  reckless  profligacy  exhibited  on  others,  is  strongly  charac- 
teristic of  the  past.  In  future  times,  when  the  light  of  science  shall  be 
more  widely  diffused,  and  when  the  education  of  the  young  shall  claim 
and  receive  the  consideration  it  deserves,  a  retrospection  to  the  records  of 
the  past  will  exhibit  preceding  generations  in  no  enviable  point  of  view. 
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The  following  remarks  and  extracts  from  the  Reports  of  the  special 
visiters  appointed  by  the  State  Superintendent  (Hon.  John  C.  Spencer) 
in  each  of  the  counties,  for  1840,  and  for  1841,  are  taken  from  Part  I  of 
tliat  admirable  work,  the  "  School  and  the  Schoohiiaster,"  Part  I,  by  Prof 
(now  Bishop)  Potter,  and  Part  II,  by  George  B.  Emerson,  Esq.,  of 
Boston. 

"  I  ask,  then,  first,  are  our  common  schools  places  of  agreeable  resort, 
calculated  to  promote  health,  and  to  connect  pleasant  associations  with 
study  .2 

A)is.  Say  the  visiters,  in  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  affluent  towns  of 
the  south-eastern  section  of  the  state,  'It  may  be  remarked,  generally, 
that  the  school-houses  are  built  in  the  old  style,  are  too  small  to  be  con- 
venient, and,  with  one  exception,  too  near  the  public  roads,  generally 
having  no  other  play-ground.'  Twelve  districts  were  visited  in  this 
town. — See  Repm-t  of  Visiters  (1840),  p.  47. 

Say  the  visiters  of  another  large  and  wealthy  town  in  the  central  part 
of  the  state,  "Out  of  the  20  schools  they  visited,  10  of  the  school-houses 
were  in  bad  repair,  and  many  of  them  not  worth  repairing.  In  none 
were  any  means  provided  for  the  ventilation  of  the  room.  In  many  of 
the  districts,  the  school-rooms  are  too  small  for  the  number  of  scholars. 
The  location  of  the  school-houses  is  generally  pleasant.  There  are,  how- 
ever, but  few  instances  where  play-grounds  are  attached,  and  their  condi- 
tion as  to  privies  is  very  bad.  The  arrangement  of  seats  and  desks  is 
generally  very  bad,  and  inconvenient  to  both  scholars  and  teachers. 
Most  of  them  are  without  backs.'— P.  28  {Rep.,  1840.) 

From  another  town  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  state,  containing  a 
large  population,  and  twenty-two  school  districts,  the  visiters  report  of 
district  No.  1.  that  the  scliool-house  is  large  and  commodious,  but  scan- 
dalously cut  and  marked ;  the  school-rooin  but  tolerably  clean ;  the  privies 
very  tilthy,  and  no  means  of  ventilation  but  by  opening  the  door  or 
raising  the  window.  No.  2  has  an  old  school-house;  the  room  not  clean; 
seats  and  desks  well  arranged,  but  cut  and  marked ;  no  ventilation ;  the 
children  healthy,  but  not  clean.  No.  3  has  an  old  frame  building,  but 
warm  and  comfortable.  No.  4  has  a  very  poor,  dilapidated  old  frame 
school-house,  though  the  inhabitants  are  generally  wealthy  for  that 
country.  No.  5  has  a  frame  school-house,  old  and  in  bad  condition; 
school-room  not  clean ;  seats  and  desks  not  convenient ;  No.  6  has  a  Irame 
school-house,  old  and  in  bad  condition ;  the  school-room  is  not  clean ;  no 
cup  or  pail  for  drinking  water.  No.  7  has  a  log  school-house,  in  a  very 
bad  condition;  desks  and  seats  are  inconvenient.  'Here,  too,'  say  the 
visiters,  '  society  is  good,  and  people  mostly  in  easy  circumstances,  but 
the  school-house  very  unbecoming  such  inhabitants.  It  does  not  com- 
pare well  with  their  dwellings.'  No.  8,  say  the  visiters,  is  '  a  hard  case.' 
No.  9  has  a  frame  house  in  good  condition  and  in  a  pleasant  location,  but 
is  'too  small  for  the  number  of  children.'  No.  10  has  a  log  school-house. 
No.  11  has  a  'log  shanty  for  a  school-house,  not  fit  for  any  school.'  No. 
12  a  log  house.  No.  13  has  a  log  shanty,  in  bad  condition,  not  pleasantly 
located,  school-room  not  clean.  'The  school-house  or  /tore/ in  this  dis- 
trict is  so  cold  in  winter,  so  small  and  inconvenient,  that  little  can  be  done 
towards  preserving  order  or  advancing  education  among  so  many  schol- 
ars ;  some  poor  inhabitants  and  some  in  good  circumstances ;  might  have 
a  better  school-house.'  No.  14  has  a  good  frame  house,  in  good  condi- 
tion, pleasant  location,  with  ample  and  beautiful  play-ground  ;  school-room 
in  clean  condition.     The  visiters  add,  '  In  this  district  the  inhabitants  are 
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poor,  and  the  scholars  attend  irregularly ;  tlie  hoiise  was  built  by  one  man 
in  low  circumstances,  who  has  a  large  family  of  boys  to  educate  ;  a  noble 
act.''  No.  15  lias  a  Jraine  house,  in  a  good,  warm,  and  comfortable  con- 
dition, with  a  pleasant  and  retired  location  and  a  play-ground.  No.  16  has 
a  log  shanty  for  a  school-house.  No.  17,  '  no  regular  school-house  other 
than  some  old  log  house.'  No.  18,  no  school-house.  No.  19,  a  log  shanty. 
No.  20  and  21  are  new  districts.  No.  22  has  a  frame  school-house,  in 
good  repair  and  pleasantly  situated.  Thus,  out  of  twenty-two  school- 
houses,  not  more  than  fice  are  reported  as  respectable  or  comfortable ; 
none  have  any  proper  means  of  ventilation ;  eight  are  built  of  logs ;  and 
but  one  of  them,  according  to  the  visiters,  has  a  privy. — Report  (1840), 
p.  142. 

It  is  also  a  subject  of  freqvient  complaint  in  these  reports,  that  the  seats 
are  too  high  (too  high,  say  the  visiters  in  one  case,  for  a  man  of  six  feet, 
and  all  alike),  and  are,  therefore,  uncomfortable  for  the  children,  as  well 
as  productive  of  much  disorder.  '  We  have  found,'  says  the  report  from 
one  town,  '  except  in  one  school,  all  the  seats  and  desks  much  too  high, 
and  in  that  one  they  were  recently  cut  down  at  our  recommendation.  In 
many  of  our  schools,  a  considerable  number  of  children  are  crowded  into 
the  same  seat,  and  commonly  those  seated  beyond  the  entering  place 
have  no  means  of  getting  at  their  seats  but  by  climbing  over  those 
already  seated,  and  to  the  ruin  of  all  regard  to  cleanliness.' 

'  We  have  witnessed  much  uneasiness,  if  not  suffering,  among  the 
children,  from  the  dangling  of  their  legs  from  a  high  seat,  and,  with  the 
one  exception,  have  seen  them  attempting  to  ^vrite  on  desks  so  Wgh  that, 
instead  of  the  elbow  resting  to  assist  the  hand  in  guiding  the  pen,  the 
whole  arm  has,  of  necessity,  been  stretched  out ;  for,  if  they  did  not  this, 
they  must  write  rather  by  guess  than  sight,  vmless  some  one  may  have 
the  fortune  to  be  near-sighted,  and,  irom  this  defect,  .succeed  in  seeing  his 
work.  This  is  a  great  evil,  and  ought  to  be  remedied  before  we  complain 
of  the  incompetency  of  teachers.' — Report  (1841),  p.  38. 

These  specimens  will  serve  to  show  how  far  many  of  the  school- 
houses,  in  this  state,  are  pleasant«places  of  resort,  or  study,  and  in  what 
degree  they  are  likely  to  inspire  a  respect  for  education,  or  a  desire  to 
enjoy  and  improve  its  advantages.  The  condition  and  aspect  of  the 
building,  with  its  appendages  and  surrounding  landscape,  are  inseparably 
associated,  in  a  child's  mind,  with  his  first  day  at  school,  and  his  first 
thoughts  about  education.  Is  it  well,  then,  that  these  earliest,  most 
lasting,  and  most  controlling  associations,  should  be  charged  with  so 
much  that  is  ofiensive  ?  Is  it  to  be  expected,  that  the  youthful  mind  can 
regard  that  as  the  cause,  next  to  religion,  most  important  of  all  others, 
which  is  upheld  and  promoted,  in  such  buildings,  as  the  district  school- 
house  usually  is  ?  Among  the  most  comfortless  and  wretched  tenements, 
which  the  pupil  ever  enters,  he  thinks  of  it  with  repugnance ;  the  tasks 
which  it  imposes,  he  dreads ;  and  he  at  length  takes  his  leave  of  it,  as  of 
a  prison,  from  which  he  is  but  too  happy  to  escape. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  greatest  evil  connected  with  our  school- 
houses.  But  their  deleterious  effect  on  health,  is  also  to  be  considered. 
Air  which  has  been  once  respired  by  the  lungs,  parts  with  its  healthy 
properties,  and  is  no  longer  fit  for  use.  Hence  a  number  of  persons, 
breathing  the  air  of  the  same  apartment,  soon  contaminate  it,  unless  the 
space  is  very  large,  or  unless  there  is  some  provision  for  the  introduction 
of  fresh,  as  well  as  the  exclusion  of  foul  air.  This  ventilation  is  espe- 
cially important  for  school-houses,  since  they  are  usually  small  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  scholars ;  the  scholars  remain  together  a  long  while 
at  once,  and  are  less  cleanly  in  their  personal  habits  than  adults.  Yet, 
important  as  it  is,  probably  not  one  common  school  in  fifty,  in  this  state, 
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will  be  found  supplied  with  adequate  means  to  effect  it.  The  cracks  and 
crevices,  which  abound  in  our  school-houses,  admit  quite  enough  of  cold 
air  in  winter,  but  not  enough  of  fresh.  What  is  wanted  at  that  season, 
for  both  health  and  economy,  is  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  Avarm  air ;  and 
this  is  easily  obtained  by  causing  the  air,  as  it  enters  from  without,  to 
pass  through  heated  flues,  or  over  heated  surfaces. 

It  is  also  important,  to  the  health  of  scholars  and  teachers  in  common 
schools,  that  the  rooms  should  be  larger  and  have  higher  ceilings ;  and 
that  much  more  scrupulous  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  cleanliness  of 
both  the  room  and  its  umiates.  '  An  evil,'  say  the  visiters  of  one  of  the 
towns,  '  greater  than  the  variety  of  school-books  or  the  want  of  necessary 
apparatus,  is  having  school-rooms  so  unskilfully  made  and  arranged. 
Of  our  13  school-rooms,  only  3  are  ten  feet  liigh,  and  of  the  residue  only 
one  is  over  eight  feet.  The  stupidity  arising  from  foul,  oft-breathed  air, 
is  set  down  as  a  grave  charge  against  the  capacity  of  the  scholars  or  the 
energy  of  the  teacher.  A  room  for  30  children,  allowang  12  square  feet 
for  each  child,  is  low  at  10  feet,  and  for  every  additional  ten  children  an 
extra  foot  in  elevation  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  enable  the  occupants  of 
the  room  to  breathe  freely.' — Report  (1841),  p.  38. 

Are  common  schools  so  conducted,  as  to  promote  habits  of  neatness  and 
order,  and  cultivate  good  manners  and  rejined feelings? 

From  the  quotations  already  made  from  the  reports  of  visiters,  it 
appears  that  the  school-rooms,  in  many  cases,  were  not  clean ;  and  the 
same  thing  is  ot\en  alleged  of  the  children.  I  will  add  but  one  other 
passage,  to  which  I  happen  to  open  on  p.  39  of  the  Report  (1840).  It 
relates  to  a  town  containing  24  school  districts,  of  which  16  were  visited. 
Of  these  16,  one  quarter  are  represented  to  have  been  almost  entirely 
regardless  of  neatness  and  order,  viz. :  No.  4  '  has  a  dirty  school-room, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  children  was  dirty  and  sickly.'  No.  2  '  has  a 
dirty  school-room,  inconveniently  arranged,  and  ventilated  all  over ;'  the 
children  '  rather  dirty,'  and  no  means  of  supplying  fi-esh  water  except 
from  the  neighbor's  pails  and  cups.  No.  3  has  •  an  extremely  dirty  school- 
room, without  ventilation,  the  children  not  clean,  and  no  convenience  for 
water.'  No.  24  'has  a  school-house  out  of  repair,  dirty,  and  inconvenient 
in  its  arrangements.' 

It  is  also  a  subject  of  almost  universal  complaint,  that  the  school-hoicses 
are  without  privies.  On  an  average,  probably  not  more  than  one  in 
twenty,  of  the  school-houses  throvighout  the  state,  has  tliis  appendage ; 
and  in  these,  it  was  almost  invariably  found,  by  the  visiters,  to  be  in  a  bad 
state.  This  fact  speaks  volumes,  of  the  attention,  which  is  paid  at  these 
schools,  to  delicacy  of  manners,  and  refinement  of  feeling.  None  but  the 
very  poorest  families  think  of  living  without  such  a  convenience  at  home; 
and  a  man,  who  should  build  a  good  dwelling-house,  but  provide  no  place 
for  retirement  when  performing  the  most  private  offices  of  nature,  would 
be  thought  to  give  the  clearest  evidence  of  a  coarse  and  brutal  mind. 
Yet  respectable  parents  allow  their  children  to  go  to  a  school  where  this 
is  the  case ;  and  where  the  evil  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  fact,  that 
numbers  of  both  sexes  are  collected,  and  that,  too,  at  an  age  of  extreme 
levity,  and  when  the  youthful  mind  is  prone  to  the  indulgence  of  a  pru- 
rient imagination.  Says  one  of  the  visiters  (Report,  1840,  p.  77),  '  In 
most  cases  in  this  town,  the  scholars,  male  and  female,  are  turned  promis-. 
cuously  and  simultaneously  into  the  public  highway,  without  the  shelter 
of  so  much  (in  the  old  districts)  as  a  '  stump'  for  a  covert  to  the  calls  of 
nature.  The  baneful  tendency,  on  the  young  and  pliant  sensibilities,  of 
this  barbarous  custom,  are  truly  lamentable.'  So  the  visiters  of  one  of 
the  largest  and  oldest  counties :  '  We  regret  to  perceive  that  many  of  the 
districts  have  neglected  to  erect  privies  for  the  use  of  the  children  at 
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school.     This  is  a  lamentable  error.     The  injury  to  the  taste  and  morals 
of  the  children  which  will  naturally  result  from  this  neglect,  is  of  a  char- 
acter much  more  serious  than  the  discomfort  whicli  is  obviously  produced 
by  iV— {Report,  1840,  p.  131.)" 

VERMONT. 

Extract  from  the  "  First  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Superintendent 

(Hon.  Horace  Eaton,)  of  Common  Schools,  October,  1846,"  inade  to  the 

Legislatwe. 

"  It  might  occur  to  any  one  in  travelling  through  the  State,  that  our 
school-houses  are  almost  uniformly  located  in  an  uninteresting  and  Tin- 
suitable  spot,  and  that  the  buildings  themselves  too  generally  exhibit  an 
unfavorable,  and  even  repulsive  aspect.  Yet  by  giving  some  license  to 
the  imagination  it  might  be  supposed  that,  notwithstanding  their  location 
and  external  aspect  were  so  forbidding,  the  internal  appearance  would  be 
more  cheerful  and  pleasant — or  at  least,  that  the  arrangement  and  con- 
struction within  would  be  comfortably  adapted  to  the  purposes  which  the 
school-house  was  intended  to  fulfil.  But  an  actual  inspection  of  by  far 
the  greatest  number  of  the  school-houses  m  the  State,  by  County  Super- 
intendents, discloses  the  unpleasant  fact,  that  ordinarily  the  interior  does 
but  correspond  with  the  exterior,  or  is,  if  possible,  still  worse.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  these  buildings  throughout  the  State  must  be  set 
down  as  in  a  miserable  condition.  The  melancholy  fact  is  established  by 
the  concurrent  report  of  all  our  County  Superintendents,  that  in  every 
quarter  of  the  State  they  are,  as  a  class,  altogether  imsuited  to  their 
high  purposes.  Probably  nine-tenths  of  them  are  located  upon  the  line 
of  the  highway ;  and  as  the  geographical  centre  of  the  district  usually 
determines  their  situation,  aside  from  the  relation  with  the  road,  it  is  a 
rare  chance  that  one  is  not  placed  in  an  exposed,  unpleasant  and  uncom- 
fortable spot.  In  some  cases — especially  in  villages — their  location 
seems  to  be  determined  by  the  worth,  or  rather  by  the  worthlessness  of 
the  ground  on  which  they  stand — that  bemg  selected  which  is  of  the 
least  value  for  any  other  purpose.  Seldom  or  never  do  we  see  our  school- 
houses  surrounded  by  trees  or  shrubbery,  to  serve  the  purpose  which 
they  might  serve  so  well — that  of  delighting  the  eye,  gratifying  the 
taste,  and  contributing  to  the  physical  comfort,  by  shielding  from  the 
scorching  sun  of  summer,  and  breaking  the  bleak  winds  of  winter.  And 
from  buildings  thus  situated  and  thus  exposed,  pupils  are  turned  out  into 
the  streets  for  their  sports,  and  for  other  purposes  still  more  indispensable. 
What  better  results  could  be  expected  under  such  a  system  than  that 
our  '  girls  should  become  hoydens  and  our  boys  blackguards  ?'  Indeed 
it  would  be  a  happy  event,  if  in  no  case  results  still  more  melancholy  and 
disastrous  than  this  were  realized. 

But  this  notice  oi^  ordinary  deficiencies  does  not  cover  the  whole  ground 
of  error  in  regard  to  the  situation  of  school-houses.  In  some  cases  they 
are  brought  into  close  connection  with  positive  nuisances.  In  a  case 
which  has  fallen  under  the  Superintendent's  own  personal  observation, 
one  side  of  the  school-house  forms  part  of  the  fence  of  a  hog-yard,  into 
which,  during  the  summer,  the  calves  from  an  extensive  dairy  establish- 
ment have  been  thrown  from  time  to  time,  (disgusting  and  revolting- 
spectacle  !)  to  be  rent  and  devoured  before  the  eyes  of  teacher  and  pu- 
pils— except  such  portions  of  the  mutilated  and  mangled  carcasses  as 
were  left  by  the  animals  to  go  to  decay,  as  they  lay  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  storm.  It  is  true  the  windows  on  the  side  of  the  building  adjoining 
tlie  yard,  were  generally  observed  to  be  closed,  in  order  to  shut  out  the 
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almost  insupportable  stench  which  arose  from  the  decomposing  remains. 
But  this  closure  of  windows  could,  in  no  great  degree,  'abate  the  nui- 
sance ;'  for  not  a  breath  of  air  could  enter  the  house  from  any  direction 
but  it  must  come  saturated  with  the  disgustuig  and  sickening  odor  that 
loaded  the  atmosphere  around.  It  needs  no  professional  learning  to  tell 
the  deleterious  influence  upon  health,  which  must  be  exerted  by  .such  an 
agency,  operating  for  continuous  hours. 

Such  cases,  it  is  hoped  and  believed,  are  exceedingly  rare.  But  it  is 
much  to  be  feared  that  the  usual  exemption  enjoyed  by  teachers  and  pu- 
pils, from  even  such  outrages  upon  their  senses  and  sensibilities,  as  have 
been  detailed,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  such  arrangements  are 
not  ordinarily  convenient,  rather  than  to  any  prevailing  conviction  of 
their  impropriety,  or  any  general  and  settled  purpose  to  avoid  them. 
The  ciLse  is  named  as  at  least  strong  evidence  that  the  pertinency  of  con- 
siderations, involving  a  regard  either  to  taste,  comfort,  or  even  health  it- 
self is  generally  overlooked  or  disregarded,  in  fixing  upon  a  site  for  a 
school-house.  At  all  events  these  purposes  are  all  exposed  to  be  violated 
under  the  prevailing  neglect  of  districts  to  secure  the  possession  of  suf- 
ficient ground  for  a  yard  around  the  school-house.  But  it  would  seem 
unnecessary  to  urge,  beyond  the  bare  suggestion,  the  importance  of  pro- 
viding for  school-houses,  a  comfortable  location,  a  sulficient  yard  and 
play-grouad,  a  wood-house  and  other  out-buildings,  a  convenient  access 
to  water,  and  the  surrounding  of  the  premises  with  shade-trees  which 
might  serve  for  shelter,  as  well  as  delight  the  eye,  and  aid  to  render  the 
school-house — what  it  should  be — one  of  the  most  attracting  and  delight- 
lul  places  of  resort  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  should  be  such,  that 
when  the  child  shall  have  changed  into  the  gray-haired  man,  and  his 
memory  wanders  back  through  the  long  vista  of  vanished  years,  seeking 
for  some  object  on  which  it  may  repose,  this  shall  be  the  spot  where  it 
shall  love  to  rest. 

In  the  construction  of  the  school-house — embracing  its  material,  style 
of  architecture,  and  finish — as  little  care  and  taste  are  exhibited,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  indifference  manifested  in  regard  to  its  loca- 
tion and  surrounding  circumstances.  Cheapness  of  construction  seems, 
in  most  ciises,  to  be  the  great  governing  principle,  which  decides  upon 
its  materials,  its  form,  and  all  its  internal  arrangements.  No  complaint 
on  this  score  could  justly  be  made,  if  the  general  condition  of  these  build- 
ings were  clearly  and  fairly  attributed  to  want  of  ability.  But  while  our 
other  edifices,  both  public  and  private,  have  improved  in  elegance,  con- 
venience, and  taste,  with  the  increasing  wealth  of  our  citizens,  our  school- 
houses  hnger  in  the  rear  and  bear  the  impress  of  a  former  age.  In  this 
respect. 

'■  That  wliich  in  days  of  yore  we  were 
We  at  the  present  moment  are. ' 

Low  walls  might  be  instanced  as  one  of  the  prevailing  defects  in 
echool-house  architecture.  The  quantity  of  air  contained  in  a  school- 
room of  the  usual  height,  is  so  small  as  to  be  soon  exhausted  of  its  oxy- 
gen; and  the  dullness,  headache  and  depression  which  succeed  to  this 
result,  are  but  too  well  known  and  too  often  felt,  although  they  may  fail 
of  being  attributed  to  their  true  cause.  And  why  should  our  children  be 
robbed  of  a  comfortable  supply  of  that  pure  and  wholesome  air,  with 
which  our  Creator,  in  ihe  largeness  and  richness  of  his  bounty,  has  sur- 
rounded the  earth  and  filled  the  sky  ?  But  if  tiie  condition  of  the  house 
is  such,  as  in  part  to  prevent  the  injurious  effects  arising  from  a  deficiency 
of  pure  air,  by  means  of  broken  windows  and  gaping  crevices — then 
colds,  coughs  and  as  the  ultimate  and  crowning  result — consumption — 
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(and  of  this  disease,  what  thousands  of  cases  have  had  their  foundations 
laid  in  the  school-house !)  must  be  the  consequence  of  this  sort  of  ex- 
posure. This  is  true  in  regard  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  pupils. 
But  it  should  be  distinctly  kept  in  mind,  although  it  is  ordinarily  overlooked 
and  forgotten,  that  children  accustomed  to  be  comtbrtably  protected 
against  cold  or  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  at  home,  will  inevitably  suffer 
the  more  when  exposed  to  them  in  the  school-house.  And  here  is  an  ad- 
ditional reason  why  these  structures  should  be  improved,  as  our  dwelling 
houses  are  generally  becoming  more  comfortable. 

But  there  is  not  room  here  tor  details— not  even  to  exhibit  this  topic  in 
all  its  important  bearino-s.  And  it  has  been  thus  hinted  at  only  to  prove 
that  the  general  charge  of  faulty  construction  is  not  wholly  unfounded. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  Superintendent  to  discuss  at  some  length, 
the  pernicious  influence  exerted,  both  upon  the  health  of  pupils,  and 
their  progress  in  learning,  by  the  miserable  structures  in  which  the  State 
abounds,  but  the  extent  of  the  remarks  already  made  precludes  it. 

One  cause  of  the  prevailing  fault  in  regard  to  the  construction  and  in- 
ternal arrangement  of  school-houses,  doubtless,  is  the  want  of  proper 
models.  Districts,  when  about  erecting  a  school-house,  cannot  well  do 
more  than  follow  the  examples  before  them.  To  form  the  plan  of  a 
^proper  school-house— one  well  adapted  to  all  the  various  ends  which 
should  be  sought,  such  as  the  convenience,  comfort,  and  health  of  pupils, 
convenience  for  supervision  and  conduct  o/  the  school,  and  facilities  for 
the  most  successful  prosecution  of  study — would  require  such  an  extent 
of  observation  and  so  full  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  heaUh,  of 
mind  and  morals— and  then  such  a  skill  in  designing  a  structure  in  which 
all  the  necessary  conditions  should  be  observed  and  secured,  that  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  district  could  command  them,  without 
an  opportunity  to  avail  itself  of  the  experience  and  observation  of  others. 
And  districts  have  almost  universally  felt  this  lack  of  guidance.  But  it 
is  believed  that  hereafter,  information  on  the  subject  of  school-house 
architecture,  will  be  more  accessible ;  and  if,  as  a  first  step,  some  one 
district  in  every  town  in  the  State  would  avail  itself  of  the  necessary 
information,  and  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  secure  the  erection  of  a  well 
located,  well  planned,  and  well  constructed  school-house,  they  would  per- 
form an  act  of  high  public  beneficence,  as  well  as  confer  upon  themselves 
an  inestimable  blessing.  And  shall  not  one  or  two  years  realize  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  noble  purpose?     What  district  will  lead  the  van? 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Extracts /rom  the  ^'•Report  of  the  Commissioner,  (Prof.  Haddock,  of 

Dartmouth  College)  of  Comiiion  Schools,  to  the  Legislature  of  New 

Hampshire,  June  Session,  1847." 

"  The  s access  of  our  whole  system  depends  as  much  on  a  thorough  re- 
form in  the  construction  and  care  of  school-houses  as  upon  any  other 
single  circumstance  whatever. 

It  is  wonderfid.  and  when  their  attention  is  called  to  it,  strikes  the  in- 
habitants of  tlie  Districts  themselves  as  really  unaccountable,  that  care- 
ful and  anxious  parents  have  been  content  to  confine  their  children  lor  so 
many  hours  a  day  through  a  large  part  of  the  severest  and  mo.st  trying 
seasons  of  the  year,  in  houses  so  ill  constructed,  so  badly  ventilated,  so 
imperfectly  warmed,  so  dirty,  so  instinct  with  vulgar  ideas,  and  so  utterly 
repugnant  to  all  habits  of  neatness,  thought,  taste,  or  purity.  There  are 
multftudes  of  houses  in  the  State,  not  only  inconveniently  located,  and 
awkwardly  planned,   but  absolutely  dangerous   to   health  and  morals. 
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And  it  has  struck  me  with  the  greater  surprise,  that  this  is  true  not  only  of 
the  thinly  peopled  parts  of  the  State,  but  of  flourishing  villages.  In  one 
of  the  largest  towns  the  principal  District  School  was  kept,  the  last  win- 
ter, in  a  dilapidated,  rickety,  uncouth,  slovenly  edifice,  hardly  more  com- 
fortable than  some  barns  within  sight  of  it.  In  one  enterprising  village 
the  school-house,  as  1  looked  at  it  from  a  little  distance,  appeared  deci- 
dedly the  shabbiest  and  most  neglected  building,  not  to  say  dwelling, 
within  reach  of  my  eye.  I  have  been  in  houses,  which  no  scrubbing 
could  keep  clean;  they  were  never  made  to  be  clean:  and  this,  in  places, 
where  private  taste  is  adorning  the  town  with  the  ornaments  of  architec- 
ture and  enriching  the  country  with  the  fruits  of  rural  industry. 

It  is,  however,  encouraging  to  find,  that  a  better  feeling  is  coming  to 
prevail  on  this  subject.  Siany  districts  are  rebuilding,  and,  in  most  in- 
.staaces,  upon  an  improved  plan.  Some  examples  have  been  set  of  good 
judgment  and  liberal  expenditure  for  this  important  object.  And  it  is 
"hoped,  that  other  districts  will  be  stimulated  to  imitate  them. 

Whenever  a  new  house  is  to  be  erected,  it  shoald  first  be  carefully  lo- 
cated, so  as  best  to  accommodate  the  whole  district,  and  by  all  means,  on 
an  open,  healthy,  agreeable  site,  with  ample  room  about  it  on  all  sides, 
and  out  of  the  way  of  floods  of  water  or  of  dust.  The  young  spirit  loves 
the  free  air  and  the  cheerful  day;  and  when  confined,  as  for  some  six 
hours  it  must  be,  the  confinement  should  be  as  little  unnatural  and  un- 
wholesome as  possible.  The  cheapest  medicine  for  the  body  is  good  air 
and  plenty  of  room ;  and  the  most  indispensable  pre-requisite  to  sane 
thought  is  a  beautiful  and  happy  place  to  think  in.  The  house  itself 
should  be  large ;  so  large  that  the  vacant  floor  may  about  equal  the 
space  occupied  by  the  seats.  The  difference  of  ten  feet  in  length  is  not 
great  in  point  of  expense ;  in  point  of  comfort  it  may  be  incalculable. 
The  walls  should  be  twelve  feet  high  at  least;  and  an  opening  made  in 
the  ceiling  for  the  escape  of  the  overheated  and  corrupted  air.  This 
should  be  made  to  be  closed  at  pleasure.  Not  more  than  two  scholars 
should  sit  on  one  seat;  and  the  seats  should  be  roomy  and  easy.  These 
are  the  great  points  in  a  school-house.  If  the  architecture  is  neat,  and 
the  grounds  tastefully  laid  out,  and  every  depredation  immediately  re- 
paired, every  stain  removed  at  once,  not  only  will  the  house  answer  the 
essential  purposes  of  health  and  comfort,  but  pi'ove  a  material  auxiliary 
in  elevating  the  minds  and  correcting  the  habits  of  those  who  receive 
their  education  in  it." 


CONNECTICUT. 

Extract  from  the  "  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools,  for-  1838-39. 
"  In  the  whole  field  of  school  improvement  there  is  no  more  pressing 
need  of  immediate  action  than  here.  I  present  with  much  hesitation, 
the  result  of  my  examinations  as  to  several  hundred  school-houses  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State.  I  will  say,  generally,  that  the  location  of  the 
school-house,  instead  of  being  retired,  shaded,  healthy,  attractive,  is  in 
some  cases  decidedly  unhealthy,. exposed  freely  to  the  sun  and  storm,  and 
in  nearly  all,  on  one  or  more  public  streets,  where  the  passing  of  objects, 
the  noise  and  the  dust,  are  a  perpetual  annoyance  to  teacher  and  scholar, 
— that  no  play-ground  is  afforded  for  the  scholar  except  the  highway, — 
that  the  size  is  too  small  for  even  the  average  attendance  of  the  scholars, 
— that  not  one  in  a  hundred  has  any  other  provision  for  a  constant  supply 
of  that  indispensable  element  of  health  and  lite,  pure  air,  except  the 
rents  and  crevices  which  time  and  wanton  mischief^  have  made ;  that  the 
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seats  and  desks  are  not,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  adapted  to  children  of  different 
sizes  and  ages,  but  on  the  other  hand  are  calculated  to  induce  physical 
deformity,  and  ill-health,  and  not  in  a  few  instances  (I  state  this  on  the 
authority  of  physicians  who  were  professionally  acquainted  with  the 
cases,)  have  actually  resulted  in  this — and  that,  in  the  mode  of  warming 
rooms,  sufficient  regard  is  not  had  either  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the 
scholar,  or  to  economy. 

That  1  have  not  stated  these  deficiencies  too  strongly,  I  beg  leave  to 
refer  yon  to  the  accompanying  returns,  respecting  the  condition  of  school- 
houses  in  more  than  eight  hundred  districts  in  the  State,  and  in  more 
than  forty  particulars  in  each.  These  returns  were  made  from  actual 
inspection  and  measurement  of  school-houses  by  teachers  and  others. 
An  abstract  of  them  in  part  will  be  found  annexed,  together  with  ex- 
tracts from  letters  received  from  school  officers  on  the  subject.  I  might 
accumulate  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  improvement  here  for  every 
district  in  the  State.  Without  improvement  in  many  particulars  which 
concern  the  health,  the  manners  and  morals  of  those  who  attend  school, 
it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  parents  who  put  a  proper  estimate,  not  only 
on  the  intellectual,  but  the  physical  and  moral  culture  of  their  children, 
Avill  send  to  the  district  school.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  children 
acquire  a  distaste  for  study  and  a  reluctance  to  attend  school,  so  long  as 
school-houses  are  associated  with  hours  of  prolonged  weariness  and  actual 
suffering  from  a  scanty  supply  of  pure  air,  and  seats  and  desks  so  ar- 
ranged and  constructed  as  to  war  against  their  physical  organization. 
These  things  are  not  forgotten  by  parents  in  the  construction  of  churches, 
nor  have  the  public  neglected  to  provide  for  a  constant  supply  of  pure 
air  in  the  work-shops  and  sleeping-rooms  of  the  State  Prison  at  Wethers- 
field,  or  the  County  Gaol  at  Hartford." 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  communications  referred  to  in 
the  above  Report: 

"  In  one  hundred  and  four  districts  in  one  county,  there  are  thirty- 
one  school-houses  which  may  be  considered  as  being  in  very  good  repair, 
and  seventy-tiiree  of  which  are  more  or  less  out  of  repair.  Among  them 
there  are  but  seven  which  are  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
comfortable  and  convenient.  In  three  the  scholars  all  face  the  teacher, 
and  in  six  or  seven  others,  they  sit  so  as  to  face  the  centre  of  the  room. 
In  the  others  the  desks  are  confined  to  the  walls  on  three  sides  of  the 
room,  and  have  seats  in  front  of  them.  By  this  arrangement  the  larger 
scholars  sit  with  their  backs  to  the  teacher,  except  wliile  engaged  in 
reading  and  spelling.  In  the  first  position  they  have  no  support  at  all 
for  the  back,  and  in  the  latter,  the  edge  of  the  desk  is  all  that  is  afforded. 
The  younger  scholars  are  seated  in  tlie  centre  of  the  room  on  low  seats, 
which  in  eighty  districts  are  provided  with  backs.  In  the  remaining 
twenty-four  districts,  these  seats  have  not  backs.  In  eight  districts,  two 
rooms  are  occupied  by  the  school,  and  in  ninety-six  districts,  only  one 
room.  The  rooms  used,  will  average  about  twenty  feet  square,  and  eight 
feet  in  height.  In  seventy-five  districts,  close  stoves  are  used  for  warm- 
ing the  houses,  and  in  twenty-three,  stoves  and  fire-places,  and  in  six, 
fire-places  alone.  In  none  of  these  houses  has  any  provision  been  made 
for  ventilation. 

In  no  case  is  a  scraper,  or  a  mat  for  the  feet  provided.  In  one  hundred 
districts  they  have  no  play -ground  except  the  highway,  or  the  land  of  in- 
dividuals. In  about  forty  districts  a  few  shade  trees  may  be  found  within 
twenty  or  thirty  rods  of  the  school-house.  Eighty-nine  houses  stand  in 
the  highway,  in  all  or  in  part.  One  district  has  provided  globes  for  the 
use  of  the  school,  and  made  arrangements  for  procuring  philosophical 
and  chemical  apparatus.     Twenty-nine  districts  have  blackboards,  and 
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three  have  some  maps,  and  one,  a  clock.  All  are  destitute  of  a  library, 
thermometer,  and  recitation  rooms.  In  country  districts,  the  entry  serves 
as  a  wood-room,  and  place  for  hats  and  cloaks.  In  country  towns,  from 
thirty  to  fifty  scholars  are  usually  crowded  into  a  room  calculated  for  only 
twenty  or  twenty-five. 

In  another  county,  out  of  sixty-two  school  houses,  nineteen  are  located 
in  the  highway,  and  the  ground  on  which  the  others  stand  cannot  be 
worth  on  an  average  twelve  dollars  for  each.  Thirteen  are  bounded  by 
two  roads.  Sixteen  are  in  noisy  and  improper  neighborhoods.  None 
have  any  shade  trees,  or  any  of  those  adornments  which  are  resorted  to 
to  make  our  homes  pleasant  and  healthy.  Twenty-six  are  in  good  repair ; 
nineteen  are  much  out  of  repair;  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  squares  ot 
glass  are  broken ;  and  very  few  are  sufficiently  protected  from  cold  air 
from  beneath ;  twenty-five  have  crevices  to  admit  the  wind  from  every 
quarter.  Thirty-eight  have  never  been  white-washed  ;  none  have  blinds 
and  other  arrangements  to  admit  the  proper  degree  of  light;  little  or  no 
provisions  are  made  for  securing  habits  of  neatness  and  order,  by  proper 
places  for  hats,  cloaks,  &c.  &c.;  in  forty-eight  instances  the  desks  are  at- 
tached to  the  walls,  so  that  scholars  sit  with  their  backs  to  tl'e  teacher  while 
engaged  in  their  studies  ;  and  when  they  face  him  they  are  obliged  to  lean,  it 
they  rest  at  all,  against  the  edge  of  the  desk  for  support ;  in  fitty-two,  the 
seats  are  without  backs,  and  that  in  most,  the  seats  are  not  of  proper 
elevation  for  children  of  diflerent  sizes,  nor  are  they  so  adapted  to  the 
desks  that  the  scholars  could  write  without  violating  the  laws  of  their 
organization,  and  mducing  deformity  and  ill-health;  thirty-eight  out  of 
the  sixty-tour  are  altogether  unprovided  with  the  means  of  ventilation, 
except  through  the  crevices  about  the  floors  and  sides  of  the  room. 

In  another  coimty,  out  of  fifty  school-houses  taken  at  hazard  from  the 
returns  for  the  county,  forty  are  all  or  in  part  in  the  pubhc  highway; 
twelve  are  in  situations  which  are  wet  and  disagreeable ;  not  one  of  these 
have  any  play-groimd  '  except  the  gardens  and  orchards  '  of  neighbors  ; 
but  two  are  ventilated  by  an  opening  in  the  ceiling ;  in  thirty,  the  scholars 
face  the  wails,  or  the  windows  which  are  in  all  cases  without  blinds  or 
shades ;  in  five  only  are  the  seats  and  desks  properly  arranged  and  of 
proper  heights,  so  as  to  favor  the  health,  the  comfort,  or  the  progress  of 
the  pupils;  and  in  all.  the  dimensions  of  the  room  are  altogether  too  con- 
tracted for  even  the  average  attendance  of  the  district. 

In  another  county,  out  of  forty  school-houses,  but  one  has  any  provision 
for  ventilation;  but  seven  have  seats  with  backs  in  any  case;  the  average 
height  of  the  school-rooms  is  seven  feet ;  the  average  breadth  seventeen  and 
a  half  feet ;  the  average  length,  eighteen  and  a  half  feet,  while  the  average 
attendance  is' over  thirty  children  to  each. 

I  have  been  greatly  discouraged  by  the  entire  destitution  of  maps, 
globes,  and  other  school  apparatus;  by  witnessing  among  the  small 
scholars  great  suffering,  and  the  probable  commencement  of  disease  and 
deformity,  for  want  of  proper  support  for  the  back  and  feet ;  and  an 
almost  entire  neglect  of  those  out-door  conveniences  which  a  civilized 
people  are  said  never  to  forget  or  allude  to.  But  the  ill  location  of  the 
school-houses,  bad  seats  and  desks,  the  entire  want  of  school-libraries, 
globes,  and  (often)  of  suitable  books,  might  be  the  better  borne  with, 
were  not  the  children  shut  out  from  any  tolerable  enjoyment  of  the  vital 
air  of  heaven.  Fifty,  sixty,  or  seventy  little  ones  are  often  crowded 
together  into  a  close  room  quite  insufficient  to  give  pure  air  to  one  quarter 
cf  the  number." 

"  As  I  passed  from  one  school  society  to  another,  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  see  many  of  the  school-houses ;  for  they  stand  generally  on  the  high- 
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way,  and  pome  near  the  travelled  path.  They  are  in  keeping  with 
the  school-houses  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  '  They  are  not  beautiful 
outward,'  and  in  some  which  I  entered  I  found  very  httle  in  the  internal 
structure  and  arrangement  to  approve.  The  desks,  as  usual,  are  where 
they  never  ought  to  be,  against  the  sides  of  the  school-room  and  against 
one  end,  of  the  same  height  for  all  the  children,  who  want  desks,  what- 
ever be  their  size  and  age.  The  seats  are  so  high  that  some  of  the 
children  cannot  get  their  feet  to  the  floor ;  and  in  others  the  height  of  the 
desks  and  seats  are  disproportionate.  While  at  these  desks,  (which  are 
often  too  narrow,)  the  children  are  tempted  to  be  looking  out  at  the  win- 
dows at  every  passing  object,  and  are  liable  at  times  to  be  incommoded 
by  the  too  intense  rays  of  the  sun,  by  the  air,  or  cold ;  their  backs  are 
towfird  their  teacher,  and  not  their  faces.  In  getting  over  their  bench  to 
the  desks,  and  then  in  turning  I'ovmd  from  them,  they  annoy  one  another 
and  distract  tlie  school,  while  the  edge  of  the  desk,  often  hacked,  acts  al- 
ternately upon  the  breast  and  back  like  a  kind  of  saw-fish.  In  some 
instances  still,  the  barbarous  custom  remains,  of  seating  the  little  children 
on  benches  without  backs,  raised  so  high  that  their  feet  hang  dangling." 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  official  documents,  published  in 
1846  and  1847,  and  fair  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  school-houses 
are  spoken  of,  in  the  reports  of  local  committees,  from  different  parts  of 
the  State. 

"  In  one  district  the  school-house  stands  on  the  highway,  with  eighty 
pupils  enrolled  as  in  attendance,  in  a  room  nineteen  and  a  half  feet 
square,  without  any  outbuildings  of  any  kind. 

In  another  in  the  same  town,  the  school-house  is  less  than  seven  feet 
high,  and  the  narrow  slab  seats  are  twenty-one  inches  high,  (four  inches 
higher  than  ordinary  chairs.)  The  Avails,  desks,  &c.,  are  cut  and  marked 
with  all  sorts  of  images,  some  of  which  would  make  heathens  blush. 

In  another,  the  room  is  iburteen  feet  square,  and  six  feet  five  inches 
high.     The  walls  are  very  black." 

"  In  this  town  there  is  one  of  tlie  most  venerable  school  servants  in  the 
State.  The  room  is  small,  and  less  than  seven  feet  high.  Slab  seats 
extend  around  three  sides  of  the  room,  and  are  too  high  for  men.  The 
skill  of  several  generations  must  have  been  expended  in  illustrating  the 
walls  with  lamp  smoke  and  coal  images.  The  crevices  of  the  floor  will 
admit  any  quantity  of  cold  air.  The  door  sill  and  part  of  the  house 
sill  have  rotted  away.  The  day  I  visited  it,  the  teacher  and  pupils  were 
huddled  around  the  stove." 

"In  one  district,  the  house  stands  near  the  travelled^ road,  is  low  and 
small,  being  only  seventeen  feet  by  seventeen,  and  seven  feet  two 
inches  high,  for  the  accommodation  of  sixty  or  seventy  pupils.  The 
seats  on  the  outside  are  from  seventeen  to  eighteen  inches.  The 
walls,  door,  and  sides  of  the  house  are  disfigured  with  obscene  images." 

"  There  are  only  three  good  school-houses  in  the  society ;  only  three 
that  have  any  out-houses.  The  rest  of  the  school-houses  are  in  a  miser- 
able condition.  One  is  thirty-five  or  forty  years  old.  Most  of  them 
have  only  slab  seats,  with  the  legs  sticking  through,  upwards,  like 
hatchel'teeth,  and  high  enough  to  keep  the  legs  of  the  occupants  swing- 
ing. They  are  as  uncomfortable  to  little  children  as  a  pillory.  Seats 
and  desks  are  adorned  with  every  embellishment  that  the  ingenuity  of 
professional  whittlers  can  devise." 
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"  Two  of  our  school-houses,  those  in  the  two  largest  districts,  are  in  a 
bad  condition,  old,  unpainted  and  inconvenient.  They  are  built  and  con- 
structed inside  on  the  old  Connecticut  plan.  Onlj^  one  row  of  desks,  and 
that  fastened  to  the  wall  of  the  school-room,  running  quite  around  it ; 
and  long  forms,  without  backs  to  rest  on,  the  scholars  sitting  with  their 
backs  to  the  centre  of  the  room.  The  other  two  are  in  better  condition, 
though  one  is  constructed  on  the  same  plan  as  above.  The  out-buildings 
are  in  bad  condition  generally.  One  school-house  has  no  out-building 
nor  wood-house.     One  school-house  only  is  painted  outside." 

"  Of  the  nine  school-houses  in  this  society,  not  one  is  really  what  they 
all  ought  to  be.  for  the  morals,  health,  and  intellectual  improvement  of 
the  pupils.  Four  of  them  are  considered  tolerably  good,  having  one  out- 
building, the  other  five  are  hardly  passable.  The  desks  in  most  or  all  of 
them  are  where  they  never  ought  to  be,  against  the  sides  of  the  room 
and  against  one  end,  and  with  few  exceptions,  all  of  a  height,  with  poor 
accommodations  for  loose  clothes,  hats,  &c.;  all  located  on  or  near  some 
highway  ;.no  play-ground  attached  to  any  of  them,  except  the  highway." 


MAINE. 

Extract  from  a  special  '■'■Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Ed 
ucation,  upon  the  subject  of  School-Houses^ 
"  It  is  worthy  of  note,  and  of  most  serious  consideration,  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  returns  speak  of  ill-constructed  school-houses  as  one  of  the 
most  prominent  'defects  in  the  practical  operation  of  the  law  establishing 
common-schools.'     The  strength  and  uniformity  of  the  language    made 
use  of  as  well  as  the  numerous  applications  to  the  members  of  the  board, 
and  their  secretary,  for  information  upon  this  subject,  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  a  wide-spread  evil ;  an  evil,  the  deleterious 
influence  of  which,  unless  it  is  reformed,  and  that  speedily,  is  not  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  present  generation,  but  must  be  entailed  vipon  posterity.     In 
remarking  upon  this  subject,  as  long  ago  as  1832,  it  was  said  by  the 
board  of  censors  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  that  '  if  we 
were  called  upon  to  name  the  most  prominent  defect  in  the  schools  of  our 
country  ;  that  which  contributes  most,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  retard 
the  progress  of  public  education,  and  which   most    loudly  calls   for  a 
prompt  and  thorough  reform,  it  would  be  the  want  of  spacious  and  con- 
venient school-houses.'     From  every  indication,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  remark  is  applicable  to  our  school-houses,  in  their  present  con- 
dition, as  it  was  when  made.     For  the  purpose  of  contributing,  in  some 
small  degree,  towards  effecting  a  reform  for  which  so  urgent  a  necessity 
exists,  and  rendering  some  assistance,  in  the  way  of  counsel,  to  those  who 
are  about  erecting  new  school-houses,  or  remodelling  old  ones,  this  report 
is  prepared,  under  the  direction  of  the  board.     It  makes  no  claim  to  origi- 
nality of  thought  or  language  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  compilation  of  the 
thoughts  and  language  of  others  who  have  given  the  subject  a  careful 
investigation,  whose  opir.ions  are  the  result  of  close  observation  and  long 
experience,  and  are  therefore  entitled  to  our  confidence  and  respect.     To 
save  the  necessity  of  giving  credit,  upon  almost  every  page  of  this  report, 
for  borrowed  langviage,  as  well  as  ideas,  it  may  here  be  remarked,  that 
the  principal  sources  from  which  the  information  herewith  communicated 
has  been  compiled,  are,  the  reports  upon  the  subject  of  school-houses,  by 
Hon.  Horace  Mann  and  Henry  Barnard,  Esq.,  and  '  The  School-master,' 
by  Mr.  George  B.  Emerson  ;  gentlemen  to  whom,  for  their  efforts  in  the 
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tiause,  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  from  the  friends  of  education  ;  a 
debt  which  can  be  discharged  in  no  manner  more  acceptable  to  them, 
than  by  entering  into  their  labors,  and  adopting  and  reducing  to  practice 
their  very  valuable  suggestions." 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Extracts  fTom  '•'■Report  on  the  condition  and  improvement  of  tJie  Pub- 
lic Schools  of  Rhode  Island,  submitted  Nov.  1, 1845,  by  Henry  Barnard, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Schools." 

"  Tlie  condition  of  the  school-houses,  was,  in  my  circuit  through  the 
schools,  brought  early  and  constantly  under  my  notice,  and  to  effect  an 
immediate  and  thorough  reform,  public  attention  was  early  and  earnestly 
called  to  the  subject.  The  many  and  great  evils  to  the  health,  manners, 
morals,  and  intellectual  habits  of  children,  which  grow  out  of  their  bad 
•and  defective  construction  and  appurtenances,  were  discussed  and  ex- 
posed, and  the  advantages  of  more  complete  and  convenient  structures 
pointed  out.  In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation, a  law  authorizing  school  districts  to  lay  and  collect  a  tax  to  repair 
the  old,  and  build  new  school-houses,  was  drai'ted  and  passed ;  and  in 
pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly,  a  document  was  pre- 
pared embod3nng  the  results  of  my  observations  and  reflections  on  the 
general  principles  of  school-architecture,  and  such  plans  and  descriptions 
of  various  structures  recently  erected,  for  large  and  small,  city  and  coun- 
try districts,  and  for  schools  of  different  grades,  as  would  enable  any  com- 
mittee to  act  understandingly,  in  framing  a  plan  suitable  to  the  wants  of 
any  particular  district  or  school.  The  same  document  was  afterwards 
abridged  and  distributed  widely,  as  one  of  the  ^Educational  Tracts,' 
■over  the  state.  I  have  secured  the  building  of  at  least  one  school-house 
in  each  county,  which  can  be  pointed  to  as  a  model  in  all  the  essential 
features  of  location,  construction,  warming,  ventilation,  seats  and  desks, 
and  other  internal  and  external  arrangements. 

Du'.'iag  the  past  two  years,  more  than  fifty  school-houses  have  been 
erected,  or  so  tJioroughly  repaired,  as  to  be  substantially  new — and  most 
of  them  after  plans  anti  directions  given  in  the  above  document,  or  fur- 
nished directly  by  myself,  on  application  from  districts  or  committees." 

"  Of  these,  (three  hundred  and  twelve  school-houses  visited,)  twenty- 
nine  were  owned  by  towns  in  their  corporate  capacity;  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  by  proprietors ;  and  one  hundred  and  forty -five  by  school  dis- 
tricts.    Of  two   hundred  and  eighty  school-houses  from  which  full  re- 
turns were  received,  including  those  in  Providence,  twenty-five  were  in 
very   good   repair;   sixty-two  were  in  ordinary  repair;   and  eighty-six 
were  pronounced  totally  unfit  for  .school  purposes  ;  sixty-five  were  located 
in  the  public  highway,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  directly  on  the  line 
of  the  road,  without  any  yard,  or  out-buildings  attached ;  and  but  twenty- 
one  had  a  play-ground  inclosed.     In  over  two  hundred  school-rooms,  the 
average  height  was  less  than  eight  feet,  Avithout  any  opening  in  the  ceil- 
ing, or  other  etlectual  means  for  ventilation ;  the  seats  and  desks  Avere 
calculated  for  more  than  two  pupils,  arranged  on  two  or  three  sides  of 
the  room,  and  in  most  instances,  where  the  results  of  aptual  measurement 
was  given,  the  highest  seats  were  over  eighteen  inches  from  the  floor, 
and  the  lowest,  except  in  twenty-five  schools,  were  over  fourteen  inches 
for  the  youngest  pupils,  and  these  seats  were  unprovided  with  backs. 
Two  hundred  and  seventy  schools  were  unfurnished  with  a  clock,  black- 
hoard,  or  thermometer,  and  only  five  Vt^ere  provided  with  a  scraper  and 
mat  for  the  feet." 
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THE  RHODE  ISLAND  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction  wa^ 
held  at  the  State  House,  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives,  on  Thursday  eve- 
ning, January  7th,  1847.  The  meeting  was  opened  by  a  brief  address 
from  the  President,  John  Kingsbury,  Esq.,  after  which  Mr.  Perry  sub- 
mitted the  following  Report  on  behalf  of  the  committee. 

The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee 
OF  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction- 

The  Executive  Committee  are  required  by  the  Constitution  to  present 
at  the  close  of  the  year  a  report  of  their  doings,  and  of  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  cause  they  have  labored  to  promote.  Ours  is  a 
cheerful  duty.  Never  has  the  cause  of  education  in  our  State  present- 
ed so  cheering  an  aspect  as  at  this  time.  An  interest  is  awakened  and 
displaying  itself  in  ways  too  obvious  for  mistake.  All  realize  and  lament 
t!ie  apathy  and  neglect,  which  formerly  characterized  our  State  in  respect 
to  its  provision  for  general  education,  and  most  look  forward  with  hope 
and  confidence  to  the  train  of  measures  now  in  progress  to  compensate 
for  past  remissness.  A  defective  system  of  general  education  is  allowed 
to  be  a  waste  of  time,  money  and  effort,  while  a  good  system,  judiciously 
and  efficiently  administered,  is  true  economy  and  sound  policy. 

We  are  now  at  an  interesting  period  in  our  enterprise.  Having  cast 
aside  some  of  the  weights  and  obstacles,  that  formerly  hindered  our  pro- 
gress, we  are  now  entering  upon  our  work  with  increased  facilities  and 

with  corresponding  responsibilities.     Greater  results  are  expected    than 
6a 
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have  been  before  accomplished,  and  these  results  can  be  secured  only 
through  their  appropriate  means.  Wisdom,  moderation  and  judicious 
action  are  needed  to  turn  the  advantages,  which  have  already  been 
gained,  to  practical  account,  and  to  direct  the  interest  awakened  into  its 
appropriate  channel. 

The  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction  has  now  fairly  enlisted  in  the 
cause  of  popular  education.  Two  years'  experience  has  served  but  to 
quicken  its  interest  and  renew  its  energies.  It  has  adopted  the  seal  of 
the  State,  supported  by  appropriate  emblems, — Religion  and  Education. 
Upon  the  top  of  its  device  waves  a  flag  inscribed, — "In  God  we  hope," — 
Next  below  stands  the  anchor,  a  firm  protection  against  the  battling  ele- 
ments. On  one  side,  the  temple  of  religion  shoots  her  spire  towards 
heaven  ;  on  the  other,  stand  the  fair  proportions  of  a  neat  and  well 
shaded  school  house.  The  shield,  thus  inscribed,  rests  upon  an  open 
volume, — the  volume  of  revelation  and  of  nature,  open  alike  to  all.  Yet 
all  cannot  read  and  understand  it.  Special  preparation  is  required. 
Here,  this  society  comes  in  to  render  aid  and  assistance.  It  would  lead 
all  into  the  great  high  way  of  intelligence,  virtue  and  peace.  It  would 
see  such  a  provision  of  means  as  to  enable  each  child,  by  the  exercise 
of  his  own  power,  to  comprehend  the  great  lessons  of  Divine  Providence. 
It  would  see  the  moral  and  intellectual  energies  of  the  State  duly  devel- 
oped, and  the  stains  of  ignorance  and  passion  wiped  forever  from  our 
broad  escutcheon. 

With  this  object  in  view,  and  deeply  impressed  with  its  importance, 
the  Executive  Committee  have  proceeded  in  the  discharge  of  their  du- 
ties. They  have  held  repeated  meetings  to  devise  measures  and  decide 
upon  plans  of  action.  The  pecuniary  resources  of  the  society,  are,  it  is 
known,  small  ;  each  member  contributing,  on  signing  the  constitution, 
a  trifling  sum  ;  but  the  cause  it  advocates  has  raised  up  for  it  friends, 
who  have  generously  contributed  to  its  means  of  usefulness  and  influ- 
ence. By  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  president  and  the  generosity  of 
numerous  public  spirited  citizens  a  special  fund  has  been  raised,  and 
used  under  the  direction  of  a  special  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  principally  for  three  objects: — I.  To  circulate  edu- 
cational Tracts  and  Periodicals;  2.  To  employ  an  agent;  3.  To  sus- 
tain Teacher's  Institutes.  Without  this  well-timed  and  well  directed 
aid,  comparatively  little  could  have  been  done  by  the  Institute. 

1.  In  all  their  eflforts,  the  great  aim  of  the  Executive  Committee  has 
been  to  cooperate  with  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  and  aid 
him  in  accomplishing  the  leading  purpose  of  his  agency.  At  his  sug- 
gestion and  from  a  full  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  State,  three  se- 
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ries  of  publications  were  commenced,  and  have  been  completed  within 
the  last  year.  The  subscription  price  was  put  lower  than  the  first  cost 
to  induce  a  large  circulation,  and  thereby  increase  the  usefulness  of  the 
publications.  The  Commisssioner  discharged,  without  compensation, 
the  duties  of  editor  and  conductor.  A  part  of  the  deficiency  of  receipts 
has  been  supplied  from  the  special  fund,  and  the  remaining  and  much 
the  larger  part,  by  the  Commissioner  from  his  own  resources. 

Special  acknowledgements  are  due  Mr.  Hartshorn  for  the  important 
assistance  he  rendered  in  discharging  the  duties  of  business  agent  for 
the  Journal.  The  character  of  the  publications  is  too  well  know  to  re- 
quire a  detailed  account  from  the  Executive  Committee.  The  Journal 
and  Extra  Journal,  comprising  470  pages,  form  a  book  of  reference  of 
great  value  and  interest.  The  Educational  Tracts,  nine  in  number,  and 
comprising  141  pages,  were  prepared  to  meet  the  immediate  wants  of 
the  community,  though  some  of  them  are  worthy  of  lasting  preservation, 
both  on  account  of  their  subjects  and  the  clear  and  forcible  manner  in 
which  they  are  illustrated.  The  first  five  Tracts  were  printed  previous 
to  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute.  The  subject  of  No-  6  is, — 
"  Aids  to  English  Composition."  No  7,  "  Oral  Instruction  in  English 
Grammar."  No.  8,  "  The  cooperation  of  parents  solicited  by  the  teach- 
er of  their  children."  No.  9,  "  The  cooperation  of  children  solicited 
by  their  teacher."  The  Committee  have  had  little  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing of  the  usefulness  of  these  publications  except  by  their  practical  char- 
acter, the  avidity  with  which  they  have  been  sought  and  read  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State,  and  the  fact  that  they  have  in  a  limited  form  and 
extent  been  reprinted  and  circulated  in  other  States.  An  edition  of 
2000  copies  or  more  of  each  series  was  printed  ;  1600  of  these  have 
been  circulated,  and  the  remaining  400  are  ready  to  be  distributed  as 
soon  as  they  shall  be  called  for  to  supply  existing  wants  in  the  districts. 

Another  volume  of  the  Journal  is  needed,  which  shall  contain  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  condition  and  means  of  education  in  each  town, 
together  with  lectures  and  other  valuable  information  upon  the  general 
subject.  It  is  thought  that  a  volume  might  be  printed,  which  would  add 
to  the  interests  of  the  cause,  without  incurring  so  great  an  expense  be- 
yond the  income  as  was  occasioned  by  the  publication  of  the  first 
volume. 

2.  Mr.  William  S.  Baker,  of  Warwick,  has  acted  as  agent  of  the  In- 
stitute for  eight  months  within  two  years.  He  has  passed  his  time  in 
lecturing,  visiting  schools,  and  in  other  ways  laboring  to  promote  the 
general  object  of  the  Institute.     Mr.  Baker  has  lectured  in  29  out  of  the 
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31  towns  and  visited  a  large  majority  of  the  districts  in  them.  He  has 
every  where  been  received  with  kindness  and  listened  to  with  attention, 
and  it  is  believed  that  his  efforts,  under  the  joint  direction  of  the  Com- 
missioner and  of  the  special  Committee  have  been  instrumental  in  awake- 
ning much  interest  and  giving  it  a  practical  direction.  The  clear  and 
vivid  expression  of  truth  through  the  medium  of  the  voice  is  a  means  of 
influence,  which  may  be  effectually  employed  in  carrying  out  the  inten- 
tion of  a  system  of  general  education. 

3.  Arrangements  were  made  by  the  Executive  Committee  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Barnard  for  holding  a  Teachers*  Institute  in  this  city 
during  the  second  week  in  the  month  of  November. — Teachers  from 
all  parts  of  the  State  were  invited  to  be  present  and  participate  in  the 
privilege  of  the  occasion  without  incurring  for  themselves  the  expense 
of  board.  Upwards  of  two  hundred  responded  to  the  call,  and  indica- 
ted by  their  regular  attendance  and  cheerful  attention  that  they  both  en- 
joyed the  exercises  and  were  benefited  by  them. 

Meetings  of  this  kind  are  indispensable  to  the  successful  operation  of 
a  good  system  of  Public  Schools.  They  afford  teachers  and  such  as 
propose  to  teach,  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  best 
modes  of  instruction  and  discipline,  and  tend  to  elevate  all  the  schools 
to  a  standard  of  uniform  excellence.  Rhode  Island  was  the  first  State 
in  the  Union  to  sanction  Teachers'  Institutes  by  legal  enactment,  though 
she  has  not  been  the  first  to  appropriate  the  means  to  secure  their  bene- 
fits. The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  establish  them  but  not  to  draw 
any  thing  from  the  general  treasury  to  meet  their  current  expenses.  His 
position  is  in  this  respect  somewhat  peculiar—  authorized  to  do  a  work 
without  being  provided  with  ihemeans  to  do  it.  This  society  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Commissioner  has  thus  far  been  responsible  for  the  expen- 
ses incurred  to  sustain  these  Institutes,  but  the  gentlemen,  who  have  con- 
tributed these  funds  will  no  longer  be  willing  to  take  the  responsibility, 
which  belongs  to  the  State ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  attention  of 
our  legislators  may  forthwith  be  directed  to  the  importance  and  necessi- 
ty of  a  special  appropriation  for  this  object.  Massachusetts  appropriates 
$2,500  annually  for  this  object,  and  a  proportionate  amount  could  not  be 
more  judiciously  and  advantageously  expended  by  Rhode  Island.  It 
would  tend  to  secure  the  best  use  of  the  annual  school  appropriation  and 
effectually  to  convert  the  whole  into  intelligence  and  virtue,  possessed 
by  her  youth  and  embryo  citizens. 

In  immediate  connection  with  Teachers'  Institutes,  the  Commissioner 
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is  authorized    to  establish   one   thoroughly   organized  Normal  School. 
This  provision  of  the  law  and  means  of  forming  good  teachers  has  as 
yet  received  but  little  attention.     Indeed,  there  is  much  vagueness  and 
misapprehension  respecting  the  nature  and  use  of  the  Normal   school 
contemplated,  and  some,  for  these  reasons,  we  suspect,  question  the  ex- 
pediency of  establishing  it,  believing  that  the  advantages  to  be   derived 
would  not  be  commensurate  with  the  necessary  outlay  for  its  establish- 
ment and  maintenance.     It  is  desirable  that  the  subject  undergo  a  can- 
did and   thorough   investigation,  and  that  the  truth  be  made  to  appear. 
The  idea  is  preposterous  and  the  undertaking  would  be  quixotic,  to  make 
good  teachers  out   of  all,  desiring  to  become  such,  though  they  might 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  best  Normal    Schools  and   Institutes  in  the 
land.     No  impossibilities  are  however  proposed  and  no  miracles  expect- 
ed to  be  wrought.     Relying  upon  the  simple  principle  that  teachers  are, 
like  all   men,    capable  of  improvement,   we  propose,   by  providing   the 
yneans,  to  take  away  all  excuse  for  neglect,  and  thus  virtually  to  give  an 
impulse  to  their  improvement.     The  position  of  teachers,  and  the  rela- 
tion they  sustain  to  the  moral  and  pecuniary  interests  of  the  State,  justify 
and  require  special  efforts  in  their  behalf.     They   are  a  main  spring  in 
our  system  of  Public  Schools.     On  their  spirit,  aim  and  power  depends, 
in  a  great  measure,   the  working  of  the  system.     They  must  be  sought 
out  and  brought  forward  by  direct  and  systematic   means.     How  shall 
this  be  done  ]  is  the  question.     First  and  mainly,  we  reply,  by  the  force 
of  public    sentiment.     The   community  must  appreciate,  demand   and 
pay  professoinal  merit.     The  demand  will  do  much  to  create  the  supply  ; 
so  will,  also,   the  supply  to  create  the  demand.     We  must  work  in  both 
ways, — elevate  the  teachers  and  the  community,  and  their  influence  will 
be  reciprocal.     The  kind   of  elevation  needed  by  teachers  comes  from 
moral   and    intellectual   power,  and  tact  and  skill   in  their    profession. 
Their   training   can,  doubtless,  be  best  conducted  in  its  early  stages  in 
the  common  schools      There,  the  object  is  to  develope  the  character  in 
its  true  proportions,  and  prepare  our  youth  to  enter  on  vantage  ground 
into  the  various  walks  of  life. — But  those,  who  design  to  teach,  cannot 
there  receive  the  special  preparation  which  they  need. 

Teachers'  Institutes,  as  they  are  now  conducted,  have  their  object, 
and  a  good  one  it  is,  and  well  do  they  answer  it.  But  they  do  not  cover 
the  whole  ground.  They  are  temporary  and  unsettled  in  their  charac- 
ter. They  do  not  afford  an  opportunity  for  a  thorough  and  systematic 
course  of  instruction.     They  give  teachers  and  those  who  desire  to  be- 
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come  such  a  mere  "  brush."  They  stir  but  for  the  moment  the  blood, 
which  has  become  thick  by  inactivity.  We  want  it  chased  through  the 
veins,  till  every  fibre  is  reached,  and  the  whole  system  invigorated.  We 
want  their  aims  and  purposes  raised,  and  their  minds  impressed  with  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  their  calling.  We  want  them  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  an  institution,  where  the  very  atmosphere  will  brace  them 
for  their  peculiar  and  responsible  duties ;  where  they  will  be  shown  the 
importance  of  good  manners,  correct  habits,  clear  thoughts,  and  force 
and  accuracy  of  expression,  and  where  the  principles  of  good  govern- 
ment and  instruction  will  be  set  forth  and  illustrated  by  example  and 
precept. 

The  object  aimed  at  is  of  unquestionable  importance.  The  best  talents 
of  the  community  should  be  enlisted  in  the  profession  of  the  teacher, 
and  with  them  should  be  associated  those  accomplishments  and  attrac- 
tions which  give  power  and  influence  over  mind  and  character.  Art 
and  skill  have  here  their  most  appropriate  work.  The  tender  and  plas- 
tic powers  of  youth  are  to  be  developed.  New  worlds  of  thought,  feel- 
ing and  desire  are  to  be  explored.  Guides  are  wanted.  Who  shall 
step  forth  and  lead  the  way  ?  Not  surely  the  common  travelers,  who 
have  no  special  fitness  or  preparation.  We  want  men  of  clear  foresight 
and  steadiness  of  purpose,  who  have  themselves  traveled  the  ground  un- 
der good  guides,  and  marked  the  ways  with  careful  forethought.  How 
can  we  secure  them  1  We  are  not  disposed  to  disparage  the  agencies 
now  employed,  nor  the  results  effected  by  them.  We  would  keep  what 
good  we  possess,  and  get  what  more  we  can.  We  wish  to  see  these 
agencies  continued,  and  with  them,  others  of  a  kindred,  though  some- 
what different  character,  which  shall  reach  in  the  same  direction,  but 
beyond  them.  We  wish  to  see  the  weight  and  disabilities  more  effect- 
ually removed  from  the  professional  teacher.  Let  him  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  rise.  Give  him  the  means,  and  bid  him  shake  off"  the  stain  of 
ignorance.  Make  permanent  provision  for  his  instruction,  and  he  will 
not  fail  to  profit  by  it.  Each  profession  must  be  cared  for  and  provided 
for.  Left  to  itself,  it  will  suflfer  in  character  and  in  reputation.  The 
teachers'  profession  forms  no  exception.  It  now  shows  marks  of  its 
former  treatment.  Its  intrinsic  importance  and  just  claims  to  the  favor- 
able regards  of  the  community  should  shield  it  from  neglect-  It  cannot 
be  neglected.  Its  wants  are  imperative;  and  they  must  receive  atten- 
tion, or  our  whole  system  of  education  fails  in  consequence. ,  The  wants 
of  the  profession,  numerous  and  various  as  they  are,  can  be  permanently 
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provided  for,  only  by  the  establishment  of  an  institution,  which  looks 
directly  and  solely  to  them,  as  they  exist  in  the  character  and  aims  of 
the  experienced  and  of  the  inexperienced.  This  institution  should  par- 
take of  the  character  of  a  permanent  Teachers'  Institute  and  of  a  Nor- 
mal school,  and  combine  the  privileges  of  both.  It  need  not  and  will 
not  diminish  effort  in  other  directions,  but  will  rather  stimulate  to  o-reat- 
er  activity.  It  need  not  distract  attention  from  old  and  tried  means, 
but  rather  add  another  of  the  same  general  character  to  those  already 
existing.  Nothing  can  be  lost;  much  may  and  must  be  gained.  The 
plan  is  practicable.  It  has  been  tried  in  our  midst  to  a  limited  extent 
under  the  form  of  Teachers'  Institutes.  Carried  out,  it  will  tend,  from 
its  general  influence  and  peculiar  privileges,*to  give  character  and  stand- 
ing to  the  schools  of  the  State  ; — omitted,  the  schools  cannot  attain  that 
standard  of  elevation  which  the  completeness  of  our  system  is  designed 
to  effect. 

Since  our  last  annual  meeting,  some  practical  results  have  appeared 
of  a  very  gratifying  character.  A  large  number  of  new  school-houses 
have  been  built,  and  many  old  ones  repaired.  Some  of  the  buildings  are 
worthy  of  the  cause  they  are  designed  to  promote,  being  models  of  neat- 
ness, convenience,  and  architectural  taste.  We  mention  two  in  North 
Providence,  which  we  have  had  the  pleasure  to  examine,  though  we 
learn  there  are  many  of  like  merit  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  One 
was  erected  by  the  First  District  in  Pawtucket,  and  the  other,  yet  in- 
complete, by  Zachariah  Allen,  Esq.,  at  Allendale.  They  are  perfect  in 
themselves,  though  differing  widely  in  their  features  and  general  propor- 
tions. A  view  of  either  will  amply  repay  a  visit  to  those  interested  in 
school  architecture.  We  might  instance  the  striking  results  which  have 
been  wrought  in  Coventry  and  other  agricultural  districts  and  manufac- 
turing villages,  but  we  trust  we  shall  have  a  more  faithful  account  of 
these  from  another  source. 

The  town  committees  and  trustees  are  generally  organized  and 
moving  forward  agreeably  to  the  provision  of  the  late  school  act.  A 
more  thorough  supervision  is  generally  exercised  over  the  schools.  The 
teachers  undergo  a  more  critical  examination.  Visits  to  the  school- 
rooms by  parents  and  committee-men  are  less  infrequent.  A  system  of 
general  regulations  is  adopted  in  many  towns,  which  tends  to  uniformity 
and  excellence.     The  multiplicity  and  heterogeneous  mass  of  text-books 

is  giving  place  to  a  proper  number  of  uniform  and  well  selected  books 

The  number  of  annual  schools  has  greatly  increased,  and  the  compensa- 
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tion  of  teachers  is  more  libera!  than  ever  before.  Faithful  and  efficient 
teachers  are  better  appreciated  ;  while  unfaithful  and  inefficient  ones  re- 
ceive less  encouragement.  Apparatus,  maps,  and  other  means  of  visible 
illustrations  have  been  provided  in  a  good  number  of  districts.  Teach- 
ers labor  with  more  faithfulness  and  assiduity  to  improve  themselves  and 
their  pupils,  and  school  committee-men  manifest  more  earnestness  and 
efficiency  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

The  Executive  Committee  have,  however,  been  led  to  believe,  from 
facts  which  have  come  to  their  knowledge,  that  something  more  should 
be  done  in  many  of  our  towns  to  secure  a  more  active  and  vigilant  su- 
pervision and  faithful  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  schools.  In  some 
towns  are  to  be  found  men  bf  leisure,  ability,  and  public  spirit,  who  are 
willing  to  devote  the  requisite  time  and  effi^rt  gratuitously  to  the  schools. 
But  where  such  men  are  not  found,  the  schools  are  apt  to  languish,  un- 
less otherwise  specially  provided  for.  We  would  here  suggest  two  plans, 
which  have  been  tried  to  some  extent,  and  favorably  regarded.  The 
first  is  the  course  pursued  this  year  by  the  town  of  Smithfield,  where 
three  well-qualified  men  are  authorized  to  discharge  all  the  duties  of 
school  committee-men,  and  receive  a  compensation  for  their  services. 
The  other  is  the  plan  which  was  urged  at  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Institute,  and  adopted  in  Providence,  Cumberland,  and  Hopkinton,  that 
the  general  committee  of  oneor  more  towns  employ  a  suitable  individual 
to  carry  out  more  effectually  their  plans  and  views.  This  tends  to  secure 
the  benefits  of  skill  and  experience  in  the  management  of  the  schools ; 
since  the  same  committee  will  consent,  under  such  circumstances,  to 
perform  for  a  successive  course  of  years,  the  requisite  amount  of  duty, 
and  will  find  it  for  their  interest  to  employ  the  individual  to  superintend 
the  schools,  who  has  a  full  knowledge  of  their  condition  and  wants. 
The  work  is  most  apt  to  be  neglected,  where,  on  account  of  its  being 
great,  it  is  divided  among  many  committee-men.  This  division  of  re- 
sponsibility is  usually  regarded  as  a  virtual  release  from  it.  Our  chief 
object  here  is  to  use  the  importance  of  a  proper  supervision  and  atten- 
tion to  the  wants  of  the  schools,  leaving  it  for  the  wisdom  of  the  com- 
munity to  devise  the  best  measures  to  secure  them. 

Frequent  changes  in  the  situation  of  teachers  should  be  avoided,  as 
subversive  of  the  highest  interests  of  the  community.  The  former  lose 
in  character  and  influence,  and  the  latter  in  service. 

Further  efforts  should  also  be  made  to  bring  about  a  gradation  of 
schools,  and  to  continue  the  schools  during  the  year  or  a  larger  part  of 
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it.  The  first  may  be,  and  occasionally  is  secured  by  uniting  two  or 
more  contiguous  districts.  The  inconvenience  of  going  some  distance 
to  school  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  so  great  an  evil  to  a  pupil,  as  not  to 
receive  the  instruction  suited  to  his  wants  after  he  arives  there.  To  se- 
cure the  latter  object,  such  an  intensity  of  interest  should  be  excited  as 
to  loosen  the  purse-strings  of  the  people.  Also,  it  is  believed,  that  the 
growing  practice  of  employing  female  teachers  may  become  more  gen- 
eral with  advantage  to  the  schools. 

The  Executive  Committee  would  further  urge  the  importance  of  two 
means  of  general  education,  which  were  commended  to  the  attention  of 
the  Institute  in  the  first  annual  report.  1.  Every  considerable  village 
may  secure  to  itself  the  benefits  of  a  course  of  lectures  by  making  the 
necessary  arrangements,  and  paying  the  current  expenses  of  the  lecturers. 
2.  It  is  desirable  that  a  library  be  established  in  every  district  in  the 
State,  and  used  under  proper  regulations  for  the  benefit  of  the  children 
and  inhabitants  thereof. 

The  Executive  Committee  have  but  glanced  at  the  topics  which  have 
come  up  before  them  for  consideration.  The  amount  of  good  that  has 
already  been  done  for  the  cause  of  education  in  the  State  only  shows  the 
necessity  of  doing  more  to  secure  the  full  benefits.  They  are  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  whole  subject,  and  earnestly  invite  the  citi- 
zens of  the  State  to  continue  to  cooperate  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of 
that  cause  which  underlies  all  the  great  interests  of  the  State,  and  is  the 
ioundation  and  pillar  upon  which  rests  the  broad  fabric  of  our  republican 
ustitutions, — the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people. 

In  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

AMOS  PERRY. 


After  the  reading  of  the  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  remarks 
and  facts  were  submitted  on  the  present  condition  of  the  schools,  on 
school  libraries,  and  the  further  improvement  of  education  in  the  State, 
by  Dr.  Wayland,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Manchester,  of  Portsmouth,  Dr.  Bal- 
lou,  of  Cumberland,  Rev.  Mr.  Vernon,  of  Kingston,  Rev.  Mr.  Vail,  of 
Westerly,  Mr.  Whipple,  of  Coventry,  Mr.  Baker,  of  Warwick,  Mr. 
Hunter,  of  Newport,  Mr.  Davis,  of  North  Providence,  and  other  gentle- 
1   men. 

I       The  Report  of  the  Treasurer  was  read,  and  referred  with  the  vouchers, 
to  Auditors. 

A  memorial  to  the  General  Assembly  favorable  to  sending  a  bound 
6b 
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volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instructibn  to 
every  district,  was  adopted,  and  Messrs.  Ballou,  Bosworth  and  Davis, 
appointed  a  committee  to  present  the  same. 

A  resolution  directing  the  Executive  Committee  to  take  such  steps  as 
they  shall  think  expedient,  towards  the  introduction  of  town  and  district 
libraries,  was  passed. 

The  following  officers,  nominated  by  the  committee  appointed  for  this 
purpose,  were  elected  for  the  year  ensuing. 

John  Kingsbury,  President. 

E.   R.   Potter,    1st  Vice  President. 

Jesse  S.  Tourtellot,       2d     "  " 

C.  G.  Perry,  3d     "  " 

Rev.  Thomas  Shepard,  4</t     "  " 

John  J.  Kelton,  5th     "  " 

Nathan  Bishop,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

J.  D.  Giddings,  Recording  Secretary. 

T.  C.  Hartshorn,  Treasurer. 
Tlxccutive  Committee — William  Gammell,  Joseph  T.  Sisson,  John  B. 
Tallman,   L.   W.   Ballou,  Rev.   John  Boyden,  Jr.,  Amos  Perry,   Caleb 
Farnum,  Jr.,  Samuel  Green,  George  C.  Wilson,  W.  S.  Baker,  Thomas 
R.  Hazard. 

The  appearance  and  remarks  of  the  Hon.  William  Hunter  gave  much 
interest  to  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting.  His  allusion  to  the 
condition  of  education  in  the  State,  fifty  years  ago,  as  contrasted  with 
what  he  had  heard  of  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  of  Providence, 
and  other  parts  of  the  State  was  intensely  interesting.  He  stated  that  he 
remembered  the  time  when  the  town  of  Providence  was  refused  by  the 
Legislature  permission  to  tax  itself  for  school  purposes.  Founded  as  the 
Slate  was  upon  the  great  ideas  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  friends 
of  the  State  must  rear  a  safe  structure  worthy  of  the  foundations. 

The  Report  of  tha  Executive  Committee  of  the  Rhode  Island  Insti- 
tute of  Instruction,  presents  two  important  subjects  for  the  consideration 
and  action  of  the  friends  of  popular  improvement  in  this  State — the  pro- 
fessional training  of  teachers  by  means  of  a  Normal  School,  and  the  car- 
rying on  the  work  of  education  in  the  community  among  the  old,  as 
well  as  the  young,  with  those  who  are  still  in  the  schools,  and  those  who 
have  passed  beyond  its  walls,  on  subjects  treated  of  in  text-books,  and 
on  subjects  which  are  beyond  their  scope,  by  means  of  libraries  of  well 
selected  books.  To  both  of  these  instrumentalities  we  have  repeatedly, 
and  in  various  ways,  called  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  and  of  the 
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people,  and  we  are  rejoiced  to  have  our  efforts  seconded  by  the  influence 
of  the  Institute. 

We  propose  to  devote  the  remaining  pages  of  this  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal to  the  subjects  of  Libraries  and  a  Normal  school. 

LIBRARIES. 

In  place  of  any  thoughts  of  our  own  on  the  value  of  books  and  public 
libraries — of  a  taste  for  reading,  and  of  opportunities  for  gratifying  it  by 
easy  access  to  a  collection  of  good  books,  we  will  adduce  the  testimony 
of  men,  whose  minds  have  been  enriched  and  strengthened  by  access  to 
libraries,  and  whose  highest  and  purest  pleasures  have  been  derived  from 
this  source. 

"  A  child  doomed,"  says  Dr.  Channing  in  his  invaluable  work  on  Self- 
culture,  "to  utter  loneliness,  growing  up  without  sight  or  sound  of  hu- 
man beings,  would  not  put  forth  equal  power  with  many  brutes  ;  and  a 
man  never  brought  into  contact  with  minds  superior  to  his  own,  will 
probably  run  one  and  the  same  dull  round  of  thought  and  action  to  the 
end  of  life.  It  is  chiefly  through  books  that  we  enjoy  intercourse  with 
superior  minds,  and  these  invaluable  means  of  communication  are  in 
the  reach  of  all.  In  the  best  books  great  men  talk  to  us,  give  us  their 
most  precious  thoughts,  and  pour  their  souls  into  ours.  God  be  thanked 
for  books.  They  are  the  voices  of  the  distant  and  the  dead,  and  make  us 
heirs  of  the  spiritual  life  of  past  ages.  Books  are  the  true  levellers.  They 
give  to  all  who  will  faithfully  use  them,  the  society,  the  spiritual  presence 
of  the  best  and  greatest  of  our  race.  No  matter  how  poor  I  am.  No 
matter  tliough  the  prosperous  of  my  own  time  will  not  enter  my  obscure 
dwelling.  If  the  Sacred  Writers  will  enter  aiid  take  up  their  abode 
under  my  roof,  if  Milton  will  cross  my  threshold  to  sing  to  me  of  Para- 
dise, and  Shakspeare  to  open  to  me  the  worlds  of  imagination  and  the 
workings  of  the  human  heart,  and  Franklin  to  enrich  me  with  his  prac- 
tical wisdom,  1  shall  not  pine  (or  want  of  intellectual  companioii.ship, 
and  I  may  become  a  cultivated  man  though  excluded  from  what  is  called 
the  best  society  in  the  place  where  I  live. 

"  Nothing  can  supply  the  place  of  books.  They  are  cheerino-  or 
soothing  companions  in  solitude,  illness,  aflSiction.  The  wealth  of  both 
continents  would  be  no  equivalent  for  the  good  they  impart.  Let  every 
man,  if  possible,  gather  some  good  books  under  his  roof,  and  obtain  ac- 
cess for  himself  and  family  to  some  social  libary.  Almost  any  luxury 
should  be  sacrificed  to  this.  One  of  the  very  interesting  features  of  our 
times,  is  the  multiplication  of  books,  and  their  distribution  through  all 
conditions  of  society.  At  a  small  expense  a  man  may  now  possess  him- 
self of  the  most  precious  treasures  of  English  literature.  Books  once 
confined  to  a  few  by  their  costliness,  are  now  accessible  to  the  multitude  : 
and  in  this  way  a  change  of  habits  is  going  on  in  society,  highly  favorable 
to  the  culture  of  the  people.  Instead  of  depending  on  casual  rumor,  and 
loose  conversation,  for  most  of  their  knowledge  and  objects  of  thought; 
instead  of  forming  their  judgments  in  crowds,  and  receiving  their  chief 
excitement  from  the  voice  of  neighbors,  men  are  now  learning  to  study 
and  reflect  alone,  to  follow  out  subjects  continuously,  to  determine  for 
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themselves  what  shall  engage  their  minds,  and  to  call  to  their  aid  the 
knowledge,  original  views,  and  reasonings  of  men  of  all  countries  and 
ages  ;  and  the  results  must  be,  a  deliberateness  and  uidependence  of  judg- 
ment, and  a  thoroughness  and  extent  of  information,  unknown  in  former 
times.  The  diffusion  of  these  silent  teachers,  books,  through  the  whole 
community,  is  to  work  greater  effects  than  artillery,  machinery,  and  legis- 
lation.    Its  peaceful  agency  is  to  supersede  stormy  revolutions.'"' 

"Of  all  amusements  that  can  possibly  be  imagined,"  says  Sir  John 
Herschel,  the  distinguished  astronomer,  "  for  a  hard-working  man  after 
his  toil,  or  in  its  intervals,  there  is  nothing  like  reading  an  interesting 
newspaper  or  book.  It  calls  for  no  bodily  exertion,  of  which  he  has 
already  had  enough,  or  perhaps  too  much.  It  relieves  his  home  of  its 
dullness  and  sameness.  It  transports  him  into  a  livelier  and  gayer,  and 
more  diversified  and  interesting  scene  ;  and  while  he  enjoys  himself  there, 
he  may  forget  the  evil  of  the  present  moment  fully  as  much  as  if  he 
were  ever  so  drunk, — with  the  great  advantage  of  finding  himself  next 
day  with  the  money  in  his  pocket,  or  at  least  laid  out  in  real  necessaries 
and  comforts  for  himself  and  family, — and  without  a  headache.  Nay,  it 
accompanies  him  to  his  next  day's  work ;  and  if  what  he  he  has  been 
reading  be  any  thing  above  the  idlest  and  lightest,  gives  him  something 
to  think  of,  besides  the  mere  mechanical  drugery  of  his  every-day  occu- 
pation,— something  he  cau  enjoy  while  absent,  and  look  forward  to  with 
pleasure.  If  I  were  to  pray  for  a  taste  which  should  stand  me  in  stead, 
under  every  variety  of  circumstances,  and  be  a  source  of  happiness  and 
cheerfulness  to  me  through  life,  and  a  shield  against  its  ills,  however 
things  might  go  amiss,  and  the  world  frown  upon  me,  it  would  be  a  taste 
for  reading." 

To  the  same  purport  are  the  remarks  of  Macauley,  whose  contributions 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review  constitute  a  valuable  part  of  modern  English 
literature  in  the  department  of  historical  and  belles  letters  criticism. 

"There  is,  I  may  well  say,  no  wealth,  there  is  no  power,  there  is  no 
rank,  which  I  would  accept,  if  in  exchange  I  were  to  be  deprived  of  my 
books,  of  the  privilege  of  conversing  with  the  greatest  miiids  of  all  past 
ages,  of  searching  after  the  truth,  of  contemplating  th^  beautiful,  of  liv- 
ing with  the  distant,  the  unreal,  the  past,  and  the  future.  Knovvino-,  as  I 
do,  what  it  is  to  enjoy  these  pleasures  myself,  I  do  not  grudge  them  to  the 
laboring  men,  who,  by  their  honorable,  independent,  and  gallant  efforts, 
have  advanced  themselves  within  their  reach ;  and  owing  all  that  I  owe 
to  the  soothing  influences  of  literature,  I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself, 
if  I  grudged  the  same  advantages  to  them." 

With  what  fervid  eloquence  does  one  of  our  American  scholars  and 
statesmen, — the  Hon.  Rufus  Choate,  in  his  speech  on  the  disposition  of 
the  Smithsonian  Donation,  plead  for  the  establishment  of  a  Library,  wor- 
thy of  the  nation  and  of  the  age. 

"No  body  can  doubt  that  such  a  library  comes  within  the  terms  and 
spirit  of  the  trust.  That  directs  us  '  to  increase  and  diffuse  knowledge 
among  men.'     And  does  not  the  judgment  of  all  the  wise  ;  does  not  the 
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experience  of  all  enlightened  states  ;  does  not  the  whole  history  of  civili- 
zation concur  to  declare  that  a  various  and  ample  library  is  one  of  ihe  sur- 
est, most  constant,  most  permanent,  and  most  economical  instrumentalities 
to  increase,  and  diffuse  knowledge  ?  There  it  would  be, — durable  as  lib- 
erty, durable  as  the  union  ;  a  vast  storehouse,  a  vast  treasury,  of  all  the 
facts  which  make  up  the  history  of  man  and  of  nature,  so  far  as  that  his- 
tory has  been  written  ;  of  all  the  truths  which  the  inquiries  and  experi- 
ences of  all  the  races  and  ages  have  found  out ;  of  all  the  opinions  that 
have  been  promulgated ;  of  all  the  emotions,  images,  sentiments,  exam- 
ples, of  all  the  richest  and  most  instructive  literatures  ;  the  whole  past 
speakino-  to  the  present  and  the  future;  a  silent,  yet  wise  and  eloquent 
teacher ;  dead  yet  speaking — not  dead  !  for  Milton  has  told  us  that  a '  good 
book  is  not  absolutely  a  dead  thing — the  precious  life-blood  rather  of  a 
master  spirit  ;  a  seasoned  life  of  man  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  pur- 
pose to  a  life  beyond  life.'  Is  not  that  an  admirable  instrumentality  to 
increase  and  diffuse  knowledge  among  men  r  It  would  place  within  the 
reach  of  our  minds,  of  our  thinkers,  and  investigators,  and  scholars,  all,  or 
the  chief,  intellectual  and  literary  materials,  and  food  and  instruments, 
now  within  the  reach  of  the  cultivated  foreign  mind,  and  the  effect  would 
be  to  "increase  the  amount  of  individual  acquisition,  and  multiply  the 
number  of  the  learned.  It  would  raise  the  standard  of  our  scholarship, 
improve  our  style  of  investigation,  and  communicate  an  impulse  to  our 
educated  and  to  the  general  mind.         ****** 

By  such  a  library  as  you  can  collect  here,  something  will  be  done, 
much  will  be  done,  to  help  every  college,  every  school,  every  studious 
man,  every  writer  and  thinker  in  the  country,  to  just  what  is  wanted 
most.  Inquirers  after  truth  may  come  here  and  search  for  it.  It  will  do 
them  no  harm  at  all  to  pass  a  few  studious  weeks  among  these  scenes. 
Having  pushed  their  investigations  as  far  as  they  may  at  home,  and  ascer- 
tained just  what,  and  how  much  more,  of  helps  they  require,  let  them 
come  hither  and  find  it.  Let  them  replenish  themselves,  and  then  go 
back  and  make  distribution  among  their  pupils  ;  ay,  through  the  thou- 
sand channels,  and  by  the  thousand  voices  of  the  press,  let  them  make 
distribution  among  the  people  I     Let  it  be  so,  that — 

"  Hither  as  to  their  fountains  other  stars 

Repairing,  in  their  golden  urns  draw  light." 

*  *  *  Think  of  the  large  absolute  numbers  of  those  who,  in 
the  succession  of  years,  will  come  and  partake  directly  of  these  stores  of 
truth  and  knowledge  !  Think  of  the  numbers  without  number  who, 
through  them,  who,  by  them  indirectly,  will  partake  of  the  same  stores  ! 
Studious  men  will  come  to  learn  to  speak  and  write  to  and  for  the  grow- 
ing millions  of  a  generally  educated  community.  They  will  learn  that 
they  may  communicate.  They  cannot  hoard  if  they  would,  and  they 
would  not  if  they  could.  They  take  in  trust  to  distribute  ;  and  every 
motive  of  ambition,  of  interest,  of  duty  will  compel  them  to  distribute. 
They  buy  in  gross,  to  sell  by  retail.  The  lights  which  they  kindle  here 
will  not  be  set  under  a  bushel,  but  will  burn  on  a  thousand  hills.  No, 
sir  ;  a  rich  and  public  library  is  no  anti-republican  monopoly.  Who  was 
the  old  Egyptian  king  that  inscribed  on  his  library  the  words,  the  dispen- 
sary of  the  soul .?  You  might  quite  as  well  inscribe  on  it,  armory,  and 
light,  and  fountain  of  liberty  !  " 
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The  manifold  advantages  and  pleasures  flowing  directly  and  forever 
from  good  books,  have  led  to  their  being  gathered  into  private  and  pub- 
lic libraries*  in  all  past  time,  but  it  is  only  within  a  very  recent  period, 
and  in  our  own  country,  and  in  but  a  limited  portion  of  our  own  coun- 
try that  libraries  of  sound  and  useful  literature  have  been  placed  within 
reach  of  the  people  at  large,  and  without  charge.  "New  York,"  re- 
marks one  of  her  ablest  men,  Flenry  S.  Randall,  Esq  of  Cortland  village, 
in  his  Report  on  District  School  Libraries,  in  1844,  "  has  the  proud 
honor  of  being  the  first  government  in  the  world,  which  has  established 
a  free  library  system  adequate  to  the  wants  of  her  whole  population.  It 
extends  its  benefits  equally  to  all  conditions,  and  in  all  local  situations. 


*  The  Library  of  Alexandria  contained  700,000  volunies,  and  that  of  Pergamus 
200,000  volumes.  The  Hebrews  had  libraries  attached  to  their  schools  or  academies, 
and  some  of  their  writers  speak  of  "  the  multitude  of  books,"  and  of  "  the  making  of 
books,"  there  being  "  no  end"  to  it  in  that  early  day.  No  authentic  account,  of  the 
size  of  the  public  libraries  in  Athens,  Rome  and  Constantinople,  have  comedown  to 
us.  The  following  list  embraees  most  of  the  Libraries  in  Europe,  which  contained 
over  100,000  volumes,  in  1836—42. 

Engravings,  &c.  not  generally  included — nor  pamphlets,  unless  in  vols. — nor  dupli- 
cates, (except  in  Munich.) 


Heidelberg,  (University) 

145,000  volumes 

Wolfenbiittel,  (Ducal) 

190,000 

ii 

Gratz,  (University) 

100,000 

cc 

Prague,  (Imperial) 

150,000 

!■< 

Raudnitz,  (Prince  Lobkowitz) 

100,000 

u 

Vienna,  (Imperial) 

300,003 

et 

"         (University) 

102,000 

a 

Munich,  (Royal) 

500,000 

(C 

Bruxelles,  (City) 

140,000 

<( 

Louvain,  (University) 

120,000 

it 

Copenhagen,  (Royal) 

400,000 

(C 

Madrid,  (Royal) 

130,000 

<c 

Cambridge,  (University) 

100,000 

a 

Edinburgh,  (Advocates) 

150,000 

(< 

British  Museum 

400,000 

(t 

Oxford,  (Bodleian) 

250  000 

a 

Gbttingen,  (University) 

200,000 

(( 

Bologna,  (Institute) 

150,000 

(C 

Brescia,  (City) 

280,000 

tc 

Florence,  (iVlagliabechiana) 

150,000 

f  ( 

Milan,  (Brena) 

200,000 

cc 

"         (Ambrosiana) 

100,000 

<c 

Naples,  (Royal) 

]  65,000 

(C 

Parma,  (Ducal) 

100,000 

(C 

Rome,  (Casanata) 

120,000 

*e 

"      (Vatican) 

500,000 

*i 

Berlin,  (Royal) 

'  350,000 

tt 

Breslau,  (University) 

1.50,000 

a 

St.  Petersburg,  (Imperial) 

414,000 

<< 

"                (Hermitage) 

100,000 

cc 

Dresden,  (Royal) 

260,000 

(C 

Stuttgard,  (Royal) 

174,000 

cc 

The  Hague, 

100,000 

u 

Paris,  (King's  Library) 

700,000 

(( 

"       (St.  Genevieve) 

200,000 

(C 

«      (Mazarine) 

100,000 

({ 

2,000 

manuscripts. 

4,.500 

(< 

3,500 

1,680 

<c 

16,000 

(6 

8,000 

(( 

10,000 

CI 

246 

<t 

15,000 

C( 

2.000 

<1 

6,000 

(C 

30,000 

« 

25,000 

<i 

2,000 

it 

400 

« 

12,000 

«c 

1,000 

it 

4,000 

'c 

4,000 

C( 

4, .500 

« 

50,000 

<( 

10,000 

l< 

2,000 

(( 

16,000 

(( 

2,700 

if 

1,800 

(C 

80,000 

(C 

6,000 

cc 

3,437 

« 
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It  not  only  gives  profitable  employment  to  the  man  of  leisure,  but  it 
passes  the  threshold  of  the  laborer,  offering  him  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion after  his  daily  toil  is  over,  without  increasing  his  fatigues  or  sub- 
tracting from  his  earnings.  It  is  an  interesting  reflection  that  there  is 
no  portion  of  our  territory  so  wild  or  remote,  where  man  has  penetrated, 
that  the  library  has  not  peopled  the  wilderness  around  him,  with  the 
good  and  wise  of  this  and  other  ages,  who  address  to  him  their  silent 
monitions,  cultivating  and  strengthening  within  him,  even  amidst  his 
rude  pursuits,  the  principles  of  humanity  and  civilization.  This  phi- 
lanthropic and  admirably  conceived  measure  may  be  justly  regarded  as, 
next  to  the  institution  of  common  schools,  the  most  important  in  that 
series  of  causes,  which  will  give  its  distinctive  character  to  our  civiliza- 
tion as  a  people." 

A  brief  notice  of  the  history  of  the  district  library  system  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  interesting  to  every  reader. 

Governor  DeVVit  Clinton,  in  his  message  at  the  opening  of  the  session 
of  the  Legislature  in  1827,  after  an  eloquent  advocacy  of  common  schools, 
and  other  institutions  of  learning  which  "  give  to  society  men  of  improv- 
ed and  enlarged  minds"  and  constituted  "  the  great  bulwark  of  republican 
government,"  remarks,  that  "  small  and  suitable  collections  of  books  and 
maps  attached  to  our  common  schools,"  was  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature. 

In  his  annual  Report  as  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  for  1830, 
Mr.  Flagg  thus  recommends  the  publication  and  distribution  of  suitable 
books  among  the  school  districts. 

"  A  society  has  been  established  in  England,  for  the  purpose  of  impart- 
ing useful  information  to  all  classes  of  the  community,  particularly  to 
such  as  are  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  experienced  teachers.  To 
effect  this  object,  treatises  on  the  various  sciences,  and  books  of  practical 
utility  have  been  published  at  such  moderate  prices,  as  to  bring  them 
within  the  reach  of  all  classes.  A  small  sum  applied  to  the  publication 
and  distribution  among  the  several  school  districts,  of  similar  works, 
would  have  the  most  favorable  influence." 

The  District  Library  system,  as  it  was  finally  introduced  into  New 
York  owes  its  origin   and   rapid   extension   to  the  early  and  unwearied 

efforts,  and  the  open-handed  liberality  of  the  late  James  Wadsworth,* 

♦  Extract  from  a  Letter  of  Ike  Hon.  G.  W.  Patterson,  dated  Westfield,  ChaiUauqne  Co. 

N.  Y.,  May  G,  1842. 

"  In  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  School  District  Library  System  of  this  State,  I  will 
say  to  you,  that  the  whole  credit  belongs  to  Hon.  Jannes  Wadsworth,  of  Geneseo,  who 
first  suggested  the  plan  to  certain  members  of  the  Legislature,  in  1835,  and  through  his 
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Esq.,  of  Geneseo.  By  his  suggestion  and  efforts,  aided  by  Mr  Fuller,  of 
Livingston  county,  and  other  members  of  the  Legislature,  the'republica- 
lion  and  distribution  of  HaWs  ^'  Lectures  on  School  Keeping,'^  among 
the  several  school  districts,  was  effected  in  1831.  These  lectures  were 
widely  read  by  teachers  and  parents,  and  led  to  the  very  natural  idea  of 
supplying  all  the  children,  as  well  as  teachers  and  parents,  of  districts 
with  other  books  suited  to  their  capacity  and  wants.  To  accomplish 
this  great  object,  Mr.  Wadsworth  availed  himself  of  his  correspondence 
with  gentlemen  who  were  situated  to  act  efficiently  on  the  public  mind 
and  the  Legislature,  as  the  following  extracts  from  his  letters  will  show. 

^'Geneseo,  2M  Juli/,   1833. 

"I  wish  some  of  you  gentlemen  who  have  leisure  would  write  a  se- 
ries of  short  essays  on  the  Common  School  Act.  A  historical  sketch 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  common  schools  of  New  England,  in 
connection  with  the  great  chapter  on  the  civilization  of  man,  would  be 
a  most  useful  work.  We  see  what  New  England  is  with  her  common 
schools,  very  imperfect  as  they  most  certainly  are — what  would  her  citi- 
zens have  been  without  their  schools  ?  Probably  something  like  the 
peasents  of  Norway.  This  "  School  Act,"  as  it  is  usually  called,  ought 
to  contain  a  provision  authorizing  a  majority  of  the  voters  to  raise  by  a 
tax  on  the  property  of  each  district  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  as  a  com- 
mencement of,  and  five  or  ten  dollars  yearly  as  a  perennial  spring,  to 
purchase  and  sustain  a  school  library.  How  are  your  youth  to  acquire 
knowledge  without  books .''  They  now  do  not  read  books  when  young, 
and  have  no  distinct  ideas  when  in  advanced  life,  and  yet  you  call  on 
them  to  decide  on  treaties  and  constitutional  questions.  Some  of  these 
embryo  libraries,  by  the  donation  of  the  benevolent,  would  become  highly 
respectable. 

"To  Charles  King,  Esq." 

urgent  solicitation,  a  law  was  passed  in  that  year,  authorizing  the  several  school  dis- 
tricts in  tlie  State,  to  raise  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars,  by  tax,  the  first  year,  and  ten  dol- 
lars each  succeeding  year,  for  the  purchase  of  a  District  Library.  A  few  districts 
availed  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  the  law,  but  a  large  portion  kept  their  eyes  and 
purses  closed  against  the  provisions  of  that  act.  In  1838,  when  the  Legislature  was 
about  to  appropriate  the  income  of  the  United  States  Deposite  Fund,  another  effort  was 
made  by  the  same  distinguished  individual,  to  induce  the  members  to  make  suitable 
provisions  for  District  Libraries.  In  this  he  was  also  successful,  and  the  sum  of  fifty- 
five  thousand  dollars,  annually,  for  three  years,  was  appropriated  for  District  Libraries, 
with  a  provi:>ion  requiring  the  towns  and  cities  in  the  Stale,  to  raise  an  equal  sum  for 
the  same  purpose  ;  and  by  the  act  of  1839,  the  appropriations  were  extended  to  five,  in 
place  of  three  years,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  it  will  be  for  the  districts  to  deter- 
mine whether  that  portion  of  the  public  money  shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books, 
or  for  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages. 

Under  the  law  of  1838,  nearly  all  the  districts  in  the  State  have  procured  Libraries, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  establishment  of  the  Library  system,  the 
boys  of  fifteen  will  have  read  more  books  than  their  fathers  had  at  forty  or  fifty. 

In  regard  to,  the  part  I  took  on  the  subject  of  Libraries,  I  have  only  to  say  it  was  a 
very  humble  one.  The  act  of  1838  was  violently  opposed,  and  it  required  great  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  bill,  to  effect  its  passage.  In  this  effort  I  only  endeav- 
ored to  do  my  duty,  and  my  whole  duty,  and  I  never  supposed  that  any  thing  I  said  or 
did,  would  excite  suiEcient  interest  to  make  any  portion  worth  preserving. 

The  credit  of  all  that  has  been  done,  belongs  to  the  praise-worthy  efforts  of  Mr. 
Wadsworth." 

To  Henry  Barnard,  Esq. 
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"  Ge?icseo,  Aug.  20th,  1833. 
"It  is  clear  you  can  not  make  competent  citizens  of  your  500,000 
youth  without  knowledge.  And  it  is  equally  clear  that  knowledcre  can 
not  be  obtained  without  books.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  an  object  to  in- 
troduce a  clause  in  the  '  School  Act,'  authorizing,  not  requiring,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  of  every  school  district  to  raise  by  tax,  say  fif- 
teen or  twenty  dollars  as  a  commencement  of  a  district  school  library, 
and  five  or  ten  dollars  yearly  to  sustain  it: — as  these  sums  are  so  mode- 
rate that  they  would  not  alarm  the  most  economical,  and  would  not  be 
felt,  or  scarcely  perceived.  These  district  school  libraries,  to  be  pur- 
chased by  the  trustees,  would  be  a  noble  beginning  towards  a  more  gen- 
eral diffusion  of  knowledge.  It  will  not  be  ten  years  before  a  weekly 
paper,  devoted  to  the  application  of  science  and  the  arts  to  the  useful 
purposes  of  life,  will  be  sent  to  every  school  in  the  State.  1  have  no 
doubt  there  are  hundreds  of  individuals  in  this  State  who  would  cheer- 
fully contribute  towards  this  object,  if  its  importance  was  brought  home 
to  their  minds. 

"  B.  F.  Butler,  Esq." 

"  Genesfo,  2\st,  August,  1833. 
"Dear  Sir:  I  send  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  wliich  I  liave  recently 
addressed  to  Mr.  Butler,  and  will  thank  you  to  lay  it  before  Governor 
Marcy.  I  beg  leave  respectfully  to  invite  the  Governor's  attention  to 
the  suggestions  in  my  letter  in  relation  to  the  district  school  libraries.  I 
invite  his  attention  at  this  time  to  the  subject,  because  he  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  converse  with  a  great  number  of  gentlemen  on  his  way  to 
Albany,  and  1  am  greatly  deceived  if  every  individual  does  not  concur 
in  the  fitness  and  expediency  of  commencing  economically  little  district 
school  libraries. 

"Gen.  Levi  Hubbell." 

"  Geneseo,  Stpt.  20th,  1833. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  am  favored  with  your  letter  of  the  16th  inst.  I  send 
you  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Butler,  and  also  one  to  Mr.  Hubbell. 
My  subsequent  reflection,  and  the  opinion  of  several  intelligent  gentle- 
men, go  to  confirm  me  in  my  opinion  in  favor  of  district  school  libraries. 
I  much  hope  that  Governor  Marcy  will  recommend  them  in  his  Message. 
Our  school  districts  are  moral  entities.  They  are  little  societies.  They 
are  little  republics.  They  are  little  nurseries  of  men  and  women,  and 
our  legislation  ought  to  treat  and  regard  them  as  such. 
"  E.  C.  Delevan,  Esq. 

"  Geneseo,  25th  August,  1834. 

"Among  the  few  thoughts  that  have  passed  my  mind,  which  I  think 

worth  repeating,  is  the  suggestion  which  I  took  the  liberty  of  making  to 

his  Excellency  the  Governor,  before  he  delivered  his  last  icinftr^s  mes- 

I  sage.     I  believe  you  read  my  letter.     I   refer  to   a  juvenile  library  in 

I  each  school  district  in  this  State.     I  proposed  a  clause  authorizing  the 

i  inhabitants  of  each  school  district  to  raise  twenty  dollars  by  tax,  and  five 

I  dollars  yearly  afterwards,  for  a  school  library  to  be  selected  by  the  trus- 

I  tees.     This  simple  provision,  unimportant  in  a  single  case,  but  full  of 

j  importance  and   utility  in  the  aggregate,  the  Governor  did  not  recom- 

I  mend,  and  I  do  not   know  that  it  was  called  up  to  the  attention  of  the 

Legislature. 

"  Jesse  Buel,  Esq." 

6c 
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General  Dix  in  his  Annual  Report  as  Superintendent,  in  1834,  recom- 
mends the  establishment  of  Libraries  as  follows  : 

"  If  the  inhabitants  of  school  districts  were  authorized  to  lay  a  tax 
upon  their  property  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  libraries  for  the  use  of 
the  district,  such  a  power  might,  with  proper  restrictions,  become  a 
most  efficient  instrument  in  diffusing  useful  knowledge,  and  in  elevating 
the  intellectual  character  of  the  people.  A  vast  amount  of  useful  infor- 
rriation  might  in  this  manner  be  collected,  where  it  would  be  easily  acces- 
sible, and  its  influence  could  hardly  fail  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  salu- 
tary, by  furnishing  the  means  of  improvement  to  those  who  have  fin- 
ished their  common  school  education,  as  well  as  to  those  who  have  not. 
The  demand  for  books  would  ensure  extensive  editions  of  works  contain- 
ing matter  judiciously  selected,  at  prices  which  competition  would  soon 
reduce  to  the  lowest  rate  at  which  they  could  be  furnished.  By  making 
the  imposition  of  the  tax  wholly  discretionary  with  the  inhabitants  of 
each  district,  and  leaving  the  selection  of  the  works  under  their  entire 
control,  the  danger  of  rendering  such  a  provision  subservient  to  the  prop- 
agation of  particular  doctrines  or  opinions  would  be  effectually  guarded 
against  by  their  watchfulness  and  intelligence." 

On  the  13th  of  April,  1835,  the  foundations  of  the  District  School 
Library  were  laid  by  an  act  authorizing  the  taxable  inhabitants  of  the 
several  school  districts  to  impose  a  tax  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars 
for  the  first  year,  and  ten  dollars  for  each  succeeding  year, '  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  district  library,'  consisting  of  such  books  as  they  shall  in  their 
district  meeting  direct. 

Unwearied  efforts  were  made  to  induce  the  inhabitants  of  school  dis- 
tricts, to  raise  the  sum  necessary  to  purchase  a  suitable  number  of  books 
to  constitute  a  library.  Gen.  Wadsworth  offered  to  pay  one-fourth  of  the 
twenty  dollars  in  all  the  districts  in  Avon  and  Geneseo.-  The  proposi- 
tion was  received  with  cold  indiflTerence.  Twenty  dollars  were  offered 
to  the  first  five  districts  in  He-nrietta,  w^hich  should  act  under  the  law,  but 
the  offer  was  not  accepted  for  several  years.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Page,  was 
employed  to  visit  and  give  lectures  on  the  subject  in  all  the  towns  of  Liv- 
ingston county,  but  with  little  apparent  success. 

In  1838,  Governor  Marcy,  in  reference  to  the  disposition  of  the  United 
States  Deposit  Fund,  recommended  in  his  message,  that  a  portion  of  its 
avails  should  be  appropriated  to  each  district,  which  should  raise  by  taxa- 
tion an  equal  amount,  for  the  establishment  of  a  district  library. 

"  Elementary  instruction  is  only  the  first  stage  in  the  progress  of  edu- 
cation, and  but  little  is  accomplished,  if  there  be  no  advance  beyond  it. 
To  make  ample  provision,  for  conducting  all  the  children  in  the  state 
through  this  stage,  should  undoubtedly  continue  to  be,  as  it  hitherto  has 
been,  the  first  and  main  object  of  the  legislature;  yet,  all  that  public  sen- 
timent demands,  and  the  public  good  requires,  will  not  be  achieved  until 
needful  facilities  are  furnished,  to  a  career  of  self-instruction.  District 
libraries  are  well  calculated  to  exert  a  beneficial  influence,  in  this  respect. 
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It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  opportunity  offered  to  the  school  districts, 
for  establishing  them  has  not  been  embraced  with  a  zeal  commensurate  to 
their  importance.  Few  of  the  districts,  compared  with  the  whole  num- 
ber in  the  state,  have  manifested  a  willingness  to  levy  the  small  sum  au- 
thorized by  law,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  them.  In  view  of  their 
unquestionable  usefulness,  I  would  respectfully  recommend,  that  some 
further  measures  be  adopted,  for  introducing  them  more  generally  into 
the  districts. 

"  The  law  now  authorizes  the  inhabitants  of  each  district,  at  their  op- 
tion, to  raise,  the  first  year,  $20,  for  establishing  a  library,  and  $10  in 
each  subsequent  year,  for  enlarging  it.  Two  modes  present  themselves 
for  advancing  this  laudable  object.  One  is  to  make  the  assessment  of  the 
tax  compulsory  ;  and  the  other,  to  devote  a  small  amount  of  the  fund  now 
at  3'Our  disposal,  to  each  district,  which  shall  raise  by  taxation  an  equal 
amount,  for  the  establishment  of  a  district  library. 

"  I  recommend  to  your  favorable  consideration,  the  latter  mode,  under 
a  belief,  that  it  would  meet  with  more  general  approbation  than  a  com- 
pulsory assessment,  and  enlist  an  interest  in  behalf  of  those  establish- 
ments, that  it  will  not  only  insure  the  ultimate  introduction  of  them  into 
the  several  school  districts,  but  increase  their  usefulness." 

This  portion  of  the  message  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Colleges 
and  Common  Schools,  of  which  on  the  part  of  the  House,  the  Hon.  D.  D. 
Barnard  was  chairman.  In  the  report  from  his  pen,  the  education  and 
employment  of  competent  teachers,  as  the  first  great  feature  of  any  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction,  and  then  the  establishment  of  libraries  of  well 
selected  books  in  each  district,  were  discussed  in  a  masterly  manner. 

"  We  propose  to  make  the  establishment  of  district  libraries,  hereto- 
fore attempted  in  this  State  by  a  law  of  1835,  imperative  and  certain,  as 
prayed  for  by  various  petitions  before  us.  The  law,  as  it  now  stands, 
authorizes  each  district  to  tax  itself  for  this  object — $20  the  first  year 
and  $10  every  year  afterwards. 

We  propose  that  the  same  sums  shall  still  be  realized  for  these  object's, 
but  that  the  state  shall  furnish  half ;  while  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  dis- 
tricts, without  choice,  to  tax  their  own  property  for  the  remainder. 

The  law  as  it  now  stands  has  been  nearly  a  nullity.  We  can  hear  of 
but  few,  exceedingly  few  districts,  who  have  availed  themselves  of  its 
provisions.  Some  solitary  libraries,  however,  have  been  established  after 
great  efforts  and  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  individuals ;  and  from  the^  we 
have  the  most  satisfactory  testimony  that  the  benefits  flowing  from  them 
have  exceeded  the  highest  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine  advocates 
of  the  plan. 

To  secure  the  benefits  of  these  libraries  to  all,  we  are  entirely  satisfied 
that  it  is  indispensable  to  make  the  levying  of  the  tax  on  the  districts 
compulsory  ;  but  while  the  State  commands  in  this  matter,  as  it  ought  to, 
we  think  it  should  also  show  a  becoming  liberality  ;  and  this  it  will  do 
by  appropriating  more  than  -$100,000  the  first  year  to  the  single  object. 

The  committee  would  not  disguise  that  they  regard  the  establishment 
of  these  libraries  as  a  thing  of  the  very  last  consequence ;  and  if  refused 
by  the  Legislature,  they  are  free  to  confess  that  they  shall  look  to  all  sub_ 
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stantial  improvement  in  the  common  school  system,  as  something  rather 
to  be  despaired  of  than  to  be  expected  or  hoped  tor. 

With  tiiese  libraries  in  possession,  it  is  calculated,  on  proper  and  suffi- 
cient data,  that  below  seven  or  eight  millions  of  volumes  of  books  will  at 
once  be  brought  into  use  and  perusal  in  this  State,  where  now  scarcely  a 
book  is  read  ;  and  that  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  persons,  male  and 
female,  young  and  old,  will  become  attentive  and  instructed  readers,  of 
whom  scarcely  one  is  now  entitled  to  the  name  of  reader.  Who  can  un- 
dertake to  compute  the  sum  of  benefits  arising  from  such  a  condition  of 
things  ? — the  intellectual  tastes  and  habits  that  may  be  formed, — the  new 
sympathies  springing  up  between  parent  and  child, — the  desertion  of  old 
haunts  of  dissipation  and  old  habits  of  vice, — the  new  and  swarming 
births  of  thought  and  fancy  that  must  occur, — the  occasional  discoveries 
which  genius  may  make  of  itself  and  its  wonderful  powers  and  impulses, — 
the  passions  that  shall  be  calmed, — the  difTerences  thatshall  be  healed, — 
the  broils  that  shall  be  quieted  and  allayed, — the  families,  and  neighbor- 
hoods, and  country  that  shall  be  blessed, — who  can  contemplate  all  this, 
and  more  that  might  be  thought  of  and  not  tremble,  as  a  man  and  a 
patriot,  with  the  apprehension  lest  the  country  should  lose,  or  fail, 
through  any  cause,  to  realize  benefits  so  immense  and  so  indispensable  ? 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  committee  place  great  reliance  on  the  establish- 
ment of  district  libraries,  in  their  influence  on  both  parents  and  children, 
as  a  principal  means  of  leading  to  the  employment  of  competent  teachers." 

With  several  modifications,  the  bill  became  the  glorious  Library  law 
of  1838,  by  which  f  53,000  a  year,  for  three  years,  were  appropriated 
from  the  public  treasury,  and  the  same  amount  raised  by  direct  tax,  for 
the  purchase  of  books  in  the  several  districts  of  the  state.  This  bill  was 
saved  at  a  critical  period,  by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Patterson,  who  was 
then  speaker  of  the  House.  In  1839,  the  operation  of  the  law  was  ex- 
tended to  five  instead  of  three  years.  From  a  late  Report  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Com.mon  Schools,  it  appears  that  at  least  1.500.000. 
volumes  are  now  owned  by  the  School  Districts  of  New  York. 

Prior  to  the  oricrination  of  the  school  district  libraries,  or  even  of  the 
system  of  Sunday  School  Libraries,  there  existed  in  a  remote  town  of 
Connecticut,  a  Library,  which  so  far  as  we  know,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
pioneer  of  truly  popular  libraries.  Its  history  will  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,  Vol.  II.  p. 
67. 

"  The  schools  of  Salisbury  have  never  fallen  so  low  as  in  some  parts  of 
the  State,  and  their  schools  have  turned  out  some  of  the  best  specimens 
of  common  school  men, — hard-working,  enterprizing  business  men, 
which  the  State  and  the  country,  for  they  are  found  all  over  the  country, 
can  boast.  Much  of  this  can  be,  and  must  in  justice,  be  attributed  to  the 
Bingham  Library  for  Youth.  The  Library  was  established  in  1803,  and 
owes  its  origin  to  a  generous  donation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  volumes 
to  the  town  of  Salisbury,  by  Caleb  Bingham,  then  of  Boston,  but  a 
native  of  Salisbury,  and  the  author  of  several  popular  school  books. 
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The  following  letter  to  his  brother,  which  was  copied  from  the  records 
of  the  Library,  accompanied  the  books,  and  explains  the  object  and  views 

of  the  donor. 

Boston,  Jan'y  4!h,  1803. 

Dear  Brotlier,— If  tlie  people  of  Salisbury,  from  my  present  conduct,  should  tax  me 
with  acting  a  cA?7[Z«A  part,  I  feel  willing  to  bear  the  imputation,  for  1  can  readily  con- 
ceive of  the  justness  of  such  a  remark.  Indeed,  1  have  been  so  long  conversant  with 
children,  that  it  is  possible  that  my  feelings  towards  them  may  be  somewhat  different 
from  those  of  manknid  in  general. 

We  all  agree  that  the  ediioaiionof  youth  is  an  object  of  the  highest  consequence;  but 
all  are  apt  to  be  too  sparing  of  the  means  for  the  attainment  of  that  object.  Could  the 
pui-suit  of  useful  knowledge  be  substituted  for  the  common  amusement  ot  children,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  there  would  be  a  greater  number  of  valuable  members  of  society  in  ad- 
vanced age. 

1  well  remember,  when  I  was  a  boy,  how  ardently  I  longed  for  the  opportunity  of 
reading,  but  had  no  access  to  a  library.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  there  are  at  the 
present  time,  in  my  native  town,  many  children  who  possess  the  same  desire,  and  who 
are  in  a  like  unhappy  predicament.  This  desire,  I  think  I  have  it  in  my  power,  in  a 
small  degree,  to  i^ra'tify.  And  however  whimsical  the  project  may  appear  to  those  who 
have  not^considered  the  subject,  I  cannot  deny  iny.self  the  pleasure  of  making  the  attempt. 
For  thai  purpose,  I  have  s.iei  ted  from  my  slielves  150  volumes  for  thecommencement  of 
a  Library  for  the  sole  flse  of  the  children  of  the  town  of  Salisbury,  fiom  nine  to  sixteen 
years  of" age,  who  are  sufficiently  capable  of  reading,  and  whose  moral  characters  are 
such  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  confidence  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Library. 

To  the  small  beginning,  it  is  presumed  the  liberality  of  your  fellow  townsmen  will 
induce  them  to  make  sucli  additions  from  time  to  time,  as  that  it  will  at  length  become 
respectable. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  following  gentlemen  will  not  cons  der  it  too  burthensome  to 
take  upon  themselves  the  management  of  the  Library,  to  whose  entire  direction,  I  beg 
leave  to  submit  it,  with  the  right  of  filling  any  vacancies  which  may  happen  in  their 
Board  :  viz.  Rev  Joseph  W.  Grossman,  Samuel  Lee,  Esq.,  Luther  HoUey,  Asa  Hutch- 
inson, Peter  Farnam,  Phinehas  Chapin,  Timothy  Chittenden,  jr.,  Elisha  Sterling,  Lot 
Norton,  jr  ,  Binajah  ]3ingham.  After  all,  should  it  so  happen  that  the  books  should  be 
rejected,  on  the  proposed  conditions,  or  should  there  be  any  falling  out,  (which  God 
forbid,)  so  that  the  object  in  view  is  like  to  be  defeated,  you  are  hereby  authorized  to  take 
the  books  into  your  possession,  and  retain  them  till  you  further  hear  from 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

Caleb  Bingham. 

The  town  gladly  accepted  this  donation,  and  has  ixora  time  to  time 
appropriated  sums  of  money,  one  hundred,  fifty,  twenty  dollars,  to  enlarge 
and  perpetuate  the  usefulness  of  Mr.  Bingham's  object.  Indeed,  we 
were  told  that  the  town  always  acquiesced,  without  a  dissenting  voice  in 
the  applications  of  the  Trustees  of  this  Library.  Thus  was  established, 
so  far  as  we  are  informed,  the  first  Youth's  Library  on  this  or  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  dates  back  far  bej'ond  the  establishment  of  Sun- 
day School  Libraries,  and  is  essentially  different  from  the  old  social  or 
union  libraries,  which  once  abounded  more  than  now,  in  this  State.  But 
in  all  probability,  this  library  owes  its  origin  to  the  benefits  which  Mr. 
Bingham  had  derived  from  a  town  library  in  Salisbury,  that  is  still  in  ex- 
istence, thouo;h  in  a  much  neglected  condition.  It  was  here  that  Mr. 
Bingham  probably  gratified  his  early  taste  for  reading,  to  which  and  the 
Common  Schools,  we  believe  he  owed  his  success  in  life.  He  returned, 
a  hundred,  yea,  a  thousand  fold,  the  good  he  had  derived  from  the  town 
library,  by  founding  the  youth's  library.  The  books  which  he  gave  have 
been  literally  worn  out,  but  their  places  have  been  from  time  to  time  sup- 
plied, and  instead  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  volumes,  the  youth  of  Salis- 
bury have  access  to  near  five  hundred  volumes.  On  the  days  when  the 
books  are  drawn,  there  is  usually  a  representative  present  from  amajori- 
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ty  of  all  the  families  in  town,  and  a  highly  interesting  sight  is  presented 
in  the  animated,  eager,  inquiring  group. 

Long  may  this  Library  remain,  an  enduring  monument  of  well  timed 
liberality — and  though  the  books  which  were  originally  given  have  dis- 
appeared, still,  the  name  of  Bingham  will  not  perish,  but  will  live  forever 
in  the  gratitude  and  usefulness  of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  useful 
men  and  women  who  have  through  his  instrumentality  tasted  the  divine 
pleasures  of  knowledge,  and  are  now  engaged  in  honorable  and  useful 
stations  in  every  part  of  our  common  country." 


But  the  example  of  Caleb  Bingham  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
contagious  in  Connecticut — among  individuals — or  that  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  with  the  Legislature.  In  1839,  school  districts  were  author- 
ized to  establish  libraries,  and  between  1839  and  1842,  about  twenty 
libraries  were  established  by  individual  subscription. 

Massachusetts  was  the  first  State  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  New 
York,  by  offering  a  bounty  of  fifteen  dollars  to  every  district,  however 
small,  which  would  raise  as  much  more  for  the  purchase  of  a  District  School 
Library  ;  and  every  district,  having  twice  sixty  children  between  the 
ages  of  4  and  16  years,  which  shall  raise  twice  thirty  dollars  for  the  same 
object,  is  entitled  to  draw  twice  fifteen  dollars  from  the  State — and  so 
on  with  any  district  containing  three,  or  four,  or  any  higher  number  of 
times  sixty,  has  the  same  proportional  claim  upon  the  State.  The  State 
appropriation  in  favor  of  the  district  is  made  but  once. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  school  system  of  Rhode  Island  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Town  and  District  School  Libraries,  and  of  Library  Associa- 
tions, as  follows  : 

Section  VII.  of  the  "  Act  relating  to  Public  (S'c/iooJs,"  provides — 

"  Any  town  may  establish  and  maintain  a  public  school  library  for  the 
use  of  the  inhabitants  generally  of  the  town,  and  such  library  may  be  kept 
together  at  some  convenient  place,  or  be  distributed  into  several  parts, 
and  transferred  from  time  to  time  for  the  convenience  of  different  districts 
or  neighborhoods,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  town  may 
adopt." 

By  Section  XIII.  of  the  same  act,  every  school  district  is  empowered, 

"To  establish  and  maintain  a  school  library." 

In  addition  to  these  provisions,  for  Town  and  District  Libraries,  the 
following  Act  was  passed  at  the  late  June  Session  : 

AJV  AC  T  to  provide  for  thevoluntary  incorporation  of  Library  ^  Academy,  and 

School  Associations : — 

Whereas,  by  the  24th  and  25th  sections  of  an  act  to  revise  and  amend 
the  several  acts  relating  to  Public  Schools,  passed  at  January  session, 
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A.D.  1839,  provision  was  made  for  the  voluntary  incorporation  of  School 
and  Librar}^  Associations,  which  provisions  were  inadvertently  omitted  in 
tjje  revision  of  said  act  in  June,  A.  D.  1845  :  Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  as  JoUoios  : 

Skction  I.  Whenever  any  persons  to  the  number  of  three  or  more  have 
associated,  or  shall  hereafter  associate  together  for  the  purpose  of  procur- 
ing and  maintaining  a  Library,  or  procuring  and  supporting  an  Academy  or 
School-house,  they  shall,  upon  complying  with  the  terms  of  this  act,  be- 
come a  body  corporate  for  such  purpose  by  such  name  as  they  may  desig-  . 
nate,  and  subject  to  such  regulations,  conditions,  and  constitution  as  they 
may  have  adopted.  And  they  may  hold,  control,  and  convey  real  and 
personal  estate  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  exclu- 
sive of  their  building  and  the  lot  on  which  it  may  stand,  and  of  their  books, 
maps,  pictures,  and  library  furniture. 

Sec.  II.  In  case  of  any  association  of  any  number  of  members  hereto- 
fore formed  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  Library  and  not  incorporated, 
any  three  of  the  members  may  call  a  meeting  and  appoint  a  time  and  place 
therefor,  giving  to  all  the  known  members  resident  in  this  State,  five  days 
notice  thereof,  to  be  served  as  an  original  summons  is  required  to  be 
served  by  law,  by  some  sheriff,  deputy  sheriff,  constable,  or  by  some  dis- 
interested person,  who  shall  make  oath  thereto  ;  and  at  such  meeting  so 
held,  a  majority  of  the  persons  present  entitled  to  vote,  may  organize  said 
association  as  a  corporation  under  this  act. 

Sec.  III.  The  Library  corporations  formed  under  this  act  shall  have  the 
power  to  make  assessments  on  shares,  and  regulate  by  by-laws  the  man- 
ner of  selling  them  on  failure  of  payment ;  and  all  transfers  of  the  shares 
shall  be  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  corporation. 

Sec.  IV.  All  corporations  organized  under  this  act  may  elect  such 
officers  and  for  such  time  as  they  deem  proper,  may  regulate  by  by-laws 
the  manner  of  calling  annual  or  other  meetings,  may  require  their  officers 
to  give  bonds,  determine  the  manner  of  voting  and  how  many  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum,  and  generally  make  all  necessary  by-laws  not  incon- 
sistent with  law  or  their  constitution,  and  may  prescribe  suitable  penalties 
for  the  violation  of  them,  which,  if  in  money,  shall  not  exceed  twenty 
dollars,  and  may  be  collected  by  action  of  debt  in  the  name  of  the  corpo- 
ration. All  officers  shall  continue  in  office  until  their  successors  are  ap- 
pointed, and  vacancies  may  be  filled  at  any  meeting  or  in  such  manner  as 
the  corporation  may  direct.  If  no  mode  is  provided  of  calling  annual  or 
other  meetings,  the  Clerk  or  Secretary  shall  call  a  meeting  on  the  request 
of  any  three  members,  by  posting  up  a  notice  thereof  for  five  days  in  some 
public  place  upon  the  Library  building.  Academy,  or  School-house.  And 
a  majority  of  votes  either  in  person  or  by  proxy  shall  constitute  a  quorum, 
unless  otherwise  provided  by  the  corporation. 

Sec.  V.  To  entitle  any  association  to  the  benefit  of  this  act,  the  consti- 
tution or  articles  of  association,  and  all  alterations  thereof,  shall  be  re- 
corded in  the  books  of  Land  Evidence  of  the  town  where  the  Library, 
Academy,  or  School-house  is  situated.  Any  such  corporation  shall  not 
be  dissolved  by  any  reduction  of  the  number  of  its  members. 

Passed  June  Session,  1847.  HENRY  BOVVEN,  Secretary. 
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The  following  Specimen  of  a  Constitution  of  a  Library  Association., 
was  drawn  up  by  Hon,  E.  R.  Potter,  the  author  of  the  foregoing  act. 

We,  the  subscribers,  agree  to  associate  and  incorporate  ourselves  for  the  purpose  of 

maintainine;  a  public  library  by  the  name  of  the  •  under  the  provisions  of  "  An 

act  to  provide  for  the  voluntary  incorporation  of  Library,  Academy  and  School  Asso- 
ciations," passed  at  the  June  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  A.  D.  1SJ7,  and  to  be 
governed  by  the  following  constitution. 

Art.  1.  This  Association  shall  be  called 

2.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  President,  Vice  President,  Secretary, 
Treasurer  and  Librarian,  who  shall  constitute  a  board  of  directors  for  the  mana-=je- 
ment  of  the  business  of  the  Association,  according  to  such  rules  as  the  Association 
may  from  time  to  time  adopt.  A  majority  of  the  persons  elected  directors  shall  be  a 
quorum,  and  they  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  whenever  notified  by  the  President. 
Either  of  the  two  last  named  offices  may  be  held  by  either  of  the  three  first  named 
officers. 

3.  The  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  on and  all  officers  shall  be  elected  by 

ballot  if  demanded  by  any members.     [The  Treasurer  and  Librarian  shall  give 

bonds  to  the  corporation  in  the  sum  of with  security  to  be  approved  by  the  Pres- 
ident, for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  offices.] 

4.  Any  member  for  disorderly  or  immoral  conduct  may  be  expelled,  and  any  officer 
for  misconduct  may  be  removed  at  any  regularly  notified  meeting  of  the  Society. 

5.  The  directors  may  make  all  such  regulations  as  they  may  deem  proper  for  the 
government  of  the  library,  and  prescribe  fines  for  non  compliance,  and  may  in  case  of 
misuse  of  books  prohibit  any  person  from  using  the  library  until  satisfaction  is  made. 

6.  The  library  shall  be  held  by  the  association  not  in  shares  for  the  benefit  of 
shareholders,  but  in  trust  for  the  public  benefit,  to  be  open  to  all  who  sliall  comply 
with  such  reasonable  rules  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  made  by  the  association 
or  directors.  And  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  existence  of  the  corporation, 
the  association  shall  from  time  to  time  elect  as  members  such  persons  as  they  shall 
think  most  likely  to  co-operate  zealously  in  promoting  its  objects.  No  member  shall 
be  admitted  unless  proposed  at  a  previous  meeting. 

[Note  to  §  6.  This  section  will  answer  for  all  cases  where  the  library  is  establish- 
ed by  donations  and  is  intended  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  public.  In  this  case 
the  corporation  might  be  named  "  Trustees  of  the Library." 

But  if  the  Library  is  intended  to  be  owned  in  shares  and  to  be  for  the  benefit  of 
shareholders  only,  this  section  should  be  altered  accordingly.  They  will  then  have 
power  to  assess  the  shares  and  to  sell  them  for  non-payment  of  the  assessments.  In 
this  case  the  shareholders  will  be  the  members,  and  compose  the  corporation.  The 
law  provides  how  the  shares  shall  be  transferred.] 

7.  This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  meeting,  provided  notice  of  the 
intended  amendment  has  been  given  at  some  previous  meeting.  The  Secretary  shall 
cause  this  constitution  and  all  alterations  thereof  to  be  recorded  in  the  Records  of 
Land  Evidence  of  the  town  of as  the  law  requires. 

Wherever  it  is  intended  to  establish  a  permanent  library,  it  will  always 
be  most  prudent  to  be  incorporated  as  above.  If  a  library  is  owned  by 
several  persons  unincorporated,  it  will  be  liable  to  division,  and  each  one's 
interest  in  the  books  will  be  liable  to  attachment.  In  a  corporation,  the 
share  only  could  be  attached,  and  where  the  corporation  holds  the  library 
merely  as  trustees,  (as  above  provided  in  §  6,)  there  would  be  no  attach- 
able interest  whatever. 

The  following  Catalogue  has  been  made  out  to  assist  committees  in  the 
selection  of  libraries  to  cost  from  fifty  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

A  specimen  of  most  of  the  books  can  be  examined  by  calling  at  the 
office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  who  will  give  all  necessary 
information  as  to  the  price,  mode  of  procuring  the  same,  &c.  &c. 
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Dictionaries,  Books  of  Reference,  &c« 

Vols. 

Penny  Cyclopedia,  27 

Encyclopedia  Americana,  14 

Webster's  Dictionary,  I 

Worcester's  Dictionary,  1 

Crabb's  Synonymes,  1 

Liddell  &  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon  ;  or  Pickering's,  1 

Leaverett's  Latin  Lexicon,  1 

Anthon's  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  1 

Fisk's  Manual  of  Classical  Literature,  1 

Anthon's  Classical  Dictionary,  1 

Brande's  Encyclopedia  of  Science,  Art  and  Literature,  1 

McCulloch's  Universal  Gazetteer,  2 

Murray's  Encyclopedia  of  Geography,  3 

McCulloch's  Commercial  Dictionary,  2 

Cyclopedia  of  Biography,  1 

Cyclopedia  of  History,  1 

Chambers'  Cyclopedia  of  English  Literature,  2 

Chambers'  Information  for  the  People,  2 

Baldwin's  Pronouncing  Gazetteer,  1 

Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture,  1 

Ure  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Science,  2 

Webster's  Encyclopedia  of  Domestic  Economy,  1 

Morse's  North  American  Atlas,  1 

Universal  Atlas,  1 

Butler's  Ancient  Geography,  1 

Potter's  Hand-Book  for  Readers,                      '  1 

Pycroft's  Course  of  Reading,  1 


Religion^  iJVatural  and  Revealed,^ 

Kitto'g  Cyclopedia  of  Biblical  Literature,  2 

The  Obligations  of  the  World  to  the  Bible,  by  Dr.  Spring,  1 

Home's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible,  1 

Butler's  Analogy  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  1 

Paley's  Natural  Theobgy,  with  Lord  Brougham's  Notes,  2 
Bridgewater  Treatises  on  the  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness 

of  God,  as  manifested  in  the  Creation,  7 
2 


1?8 
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Wieeman,  on  the  Connection  of  Science  and  ReligioJ),  I 

Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity,  1 
Turner's  SacredHistory  of  the  World  philosophically  considered,  3 

Biblical  Le<>CMds  of  the  Miissuhiian,  1 

Milnian's  History  of  the  Jews,  3 

Milrnan's  History  of  Christianity,  1 

Parterini's  General  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  1 

Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes,  1 

D'Aubigne's  History  of  the  Reformation,  4 

Spaulding's  Review  of  D'Aubigne's  History,  I 

Digby's  Ages  of  Faith,  2 

History  of  iVlissions,  1 
History  of  the  different  Religious  Denominations  in  the  United 

States,  by  Members  of  the  respective  Denominations,  1 

Baird's  View  of  Religion  in  America,  1 

Imitation  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  1 

[For  n  varietj'  of  religious  reading,  sco  MISCELLANEOUS  ROOKS.] 


Wheaton  on  the  Law  of  Nations, 

Gardner  on  the  Moral  Law  of  Nations  and  American  Polity, 

Blackstone's  Commentaries  on  the  Common  Law  of  England, 

Hallam's  Constitutional  History  of  England, 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  several  States, 

Story  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

The  Federalist,  by  Madison,  Jay  and  Hamilton, 

Kent's  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  and  American  Law, 

Messages  (Annual  and  Special)   of  the  several  Presidents 

of  the  United  States  to  Congress, 
Marshall's  Decisions  of  Cases  of  Constitutional  Law, 
Class  Book  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  by  Hart, 
Public  Statutes  of  Rhode-Island, 

.Angell's  Reports  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Rhode-Island, 
Democracy  in  America,  by  De  Tocqueville, 
Democracy  in  France,  by  Dumas, 
The  People  in  France,  by  Michelet, 
The  American  Democrat,  by  Cooper, 
The  Legal  Rights  of  Woman,  by  Mansfield, 
The  Citizen  of  a  Republic, 
Cushing's  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Practice, 


1 
1 

4 
3 
1 
1 
1 
4 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
I 
1 
1 
1 
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Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,  1838-*42, 
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Connecticut  Common  School  Manual,  lS46-'7, 

Massachusetts  Common  School  Journal,   Ib39-'47, 

New- York  District  School  Journal,  1844-'45, 

Journal  of  the  Rhode-Island  Institute  of  Instruction, 

Pennsylvania  Common  School  Journal,   1844, 

Common  School  System  of  N.  York.     S.  S.Randall, 

School  Laws  and  Returns  of  School  Committees  of  Massachusetts 

Reports  relating  to  the  Public  Schools  of  Providence, 

Barnard's  Report  on  the  Public  Schools  of  R.  Island, 

Annals  of  Education  for  1836-'37, 

Education  of  Mothers.    L.  Anne  Martin, 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.    D.  P.  Page, 

The   School  and  School   Master, 

History  of  Sunday  Schools.    Leiois  G,  Pray, 

Exercises  on  the  Black  Board.    John  Goldsbury , 

The  Teacher's  Institute.     William  B.  Fowle, 

The  Teacher's  Manual.     Thomas  II.  Palmer, 

Lectures  on  Education.    Horace  Mann, 

The  Teacher  Taught.     Emerson  Davis, 

The  District  School  as  it  was.     W.  Burton, 

Slate  and  Black  Board  Exercises.      W.  A.  Alcott, 

Mental  Cultivation  and  Excitement.     A.  Brigham, 

Confessions  of  a  School  Master.      W.  A.  Alcott, 

Common  Schools  and  Teachers' Seminaries,  C.  E.  Stoico, 

History  of  Education.     H.  I.  Smith, 

Domestic  Education  and  Economy. 
Humphrey's  Domestic  Education, 
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United  States  Exploring  Expeditioh, 
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Journal  of  a  Naturalist  in  a  Voyage  round  the  World,  2 

Keppel's  Expedition  to  Borneo,  I 

Travels  in  China  and  the  East,  by  Marco  Polo,  I 

*'         to  Mount  Ararat,  by  Parrot,  1 

Military  Operations  in  Affghanistan,  1 

Travels  in  Africa,  by  Bruce,  1 

"                 "             Mungo  Park,  1 

"                 "             the  Landers,  2 

"                  "             Denham  &  Clappenter,  1 

"              Southern  Africa,  by  Moffat,  I 

"  Egypt,  Nubia,  Arabia  Proper,  Palestine,  by  Stephens,  2 

by  Pres.  Olin,  2 

"                  "         by  Dr.  Durbin,  .  2 

"             Algiers,  1 

Eothen,  by  Ringlake,  1 

Crescent  and  the  Cross,  by  Warburton,  2 

Travels  in  Greece,  Turkey,  &c.,  by  Stephens,  2 

Greece  of  the  Greeks,  by  Peddicari,  1 

Travels  in  Italy,  by  Headly,  1 

"              Switzerland,  by  Headly,  1 

"         on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  by  Dr.  Fisk,  1 

"             *'              '«                  '<                Dr.  Durbin,  2 

German  Watering  Places,  by  Dr.  Granville,  1 

Bubbles,  &c.,  by  Head,  1 

Notes  of  a  Traveller  in  Germany,  by  Laing,  1 

Rural  and  Domestic  Life  in  Germany,  by  Howitt,  1 

Belgium  and  the  Rhine,  by  Mrs.  Trollope,  1 

Travels  in  the  North  of  Europe,  by  Dr.  Baird,  2 

"           Russia,  by  Rohl,  1 

"           Sweden,  &c.,  by  Laing,  I 

"            Austria,  by  Turnbull,  2 

"           Spain,  by  Barrow,  2 

"     by  Ford,  2 

"  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  Pukler  Muskau,        1 

"       by  Kohl,  1 

"       by  Z.  Allen,  2 

A  Tour  in  the  Manufacturing  Districts  of  England,  1 

Scotland  and  the  Scots,  by  Sinclair,  1 

Shetland  and  the  Shetlanders,  by  Sinclair,  1 

Travels  in  New  England,  by  Dr.  Dwight,  4 

Society  in  America,  by  Miss  Martineau,  2 

Winter  Studies  and  Summer  Rambles  in  Canada,  2 

The  Emigrant,  by  Sir  Francis  Head,  1 

Lewis  &  Clark's  Travels,  2 
Fremont's  Exploring  Expedition  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  1 

Gregg's  Commerce  of  the  Prairies,  2 

Travels  in  California,  1 
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Rambles  in  Yucatan,  ,  1 

Stephen's  Yucatan  and  Central  America,  4 

Humbolt's  Travels  and  Researches  in  Central  America,  1 

Argentine  Republic,  1 

Kidder's  Brazil,  2 

Hewitt's  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places,  2 

America  and  American  People,  1 

Miller's  Rural  Sketches,  1 

Paraguay,  1 

Parker's  Tour  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  1 

Prairie  l^and,  1 


Poetry, 

Treatises  respecting  Poetry. 

Lowth  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  1 

Herder's  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  2 

Coleridge  on  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Poets,  1 

Hunt's  Italian  Poets,  2 

Montgomery's  Lectures  on  Poetry,  2 

Hazlett's  Lectures  on  English  Poetry,  2 

Latin  and  Greek  Poets. 

Homer's  Iliad  and  Odessey — -translated  by  Pope,  3 

Virgil's  Eclogues,  Georgics  and  ^Enead — translated  by  Dryden,  2 

Peters'  Specimen  of  the  Poetry  of  the  Ancients,  1 

Italian.,  Spanish,  German,  Sfc. 

Longfellow's  Specimens  of  the  Poetry  of  Europe,  1 

Tasso — translated  by  Hunt,  1 

Dante — translated  by  Carey,  I 

Schiller,         "             Bulwer,  I 

British. 

Walsh's  British  Poets,  50 

Aiken's  British  Poets,  1 

Frost's  Continuation  of  Aikin,  1 

Griswold's  Poetry  of  England  of  the  XlXth  century,  1 

Halleck's  Selections  from  British  Poets,  2 

Lamb's  Specimens  of  the  Dramatic  Poets,  2 

Shakspeare's  Works,  6 

Milton's  Poetical  Works,  2 

Hemans'  Poetical  Works,  2 
Pope,  Young,  Thomson,  Cowper,  Montgomery,  Goldsmith, 
Gray,  Campbell,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  E.  Scott,  Rog- 
ers, Kirk  White,  Elliott,                                            8I07F.        14 
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Byroa — selections  frorrij 
Burns — solections  from, 
Motherwell's  Poems, 

American  Poets. 
Bryant's  Selections  from  American  Poets, 
Griswold's  American  Poetry, 
Bryant's    Poems, 

Longfellow's  "  "^  ^ 

Whittier's  •* 
Hillhouse's  " 
Sigourney's  " 
Gould's 

Poets  of  Connecticut, 
Rhode-Island  Book, 

Miscellaneous  and  Juvenile. 
Poetry  for  Home  and  School, 
Keble's  Christian  Year, 
Keble's  Child's  Christian  Year, 
Lays  for  the  Sabbath, 
Hart's  Class  Book  of  English  Poetry, 
Cleveland's  Compendium  of  English  Poetry, 
Taylor's  Poems  for  Infant  Minds,  - 

Beauties  of  Shakspeare, 
Poetry  of  the  Passions,  Affections,  Flowers,  Sentiments,  4 


J?IisceSIaiaeows  H^ork^. 

[Under  this  head  will  be  included  many  works  which  should   have  been 
arranged  in  other  divisions  of  the  Catalogue.] 

Schlegel's  History  of  Literature,  \ 

D'Israeh's  Curiosities  of  Literature  and  Literary  Character,  1 

Montgomery's  Lectures  on  General  Literature,  1 

Goodrich's  Book  of  Literature,  | 

Sismondi's  Literature  of  the  South  of  Europe,  2 

Hallam's  Literature  of  Europe,  during  the  JCth  Century,  2 

Berrington's  Literary  History  of  the  Middle  Atres,  1 

Bouterwick's  History  of  Spanish  Literature,     °  1 

Hedge's  Prose  Writers  of  Germany,  1 

Dunlop's  History  of  Fiction,  2 

Chambers' Cyclopedia  of  English  Literature,  2 

Hart's  Class  Book  of  English  Prose,  1 

Bacon's  (Lord)  and  Locke's  Essays,  1 

^^             "         Works,  S 

"      Selections  from, .           "  1 
4 
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Locke's  Works,  '^ 

"                "      Selections  from,  1 

'  Jones*  (Sir  William)  Life,  I 

'•                 •'             Works,  ^^ 

Mackenzie's  Works,  1 

Pellico's  Memoirs  and  Fmprisonment,  1 

Montague's  Selections  from  Taylor,  Latimer,  Barrow,  «fcc.            I 

Addison's  Works,  ,           .          '^ 

<'               "       Selections  from  Spectator,  2 

Johnson's  (Dr.  S.)  Works,  2 

i«              "              "     Selections  from,  by  Page,  2 

Goldsmith's  Works,  1 

K  "     Selections  from,  with  a  Life,  by  Irvinp:,  2 

Hall's  (Robert)  Works,  ^ 

<«             "             "     Selections  from,  ^ 

Burke's  Works,  3 

«<           "       Selections  from,  ,              1 

Woodfall's  Letters  of  Junius,  2 

Modern  British  Essayist,  8 

Vol.  I.  Macauley.     2.  Jeffrey.     3.  Carlyle.  4,  Wilson. 

5..  Mackintosh.     6.  Sidney  Smith.     T.Alison.    8.  Talfourd 

Arnold's  (Dr.  Thomas)  Miscellaneous  Works, 
More's  (Hannah)  Works, 

Dick's  Works,  ^ 

Foster's  Essays  on  Decision  of  Character,  1 

Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia,  2 

Hazlitt's  Table  Talk,  2 

Hunt's  Indicator,  1 

"       Imagination  and  Fancy,  2 

Hood's  Prose  and  Verse,  2 

Tapper's  Proverbial  Philosophy,  2' 

Simms'  Views  and  Reviews,  ' 

Cheever's  American  Common  Place  Book  of, Prose,  1 

Griswold's^  Prose  Writers  of  America,  1 

Washington's  Life  and  Writings,  |3 

Franklin's  Works,  *JJ 

"              "          Selections  from,  2 

Jay's  (John)  Life  and  Correspondence,  2 

Madison  Papers,  ^ 

Hamilton's  Life  and  Papers,  ^ 

Jefferson's  Correspondence,  &c.  * 

Morris's  (Gouverneur)  Life  and  Correspondence,  3 

Lafayette's                          "        .....  2 

Adams'  (Mrs.  John)  Letters,  1 

Edwards'  (President)  Works,  4 

Channing's  (Dr.)  Works,  6 

«             "         "         Selcctiotis  from,  * 


1 

o 
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^liscellanies,  itc.  by  Maxcy  (President)  1 

"                   "    Dr.  Humphrey,  1 

"                  "    Pres.  Waylaud,  1 

"                  "    Prcscott,  1 

"                 "    Everett,  j 

Irving's  (Wasliington)  Works,  § 

"                 "                 "       Selections  from,  1 

Rhode  Island  Book,  1 

Sullivan's  Public  Characters  of  the  Revolution,  1 

Eloquence  of  the  United  States,  5 

Webster's  Speeches  3 

"               "         Selections  from,  1 

Clay's    Life  and  Speeches,  3 

Calhoun's  "       "         "  1 

Van  Buren's     "         "  1 

Jackson's  Life,  by  Kendall,  1 

Scott's  (Gen.)  Life,  by  Mansfield,  1 

Hilihouse's  (J.  A.)  Discourses,  »&c.  2 

Penny  Magazine,                      '  8 

Chambers'  Information  for  the  People,  2 

"          Miscellany,  20 

Burgess'  (Tristam)  Speeches,  1 

Durfee's  (Judge)  Works,  1 

Gallery  of  Nature,  1 

Wyatt's  Manual  of  Conchology,  1 

Agassiz's  Natural  History,  1 

Brooks'  Elements  of  Zoology,  1 

Wilson's  Ornithology,  1 

Humboldt's  Cosmos,  1 

Jameson's  (Mrs.)  Visits  and  Sketches,  '  '  2 

Howitt's  Homes  and  Haunts  of  the  Poets,  2 

Wilson's  Noctes  Ambrosianae,  5 

Lamartine's  History  of  the  Girondists,  2 

Roscoe's  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  X.  2 

"         Lorenzo  de  Medici,  1 

Schlegel's  Philosophy  of  History,  1 

Oakley's  History  of  the  Saracens,  1 

Schiller's  Historical  Dramas,  1 

Goethe's  Autobiography,  2 

Burney's  History  of  Music,  I 

Orators  of  France,  1 

Modern  Traveller,  30 

Ford's  Spain  and  the  Spaniards,  2 

Silk,  Cotton,  Linen,  Wool,  &c.  History  of,  1 

Whale  Fishery,  History  of,  by  Browne,  1 

Manufactures,  &c.  of  the  Ancients,  1 

Administrations  of  Washington  and  Adams,  2 

Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  2 

Dwight'H  (President)  Works,  4 


1 


1 
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Hall's  Puritans  and  their  Principles,  1 

Paley's  Works,  1 

Chalmers'  Works,  '^ 

Bunyan's  Works,  '  3 

"         Pilgrim's  Progress,  1 

Pascal's  Works,  1 

'    Robinson's  Biblical  Researches,  3 

Grant's  American  Lady,  1 

Burnap's  Sphere  and  Duties  of  Womaii,  1 

Livermbre's  Lectures  to  Young  Men,  1 

Todd's  Student's  Manual,  1 

Geology  of  Rhode-Island, 
Upham  on  the  Intellect  and  Sensibility,  2 

Watts  on  the  Mind,  1 

Mackintosh's  Ethical  Philosophy,  1 

Cousin's  Psychology, 
Jouffroy's  Introduction  to  Ethics,  2 

Stewart's  (Dngald)  Works,  ^ 

Cuvier's  Animal  Kingdom,  -  4 

Mantell's  Wonders  of  Geology,  2 

Walton's  Complete  Angler,  1 

Brougham's  (Henry)  Speeches,  4 

"  "      '   Historical  and  Biographical  Sketches,         4 

"  «'         Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Writings,  1 

Butler's  (Charles)  Reminiscences,  2 

Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  2 

Holmes'  American  Annals,  " 

Botta's  American  Revolution,  -  2 

Clark's  (E.  D.)  Travels,  8 

Wirt's  Life  of  Patrick  Henry, 
Simms'  Life  of  Marion, 
Wilderness  and  War  Path, 
Classic  Tales, 
Private  Purse, 
What  is  to  be  Done, 
Wealth  and  Worth, 
Flowers  for  Children, 
Little  Wreath, 

Curiosities  of  Human  Nature, 
Kate  and  Lizzie, 
Favorite  Scholar, 
Facts  to  Correct  Fancies, 
Turns  of  Fortune, 
Fairy  Book, 

American  Forest,  2 

Tales  from  the  German,  1 

Harmonies  of  Nature,  ' 
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Licber's  Political  Ethics,  % 

History  of  Printing,  3 

Mignet's  French  Revolution,  1 

Lingard's  History  of  Etigland,  13 

Parker's  Outlines  of  History,  1 

The  Army  of  the  United  States,  2 

Whewell's  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  3 

Manners  and  Customs  of  Different  Nations,  1 

The  World  and  its  Inhabitants,  1 

Lights  and  Shadows  of  African  History,  I 

"             European     "  1 

"             Asiatic         "  1 

"                     "             American     "  1 

Jewish  Customs,  1 

History  of  Woman,  by  Mrs.  Child,  1 

Daughters  of  England,  by  Mrs.  Ellis,  1 

Wives                "                      '*  1 

Women             "                      •'  1 

Mothers             "                      "  1 

W^oman  in  America,  by  Mrs.  Graves,  1 

Martin's  Book  of  Sports,  I 

Philosophy  in  Sport,  1 

Walker's  Manly  Exercises,  1 

Lady  Equestrian,  or  the  Art  of  Riding,  1 

The  Chess  Player's  Hand  Book,  1 

The  Cricketer's  Guide,  1 

Paul  Preston's  Book  of  Gymnastic  1 

Smith's  (Horace)  Games,  Festivals  and  Amusements,  1 

Hone's  Year  Book,  2 

Every  Day  Book,  2 

Philosophy  of  Mystery,  1 

"             Magic,  2 

Brewster's  Letters  on  Natural  Magic,  1 

Scott's  Letters  on  Witchcraft,  1 

Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  2 

Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  1 

Johnson's  Rasselas,  1 

Edgeworth's  Novels  and  Tales,  10 

Scott's  Novels  and  Tales,  27 

Cervantes'  Don  Quixotte,  2 

Lockhart's  Valerius,  2 

Irving's  Sketch  Book,  2 

•'         Bracebridge  Hall,  2 

"         Conquest  of  Grenada,  2 

Fenelon's  Telemachus,  2 

Cooper's  Spy,  Pilot  and  Pioneers,  S 

Banvard's  Juvenile  Series,  8 

Ocean  Scene*,  1 
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Judsoii'.s  (Mr.s.)  Alderbrook, 

Wilson's  (Prof.)  Lijihts  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life, 

"  Trials  of  Margaret  I.indsey, 

Lee's  (Mrs.)  Thrt;e  Experiments  in  Living, 
Ttip|ier's  Crock  of  Gold, 

Twins, 

Abbott's  Rollo,  Lucy,  Marco  Paul  and  Jonas  Books,  30 

Day's  Sanford  and  Merton, 
Sedgwick's  (MissC.  M.)  Morals  of  Manners, 

"  "  Love  Token  for  Children, 

Home, 

*'  "  Live  and  let  Live, 

'*  "  Poor  Rich  Man  &  Rich  PoorMan, 

"  "  Stories  for  Young  Persons, 

"  "  Hope  Leslie,  2 

"  "  Linwoods,  2 

Wiire's  Zenobia,  2 

Childs'  (Mrs,)  Letters  from  New-York,  2 

Philothea,  1 

"       Flowers  for  Children,  3 

Mackintosh's  (Miss)  Aunt  Kitty's  Tales,  1 

*'  "       Praise  and  Principle,  1 

"       To  Seem  and  to  Be,  1 

"       The  Cousins,  1 

Edgeworth's  (Maria)  Popular  Tales,  3 

Moral  Tales,  2 

"  "         Rosamond,  1 

Frank,  '  1 

"  "         Harry  and  Lucy,  2 

Hoffland's  (Mrs.)  Son  of  a  Genius, 

Howitt's  (Mary)  Who  shall  be  Greatest,    , 

Hope  on,  Hope  ever, 

Strive  and  Thrive, 

Sowing  and  Reaping, 

Martineau's  (Harriet)  Peasant  and  Prince, 

The  Crofton  Boys, 

"    •  "         Traditions  of  Palestine, 

"  "         Norway  and  Norwegians,  , 

Barbauld's  (Mrs.)  Lessons  for  Children, 

"  "       Prose  Hymns, 

"  "       Evenings  at  Home, 

Ellis'  (Mrs.)  First  Lnpressions, 

"       Somerville  Hall, 

"         "       Dangers  of  Dining  Out, 

Stowe's  (Mrs.)  May  Flower, 

Marryatt's  (Capt.)  Masterman  Rea"dy,  3 

Taylor's  (Jane)  Original  Poems  for  Infant  Minds,  1 

"     Contributions  of  Q.  Q.  2 


it  u 
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Taylor's  (Jane)  Display, 

"  "     Pleasures  of  Taste,  1 

Hall's  (Mrs.  S.  C.)  Little  Charity  Boy,  1 

Gallaudett's  (T.  H.)  Child's  Book  on  the  Soul,  I 

"  "        Scripture  Biography,  T 

'<■     ,  "        Book  of  Natural  Theology,  1 

Trimmer's  (Mrs.)  The  Robbins,  1 

"  "       Leadino'  Strings  to  Knowledge,  1 

1 

Flowers  of  Fables, 

yEso()'s  Fables, 

Anderson's  Wonderful  Stories, 

"  Story  of  my  own  Life,  ^ 

"  Improvisatore, 

VVilberforce's  Agalhos,  ^ 

"  Shadow  of  the  Crops,  &c.  l 

Marcet's  Conversations  on  Land  and  Water,  ^ 

Markham's  (Mrs.)  Histories, 
Salathial, 
Undine, 

Bremer's  Home  and  the  Neighbor?, 
Longfellow's  Hyperion, 
Rirkland's  New  Home  and  Forest  Life,  ^ 

"  Western  Clearings,  1 

Paulding's  Dutchman's  Fireside, 

"  Old  Continental, 

Bingley's  Tales  about  Travellers,  ^ 

""         Stories  about  Instinct  in  AnimaLs,  | 

"         Rings  of  England, 
My  Early  Days, 

Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,  3 

Berguin's  Children's  Friend, 

Evenings  with  the  Chroniclers,  1 

Parley's  Inquisitive  Jack,  ^ 

"         Magazine,  '  ■''• 

Merry's  Museum,  ';^ 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  '  ' 

Tales  from  American  History,  ^ 

American  Courage  and  Enterprise,  2 

Conversations  on  the  Whale  Fishery,  2 

Tales  of  the  American  Revolution,  1 

The  Swiss  Family  Robinson,  1 

The  Ornaments  Discovered,  ^  | 

History  of  Lost  Greenland, 
Woman,  an  Enigma, 
Sargeant's  Temperance  Tales, 
Thiodolf, 
Amber  Witch, 


1 

9. 
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Wigwam  nnd  the  Cabin, 

Sintram  and  his  Companions, 

William  Tell  and  Hoffner, 

Follen's  (Mrs)  Beatitudes, 

"  "       Black  Velvet  Bracelet, 

"  "       Annette  Barrington,  *^ 

Tyler's  (Miss  A.  F.)  Leihis, 

"  "  Mary  and  Florence, 

Aiken's  (Dr.)  Juvenile  Budget  opened, 
"  "  "  "       re-opened, 

Pictures  of  Early  Life, 

Things  by  their  Right  Names, 

Country  Rambles, 

Hall's  Fragments  of  Voyages, 

Baptist  Library, 

Christian  Library, 

Selected  volumes  from  the  Publications  of  the  American 

Sunday  Scliool  Union,  100 

Do.  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  S.  S.  Union,  50 

Do.  "     "  Masaclmsetts  S.  S.  Union,  50 

Do.  "     "  American  Tract  Society,  60 

Park's  Pantology,                                           ,  1 

Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  13 

Encyclopedia  Britannica,  22 

Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopedia,  183 

Edinburgh  Review,  86 

"                  "       Selections  from,  6 

London  Quarterly  Review,  80 

"         Selections  from,  6 

North  American  Review,  56 

American  Almanac  for  1830,  1840  and  1847,  3 

Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,             '  20 

Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  40 

Harper's  District  School  Library,  295 

"         Classical  Library,  36 

Massachusetts  School  Library,  large  series,  26 

"                "              "        juvenile  series,  12 

Wiley  &  Putnam's  Library  of  Choice  Reading,  60 

Appleton's  Common  School  Library,  50 

Francis'  Library  of  Entertaining  and  Useful  Reading,  12 

"        Instructive  Amusement,  5 

Leavett  &  Trow's  New  Library,  10 

Knight's  Weekly  Volumes,  136 

,Bohn's  Standard  Library,  30" 

Bogue's  European  Library,  30 
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Harper's  School  District  Library  of  valuable 
Standard  Literature. 


Embracing  the  most  approved  works  in  the  various  departments  of  human 
knowledge,  including  History,  Voyages  and  Travels,  Biography,  Natural  Histo- 
ry, the  Physical  Sciences,  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  Arts,  Commerce,  Belles- 
Leiires,  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education,  &c.  18mo,  half  Sheep.  Each 
volume  sold  separately,  at  38  cents. 


1,  2.  Paulding's  Life  of  Washington. 

3.  Sedgwick's  (Miss)  Poor  Rich  Man  and 
Rich  Poor  Man. 

4,  5.  The  Swiss  f^amily  Robinson  ;  or.  Ad- 
ventures of  a  Father,  .Mother,  and  four 
Sons  on  a  Desert  Island. 

6,  7.  Rennie's  Natural  History  of  Insects. 
8.  Hodand's  (Mrs.)  Son  of  a  Genius. 
9-11.  Robin's    (Miss    Eliza)   Tales    from 
American  History. 

12.  Thatcher's  Tales  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution. 

13,  14.   Lockhait's  Life  of  Napoleon, 
l.").  Combe's  Principles  of  Physiology. 

16,  17.  Thatcher's  Indian  Traits;  being 
Sketches  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  and 
Character  of  the  North  American  In- 
dians. 

18.  Jameson's  Discovery  in  Africa. 

19.  Uncle  Philip's  American  Forest;  or. 
Conversations  about  the  Trees  of  Amer. 
ica. 

20.  Mudie's  Guide  to  the  Observation  of 
Nature. 

21.  Perils  of  the  Sea  :  being  authentic 
Narratives  of  remarkable  and  affecting 
Disasters  upon  the  Deep. 

22.  Abercrombie's  Essay  on  the  Intellect- 
ual Powers. 

23.  Montgomery's  Lectures  on  Literature, 
Poetry,  &c. 

24.  Dick's  Celestial  Scenery. 

25.  Russell's  History  of  Palestine. 

26.  James's  Chivalry  and  the  Crusades. 

27.  Brewster's  Life  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

28.  Sedgwick's  (Miss)  Live  and  Let  Live. 

29.  30.  Davis's  China  and  the  Chinese. 
3L  Circumnavigation  of  the  Globe. 

32.  Williams's  Life  of  Ale.xander  the  Great. 

33,  3-1.  Euler's  Natural  Philosophy. 

35.  Barrow's  Life  of  Peter  the  Great. 

36,  37.  Russell's  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

38.  Dick's  [inprovemeni  of  Society. 

39.  Higgins's  Physical  Condition  of  the 
Earth. 

40.  Abercrombie's  Philosophy  of  the  Moral 
Feelings. 

41.  42.  Jarnirson's  (Mrs.)  Lives  of  Celebra- 
ted Female  Sovereigns. 

43.  Uncle  Philip's  Conversations  about  the 
History  of  Virginia. 

44.  Huglis's  ('Mrs,)  Ornaments  Discovered. 

45.  Uncle  Philip's  Natural  History ;  or. 
Conversations  about  Tools  and  Trades 
among  the  Inferior  Animals. 

I* 


^46, 47.  Uncle    Philip's    Account    of   the 
Whale  Fishery  and  the  Polar  Seas. 

48.  Lives  and  Voyages  of  Drake,  Caven- 
dish, and  Dampier. 

49,  .50.  Dunlap's  History  of  New-York. 
51,  52.  Life  and  Writings  of  Franklin. 
53,  54.  Buel's  Farmer's  Instructor. 

55,  56.  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Diffi- 
culties. 

57.  Griscom's  Animal  Mechanism  and 
Physiology. 

53.  Natural  History  of  the  Elephant. 

59.  Vegetable  Substances  used  for  the 
Food  of  Man. 

60-65.  Tytler's  Universal  History. 

66.  Moseley's  Illustrations  of  Mechanics. 

67.  Leslie's  Discovery  in  the  Polar  Seas 

68.  69.  Paley's  Natural  Theology. 
70-79.  Sparks's  American  Biography. 

80.  Humboldt's  Travels. 

81.  Goldsmith's  Hisiory  of  Greece. 

82.  Rennie's  Natural  History  of  Birds. 

83.  Renwick's  Familiar  Illustrations  of 
Natural  Philosophy. 

84.  85.  Selections  from  the  Spectator. 

86.  Lee's  Elements  of  Geology. 

87.  Goldsmith's  Hist,  of  Rome,  Abridged. 

88.  Armstrong's  Treatise  on  Agriculture. 

89.  Rennie's  Natural  History  of  Quadru- 
peds. 

90.  Chaptal's  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

91.  Dwight's  Lives  of  the  Signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

92-95.  Plutarch's  Lives. 

96,  97.  Hale's  History  of  the  United  States. 

98.  Brewster's  Natural  Magic. 

99.  Renwick's  Practical  Mechanics. 

100.  101.  Parry's  Three  Voyages  for  the 
Discovery  of  a  Northwest  Passage. 

102-106.  Keightley's  England. 

107,  108.  Mackenzie's  Life  of  Commodore 
O.  H.  Perry. 

109,  no.  Irving'sLifeand  Writings  of  Oli- 
ver Goldsmith. 

Ill,  112.  Murray's  Historical  Account  of 
British  America. 

113.  Upham  on  Imperfect  and  Disordered 
Mental  Action. 

114.  Bryant's  Selections  from  American 
Poets. 

115.  116.  Halleck's  Selections  from  British 
Poets. 

117.  Florian's  Moors  in  Spain. 

118,  119.  Lives  of  Distinguished  Men  of 
Modern  Times. 
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120.  Nott's  Counsels  to  the  Young. 
12).  Head's  Life  and  Travels  of  Bruce, 
122,  123.  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  with  Selec- 
tions from  his  Writings. 

124.  Potter's  Political  Economy. 

125.  Life  and  Travels  of  Mungo  Park. 

126.  Brougham's  Pleasures  and  Advanta- 
ges of  Science. 

127.  Dana's  Two  Years  before  the  Mast. 

128.  Qncle  Philip's  Conversations  about 
the  Lost  Colony  of  Greenland. 

129.  1.30.  Gaylord  and  Tucker's  American 
Husbandry. 

131,  132.  Uncle  Philip*s  Conversations 
about  the  History  of  Massachusetts. 

133,  134.  Uncle  Philip's  Conversations 
about  the  History  of  New  Hampshire. 

135.  Dick's  Sidereal  Heavens. 

136.  Ren  wick's  First  Principles  of  Chem- 
istry. 

137.  Russell's  Barbary  States. 

138.  The  Family  Instructor,  &c. 

139.  Dwight's  History  of  Connecticut. 

140.  Sedgwick's  (Miss)  Stories  for  Young 
Persons. 

141-143.  Crowe's  History  of  France. 
144,  145.  Scott's  History  of  Scotland. 
146-148.  Belknap's  American  Biography. 

149.  Siebold's  Japan  and  the  Japanese. 

150,  151.  Segur's  History  of  Napoleon's 
Expedition  to  Russia. 

152.  Brewster's  Lives  of  Galileo,  Tycho 
Brahe,  and  Kepler. 

153,  154.  Sargent's  American  Adventure 
by  Land  and  Sea. 

155.  History  of  Iceland,  Greenland,  and 
the  Faroe  Islands. 

156.  Fenelon's  Ancient  Philosophers. 
J57.  Lossing's  History  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

158.  Davenport's  Perilous  Adventures. 

159.  Lanman's  History  of  Michigan. 

160.  161.  Bucke's  Ruins  of  Ancient  Cities. 

162,  Lieber's  Essays  on  Property  and  La- 
bor. 

163,  Bucke's  Beauties,  Harmonies,  and 
Sublimities  of  Nature. 

164,  165,  History  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway. 

166.  White's  Natural  Histoiy  of  Selborne. 

167.  Wrangeil's  Expedition  to  Siberia 

168.  169.  Thatcher's  Lives  of  the  Indians. 

170.  Bacon's  Essay's  and  Locke  on  the 
Understanding. 

171,  172.  Lander's  Travels  in  Africa. 

173.  Memes's  Memoirs  of  the  Empress 
Josephine. 

174,  175.  Henry's  Epitome  of  the  History 
of  Philosophy. 

176.  James's  History  of  Charlemagne. 

177,  178.  HaZen'S  Popular  Technology. 

179.  Scott's  Letters  on  Demonology  and 
Witchcraft. 

180.  Bunner's  History  of  Louisiana. 

181.  Court  and  Camp  of  Bonaparte. 

182.  Fletcher's  History  of  Poland. 

183.  Maury's  Principles  of  Eloquence. 

184.  Graves's  (Mrs.  A.  J.)  Woman  in  Amer- 
ica. 


185.  Russell's  Nubia  and  Abyssinia. 

186.  Barrow's  Description  of  Pitcairn's  Isl' 
and,  and  the  Mutiny  of  the  Bounty. 

187.  Eraser's   Historical   and    Descriptive 
Account  of  Persia. 

188.  Cooper's  Xenophon's  Expedition  of 
Cyrus. 

189.  Sismondi's  Italian  Republics. 

190.  History  of  Switzerland. 

191-195.  Dunham's  History  of  Spain  and 
Portugal. 

196.  Renwick's  Natural  Philosophy. 

197.  Stowe's  (Mrs.  H,  B.)  Mayflower. 

198.  199,  Lewis  and  Clark's  Travels. 

200.  M'Intosh's  (Miss  M.  J.)  Conquest  and 
Self-Conquest. 

201.  Fraser's  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria. 

202.  What's  to  be  Done  ? 

203-205.  Spalding's  History  of  Italy  and 
the  Italian  Islands. 

206.  Seaward's    Narrative    of   his    Ship- 
wreck, 

207.  Tytler's  Discovery  in  N,  America. 

208.  Wealth  and  Worth. 

209.  Smith's  History  of  Education. 

210.  Holland's  (Mrs.)  Young  Crusoe. 

211.  Cook's  Voyages  round  the  World. 

212.  Sedgwick's  (Miss  C.  M.)  Means  and 
Ends. 

213.  Robertson's  America,  Abridged. 

214.  Ferguson's  History  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public, Abridged. 

215.  Sedgwick's  (Miss)  Love  Token. 

216.  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

217.  Johnson's  Economy  of  Health. 

218.  Day's  Sandford  and  Merton. 

219.  Robertson's  Charles  V.,  Abridged. 

220.  Combe  on  the  Constitution  of  Man. 

221.  M'Intosh's  (Miss  M.  J.)  Woman  an 
Enigma. 

222.  Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion. 

223.  The  Twin  Brothers. 

224.  Russell's  History  of  Polynesia. 

225.  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

226.  227.  Stone's    Bolder    Wars    of    the 
American  Revolution. 

228.  Cock's  American  Poultry-book. 
229-231,  Cunningham's  Lives  of  Eminent 
Painters. 

232.  Duer's  Constitutional  Jurisprudence 
of  the  United  States. 

233,  234.  Smedley's  Sketches  from  Vene- 
tian History. 

235.  Hewitt's  (Mary)  Who  shall  be  Great- 
est ? 

236,  237.  Leland's  Demosthenes. 
238-240.  Turner's  Sacred  History  of  the 

World. 

241.  Micheiet's  Modern  History. 

242.  Potter's  Hand-book  for  Readers 

243.  Edgeworth's  (Miss)  Rosamond. 

244.  245.  Edgeworth's  (Miss)  Moral  Tales. 
246,  247.  Whewell's  Elements  of  Morality 

and  Polity. 

248.  Dendy's  Philosophy  of  Mystepy. 

249.  Holmes's  Life,  &c.,  of  Mozart. 

250.  Dick's  Practical  Astronomer. 

251.  252.  Mackenzie's  Life  of  Paul  Jones. 
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253.  Parrot's  Ascent  of  Mount  Ararat. 

254.  Feuerbach's      Remarkable     German 
Criminal  Trials. 

255.  256.  Darwin's  Voyage  of  a  Naturalist 
round  the  World. 

257.  Farnhara's    (Mrs.)    Life    in    Prairie 
Land. 

258.  Barrow's  Three  Voyages  within  the 
Arctic  Regions. 

259.  Somerville  (Mary)  on  the  Physical 
Sciences. 

260.  Biblical  Legends  of  the  Mussulmans. 
26).  Bell's  Life  of  flon.  G,  Canning. 

262.  Taylor's  Modern  British  Plutarch. 

263.  Keppel's  Expedition  to  Borneo. 

264.  Schiller's  Thirty  Years'  War, 

265.  Moore's  Use  of  the  Body  in  Relation 
to  the  Mind. 

266.  Schiller's  History  of  the  Revolt  of  the 
Netherlands. 

267.  268.  Salverte's  Philosophy  of  Magic. 

269.  Francis's  Orators  of  the  Age. 

270.  Moore's  Power  of  the  Soul  over  the 
Body. 

271.  Flowers  of  Fable. 

272.  Ellis's  (Mrs.)  Temper  and  Tempera- 
ment. 

273.  Voyages  round  the  World. 


274.  M'Intosh's  (Miss  M.  J.)  Praise  and 
Principle. 

275.  Murray's  Travels  of  Marco  Polo. 

276.  Cate's  (Miss  E.  J.)  Year    the  with 
Franklins. 

277.  Smith's  (H.)  Festivals,  Games,  &c. 

278.  Frost's  Beauties  of  English  History. 

279.  M'Intosh's  (Miss)  The  Cousins. 

280.  Frost's  Beauties  of  French  History. 

281.  Isabel ;  or,  the  Trials  of  the  Heart. 

282.  History  of  the  American  Revolution : 
edited  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Blake. 

283.  Blake's  Juvenile  Companion. 

284.  Parental  Instruction. 

285.  286.  Bell's   Life  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots. 

287.  Dana's  (Mrs.)  Young  Sailor. 

288.  Alden's  Elizabeth  Benton. 

289.  Hutton's  Book  of  Nature  Laid  Open ; 
edited  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Blake. 

290.  Salkeld's  Grecian  and  Roman  Anti^ 
quities. 

291.  Sketches  of  the  Lives  of  Distinguish^ 
ed  Females. 

292.  Ticknor's  Philosophy  of  Living. 

293.  Keeping  House  and  Housekeeping, 

294.  Home's  New  Spirit  of  the  Age. 

295.  Southey's  Life  of  Lord  Nelson^ 


The  School  Library. 

8AHCTIONED   BY  THE   MASSACHUSETTS   BOARD  OF   EDCCATtOV. 


12mo  Series.— Comprising  26  vols.,  neatly  half  bound, 
volume.    Juvenile   Series.  —  Comprising   13   vols.   18mo, 
Price  37|  cents  per  volume. 


Price  76  cents  per 
neatly  half  bound. 


l2mo  Series. 

1.  Irving's  Life  of  Columbus. 

2,  3.  Paley's  Natural  Theology. 
4-6.  Lives  of  Celebrated  Individuals. 
7-10.  Duncan's  Sacred  Philosophy  of  the 

Seasons. 
11,  12.  Bigelow  on  the  Useful  Arts. 

13.  Story's  Exposition  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

14,  15.  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Dii5- 
culties. 

16.  Buel's  Farmer's  Companion. 

17.  Lieber's  Great  Events. 

18.  Saussure's  Fireside  Friend. 

19.  Everett's  Practical  Education. 

20.  Olmsted's  Letters  on  Astronomy. 

21.  Potter's  Science  applied  to  the  Domes- 

tif*  A  rt ^    (V f* 

22-25.  MuHer's  History  of  the  World. 
26.  Beecher's  (Miss  C.  M.)  Treatise  on 
DojDoestic  Economy, 


Juvenile  Series, 

1.  Embury's  (Mrs.  C.  E.)  Pictures  of  Early 
Life. 

2.  Taylor's  (Jane)  Pleasures  of  Taste,  and 
other  Stories. 

3.  Sedgwick's  (Miss  C.  M.)  Means  and 
Ends. 

4.  Aikin's   (Dr.)    and    Barbauld's   (Mrs.) 
Juvenile  Budget  Opened. 

5.  Lee's  (Miss  M.  E.)  Historic  Tales  for 
Youth. 

6.  Barbauld's  (Mrs.)  Things  by  their  Right 
Names. 

7.  Scenes  in  Nature. 

8.  Aikin's  (Dr.)  and  Barbauld's  (Mrs.)  Ju^ 
venile  Budget  Re-opened. 

9.  Ellet's  (Mrs.  E.  F.)  Rambles  about  ihtf 
Country. 

10.  Berquin's  Child's  Friend. 

11.  Lives  of  Columbus  and  Vespucius. 

12.  Lives  of  Balboa,  Corte.z,  and  Pizarro, 
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Appieton's  Common  School  Library. 

This  Library  comprises  two  Series,  of  twenty-five  volumes   eacli,  substantially 
bound  in  lull  sheep.     Each  Series  is  sold  separately  I'ur  ^'7.50 

First  Series. 

Work  and  Wages.     By  Mary  Howitt.  Tired  of  Housekeeping.     By  T.  S.  Arthur. 

Litlle  Coin  much  Care.         do.  Early  Friendship.     By  Mrs.  Copley. 

Which  is  the  Wiser  1  do.  The  Poplar  Grove.  do. 

Who  shall  be  Greatest "!        do.  First  impressions.     By  Mrs.  Ellis. 

Hope  on,  Hope  ever.  do.  '  Dangers  of  IJining  Out.        do. 

Strive  and  Thrive.  do.  Somerville  Hall.  do. 

Sowing  and  Reaping.  do.  Life  of  Henry  Hudson.     By  the  author  of  Uncle 

Alice  Franklin.  do.  Philip. 

Peasant  and  Prince.     By  Harriet  Martineau.  Adventures  of  Capt.  John  Smith.     By  do. 

The  Tvi'in  Sisters.     By  Mrs.  Sandham.  Life  and  Adventures  of  Hernan  Cortes.     By  do. 

Masternian  Ready.     Capt.  Marryatt,  3  vols.  Davvnings  of  Genius.     By  Anne  Pratt. 

Looking-glass  for  the  Mind.     Many  plates.  Keightley's  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Second   Series. 

My  Own  Story.               By  Mary  Howitt.  Settlers  in  Canada.    2  vols.    By  Capt.  Marryatt. 

The  Two  .Apprentices.                 do.  The  Crofton  Boys.     By  Harriet  Wartineau. 

Love  and  Money.                           do.  Adventures  of  Daniel  Boone. 

No  Sense  like  (.'ommon  Sense,     do.  Philip  Randolph.     A  Tale  of  Virginia.     By  Mary 

My  Uncle,  the  Clockmaker.           do.  Gertrude. 

The  Farmer's  Daughter.     By  Mrs.  Cameron.  Rowan's  History  of  the  French  Revolution.  2  vols. 
Young  Student.     By  Madame  Guizot,  3  vols.  Southey's  Life  of  Oliver  Croirnvell. 
Domestic  Tales.     By  Hannah  More.  Boy's  Manual — containing  the  Principles  of  Con- 
Rural  Tales.                            do.  duct,  &.c. 
Woman's   Worth;  or,  Hints  to  Raise  the  Female  Girl's  Manual.  do.                      do. 

Character.  Mmister's  Family.     By  Mrs.  Ellis. 

Young  Man  from  Home.     By  J.  A.  James.  Liebig's  Familiar  Letters  on  Chemistry. 

V/iley  &  Putnam's  School  District  Library  of  Choice 

Reading. 

This  Library  comprises  three    Series,  of  twenty  volumes  eacli,  substantially  bound 
in  half  roan,  cLoth  sides.     Price,  per  Series,  ^lU.UO. 

Fiist  Series. 

1.  Eothen.  10.  Bubbles  from  the  Brunnen's  of  Nassau. 

2.  Amber  Witch.  H  &  ]2.  Crescent  and  the  Cross. 

3.  Undine  and  Sintram.  13  &  14.  Hood's  Prose  and  Verse. 

4  &  5.  Hazlitfs  Table  Talk.  15.  Crock  of  Gold.     » 

6.  "        Shakspeare.  16.  Wilson's  Burns. 

7.  "        Elizabeth.  17  &  3  8.  Lamb's  Elia. 

8.  Imagination  and  Fancy.  3  0.  Headley's  Italy. 

9.  French  in  Algiers.  20.  African  Cruiser. 

Second  Series. 
I  &  2.  Life  of  the  Great  Conde'.  12.  Hazlitfs  English  Poets. 

3  &  4.  Indicator  and  Companion.  13  &  14.  Proverbial  Philosophy. 

5  &  0.  Zchokhe's  Tales.  1-5.  Falher  Ripa  in  China. 

7  &.  8.  Hazlitfs  Table  Talk.     2d  Series.  16  &  ]7.  E.\cursions  on  the  Rhine. 
P.  Montagu's  Selections.  18.  Tales.     By  E.  A  Poe. 

10.  Twins  and  Heart.     By  Tupper.  19.  Ctieever's  Mont  Blanc. 

11.  Hazlitfs  Comic  Writers.  20.  Western  Clearings.     By  Mrs.  Kirkland. 

Third  Snirs 

1  to  4.  Carlyle's  Cromwell.  12  &  13.  The  Wigwam  and  the  Cabin. 
5  &  6.  Walton's  Lives.  14.  Cheever's  Jungfrau. 

7  &  8.  Beckfnrd's  Italy.  1.5.  The  Wilderne!--s  and  War-Path. 

9.  Vicar  of  VVakotield.  I(>  &  17.  Lamb's  Dramatic  Specimens. 

10.  Ancient  Moral  Tnles.  18  &.  19    Thiodolf  the  Icelander. 

11.  The  Alps  and  the  Rhine.  20.  Views  and  Reviews.     BySimms. 


Abbott's  Juvenile  Series. 

BnUo  Books — 14  volumes. 
J.  Rollnlearmnjrtotalk.  5.  R olio  at  school.  9.  Rollo's  museum. 

2.  Rollo  learning  to  read.  G.  Rollo's  vacation.  10.  Rollo's  correspondence. 

3.  Rollo  at  work.  7.  Rollo's  travels.  11  to  14.  Rollo's  philosophy. 

4.  Rollo  at  play.  8.  Rollo's  experiments.  4  volumes. 

Lucy  Books,  G  vols.  Marco  Faul  Books,  4  vols.  Jonas  Books,  G  vols. 
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The  forcoin"-  Catalogue  is  necessarily  imperfect,  but  if  consulted  in 
connection  with  a  personal  examination  of  the  books  in  the  Commission- 
er's office,  and  with  such  explanations  as  he  is  prepared  to  give,  it  will 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  prepared — an  aid  to  those  who  have 
not  had  much  experience  in  purchasing  books  for  libraries. 

Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  use  and  preservation  of  a  Library. 

The  rules  to  be  adopted  for  the  use  and  preservation  of  the  books  of  a 
library,  will  depend  much  on  the  character  of  the  library,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  owned.  It  was  our  intention  to  prepare  a  specimen  of 
rules,  adapted  to  Town,  District,  and  Incorporated  Company  Libraries, 
but  with  the  pressure  of  other  duties,  we  can  now  only  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  such  as  have  been  adopted  in  other  states,  and  which 
we  have  collected  to  aid  in  our  original  plan.  On  the  establishment  of  a 
Library  in  any  town  or  district,  either  under  the  School  Law,  or  the  Act 
relating  to  Libraries,  or  by  a  voluntary  association,  we  shall,  when  called 
on,  be  ready  and  happy  to  render  any  assistance  in  our  power. 

The  followino:  Regulations  relate  to  Libraries  belongina;  to  School 
Districts,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  were  drawn  up  by  Hon.  John 
C.  Spencer  in  1839,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  who  is 
clothed  with  power  to  make  and  enforce  "  regulations  upon  all  persons 
and  officers  having  charge  of  School  Libraries  or  usingthe  books  thereof." 
As  originaly  published,  they  were  accompanied  by  a  Circular,  expla- 
natory of  the  objects,  of  School  Dictrict  Libraries ;  also  by  a  set  of 
Regulations,  (designated  No.  1.)  respecting  the  principles  to  be  regarded 
in  the  selection  of  books,  and  the  duties  of  Librarian  and  Trustees.  By 
Articles  III  and  IV,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Librarian  to  make  out  a 
complete  Catalogue  of  all  the  books  contained  in  the  library  which  must 
be  verified  by  the  Trustees  at  least  once  a  year,.  The  Librarian  is  charg- 
able  for  the  value  of  any  book  lost,  or  injured.  The  following  are  Arti- 
cles VII  and  VIII,  of  Regulations  No.  1. 

VII.  Tlie  Librarian  must  cause  to  be  pasted  in  each  book  belonging  to  the  library,  a 
printed  or  written  label,  or  must  write  in  the  first  blank  leaf  of  each  bonk,  specifying 
that  the  book  belongs  to  School  District  No.  ,  in  the  town  of  ,  naming  the  town 
and  gtving  the  number  of  the  district;  and  he  is  on  no  account  to  deliver  out  any  book 
which  has  not  such  printed  or  written  declaration  in  it.  He  is  also  lo  cause  all  the 
books  to  be  covered  with  strong  wrapping  paper,  on  the  back  of  which  is  to  be  written 
the  title  of  the  pook,  and  its  number  in  large  figures.  As  new  books  are  added,  the 
numbers  are  to  be  continued,  and  they  are  in  no  case  to  be  altered  ;  so  that  if  a  book  be 
lost,  its  number  and  title  must  still  be  continued  on  the  catalogue,  with  a  note  that  it  is 
missing. 

VIII.  The  Librarian  must  keep  a  blank  book,  that  may  be  ruled  across  the  width  of 
the  paper,  so  as  to  leave  five  columns  of  the  proper  size  for  the  following  entries,  to  be 
written  lengthwise  of  the  paper:— in  the  first  column,  the  dale  of  the  aelivery  of  any 

I    book  to  any  inhabitant;  in  the  second,  the  title  of  the  book  delivered,  and  its  number; 
j    in  the  third,  the  name  of  the  person   to  whom  delivered  ;  in  the  founh,  the  date   of  its 
return ;  and  in  the  fifth,  remarks  respecting  its  condition,  in  the  following  form ; — 
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Time  of  delivery.     Title  and  No.  of  Book. 


ISSg,  June  10. 


To  whom. 


History  of  Virginia.  43.      T.Jones.  20th  June. 


Wiien  returned. 


Condition. 
Good. 


The  proper  width  of  each  column  can  be  ascertained  by  writing  the  different  entries 
on  a  half  sheet  of  paper,  and  seeing  how  niucli  room  they  respectively  occupy. 

Regulations  for  the  use  of  the  Books  in  District  Libraries^  prescribed  bn 
the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  pursuant  to  the  third  section  of 
the^^  Act  respecting  School  District  Libraries^""  passed  April  I5th,  1839 . 

I.  The  Librarian  has  charge  of  the  books,  and  is  responsible  for  their 
preservation  and  delivery  to  his  successor. 

II.  A  copy  of  the  catalogue   required  to  be  made  out  by  Articles  III. 
and  IV.  of  Regulations  No.  I.,  to  be  kept  by  the  Librarian,  open  to  the  ! 
inspection  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  at  all  reasonable  times.     It 
vpill  be  found  convenient   to  affix  a  copy  of  it  on  the  door  of  the  book- 
case containing  the  library. 

III.  Books  are  to  be  delivered  as  follows  : — 
1st.  Only  to  inhabitants  of  the  district. 

2d.  One  only  can  be  delivered  to  an  inhabitant  at  a  time  ;  and  anyone 
having  a  book  out  of  the  library  must  return  it  before  he  can  receive 
another. 

3d.  No  person  upon  vehom  a  fine  has  been  imposed  by  the  Trustees 
under  those   Regulations,  can  receive   a  book  vrhile  such  a  fine  remains  : 
unpaid. 

4th.  A  person  under  age  cannot  be  permitted  to  take  out  a  book  unless  < 
he  resides  with  some   responsible  inhabitant  of  the  district ;  nor  can  he  \ 
then  receive  a  book  if  notice  has  been  given  by  his  parent  or  guardian,  or  • 
the  person  with    whom  he  resides,  that  they  will  not  be  responsible   for 
books  delivered  such  minor. 

IV.  Every  book  must  be  returned  to  the  library  within  fourteen  days 
after  it  shall  have  been  taken  out ;  but  the   same   inhabitant   may  again  i 
take  it,  unless   application   has  been  made  for  it,  while  it   was  so  out  of  ^ 
the  library,  by  any  person  entitled,  who  has  not  previously  borrowed  the 
same  book,  in  which  case  such   applicant  shall  have  a  preference  in  the 
use  of  it.     And  where  there  have  been  several  such  applicants,  the  pre- 
ference shall  be  according  to  the  priority  in  time  of  their  applications,  to ' 
be  determined  by  the  Librarian. 

V.  If  a  book  be  not  returned  at  the  proper  time,  the  Librarian  is  to  re- 
port the  fact  to  the  Trustees ;  and  he  must  also  exhibit  to  them  every 
book  which  has  been  returned  injured  by  soiling,  defacing,  tearing,  or  in 
any  other  way,  before  such  book  shall  be  again  loaned  out,  together  with 
the  name  of  the  inhabitant  in  whose  possession  it  was  when  so  injured. 

VI.  The  Trustees  of  School  Districts,  being  by  virtue  of  their  office 
Trustees  of  the  library,  are  hereby  authorized  to  impose  the  following 
fines : —  j 

1st.  For  each  day's  detention  of  a  book,  beyond   the  time  allowed  by! 
these  regulations,  six  cents,  but  not  to  be  imposed  for  more  than  ten  days' 
detention. 

2d.  For  the  destruction  or  loss  of  a  book,  a  fine  equal  to  the  full  value  , 
of  the  book,  or  of  the  set,  if  it  be  one  of  a  series,  with  the  addition  to  \ 
-such  value  of  ten  cents  for  each  volume.     And  on  the  payment  of  such 
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fine,  the  party  fined  shall  be  entitled  to  the  residue  of  the  series.  If  he 
has  also  been  fined  for  detaining  such  book,  then  the  said  ten  cents  shall 
not  be  added  to  the  value. 

3d.  For  any  injury  which  a  book  may  sustain  after  it  shall  be  taken 
out  by  a  borrower  and  before  its  return,  a  fine  may  be  imposed  of  six  cents 
for  every  spot  of  grease  or  oil  upon  the  cover  or  upon  any  leaf  of  the 
volume  ;  for  writing  in  or  defacing  any  book,  not  less  than  ten  cents,  nor 
more  than  the  value  of  the  book  ;  for  cutting  or  tearing  the  cover,  or  the 
binding,  or  any  leaf  not  less  than  ten  cents  nor  more  than  the  value  of  the., 
book. 

4th,  If  a  leaf  be  torn  out,  or  so  defaced  or  mutilated  that  it  cannot  be 
read,  or  if  any  thing  be  written  in  the  volume,  or  any  other  injury  done  to 
it  which  renders  it  unfit  for  general  circulation,  the  Trustees  will  consider 
it  a  destruction  of  the  book,  and  shall  impose  a  fine  accordingly,  as  above 
pr  ovided  in  case  of  loss  of  a  book. 

5th.  When  a  book  shall  have  been  detained  seven  days  beyond  the 
fourteen  days  allowed  by  these  Regulations,  the  Librarian  shall  give  no- 
tice to  the  borrower  to  return  the  same  within  three  days.  If  not  returned 
at  that  time,  the  Trustees  may  consider  the  book  lost  or  destroyed,  and 
may  impose  a  fine  for  its  destruction,  in  addition  to  the  fines  for  its  deten- 
tion. 

VII.  But  the  imposition  of  a  fine  for  the  loss  or  destruction  of  a  book, 
shall  not  prevent  the  trustees  from  recovering  such  book  in  an  action  of 
replevin,  unless  such  fine  shall  have  been  paid. 

VIII.  When,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Librarian,  any  fine  has  been  incurred 
by  any  person  under  these  Regulations,  he  may  refuse  to  deliver  any  book 
to  the  party  liable  to  such  fine,  until  the  decision  of  the  Trustees  upon 
such  liability  be  had. 

IX.  Previous  to  the  imposition  of  any  fine,  two  days'  written  or  verbal 
notice  is  to  be  given  by  any  Trustee,  or  the  Librarian,  or  any  other  person 
authorized  by  either  of  them,  to  the  person  charged,  to  show  cause  why 
he  should  not  be  fined  for  the  alleged  offense  or  neglect.  And  if  within 
that  time  good  cause  be  not  shown,  the  Trustees  shall  impose  the  fine 
herein  prescribed.  Nothing  shall  be  deemed  good  cause,  but  the  fact  that 
the  book  was  as  much  injured  when  it  was  taken  out  by  the  person 
charged,  as  it  was  when  he  returned  it.  As  the  loss  arising  from  an 
injury,  even  by  inevitable  accident,  must  fall  on  some  one,  it  is  more  just 

jthat  it  should  be  borne  by  the  party  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  care  of  the 
I  volume,  than  by  the  district.     Negligence  can  only  be  prevented,  and  dis- 
putes can  only  be  avoided,  by  the  adoption  of  this  rule. 

X.  It  is  the  special  duty  of  the  Librarian  to  give  notice  to  the  borrower 
of  a  book  that  shall  be  returned  injured,  to  show  cause  why  he  should 
not  be  fined.  Such  notice  may  be  given  to  the  agent  of  the  borrower  who 
returns  the  book ;  and  it  should  always  be  given  at  the  time  the  book  is 
returned. 

XL  The  Librarian  is  to  inform  the  Trustees  of  every  notice  given  by 
him  to  show  cause  against  the  imposition  of  a  fine  ;  and  they  shall  assem- 
ble at  the  time  and  place  appointed  by  him,  or  by  any  notice  given  by 
them,  or  any  one  of  them,  and  shall  hear  the  charge  and  defence.  They 
are  to  keep  a  book  of  minutes,  in  which  every  fine  imposed  by  them,  and 
the  cause,  shall  be  entered  and  signed  by  them,  or  the  major  part  of  them. 
Such  original  minutes,  or  a  copy  certified  by  them,  or  the  major  part  of 
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them,  or  by  the  clerk  of  the  district,  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  a  fine  was  imposed,  as  stated  in  such  minutes,  according  to  these 
Regulations, 

XII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Trustees,  to  prosecute  promptly  for 
the  collection  of  all  fines  imposed  by  them.  Fines  collected  for  the  de- 
tention of  books,  or  for  injuries  to  them,  are  to  be  applied  to  defray  the 
expense  of  repairing  the  books  in  the  library.  Fines  collected  for  the  loss 
or  destruction  of  any  book,  or  of  a  set  or  series  of  books,  shall  be  applied 
to  the  purchase  of  the  same  or  other  suitable  books. 

XIH.  These  Regulations  being  declared  by  law  ''  obligatory  upon  all 
persons  and  officers  having  charge  of  such  libraries,  or  using  or  possessing 
any  of  the  books  thereof,"  it  is  expedient  that  they  should  be  made 
known  to  every  borrower  of  a  book.  And  for  that  purpose  a  printed 
co[)y  is  to  be  affixed  conspicuously  on  the  case  containing  any  library,  or 
on  one  of  such  cases,  if  there  be  several;  and  the  Librarian  is  to  call  the 
attention  to  them  of  any  person  on  the  first  occasion  of  his  taking  out  a 
book.         *         *         * 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Regulations  -which  we  prepared  for  the 
Library  in  District  No.  6,  in  the  First  School  Society  of  Hartford. 

I.  The  District  Committee  for  the  time  being,   sliall  be  held  responsible  forthe  pres- 
ervation of  the  Library,  and  shall  cause  to  be  made  out,  one  or  more  catalogues  of  the     | 
books,  to  be  kept  by  the  Librarian,  and  to  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  District  at  all  reasonable  times. 

II.  Th".  Teacher  for  the  time  beins;,  or  any  other  person  residin;^:  in  the  district,  may 
be  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  Library,  and  held  responsible  for  the  preservation  , 
and  delivery  of  the  books,  under  such  regulations  as  the  District  Committee  may  pre-  j 
scribe,  not  inconsistent  with  the  regulations  of  tlie  District.  ' 

III.  The  Library  shall  be  open  for  the  delivery  of  books  on  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day of  each  week,  unless  otherwisedirected,  at  such  liour  as  the  District  Committee  may 
designate. 

IV.  Any  inhabitant  of  the  District,  who  sliall  express  a  willingness  to  comply  with 
the  regulations  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  the  District,  anti  has  paid 
up  all  fines  duly  imposed,  and  any  minor  residing  in  the  District,  wiiose  paretits,  guard- 
ian, or  any  other  inhabitant,  will  become  responsible  for  any  fines  which  may  be  impo- 
sed for  the  damage  or  detention  of  books  taken  by  such  minor,  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  the  Library. 

V.  Every  person  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  Library,  may  draw  one  book,  and 
one  only  at  a  time,  and  retain  the  same  for  two  weeks  and  no  longer ;  but  the  same  per- 
son may,  after  returning  a  book  to  the  Librarian,  take  it  again,  imless  application  has 
been  made  for  it  by  someone  who  had  not  i)reviously  borrowed  ihesame,  who  shall,  in 
that  case,  be  entitled  to  its  use. 

VI.  Any  person  who  shall  detain  a  book  longer  than  fourteen  days,  shall  forfeit  and 
pay  to  the  Librarian,  two  cents  for  each  day's  detention,  until  the  fine  shall  equal  the 
value  of  the  book,  and  at  the  expiration  of  such  time,  due  notice  shall  be  given  by  the 
Librarian  to  the  borrower,  to  return  such  book  within  three  days,  and  in  case  of  its 
longer  detention,  the  full  value  of  the  book,  or  of  the  set  to  which  it  belongs,  shall  be 
charged  to  the  borrower,  and  on  the  payment  of  such  fine,  the  book  or  set  may  be  claimed 
and  taken  by  the  borrower. 

VII.  Any  person,  who  shall  injure  or  deface  any  book  belonging  to  tlie  Library, 
sliall  forfeit  and  pay  such  sum  as  shall  be  assessed  by  the  District  Committee  or  the 
Librarian,  with  the  liberty  of  appeal  to  the  District  Committee  ;  provided  the  sum  so 
assessed,  shall  not  exceed  the  full  value  of  the  book,  or  of  the  set,  if  it  belongs  to  one  ; 
and  all  fines  either  for  detention  or  damage  of  books,  shallbe  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Library. 

VIII.  No  book  shall  be  taken  away  from  the  Library,  until  the  name  or  the  number 
of  the  book,  the  name  of  the  person  taking  it,  and  the  day  on  which  it  is  taken,  are 
entered  in  a  book  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  every  person  shall  be  held  respon- 
sible for  any  book  charged  to  him,  until  he  sees  the  above  entry  erased,  or  crossed,  on 
his  returning  the  book  to  the  Librarian. 
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TX.  Such  books  as  may  have  been,  or  may  hereafter  he  given  to  the  Library,  with 
the  nndersiaiidinj  that  they  were  to  be  accessible  to  teachers  or  other  persons,  residing: 
without  the  District,  will  be  to  such  extent  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  rules  and 
regulations,  and  such  books  as  the  District  Committee  may  specially  direct  to  be  letained 
in  the  Library,  shall  not  be  delivered  to  any  peison.  without  a  written  permission  from 
the  Committee. 

X.  The  District  Committee  shall,  at  the  close  of  their  official  year,  and  at  such 
other  times  as  may  be  required,  make  a  report  to  the  District  on  the  condition  of  the 
Library. 

By  a  By-Law  of  the  "  Public  School  Society,"  of  the  City  of  New- 
York,  it  is  provided  that  there  shall  be  a  library  in  every  Public  School 
building  under  the  following 

"  Rules  and  Regulations.'" 

"  1.  The  Library  shall  be  kept  in  the  Male  Department  of  each  Public  School. 

"2.  The  male  teacher,  or  his  assistant,  shall  act  in  all  cases  as  principal  librarian — 
the  female  teacher,  or  her  assistant,  as  librarian  for  her  department.  A  blank  book 
shall  be  furnished  them,  in  which  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  enter  by  its  number,  every 
book  given  out,  tlie  name  of  the  pupil  to  whom  given,  with  age,  date  of  delivery,  and 
return  of  each  book,  with  appropriate  remarks. 

"3.  The  time  of  giving  out  books  shall  be  Friday  of  each  week,  after  school  hours  ; 
the  time  of  returning  them,  on  Friday  morning.  The  pupils,  on  rettirning  books,  shall, 
if  another  be  wanted,  place  a  piece  of  paper  in  the  book  returned,  containing  a  series  of 
catalogue  numbers,  showing  their  1st, '2d,  3d,  &c.,  choice,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
librarian  to  assist  and  advise  them  in  the  selection  of  books  suited  to  their  capacities, 
and  on  their  return,  to  question  them,  so  far  as  opportunity  may  permit,  as  to  the  subject 
matter  they  contain. 

"  4.  All  duodecimo  volumes,  and  those  of  smaller  size,  may  be  retained  two  weeks— 
thoseof  octavo  size,  four  weeks. 

"  5.  The  use  of  the  library  to  be  open  to  all  children  attending  the  schools,  with  the 
privilege  of  drawing  such  books,  subject  to  the  sound  discretion  and  advice  of  the  libra- 
rian, as  they  can  read  understandingly. 

"6.  The  Library  Committee,  or  a  Special  Committee  to  be  appointed  forthe  pur- 
pose, shall  attend  at  the  Spring  and  Fall  examination  of  the  schools,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  thorough  examination  into  the  state  and  condition  of  the  libraries,  and  of  re- 
ceiving from  each  librarian,  such  report  as  shall  be  required,  on  a  blank  form  furnished 
for  the  purpose  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  committee  to  make  out  an  abstract  report 
of  the  whole,  with  such  remarks  and  suggestions  as  they  may  deem  advisable,  to  the 
Board  in  the  Spring,  and  to  the  Executive  Committee  in  the  Fall,  at  the  first  meeting  of 
eacli  after  the  completion  of  said  examination  ;  the  books  in  each  library  to  be  called  in 
previously  to  the  examination  of  each  school  respectively." 

The  following  Rules  for  the  Library  and  Reading  Room  owned  by  an 
Incorporated  Association  were  drawn  up  by  us  a  few  years  since,  and 
have  worked  well.  They  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  similar  associations  in 
this  State. 

Rules  of  the  Library. 

1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Librarian  to  attend  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Institute  every  day,  Sundays  excepted,  from  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  until  10 
P.  M.,  to  take  charge  of  the  Library  and  Reading  Room,  and  other  prop- 
erty of  the  Institute.  He  shall  observe  the  Instructions  which  may  be 
given  him  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  take  care  that  all  the  regu- 
lations relating  to  the  Library  and  Reading  Room  are  strictly  observed. 

2.  Every  member  of  the  Institute,  who  shall  have  paid  all  sums  due 
I  from  him  to  the  Institute,  and  made  good  all  damage  and  loss  which  he 
jmay  have  occasioned,  and  any  person  by  paying  $2,00  a  year  in  advance 
I  to  the  Librarian,)  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Library  and 

Reading  Room. 
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3.  The  Library  shall  be  open  for  the  delivery  and  receipt  of  books, 
everyday,  Sundays  excepted, from  10  A.M.  until  9  P,  M. 

4.  No  book  shall  be  taken  from  the  Library  Room  without  the  consent 
of  the  Librarian,  and  until  the  name  of  the  person  taking  it,  together  with 
the  title  or  number  of  the  book  is  duly  entered,  if  to  be  read  or  consulted 
in  the  Reading  Room,  on  a  slate, — if  to  be  taken  home,  in  a  book  to  be 
kept  for  that  purpose  ;  and  every  person  will  be  held  responsible  for  any 
book  charged  to  him,  unless  he  sees  the  above  entry  erased,  or  returned 
written  against  it,  on  his  returning  the  book  to  the  Librarian. 

5.  Every  person  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  Library  may  have  the 
use  of  two  books  and  no  more,  at  one  time,  and  may  retain  the  same  for 
two  weeks,  and  no  longer,  unless  renewed  at  the  end  of  that  time  for  a 
week. 

6.  Any  person  who  shall  retain  a  book  longer  than  two  n-eeks,  unless 
renewed,  and  in  that  case  longer  than  three  weeks,  shall  forfeit  and  pay 
to  the  Librarian,  for  every  day  of  the  first  Aveek  of  such  detention,  two 
cents,  and  for  every  day  of  each  succeeding  week  the  forfeiture  shall  be 
doubled. 

7.  Any  person  who  shall  injure,  deface,  or  fail  to  return  any  book  be- 
longing to  the  Library,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  such  sum  as  shall  be  assessed 
by  the  Librarian,  with  the  liberty  of  an  appeal  to  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, for  such  default  or  damage  ;  and  if  the  work  lost  or  injured  be  one  of 
a  set,  he  shall  pay  the  full  value  of  said  set,  and  may  then  receive  the 
remaining  volumes  as  his  property. 

8.  Such  books  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  specially  designated  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  shall  not  be  taken  from  the  Library,  excep  by 
their  permission,  and  on  such  conditions  as  they  may  prescribe. 

Rules  of  t lie  Reading  Room. 

1.  Any  member  of  the  Institute  may  introduce  a  friend,  not  a  resident 
of  to  the  privileges  of  the  Reading  Room,  for  the  term  of  four 
weeks,  who  shall  receive  a  ticket  of  admission  from  the  Librarian,  and 
whose  name,  together  with  that  of  the  member  introducing  him,  shall  be 
registered  in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose. 

2.  Any  person  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  Reading  Room,  may 
draw  from  the  Library  any  book  to  be  read  or  consulted  in  the  Reading 
Room,  on  the  Librarian's  entering  his  name,  together  with  the  title  and 
number  of  the  book,  on  a  slate. 

3.  No  periodical,  pamphlet,  or  book  of  reference  which  may  be  placed 
in  the  Reading  Room,  shall  be  taken  from  the  same  without  a  permission 
in  writing  from  the  Executive  Committee. 

4.  Any  person  who  shall  mutilate  or  deface  the  periodicals,  or  pamph- 
lets, or  books  of  the  Reading  Room,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  equal  to  the 
value  thereof. 

5.  No  loud  conversation  shall  be  allowed  in  the  Reading  Room,  and 
any  conduct  inconsistent  with  perfect  order  and  decorum,  shall  subject 
the  offender  to  a  deprivation  of  the  privileges  of  the  same. 

LIBRARY    OF    REFERENCE. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  Library  of  Reference  will  soon  be  provided  for 
every  school.  The  following  rules  adopted  for  libraries  of  this  charac- 
ter, in  one  of  the  Grammar  Schools  of  Providence,  will  be  found  useful 
elsewhere. 
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This  book  belongs  to  the  Arnold-street  Grammar  School  Library  of  Re- 
ference hooks,  furnished  at  the  public  expense,  for  the  use  of  all  the 
teachers  and  pupils  in  the  school.  , 

No  books  sh^ll  be  drawn  from  the  Library  except  by  teachers,  who 
may  take  any  book  for  their  own  use,  or  that  of  their  pupils,  by  merely 
inserting  in  a  blank  book  kept  in  the  Library  for  the  purpose,  the  date  of 
drawing,  the  title  of  the  book  and  the  name  of  the  drawer. 

Pupils  wishing  to  use  any  of  these  books  may  apply  to  their  teachers, 
who  will  draw  the  books  for  them  ;  and  all  pupils  thus  using  Library 
Books  are  responsible  for  their  safe  keeping  and  return  to  their  teachers, 
and  also  for  any  injuries  that  may  be  done  to  the  books  while  in  their 
possession. 

Pupils  are  not  allowed  to  lend,  to  others,  books  which  may  have  been 
drawn  for  themselves,  without  permission  frotn  the  teacher  who  drew  the 
books. 

All  books  must  be  drawn  before  school,  or  during  the  times  of  recess 
in  the  room  where  the  books  are  kept,  and  all  books  must  be  returned 
every  day,  after  school,  and  the  word  "  returned,"  written  in  the  blank 
book  on  the  line  where  the  book  is  charged. 

No  person  is  allowed  to  carry  any  Library  Book  out  of  the  school 
building.  All  pupils  neglecting  to  observe  these  regulations,  or  in  any 
way  misusing  a  Library  Book,  may  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  Library 
for  such  length  of  time  as  the  Principal  may  specify. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 
The  subject  of  a  Normal  School  is  distinctly  and  ably  presented  to  the 
consideration  of  the  members  of  the  Khode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction, 
and  of  the  citizens  of  the  State,  in  the  Report  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee. Under  this  head  we  intended  to  have  presented  apian  which  should 
include  a  number  of  agencies  which  have  been  tried  separately  in  this 
State  and  elsewhere,  and  found  successful,  in  one  system,  under  the  name 
of  the  "  State  Normal  School  and  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  In- 
struction." By  such  an  Institution,  it  is  believed,  that  all  which  has 
thus  far  been  accomplished  for  the  professional  education  and  training  of 
teachers,  the  awakening  of  public  interest,  and  the  diffusion  of  intelligence 
among  the  people  on  the  subject  of  schools  and  education,  by  the  circu- 
lation of  books  and  pamphlets,  public  addresses',  courses  of  popular  lec- 
tures, teachers'  institutes,  associations  and  meetings,  itinerating  normal 
school  agencies  and  normal  schools,  can  be  more  systematically  accom- 
plished, than  has  yet  been  done  in  any  other  state.  The  muniricent  otTer 
by  Charles  Potter,  Esq.  of  Providence,  of  the  building  known  as  the 
Tockwotton  House,  (which  cost  originally  between  sixty  and  seventy 
thousand  dollars,)  for  the  purpose  of  a  Normal  School,  on  condition  that 
a  permanent  fund,  sufficiently  large  to  meet  the  annual  expenses  of  such 
a  school,  should  be  provided,  has  phiced  it  in  the  power  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  of  the  friends  of  educational  improvement  in  Rhode  Island,  to 
take  a  long  stride  upward  and  onward  in  the  work  in  which  they  are 
now  engaged.  We  shall  make  the  development  of  this  plan  the  subject 
ot  a  special  communication  to  the  Legislature,  and  in  the  mean  time  we 
give  the  history  and  organization  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  York. 
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State  Normal  Schools  in  Massachusetts. 

The  following 'brief  account  of  the  history  and  organization  of 
the  State  Normal  Schools,  in  Massachusetts,  is  copied  from  the 
"  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion." 

"  In  a  communication  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education 
to  the  Legislature,  dated  March  12,  1838,  it  was  stated  that  private  mu- 
nificence had  placed  at  his  disposal  tlie  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
expended,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Education,  tor  qualifying 
teachers  for  our  Common  Schools,  on  condition  that  the  Legislature 
would  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  an  equal  sum,  to  be  expended  for 
the  same  purpose. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  of  the  same  year,  resolves  were  passed,  accepting 
the  proposition,  and  authorizing  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Council,  to  draw  his  warrant  upon  tlie  treasurer  lor  the  sum  of 
ten  thousand  dollars,  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  for  the 
purpose  specified  in  the  original  communication." 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Resolve  and  of  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  subject : 

"  The  Joint  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  communication  of  the  Hon. 
Horace  Mann,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  relative  to  a  fund  for  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  this  Commonwealth,  and  also 
the  memorial  of  the  Nantucket  County  Association  for  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  improvement  of  schools,  and  also  the  petition  and  memorial  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Nantucket,  on  the  same  subject,  having  duly  con- 
sidered the  matter  therein  embraced,  respectfully  report, 

That  the  highest  interest  in  Massachusetts  is,  and  will  always  continue  to 
be,  the  just  and  equal  instruction  of  all  her  citizens,  so  far  as  the  circumstances 
of  each  individual  will  permit  to  be  imparted;  that  her  chief  glory,  for  two 
hundred  years,  has  been  the  extent  to  Avhich  this  instruction  was  diffused,  the 
result  of  the  provident  legislation,  to  promote  the  common  cause,  and  secure 
the  perpetuity  of  the  common  interest ;  that  for  many  years  a  well-grounded 
apprehension  has  been  entertained,  of  the  neglect  of  our  common  town  schools 
by  large  portions  of  our  community,  and  of  the  comparative  degradation  to 
which  these  institutions  might  fall  from  such  neglect;  that  the  friends  of  uni- 
versal education  have  long  looked  to  the  Legislature  for  the  establishment  of 
one  or  more  seminaries  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  supplying  qualified  teachers, 
for  the  town  and  district  schools,  by  whose  action  alone  other  judicious  provi- 
sions of  the  law  could  be  carried  into  full  effect ;  that  at  various  limes,  the  delib- 
eration of  both  branches  of  the  General  Court  has  been  bestowed  upon  this, 
among  other  subjects,  most  intimately  relating  to  the  benefit  oi  the  rising  gen- 
eration and  of  all  generations  to  come,  particularly  when  the  provision  for 
instruction  of  school  teachers  was  specially  urged  on  their  consideration,  in 
1827,  by  the  message  of  the  Governor,  and  a  report  thereupon,  accompanied  by 
a  bill,  was  submitted  by  the  chairman,  now  a  member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  following  out  to  their  fair  conclusions,  the  suggestion  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive, and  the  forcible  e.ssa3's  of  a  distinguished  advocate  of  this  institution  at 
great  length,  published  and  widely  promulgated  ;  that  although  much  has  been 
done  within  two  or  three  years,  for  the  encouragement  of  our  town  schools  by 
positive  enactment,  and  more  by  the  liberal  spirit,  newly  awakened  in  our  sev- 
eral communities,  yet  the  number  of  competent  teachers  is  found,  by  universal 
experience,  so  far  inadequate  to  supply  the  demand  for  them,  as  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal obstacle  to  improvement,  and  the  greatest  deficiency  of  our  republic ;  that 
we  can  hardly  expect,  as  in  the  memorials  from  Nantucket  is  suggested,  to  re- 
move this  deficiency  even  in  a  partial  degree,  much  less  to  realize  the  comple- 
tion of  the  felicitous  system  ol'  our  free  schools,  without  adopting  means  for 
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more  uniform  modes  of  tuition  and  government  in  them,  without  better  observ- 
ing the  rules  of  prudence  in  the  selection  of  our  common  books,  the  unlimited 
diversity  of  which  is  complained  of  throughout  the  State,  and  that  these  ben- 
efits ma}'  reasonably  be  expected  to  follow  from  no  other  course  than  a  well- 
devised  scheme  in  full  operation,  for  the  education  of  teachers ;  that  the 
announcement,  in  the  communication  recently  received  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  of  that  private  mimificence,  which  oflTers  ^10,000  to 
this  Commonwealth,  for  removal  of  this  general  want,  at  least  in  the  adoption 
of  Initiatory  measures  of  remedy,  is  received  by  us  with  peculiar  pleasure,  and, 
in  order  that  the  General  Court  may  consummate  this  good,  by  carrying  forward 
the  benevolent  object  of  the  unknown  benefactor,  the  committee  conclude,  with 
recommending  the  passage  of  the  subjoined  resolutions. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

James  Savage,  per  order. 

RESOLVES 

RELATIVE   TO    QUALIFYING   TEACHERS    FOR    COMMON    SCHOOLS. 

Whereas,  by  letter  from  the  Honorable  Horace  Mann,  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  addressed,  on  the  l'2th  March  current,  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  appears,  that 
private  munificence  has  placed  at  his  disposal  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars, 
to  promote  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  Massachusetts,  on  condition  that 
the  Commonwealth  will  contribute  from  unappropriated  funds,  the  same 
amount  in  aid  of  the  same  cause,  the  two  sums  to  be  drawn  upon  equally  from 
time  to  time,  as  needed,  and  to  be  disbursed  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  qualifying  teachers  for  our  Common  Schools ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  his  Excellency,  the  Governor,  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized 
and  requested,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Council,  to  draw  his 
warrant  upon  the  Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  in  favor  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  for  the  sum  of  SlO,000,  in  such  installments  and  at  such  times,  as 
said  Board  may  request :  provided,  said  Board,  in  their  request,  shall  certify, 
that  the  Secretary  of  said  Board  has  placed  at  their  disposal  an  amount  equal 
to  that  for  which  such  application  may  by  them  be  made  ;  both  sums  to  be  ex- 
pended, under  the  direction  of  said  Board,  in  qualifying  teachers  for  the  Com- 
mon Schools  in  Massachusetts. 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Education  shall  render  an  annual  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  said  moneys  have  been  by  them  expended." 

"The  Board,  after  mature  deliberation,  decided  to  establish  three 
Normal  Schools ;  one  for  the  north-eastern,  one  for  the  south-eastern, 
and  one  for  the  western  part  of  the  State.  Accordingly,  one  was  opened 
at  Lexington,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  on  the  3d  day  of  July,  1839. 
This  school,,  having  outgrown  its  accommodations  at  Lexington,  was  re- 
moved to  We.st  Newton,  in  the  same  county,  in  Sept.,  1844,  where  it  now 
occupies  a  commodious  building. 

The  second  Normal  School  was  opened  at  Barre,  in  the  county  of 
Worcester,  on  the  4th  day  of  September,  1839.  This  school  has  since 
been  removed  to  Westfield,  in  the  county  of  Hampden,  both  on  account 
of  the  insufficiency  of  the  accommodations  at  Barre,  and  because  the 
latter  place  is  situated  east  of  the  centre  of  population  of  the  western 
counties. 

The  third  school  was  opened  at  Bridge  water,  on  the  9th  day  of  Sept., 
1840.  and  is  permanently  located  at  that  place. 

For  the  two  last-named  schools,  there  had  been,  from  the  beginning, 
very  inadequate  school-room  accommodations.  In  the  winter  of  1845,  a 
memorial,  on  behalf  of  certain  friends  of  education  in  the  city  of  Boston 
and  its  vicinity,  was  presented  to  the  Legislature,  offering  the  sum  of 
five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  obtained  by  private  subscriptions,  on  condition 
that  the  Legislature  would  give  an  equal  sum.  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
two  Normal  School-houses;  one  for  the  school  at  Westfield  and  one  for 
that  at  Bridgewater.     By  resoli^s  of  March  2(),  1845.  tlie  proposition  ol 
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the  memorialists  was  accepted  and  the  grant  made  ;  and  by  the  same  re- 
solves it  was  ordered,  'that  the  schools  heretofore  known  as  Normal 
Schools,  shall  be  hereafter  designated  as  State  Normal  Schools.' 

The  school  at  West  Newton  is  appropriated  exclusively  to  females ; 
those  at  Bridgewater  and  Westfield  admit  both  sexes. 

Among  the  standing  regulations  adopted  by  the  Board,  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  Normal  Schools,  are  the  following — most  of  which 
were  adopted  in  the  beginning,  and  have  been  constantly  in  force ;  only  a 
few  modifications,  and  those  very  slight  ones,  having  since  been  intro- 
duced : 

Admission.  As  a  prerequisite  to  admission,  candidates  must  declare 
it  to  be  their  intention  to  qualify  themselves  to  become  school  teachers. 
If  they  belong  to  the  State,  or  have  an  intention  and  a  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  keeping  school  in  the  State,  tuition  is  gratuitous.  Otherwise, 
a  tuition-fee  is  charged,  which  is  intended  to  be  about  the  same  as  is 
usually  charged  at  good  academies  in  the  same  neighborhood.  If  pupils, 
after  having  completed  a  course  of  study  at  the  State  Normal  Schools, 
immediately  engage  in  school  keeping,  but  leave  the  State,  or  enter  a 
private  school  or  an  academy,  they  are  considered  as  having  waived  the- 
privilege  growing  out  of  tlieir  declared  intention  to  keep  a  Common 
School  in  Massachusetts,  and  are  held  bound  in  lionor  to  pay  a  tuition-fee 
for  their  instruction. 

If  males,  pupils  must  have  attained  the  age  of  seventeen  years  com- 
plete, and  of  sixteen,  if  females  ;  and  they  must  be  free  from  any  disease 
or  infirmity,  which  would  unfit  them  for  the  office  of  school  teachers. 

They  must  undergo  an  examination,  and  prove  themselves  to  be  well 
versed  in  orthography,  reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography 
and  arithmetic. 

They  must  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  intellectual  capacity 
and  of  high  moral  character  and  principles. 

Examinations  for  admission  take  place  at  the  commencement  of  each 
term,  of  which  there  are  three  in  a  year. 

Term  of  Stody.  At  West  Newton  and  Bridgewater,  the  minimum 
of  the  term  of  study  is  one  year,  and  this  must  be  in  consecutive  terms 
of  the  schools.  In  regard  to  the  school  at  Westfield,  OAving  to  the 
unwillingness  of  the  pupils  in  that  section  of  the  State  to  remain  at  the 
school,  even  for  so  short  a  time  as  one  year,  the  rule  requiring  a  year's 
residence  has  been  from  time  to  time  suspended.  It  is  found  to  be 
universally  true,  that  those  applicants  whose  qualifications  are  best,  are 
desirous  to  remain  at  the  school  the  longest. 

Course  of  Study.  The  studies  first  to  be  attended  to  in  the  State 
Normal  Schools,  are  those  which  the  law  requires  to  be  taught  in  the 
district  schools,  namely,  orthography,  reading,  writing,  Enghsh  grammar, 
geograpjiy  and  arithmetic.  When  these  are  mastered,  those  of  a  higher 
order  will  be  progressively  taken. 

For  those  who  wish  to  remain  at  the  school  more  than  one  year,  and 
for  all  belonging  to  the  school,  so  far  as  their  previous  attainments  will 
permit,  the  tbllowing  course  is  arranged : 

1.  Orthography,  reading,  grammar,  composition,  rhetoric  and  logic. 

2.  Writing  and  drawing. 

3.  Arithmetic,  mental  and  written,  algebra,  geometry,  book-keeping, 
navigation,  surveying. 

4.  Geography,  ancient  and  modern,  with  chronology,  statistics  and 
general  history. 

5.  Human  Physiology,  and  hygiene  or  the  Laws  of  Health. 

6.  Mental  Philosophy. 

7.  Music.  # 
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8.  Constitulion  and  History  of  Massachusetts  and  of  the  United  States. 

9.  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy. 

10.  Natural  History. 

11.  The  principles  of  piety  and  morality,  common  to  all  sects  of 
Christians.  ^ 

12.  The  science  and  art  of  teaching  with  reference  to  all 
the  above  named  studies. 

Religious  Exercises.  A  portion  of  the  Scriptures  shall  be  read 
daily,  in  every  State  Normal  School. 

Visiters.  Each  Normal  School  is  under  the  immediate  inspection  of 
a  Board  of  Visiters,  who  are  in  all  cases  to  be  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  except  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  may  be  appomted  as 
one  of  the  visiters  of  each  school. 

The  Board  appoints  one  Principal  Instructor  for  each  school,  who  is 
responsible  for  its  government  and  instruction,  subject  to  the  rules  of  the 
Board,  and  the  supervision  of  the  Visiters.  The  Visiters  of  the  respective 
schools  appoint  the  assistant  instructors  tliereof. 

To  each  Normal  School,  an  Experimental  or  Model  School  is  attached. 
This  School  is  under  the  control  of  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  School. 
The  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  assist  in  teaching  it.  Here,  the  know- 
ledge which  they  acquire  in  the  science  of  teaching,  is  practically 
applied.  The  art  is  made  to  grow  out  of  the  science,  instead  of  being 
empirical.  The  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  inspects  the  Model 
School  more  or  less,  daily.  He  observes  the  manner  in  which  his  own 
pupils  exemplify,  in  practice,  the  principles  he  has  taught  them.  Some- 
times, all  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School,  together  with  the  Principal, 
visit  the  Model  School  in  a  body,  to  observe  the  manner  in  which  the 
teachers  of  the  latter,  for  the  time  being,  conduct  the  recitations  or  exer- 
cises. Then,  returning  to  their  own  school-room,  in  company  with  the 
assistant  teachers  themselves,  who  have  been  the  objects  of  inspection, 
each  one  is  called  upon  to  deliver  his  views,  whether  commendatory  or 
otherwise,  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  performed. 
At  this  amicable  exposition  of  merits  and  defects,  the  Principal  of  the 
Normal  School  presides.  After  all  others  have  presented  their  views,  he 
delivers  his  own ;  and  thus  his  pupils,  at  the  threshold  of  their  practice, 
have  an  opportunity  to  acquire  confidence  in  a  good  cause,  of  which  they 
might  otherwise  entertain  doubts,  and  to  rectify  errors  which  otherwise 
would  fossilize  into  habit. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  are  paid  by 
the  State." 
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New  York  State  Normal  School. 

The  history  of  the  efforts  to  secure  a  professional  education  and 
training  for  the  teachers  of  common  schools  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
is  full  of  instruction  and  encouragement  to  those^who  are  laboring  in 
the  same  direction  in  other  States.  Among  the  earliest  and  most 
earnest  advocates  of  legislative  provision  on  this  subject,  stands  the 
name  of  De  Witt  Clinton.  In  liis  message  to  the  Legislature  in  1819, 
Governor  Clinton  remarks : 

"  The  most  durable  impressions  are  derived  from  the  first  stages  ot 
education ;  ignorant  and  vicious  preceptors  and  injudicious  and  ill- 
arranged  systems  of  education  must  Imve  a  most  perniciovis  influence 
upon  the  habits,  manners,  morals  and  minds  of  our  youth,  and  vitiate 
their  conduct  through  Ufe."  In  1820,  lie  used  the  Ibllowing  language : 
"  The  education  of  youth  is  an  important  trust,  and  an  honorable  voca- 
tion, but  it  is  too  often  committed  to  unskillful  hands.  Liberal  encour- 
agement ought  to  be  dispensed  for  increasing  the  number  of  competent 
teachers."  In  1825,  after  speaking  of  the  cause  of  education  generally, 
the  Governor  says :  "  In  furtherance  of  tliis  invaluable  system,  I  recom- 
mend to  your  consideration  the  education  of  competent  teachers,"  &c. 

In  his  message  to  the  Legislature,  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
1826,  he  tlius  adverts  to  tlie  subject  of  the  proper  preparation  of  common 
school  teachers : 

"  Our  system  of  instruction,  with  all  its  numerous  benefits,  is  still, 
however,  susceptible  of  improvement.  Ten  years  of  the  life  of  a  child 
may  now  be  spent  in  a  common  school.  In  two  years  the  elements  of 
instruction  may  be  acquired,  and  the  remaining  eiglit  years  must  either 
be  spent  in  repetition  or  idleness,  unless  the  teachers  of  common  schools 
are  competent  to  instruct  in  tlie  higher  branches  of  knowledge.  The 
outlines  of  geography,  algebra,  mineralogy,  agricultural  chemistry,  me- 
chanical philosophy,  surveying,  geometry,  astronomy,  political  economy 
and  ethics,  might  be  communicated  in  that  period  of  time,  by  able  pre- 
ceptors, without  essential  inteference  with  the  calls  of  domestic  industry. 
The  vocation  of  a  teacher  in  its  influence  on  the  character  and  destiny 
of  the  rising  and  all  future  generations,  has  either  not  been  fully  under- 
stood, or  duly  estimated.  It  is,  or  ought  to  be,  ranked  among  the  learned 
professions.  With  a  full  admission  of  the  merits  of  several  who  now 
officiate  in  that  capacity,  still  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  information  of 
many  of  the  instructors  of  our  common  schools  does  not  extend  beyond 
rudimental  education ;  tliat  our  expanding  population  requires  constant 
accession  to  their  numbers ;  and  that  to  realize  these  views,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  some  new  plan  lor  obtaining  able  teachers  should  be  devised. 
I  therefore  recommend  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  teachers  in  those 
useful  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  proper  to  engraft  on  elementary 
attainments.  A  comphance  with  this  recommendation  will  have  the 
most  benign  influence  on  individual  happiness  and  social  prosperity." 

And  again,  in  his  message  in  1828,,Governor  Clinton  urges  the  subject 

on  the  attention  of  the  Legislature. 

"  It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that  the  education  of  the  body  of  the 
people  can  never  attain  the  requisite  perfection  without  competent  in- 
structors, well  acquainted  with  the  outlines  of  literature  and  the  elements 
of  science."  He  recommends  with  this  view,  "  a  law  authorizing  the 
supervisors  of  each  county  to  raise  a  sum  not  exceeding  $2000,  provided 
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that  the  same  sum  is  subscribed  by  individuals,  for  the  erection  of  a  suit- 
able edifice  tor  a  Monitorial  High  School,  in  the  county  town.  I  can 
conceive  of  no  reasonable  objection  to  the  adoption  o['  a  measure  so  well 
calculated  to  raise  the  character  of  our  school  masters,  and  to  double  the 
powers  of  our  artizans  by  giving  them  a  scientific  education." 

In  1826,  Hon.  John  C.  Spencer,  from  the  Literature  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  to  whom  the  message  of  Governor  CUnton  for  that  year  had 
been  referred,  made  a  report,  recommending  among  other  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  common  schools,  that  the  income  of  the  "  Literature 
Fund"  be  divided  among  the  academies  of  the  State,  iiot  in  reierence  to 
the  number  of  classical  students  in  each,  but  "  to  the  number  of  persons  in- 
structed in  each,  who  shall  have  been  licensed  as  teachers  of  common 
schools  by  a  proper  board."     He  thus  introduces  the  subject : 

"  In  the  view  which  the  committee  have  taken,  our  great  reliance  for 
nurseries  of  teachers  must  be  placed  on  our  colleges  and  academies.  If 
they  do  not  answer  this  purpose,  they  can  be  of  very  little  use.  That 
they  have  not  hitherto  been  more  extensively  useful  in  that  respect  is 
owing  to  inherent  defects  in  the  system  of  studies  pursued  there.  When 
the  heads  of  our  colleges  are  apprised  of  the  great  want  of  teachers 
which  it  is  so  completely  in  their  power  to  reheve,  if  not  supply,  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  expect  that  they  will  adopt  a  system  by  which  young  men 
whose  pursuits  do  not  require  a  knowledge  of  classics,  may  avail  them- 
selves of  the  talent  and  instruction  in  those  institutions,  suited  to  their 
wants,  without  being  compelled  also  to  receive  that  which  they  do  not 
want,  and  tor  which  they  have  neither  time  nor  money." 

''  In  1S27,  Mr.  Spencer,  from  the  same  Committee,  reported  a  bill  en- 
titled '  An  act  to  provide  permanent  funds  for  the  annual  appropriation 
to  common  schools,  to  increase  the  Literature  Fund,  and  to  promote  the 
education  of  teachers,'  by  which  the  sum  of  $150,000  was  added  to  the 
Literature  Fund.  And  the  Regents  of  the  University  were  required 
annually  to  distribute  the  whole  income  of  this  fund  among  the  several 
incorporated  academies  and  seminaries,  which  then  were  or  might  there- 
after become  subject  to  their  visitation,  'in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
pupils  instructed  in  each  academy  or  seminary  tor  six  months  during  the 
preceding  year,  who  shall  have  pursued  classical  studies,  or  the  higher 
branches  of  English  education,  or  both.'  In  the  report  accompanying 
this  bill,  wltich,  on  the  13th  of  April,  became  a  law,  the  committee  ex- 
pressly observe,  that  their  object  in  thus  increasing  this  fund  is  'to  pro- 
mote the  education  of  young  men  in  those  studies  which  will  prepare 
them  for  the  business  of  instruction,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  accom- 
plished to  some  extent,  by  offering  inducements  to  the  trustees  of  acade- 
mies to  educate  pupils  of  that  description.'  'In  vain  will  you  have 
established  a  system  of  instruction ;  in  vain  will  you  appropriate  money 
to  educate  the  children  of  the  poor,  if  jou  do  not  provide  persons  compe- 
tent to  execute  your  system,  and  to  teach  the  pupils  collected  in  the 
schools.  And  every  citizen  who  has  paid  attention  to  it  and  become  ac- 
quainted practically  with  the  situation  of  our  schools,  knows  that  the  in- 
competency of  the  great  mass  of  teachers  is  a  radical  defect  which 
impedes  the  whole  system,  frustrates  the  benevolent  designs  of  the 
Legislature,  and  defeats  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  all  who  feel  an  interest 
in  disseminating  the  blessings  of  education.'  'Having  undertaken  a 
system  of  public  instruction,  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  the  Legislatiu-e  to 
make  thut  system  as  perfect  as  possible.     We  have  no  right  to  trifle  with 
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the  funds  of  our  constituents,  by  applyins^  them  in  a  mode  which  fails  ta 
attain  the  intended  object.  Competent  teachers  of  common  schools  must 
be  provided;  tiie  academies  of  the  State  furnish  the  means  of  making 
that  provision.  There  are  funds  which  may  be  safely  and  properly 
applied  to  that  object,  and  if  there  were  none,  a  more  just,  patriotic,  and 
in  its  true  sense,  popular  reason  for  taxation  cannot  be  urged.  Let  us 
aid  the  etibrts  of  meritorious  citizens  who  have  devoted  large  portions  of 
their  means  to  the  rearing  of  academies ;  let  us  reward  them  by  giving 
success  to  their  efforts ;  let  us  sustain  seminaries  that  are  falling  into 
decay;  let  us  revive  the  drooping  and  animate  the  prosperous,  by  cheer- 
iiig  rays  of  public  beneficence ;  and  thus  let  us  provide  nurseries  for  the 
education  of  our  children,  and  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  who  will 
expand  and  widen  and  deepen  the  great  stream  of  education,  until  it 
shall  reach  our  remotest  borders,  and  prepare  our  posterity  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  their  country.' " 

The  legal  provision  for  the  better  education  of  teachers  rested  on  this 
basis  until  1834,  when  an  act  was  passed,  by  Avhich  the  surplus  in- 
come of  the  Literature  Fund  over  twelve  thousand  dollars  was  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  to  be  by  them  distributed 
to  such  academies,  subject  to  their  visitation  as  they  might  select,  and  to 
be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  education  of  teachers  for  the  common  schools, 
in  such  manner  and  under  such  regulations  as  they  might  prescribe. 

In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  2d  of  May,  1834,  author- 
izing the  Regents  of  the  University  to  apply  a  part  of  the  income  to  the 
Literature  F'und  to  the  education  of  common  school  teachers,  a  plan  was 
reported  on  the  8th  of  January,  1835,  by  Gen.  Dix,  from  the  committee 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  to  the  Regents  with  the  view  of  carrying 
into  effect  the  intention  of  the  act.  This  plan  was  approved  and  adopt- 
ed by  the  Regents  ;  and  one  academy  was  selected  in  each  of  the  eight 
Senate  districts,  charged  with  the  establishment  of  a  Department  spe- 
cially adapted  to  the  instruction  of  teachers  of  common  schools.  To  sup- 
port these  departments,  each  academy  received  from  the  Literature 
Fund,  a  sufficient  .sum  to  procure  the  necessary  apparatus  for  the  illus- 
tration of  the  various  branches  required  to  be  taught ;  the  sum  of  $191 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  enlargement  of  the  academical  library ;  and  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $400  to  meet  the  increased  expense  which  might 
devolve  upon  the  institution  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the 
teachers'  department. 

In  his  annual  Report  for  1836,  the  Superintendent  (Gen.  Dix,)  again 
adverts  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  adoption  of  this  system  '  the  Legislature 
has  merely  provided  for  the  more  complete  execution  of  a  design  long 
entertained,  so  iar  as  respects  the  employment  of  the  academies  for  this 
purpose.  The  propriety  of  founding  separate  institutions,"  he  continues, 
•  upon  the  model  of  the  seminaries  for  teachers  in  Prussia,  was  for  several 
years  a  subject  of  public  discussion  in  this  State.  It  was  contended,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  such  institutions  would  be  more  likely  to  secure  the 
object  in  view ;  and  on  the  other,  that  it  might  be  as  effectually  and 
more  readily  accomplished  through  the  organized  academies.'  After 
again  referring  to  the  act  of  April  13,  1827,  he  concludes  : 

"  Thus  although  the  plan  of  engrafting  upon  the  academies,  depart- 
ments for  the  preparation  of  teachers,  may  not  have  been  contemplated 
at  the  time,  yet  this  measure  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  a  more  complete 
development  of  the  design  of  the  Legislature  in  passing  the  act  refer- 
red to." 

"  By  the  8th  section  of  the  act  of  April  17,  1838,  appropriating  the  in- 
come of  the  United  States  Deposite  Fund  to  the  purposes  of  education, 
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Ac,  the  sum  of  $28,000  was  directed  to  be  annually  paid  over  to  the 
Literature  Fund,  and  apportioned  among  the  several  academies  of  the 
State ;  and  by  the  9th  section,  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  Re- 
gents of  the  University  'to  require  every  academj^  receiving  a 
distributive  share  of  public  money,  under  the  preceding  section  equal  to 
seven  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  to  establish  and  maintain  in  such 
academy,  a  department  for  the  instruction  of  common  school  teachers, 
under  the  direction  of  the  said  Regents,  as  a  condition  of  receiving  the 
distributive  share  of  every  such  academy.'  Under  this  provision  eight 
academies,  in  addition  to  those  designated  specially  for  this  purpose  by 
tlie  Regents,  established  departments  for  the  education  of  teachers. 

Desirous  of  knowing  the  practical  operation  of  the  departments  thus 
organized,  the  superintendent  (Mr.  Spencer)  during  the  summer  of 
1840,  commissioned  the  Rev.  Dr.  Potter  of  Union  College,  and  D.  H. 
Little,  Esq.  of  Cherry- Valley,  to  visit  these  institutions,  and  report  the 
result  of  their  examinations  to  the  department,  accompanied  by  such 
suggestions  as  they  might  deem  expedient.  Prof  Potter  in  his  report, 
after  enumerating  the  various  advantages  and  defects  which  had  pre- 
sented themselves  to  his  observation  in  the  course  of  his  examination, 
observes  in  conclusion : 

'  The  principal  evil  connected  with  our  present  means  of  training 
teachers,  is,  that  they  contribute  to  supply  instructors  for  select  rather 
than  for  common  schools ;  and  that  for  want  of  special  exercises,  they 
peribrm  even  that  work  imperfectly.  I  would  suggest  whether  some 
means  might  not  be  adopted  for  training  a  class  of  teachers,  with  more 
especial  reference  to  country  common  schools,  and  to  primary  schools 
in  villages  and  cities  ;  teachers  whose  attainments  should  not  extend  much 
beyond  the  common  English  branches,  but  whose  minds  should  be  awa- 
kened by  proper  influence ;  who  should  be  made  familiar  by  practice 
with  the  best  modes  of  teaching ;  and  who  should  come  mider  strong 
obligations  to  teach  for  at  least  two  or  three  years.  In  Prussia  and  France, 
normal  schools  are  supported  at  the  public  expense ;  most  of  the  pupils 
receive  both  board  and  tuition  gratuitously ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  course 
they  give  bonds  to  refund  the  Avhole  amount  received,  unless  they  teach 
under  the  direction  of  the  government  for  a  certain  number  ot  years. 
That  such  schools,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  preparation  of  teaching, 
have  some  adv^antages  over  any  other  method,  is  sufficiently  apparent 
from  the  experience  of  other  nations :  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that, 
as  supplementary  to  our  present  system,  the  establishment  of  one  in  this 
State  might  be  eminently  useful.  If  placed  under  proper  auspices  and 
located  near  the  Capito^lj,  where  it  could  enjoy  the  supervision  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Common  Schools,  and  be  visited  by  the  members  of  the 
Legislature,  it  might  contribute  in  many  ways  to  raise  the  tone  of  in- 
struction throughout  the  State.' 

From  an  examination  of  these  reports,  the  Superintendent  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  •  the.~;e  departments  ought  not  to  be  abandoned,  but 
sustained  and  encouraged,  and  the  means  of  establishing  a  large  number 
in  other  academies  provided.  They,  with  the  other  academies  and  col- 
leges of  the  State,  furnish  the  supply  of  teachers  indispensable  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  schools.'  He  recommends  'the  extension  of  the 
public  patronage  to  all  tlie  academies  in  the*  State,  to  enable  them  to 
estabhsh  teachers'  departments ;  and  in  those  counties  where  there  are 
no  academies,  the  establishment  of  normal  schools.'  '  One  model  school 
or  more,'  he  thinks,  '  might  be  advantageously  established  in  some  cen- 
tral parts  of  the  State,  to  which  teachers,  and  those  intending  to  be  such, 
miglit  repair  to  acquire  the  best  metliods  of  conducting  our  common 
schools.' 
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By  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Regents  of  the  University,  on  the  4th 
of  May  of  the  same  year,  eight  additional  academies  were  designated 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  teachers'  departments;  and  the 
appropriation  to  each  of  the  institutions  in  which  such  departments  had 
been  organized  by  the  Regents,  reduced  to  $300  per  annum.  At  this 
period,  including  the  academies  which  were  required,  under  the  act  of 
183S,  to  maintani  such  departments  in  consequence  of  the  receipt  of  a 
specified  portion  of  the  Literature  Fund,  the  number  of  academies  in 
which  departments  for  the  education  of  teachers  were  organized  was 
twenty-three,  and  the  number  of  students  taught  in  them  about  six 
hundred." 

The  above  facts  and  extracts  have  been  principally  gathered  from  a 
"  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Colleges,  Academies,  and  Common 
Schools,"  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1844,  of  which  Mr.  Hul- 
burd,  of  St.  Lawrence,  was  chairman,  and  the  author  of  the  able  docu- 
ment referred  to.  The  Committee,  on  passing  to  the  consideration  of 
a  State  Normal  School,  remark : 

"  From  this  recapitulation,  it  will  appear  that  the  principal  reliance 
of  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  common  schools,  for  an  adequate 
supply  of  teachers,  has,  from  a  very  early  period,  been  upon  the  acade- 
mies; that  the  inability  of  the  latter  to  supply  this  demand,  induced,  in  1827, 
an  increase  of  $150,000  of  the  hind,  applicable  to  their  siapport ;  and  this  for 
the  express  purpose  of  enabhng  them  to  accomplish  this  object;  that  the 
Regents  of  the  University,  the  guardians  of  these  institutions,  charac- 
terized this  increase  of  the  fund  as  an  unwonted  and  "  extraordinary  " 
act  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  State  towards  them  ;  explicitly  recog- 
nized the  condition,  or  rather  the  avowed  expectations  on  which  it  was 
granted ;  accepted  the  trust,  and  undertook  to  perform  those  conditions, 
and  to  fulfill  those  expectations ;  that,  to  use  the  language  of  one  of  the 
superintendents,  '  the  design  of  the  law  was  not  sustained  By  the  measures 
necessary  to  give  it  the  form  and  effect  of  a  system ;'  that  to  remedy 
this  evil,  one  academy  was  specially  designated  in  each  Senate  district, 
with  an  endowment  of  $500  to  provide  the  necessary  means  and  facih- 
ities  of  instruction,  and  an  annual  appropriation  of  $400,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  department  for  the  education  of  teachers ;  and  soon  after- 
wards the  sum  of  $28,000  added  to  the  Literature  Fund  from  the  avails 
of  the  U.  S.  Deposite  Fund,  while  eight  additional  academies  were 
required  to  organize  and  maintain  similar  departments  ;  that,  finally,  the 
number  of  these  departments  was  augmented  to  twenty-three,  and  every 
exertion  put  forth  to  secure  the  great  results  originally  contemplated  in 
their  establishment ;  and  that  in  the  judgment  of  successive  superinten- 
dents of  common  schools,  the  Regents  of  the  University  and  the  most 
eminent  and  practical  Iriends  of  education  throughout  the  state,  these 
institutions,  whether  considered  in  the  aggregate  or  with  reference  to 
those  specially  designated,  from  time  to  time,  lor  the  performance  of  this 
important  duty,  of  supplying  the  common  schools  with  competent  teachers, 
have  not  succeeded  in  the  accomplishment  of  that  object.  Having, 
therefore,  to  revert  again  to  the  language  of  the  superintendent  before 
referred  to,  '  proved  inadequate  to  the  ends  proposed,'  may  not  now  '  a 
change  of  plan  be  insisted  on  without  being  open  to  the  objection  of 
abandoning  a  system  which  has  not  been  fairly  tested  V  And  have  the 
academies  any  just  reason  to  complain,  if  they  are  not  longer  permitted 
to  enjoy  undiminished  the  liberal  appropriations  conferred  upon  them  by 
the  State /or  a  specific  object ;  an  object  which  they,  have  not  been  able 
satiisfactorily  to  accomplish  ?" 
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This  committee  having  satisfied  themselves  that  all  former  legislation 
on  tliis  subject  was  inadequate,  and  having  examined,  by  a  sub-com- 
mittee, the  Normal  Schools  of  Massachusetts,  and  inquired  into  their 
operation  in  other  countries,  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  Normal 
School  at  Albany,  "  for  the  education  and  training  of  teachers  for  com- 
mon schools,"  and  that  the  sum  of  $9,600  for  the  first  year,  and  f  10,000 
annually  for  five  years  thereafter,  in  appropriations  for  its  support.  This 
recommendation  was  adopted  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote. 

This  institution  is  required  to  be  located  in  the  county  of  Albany;  and 
is  to  be  under  the  supervision,  management  and  direction  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools  and  the  Regents  of  the  University,  who  are 
authorized  and  required  "  from  time  to  time  to  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations ;  to  fix  the  number  and  compensation  of  teachers  and  others 
to  be  employed  therein ;  to  prescribe  the  preliminary  examination,  and 
the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  pupils  shall  be  received  and  instructed 
therein — the  number  of  pupils  from  the  respective  cities  and  counties, 
conforming  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the  ratio  of  population — to  fix  the  lo- 
cation of  the  said  school,  and  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  the 
grounds  and  buildings  thereibr  shall  be  rented,  if  the  same  shall  not  be 
provided  by  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Albany ;  and  to  provide  in  all 
things  for  the  good  government  and  management  of  the  said  school." 
They  are  required  to  appoint  a  board,  consisting  of  five  persons,  inclu- 
ding the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  who  are  to  constitute  an 
executive  committee  for  the  care,  management  and  government  of  the 
school,  under  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Regents.  Such 
executive  committee,  are  to  make  full  and  detailed  reports  from  time  to 
time  to-  the  Superintendent  and  Regents,  and  among  other  things  to  re- 
commend such  rules  and  regulations  as  they  may  deem  proper  for  said 
schools. 

The  superintendent  and  Regents  are  required  annually  to  transmit  to 
the  Legislature  an  account  of  their  proceedings  and  expenditures,  together 
with  a  detailed  report  from  the  executive  committee,  relating  to  the  pro- 
gress, condition,  and  prospects  of  the  school. 

The  city  of  Albany  tendered  the  use  of  a  suitable  building,  free  of 
rent,  for  the  use  of  the  institution,  and  the  school  was  organized  and 
commenced  the  business  of  mstruction  in  December,  1844,  under  the 
charge  of  David  P.  Page,  Esq.,  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  as  Principal. 

The  following  members  composed  the  Executive  Committee,  under 
which  the  institution  was  organized:  Hon.  Samuel  Young,  State 
Superintendent,  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Campbell^ 
Gideon  Hawley  and  Francis  Dwight,  Esqrs. 
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The  following  account  of  the  State  Normal  School  is  copied  from 
the  Annual  Circular  of  the  Executive  Committee,  for  1847. 

"  The  Normal  School  for  the  State  of  New  York,  was  established  by 
an  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1844,  '  for  the  instruction  and  practice  of 
Teachers  of  Common  Schools,  in  the  science  of  Education,  and  in  the 
art  of  Teaching.'  Its  sole  object  is  to  improve  the  teachers  of  Common 
Schools ;  and  the  course  of  study  and  conditions  of  admission  have  been 
adopted  witli  reference  to  that  object. 

Each  county  in  the  State  is  entitled  to  send  to  the  School  a  number  of 
pupils,  (either  male  or  female,)  equal  to  twice  the  number  of  members  of 
the  Assembly  in  such  county.  The  pupils  are  appointed  by  the  county 
and  town  superintendents  at  a  meeting  called  by  the  county  super- 
intendent for  that  purpose.  This  meeting  should  be  held  and  tlie  ap- 
pointment made  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  commencement  of  each 
term,  or  as  soon  as  information  is  received  as  to  the  number  of  vacancies. 
A  list  of  the  vacancies  for  each  term  will  be  published  in  the  District  School 
Journal,  as  early  as  the  number  of  such  vacancies  can  be  ascertained, — 
usually  before  the  close  of  the  former  term. 

Pupils  once  admitted  to  the  school  will  have  the  right  to  remain  until 
they  graduate;  vinless  they  forfeit  that  right  by  voluntarily  vacating 
their  place,  or  by  improper  conduct. 

Course  of  Study.  The  following  is  the  course  of  study  for  the 
school ;  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  whole  of  it,  on  the  part  of 
the  male  pupils,  is  made  a  condition  for  graduating: 

1.  Orthography,  Normal  Chart.  2.  Analysis  of  Derivative  Words, 
TowJi's.  3.  Reading  and  Elocution.  4.  Writing,  National  W.  Book. 
Geography  and  Outline  Maps,  (Avith  map  drawing.)  MitchelVs.  5.  En- 
glish Grammar,  (with  Composition,)  Brown^s.  6.  History  of  United 
States,  Wilson's.  7.  Human  Physiology,  Lee's.  8.  Mental  Arithmetic, 
Colbimi's.  9.  Elementary  Arithmetic,  Perkins\  10.  Higher  Arithmetic, 
Perkms\  11.  Elementary  Algebra,  Perk:ins\  12.  Higher  Algebra, 
Chaps.  VII.  and  VIII.  (omitting  Multinomial  Theorem  and  Recurring 
Series,)  Perkins\  13.  Geometry,  Six  Books,  Davies''  Legendre.  14. 
Plane  Trigonometry,  as  contained  in  Davies^  Legendre.  15.  Land  Sur- 
veying, navies' .  16.  Natural  Philosophy,  OlmMead's.  17.  Chemistry, 
(with  experimental  lectures,)  Gray^s.  18.  Intellectual  Philosophy,  Aher- 
crombie's.  19.  Moral  Philosophy,  Lectures.  20.  Constitutional  Law, 
with  select  parts  of  the  Statutes  of  this  State,  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens,  Yoimg^s  Science  of  Government ; 
Revised  Statutes.  21.  Rhetoric,  Lectures.  22.  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching,  Lectures  and  Experimental  School.  23.  Mathematical  Ge- 
ography, Use  of  Globes,  and  Elements  of  Astronomy,  Lectures.  24. 
Lessons  in  Drawing  and  Vocal  Music,  to  be  given  to  all. 

The  same  course  of  study,  omitting  the  Higher  Algebra,  Plane  Trig- 
onometry and  Surveying,  must  be  attained  by  females  as  a  condition  of 
graduating. 

N.  B.  Any  of  the  pupils  who  desire  further  to  pursue  mathematics, 
can  be  allowed  to  do  so  after  completing  the  above  course  of  study. 

Qualification  of  Applicants.  Females  sent  to  the  school  must  be 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  males  eighteen. 

The  superintendents,  in  making  their  appointments,  are  urged  to  pay 
no  regard  to  the  political  opinions  of  applicants.  The  selections  should 
be  made  with  reference  to  the  7noral  worth  and  abiUties  of  the  candidates. 
Decided  preference  ought  to  be  given  to  those,  who,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  superintendents,  give  the  highest  promise  of  becoming  the  most  effi- 
cient teachers  of  common  schools.    It  is  also  desirable  that  those  only 
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should  be  ajipointed  who  have  already  a  good  knowledge  of  the  common 
branches  of  study,  and  «'/io  intend  to  remain  in  the  school  until  they 
graduate. 

Entrance.  All  the  pupils,  on  entering  the  school,  are  required  to 
sign  the  tbilowing  declaration: 

'  We  the  subscribers  Iiereby  declare,  that  it  is  our  intention  to  devote 
ourselves  to  the  business  of  teaching  district  schools,  and  that  ozir  sole  ob- 
ject in  resorting  to  th is  Normal  School  is  the  better  to  prepare  ourselves 
for  that  important  duty.'' 

As  this  should  be  signed  in  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  they 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  its  import  before  they  are  appointed.  It 
is  expected  of  the  superintendents,  that  they  shall  select  such  as  will 
sacredly  fulfill  their  engagements  in  this  particular. 

Pupils  on  entering  the  school  are  subjected  to  a  thorough  examination, 
and  are  classified  according  to  their  previous  attainments.  The  time  re- 
quired to  accomplish  the  course  will  depend  upon  the  attainments  and 
talents  of  the  pupil,  varying  from  one  to  four  terms.  Very  few,  however, 
can  expect  to  graduate  in  one  term. 

Privileges  or  the  Pupils.  All  pupils  receive  their  tuition  free. 
They  are  also  furnished  with  the  use  of  text-books  without  charge; 
though  if  they  already  own  the  hooks  of  the  course,  they  would  do  well 
to  bring  them,  together  with  such  other  books  for  reference  as  they  may 
possess.  Moreover,  they  draw  a  small  sum  from  the  fund  for  the  support 
of  the  school,  to  defray  in  part  their  expenses. 

It  is  proposed  to  apportion  the  sum  of  ^1,700  among  the  256  pupils, 
who  may  compose  the  school  during  the  next  term.  1.  Each  pupil  shall 
receive  three  cents  a  mile  on  the  distance  from  his  county  town  to  the 
city  of  Albany.  2.  The  remainder  of  the  $1,700  shall  then  be  divided 
equally  among  the  students  in  attendance. 

The  following  list  will  show  how  much  a  student  of  each  county  will 
receive,  during  the  ensuing  term : 

Albany,  $2.41;  Allegany,  $10.09;  Broome,  $6.76;  Cattaraugus, 
$11.17;  Cayuga,  $7.09;  Chautauque,  $12.49;  Chemung,  $8.35;  Che- 
nango, $5.41;  Clinton,  $7.27;  Columbia.  $3.28;  Cortland„'$6.67;  Dela- 
ware, $4.72;  Dutchess,  $4.66;  Erie,  $10.93;  Essex,  $6.19;  Franklin, 
$8.77;  Fulton,  $3.76;  Genesee,  $9.73 ;  Greene,  $3.43 ;  Hamilton,  $4.87; 
Herkimer,  $4.81;  Jefferson,  $7.21;  King.?,  $6.97;  Lewis,  $6.28 ;  Living- 
ston, $9.19;  Madison,  $5.44;  Monroe,  $8.93;  Montgomery,  $3,61 ;  New- 
York,  $6.85;  Niagara,  $10.72;  Oneida,  $5.29;  Onondaga,  $6.40;  Ontario, 
$8.26;  Orange,  $-5.44;  Orleans,  $10.12;  Oswego,  $7.21;  Otsego,  $4.39; 
Putnam,  $5.59;  Queens,  $7.63;  Rensselaer.  $2.59;  Richmond,  $7.32; 
Rockland,  $6.07;  Saratoga,  $4.78;  Schenectady.  $2.86;  Schoharie, 
$3.07;  Seneca,  $7.54;  St.  Lamence,  $8.59;  Steuben,  $8.89;  Suffolk, 
$9.16;  Sullivan,  $5.80;  Tioga,  $7.42;  Tompkins,  $7.31;  Ulster,  $4.15; 
Warren,  $4.27;  Washington,  $3.85 ;  Wayne,  $7.84;  Westchester,  $6.46; 
Wyoming,  $9.85;  Yates,  $7,96. 

It  is  proper  to  state,  that  if  the  number  of  pupils  is  less  than  256,  the 
sum  to  be  received  will  be  proportionately  increased.  The  above  sched- 
ule shows,  therefore,  the  minimum  sum  to  be  received  by  each  pupil. 
His  apportionment  cannot  be  less  than  as  above  stated,  and  it  may  be 
moj'e. 

This  money  will  be  paid  at  the  close  of  the  term,. 

Apparatus.  A  well  assorted  apparatus  has  been  procured,  sufficiently 
extensive  to  illustrate  all  the  important  principles  in  Natural  Philosophy, 
Chemistry,  and  Human  Physiology.  Extraordinary  facilities  for  the 
study  of  Physiology  are  afforded  by  the  Museum  of  the  Medical  College, 
which  is  open  at  all  hours  for  visiters. 
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Library.  Besides  an  abundant  supply  of  text-books  upon  all  the 
branches  of  the  course  of  study,  a  well  selected  miscellaneous  library  has 
been  procured,  to  which  all  the  pupils  may  have  access  free  of  charge. 
In  the  selection  of  this  library,  particular  care  has  been  exercised  to  pro- 
cure most  of  the  recent  works  upon  Education,  as  well  as  several  val- 
uable standard  works  upon  the  Natural  Sciences,  History,  Mathematics, 
&,c.     The  State  library  is  also  freely  accessible  to  all. 

Terms  and  Vacations.  The  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  so  as 
to  bring  the  vacations  into  April  and  October,  the  months  for  holding  the 
Teachers'  Institutes.  This  also  enables  the  pupils  to  take  advantage  of 
the  cheapness  of  traveling  by  the  various  means  of  water  communication 
in  the  State,  in  going  to  and  from  the  school. 

The  Summer  Term  commences  on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  and 
continues  twenty  weeks,  with  an  intermission  of  one  week  ti:om  the 
first  of  July. 

The  Winter  Term  commences  on  the  first  Monday  in  November, 
and  continues  twenty-two  weeks,  with  an  intermission  from  Christmas 
to  New  Year's  day  inclusive. 

Prompt  Attendance.  As  the  school  will  open  on  Monday,  it  would 
be  for  the  advantage  of  the  pupils,  if  they  should  reach  Albany  by  the 
Thursday  or  Friday  preceding  the  day  of  opening.  The  Faculty  can 
then  aid  them  im  securing  suitable  places  for  boarding. 

As  the  examinations  of  the  pupils  preparatory  for  classification  will 
commence  on  the  first  day  of  the  term,  it  is  exceedingly  important  that 
all  the  pupils  should  report  themselves  on  the  first  morning.  Those  who 
arrive  a  day  after  the  time,  will  subject  not  only  the  teachers  to  much 
trouble,  but  themselves  also  to  the  rigors  of  a  private  examination. 
After  the  first  week,  no  student,  except  for  ihe  strongest  reasons,  shall  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  school. 

Price  of  Board.  The  price  of  board  in  respectable  families,  varies 
from  $1.50  to  $2.00,  exclusive  of  washing.  Young  gentlemen  by  taking 
a  room  and  boarding  themselves,  have  sustained  themselves  at  a  lower 
rate.     This  can  better  be  done  in  the  summer  term. 

The  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  not  allowed  to  board  in  the  same  fam- 
ilies. Particular  care  is  taken  to  be  assured  of  the  respectability  of  the 
families  who  propose  to  take  boarders,  before  they  are  recommended  t-o 
the  pupils. 

Experi.mental  School.  Two  spacious  rooms  in  the  building  are 
appropriated  to  the  accommodation  of  the  two  departments  of  this  school. 
These  two  departments  are  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Per- 
manent Teacher,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  School. 

The  object  of  this  school  is  to  afford  each  Normal  Pupil  an  opportunity 
of  practising  the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipUne  inculcated  at  the 
Normal  School,  as  well  as  to  ascertain  his  'aptness  to  teach,'  and  to  dis- 
charge the  various  other  duties  pertaining  to  the  teacher's  responsible 
ofiice.  Each  member  of  the  graduating  class  is  required  to  spend  at 
least  two  weeks  in  this  department 

In  the  experimental  School  there  are  ninety-three  pupils  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years.  Fifty-eight  of  these  are  free  pupils. 
The  free  seats  will  be  hereafter  given  exclusively  to  fatherless  children, 
residing  in  the  city  of  Albany.  This  is  in  consideration  of  an  appropria- 
tion by  the  city  to  defray  in  part  the  expense  of  fitting  up  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  school.  The  remaining  thirty-five  pupils  are  charged 
$20  per  year  for  tuition  and  use  of  books.  This  charge  is  made  merely 
to  defray  the  expense  of  sustaining  the  school." 
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AN    ACT 

REI^ATinrO    TO    PITBI.IC    SCHOOI.S, 

PASSED  JUNE  27,  I84S ;  AND  THE  ACTS  IN  ADDITION   THERETO,  WITH  REMARKS  AND  FORMS. 

It  is  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  as  follows : 

I.  State  Appropriation  and  Supervision.     Section  I — III. 

Section  1.  For  the  uniform  and  efficient  administration  of  this  Act, 
and  the  supervision  and  improvement  of  such  schools  as  may  be  support- 
ed in  any  manner  out  of  appropriations  from  the  General  Treasury,  the 
Governor  shall  appoint  an  officer,  to  be  called  the  Commissioner  of  Pub- 
lic Schools,  who  shall  hold  his  office  one  year,  and  until  his  successor 
shall  be  appointed,  with  such  compensation  for  his  services,  and  allowance 
for  his  expenses,  as  the  General  Assembly  shall  determine. 

[By  act  of  June  1846,  §  5,  in  case  of  the  sickness  or  absence  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, the  Governor  may  appoint  a  person  to  act  as  Commissioner  during  his  ab- 
sence or  sickness.] 

Sec.  II.  For  the  encouragement  and  maintenance  of  public  schools  in 
the  several  towns  and  cities  of  the  State  in  the  manner  hereinafter  pre- 
scribed, the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  annually  appro- 
priated, payable  out  of  the  annual  avails  of  the  School  Fund,  and  of  the 
money  deposited  with  this  State  by  the  United  States,  and  other  moneys 
not  otherwise  specially  appropriated ;  and  the  General  Treasurer  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay  all  orders  drawn  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Schools  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  of  resolu- 
tions of  the  General  Assembly :  Provided,  the  aggregate  amount  of 
such  orders  in  any  one  year  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  III.  The  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  is  authorized  and  it 
is  made  his  duty — 
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TT  1  To  apportion  annually,  in  the  month  of  May,  the  money  appro^ 
priated  to  public  schools,  among  the  several  towns  of  the  State,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  children  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  taken  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  next 
preceding  the  time  of  making  such  apportionment. 

II  2.  To  draw  all  orders  on  the  General  Treasurer,  for  the  payment  of 
such  apportionment  in  favor  of  the  treasurer  of  such  towns  as  shall  com- 
ply with  the  terms  of  this  act,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  July  annually. 

[See  §  4,  fl  3— §  5,  U  18  ] 

TT  3.  To  prepare  suitable  forms  and  regulations  for  making  all  reports, 
and  conducting  all  necessary  proceedings  under  this  act,  and  to  transmit 
the  same,  with  such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  necessary  and  proper 
for  the  uniform  and  thorough  administration  of  the  school  system,  to  the 
Town  Clerk  of  each  town,  for  distribution  among  the  officers  required  to 
execute  them. 

*i  4.  To  adjust  and  decide,  without  appeal  and  without  cost  to  the  parties, 
all  controversies  and  disputes  arising  under  this  act,  which  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  him  for  settlement  and  decision  ;  the  facts  of  which  cases  shall 
be  stated  in  writing,  verified  by  oath  or  affirmation  if  required,  and  ac- 
companied by  certified  copies  of  all  necessary  minutes,  contracts,  orders 
and  other  documents. 

[See  §27.]  _ 

H  5.  To  visit  as  often  and  as  far  as  practicable,  every  school  district  in 
the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  schools,  and  diffusing  as 
widely  as  possible  by  public  addresses,  and  personal  communication  with 
school  officers,  teachers  and  parents,  a  knowledge  of  existing  defects,  and 
desirable  improvements  in  the  administration  of  the  system,  and  the  gov- 
ernment and  instruction  of  the  schools. 

1^  6.  To  recommend  the  best  text  books,  and  secure,  as  far  as  practica- 
ble a  uniformity,  in  the  schools  of  at  least  every  town,  and  to  assist,  when 
called  upon,  in  the  establishment  of,  and  the  selection  of  books  for  school 
libraries. 

[See§5,  119— S  14,  IT  5.] 

IT  7.  To  establish  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  one  thoroughly  organized 
Normal  School  in  the  State,  where  teachers,  and  such  as  propose  to 
teach,  may  become  acquainted  with  the  most  approved  and  successful 
methods  of  arranging  the  studies,  and  conducting  the  discipline  and  in- 
struction of  public  schools. 

^  8.  To  appoint  such  and  so  many  inspectors  in  each  county,  as  he 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  deem  necessary,  to  examine  all  persons  offering 
themselves  as  candidates  for  teaching  public  schools,  and  to  visit, 
inspect,  and  report,  concerning  the  public  schools,  under  such  instruc- 
tions as  said  Commissioner  may  prescribe ;  Provided,  that  as  far 
as  practicable  such  inspectors  shall  be  experienced  teachers,  and 
shall  serve  without  any  allowance  or  compensation  from  the  General 
Treasury. 

[See  §  20,  IT  2  and  proviso.] 

•IT  9.  To  grant  certificates  of  qualification  to  such  teachers  as  have 
been  approved  by  one  or  more  county  inspectors,  and  shall  give  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  their  moral  character,  attainments,  and  ability  to  govern 
and  instruct  children. 

[See  §  20,  IT  2  and  proviso.] 

TT  10.  To  enter,  or  cause  to  be  entered,  in  proper  books  to  be  provided 
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for  the  purpose  in  his  office,  all  decisions,  letters,  orders  on  the  Treas- 
urer, and  other  acts  as  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools ;  and  to  submit 
to  the  General  Assembly  at  the  October  session,  an  annual  printed  report, 
containing,  together  with  an  account  of  his  own  doings, — 

First, — A  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  public  schools,  and  the 
means  of  popular  education  generally  in  the  State  ; 

Second, —  }'\uns  and  suggestions  for  their  improvement; 

Third, — Such  other  matters  relating  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  as  he 
may  deem  useful  and  proper  to  communicate. 

II.  Powers  and  Duties  of  Towns.     Section  IV — IX. 

Sec.  IV.  To  provide  for  the  education  of  all  the  children  residing 
within  their  respective  limits,  the  several  towns  and  cities  of  the  state  are 
empowered  and  it  shall  be  their  duty — 

*i\  1.  To  lay  off  their  respective  territory  into  primary  school  districts, 
and  to  alter  or  abolish  the  same  when  necessary  ;  Provided,  that  unless 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  no  new 
district  shall  be  formed  with  less  than  forty  children,  over  four  and  under 
sixteen  years  of  age ;  and  that  no  existing  district,  by  the  formation  of  a 
new  one,  shall  be  reduced  below  the  same  number  of  like  persons  ;  And 
that  no  village  or  populous  district  shall  be  subdivided  into  two  or 
more  districts  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  school  in  each  un 
der  one  teacher,  when  two  or  more  schools  of  different  grades  for  the 
younger  and  older  children,  can  be  conveniently  established  in  said 
district ;  or 

[By  act  of  June  1846,  §  1,  the  school  districts  as  established  at  the  passage  of 
the  new  school  law,  are  recognized  as  such,  and  all  alterations  hereafter  are  to  be 
made  by  the  school  committees  subject  to  the  foregoing  provisos] 

H  2.  To  establish  and  maintain,  (without  forming,  or  recognizing  when 
formed,  districts  as  above,)  a  sufficient  number  of  public  schools  of  different 
grades,  at  convenient  locations,  under  the  entire  management  and  regula- 
tion of  the  school  committee  hereinafter  provided. 

[See  §  6,  and  §  17.] 

1^  3.  To  raise  by  tax  at  the  annual  meeting,  or  at  any  regular  meeting 
called  for  the  purpose,  such  sums  of  money  for  the  support  of  public 
schools,  as  they  shall  judge  necessary,  which  tax  shall  be  voted,  assessed 
and  collected  as  other  town  taxes  ;  Provided,  that  a  sum  equal  to  one 
third  of  the  amount  received  from  the  General  Treasury  for  the  support 
of  public  schools  for  the  year  next  preceding,  shall  be  raised,  before  any 
town  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  its  proportion  of  the  annual  State  appro- 
priation. 

[See  §  3,  IT  2.    The  money  must  be  voted  on  or  before  the  1st  of  July,  annually.] 

^  4.  To  elect  by  ballot  or  otherwise,  at  the  annual  town  meeting,  or 
at  a  meeting  of  the  town  previously  designated  for  this  purpose,  a  school 
committee,  to  consist  of  three,  six,  nine  or  twelve  persons  resident  in  such 
town,  as  the  town  shal!  determine  at  the  first  meeting  held  for  the  choice 
of  said  committee  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 

[By  the  Constitution,  Art.  9,  5  i,  ihe  school  committee  are  not  required  to  be 
!  qualified  electors;  and  by  the  Digest,  pa<J'"  302,  §  6,  all  town  officers  hold  until  their 
I  successors  are  qualified  to  act.     By  Digest,  page  302,  §  5,  if  any  town,  at  its  an- 
I  iiTial  meeting,  fails  to  elect  any  of  the  officers  they  may  lawfully  choose,  (with  cer- 
tain exceptions,)  the  town  council  may  choose  them  at  its  next  meeting  ;  and  any 
town  may  vote  to  delegate  the  election  of  them  to  the  town  councils.] 
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Sec.  V.  The  School  committees  of  the  several  towns,  when  quali- 
fied by  oath  or  affirmation  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties,  are  au- 
thorized and  it  shall  be  their  duty — 

[By  Art.  9,  §  1,  of  Constitution,  the  office  of"  school  committee  is  spoken  of  as  a 
civil  office.  And  by  Art.  9,  §  4,  all  civil  officers  are  required  to  take  an  engage- 
ment to  support  the  constitutions  of  the  State  and  of  the  United  States.  See  form 
of  the  oath  in  Digest  p.  305,  ij  22.  Justices  of  the  Peace  or  Wardens,  (in  those  towns 
which  elect  Wardens,)  and  Public  Notaries  are  authorized  to  administer  oaths  and 
aifirmations.  See  Digest,  page  104,  §  5— page  108,  §  23,  and  page  88,  §  2.  And  as 
the  school  committee,  being  town  officers,  hold  until  their  successors  are  qualified, 
the  chairman  or  clerk,  as  provided  below,  can  administer  the  oath  or  affirmation 
to  their  successors  imtil  a  majority  of  their  successors  are  qualified.] 

•^  1.  To  elect  a  chairman,  and  in  his  absence  or  inability  to  serve,  a 
chairman  JJ/-LI  tcm.,  who  shall  preside  in  all  meetings,  and  sign  all  orders 
ar.d  official  papers  of  the  committee  ;  and  a  clerk,  who  shall  keep  min- 
utes of  their  votes  and  proceedings,  in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose, 
and  have  the  custody  of  all  papers  and  documents  belonging  to  the  com- 
mittee ;  and  either  chairman  or  clerk  when  qualified  may  administer  the 
oath  or  affirmation  required  of  said  other  members  of  the  school  com- 
mittee, and  of  trustees  of  school  districts. 

[See  proceeding  note.    Also,  act  relating  to  oaths,  passed  October  1846.] 

^  2.  To  hold  at  least  four  stated  meetings,  viz.,  on  the  2d  Monday  of 
January,  April,  July,  and  October,  in  each  year,  and  as  often  as  the  cir- 
ciirastances  of  the  schools  require  ;  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number 
chosen,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business,  but  any 
less  number  may  adjourn  to  any  time  and  place. 

"H  3.  To  form,  alter,  and  discontinue  school  districts,  and  to  settle  the 
boundaries  between  them  when  undefined  or  in  dispute,  subject  to  the  di- 
rection or  concurrence  of  the  town,  or  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Schools. 

[By  the  act  of  June  1846,  the  formation  and  alteration  of  school  districts  is  left 
exclusively  with  the  school  committee,  subject  only  to  the  provisos  of  §  4,  IT  1,  ot 
this  act,  and  to  the  appeal  provided  for  by  §  27.] 

^  4.  To  locate  all  school-houses,  and  not  to  abandon  or  change  the  site 
of  any  without  good  cause. 

^r  5.  To  examine  by  the  whole  board,  or  a  sub-committee  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  all  candidates  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
town,  and  give  to  such  as  may  be  found  qualified,  in  respect  to  moral 
character,  literary  attainments,  and  ability  to  govern  and  instruct  children, 
a  certificate  signed  by  the  chairman,  which  shall  be  valid  for  one  year,  or 

until  annulled. 

[As  to  the  qualifications,  see  §  20,  H  2,  proviso.  The  certificate  may  be  signed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  school  committee  or  by  the  sub-committee-    See  §  20,  ^  1.] 

*lf  6.  To  annul  the  certificates  of  such  teachers  as  shall  prove,  on  trial, 
unqualified,  or  who  will  not  conform  to  the  regulations  adopted  by  the 
committee. 

1"  7.  To  visit,  by  one  or  more  of  their  number,  every  public  school  in 
town,  at  least  twice  during  each  term  of  schooling,  once  within  two 
weeks  after  the  opening,  and  again  within  two  weeks  preceding  the 
close  of  the  school,  at  which  visits,  they  shall  examine  the  register  of  the 
teacher,  and  other  matters  touching  the  school-house,  library,  studies, 
discipline,  modes  of  teaching,  and  the  improvement  of  the  schools. 

[As  to  supervision  of  joint  districts  see  §  19,  ^  3.] 

•[  8.  To  suspend   during  pleasure,  or  expel  during  the  current  school 
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year,  all  pupils  found  guilty,  on  full  hearing,  of  incorrigibly  bad  conduct, 
and  re-admit  the  same,  on  satisfactory  evidence  of  amendment. 

[As  a  part  of  the  regulations  of  the  school  committee  relating  to  discipline  pro- 
vided for  by  the  next  paragraph,  the  power  of  temporary  suspension  can  be  dele- 
gated to  the  teachers  or  trustees,  until  a  full  hearing  can  be  had  before  the  com- 
mittee.] 

IT  9.  To  prescribe,  and  cause  to  be  put  up  in  each  school-house,  or 
furnished  to  each  teacher,  a  general  system  of  rules  and  regulations,  for 
the  admission  and  attendance  of  pupils,  the  classification,  studies,  books, 
discipline  and  methods  of  instruction,  in  the  public  schools. 

11  10.  To  fill  any  vacancy  in  their  own  committee,  or  in  the  trustees  of 
school  districts,  occasioned  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  by  an  ap- 
pointment, to  continue  till  the  next  succeeding  annual  election,  and  no 
longer,  at  which  time  such  vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  the  town  or  district 
respectively. 

4  11.  To  apportion,  as  early  as  practicable  in  each  year,  among  the 
several  school  districts,  in  case  the  public  schools  are  maintained  through 
their  organization,  the  money  received  from  the  State,  one  half  equal- 
ly, and  the  other  half  according  to  the  average  daily  attendance 
in  the  public  schools  of  each  district,  during  the  year  next  pre- 
ceding, which  money  shall  be  designated  as  "  teachers'  money," 
and  shall  be  applied  to  the  wages  of  teachers,  and  for  no  other 
purpose  whatever ;  and  further  to  apportion  any  other  money,  either 
raised  by  tax  over  the  sum  received  from  the  State,  or  derived 
from  the  registry  tax  or  funds,  grants,  or  other  sources  of  revenue 
appropriated  to  public  schools,  in  such  manner  as  the  town  may  de- 
termine. 

[Daily  attendance  can  be  ascertained  by  the  register  provided  for  by  §  21.  As 
to  penalty  for  misapplication  of  School  money,  see  §  25.] 

^  12.  To  draw  an  order  on  the  treasurer  of  the  town  in  favor  of  such 
districts,  and  such  districts  only,  as  shall  have  made  a  return  to  them  in 
matter  and  form  required  by  said  committee,  or  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Schools,  from  which  it  shall  appear,  among  other  things,  that  for 
the  year  ending  the  1st  of  May  previous,  one  or  more  public  schools  had 
been  kept  for  at  least  four  months  by  a  teacher  properly  qualified,  and  in 
a  school-house  approved  by  the  committee,  and  that  the  money  designated 
"  teachers'  money,"  received  from  the  treasurer  of  the  town  for  the  year 
previous,  had  been  applied  to  the  wages  of  teachers,  and  for  no  other  pur 
pose  whatever. 

[As  to  money  for  secondary  schools  see  §  18,  ^  2.  In  case  of  children  attend- 
ing schools  in  other  towns  or  districts  see  §  24.  In  case  there  are  no  districts  see 
§  6.    For  signing  orders,  see  IT  1,  and  ^9.] 

1[  13.  To  prepare  and  submit  annually.  First,  a  return  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Schools,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  July,  in  matter  and  form 
as  shall  be  prescribed  by  him  ;  and  Second,  a  written  or  printed  report  to 
the  town,  at  the  annual  towi\  meeting  when  the  school  committee  is 
chosen,  setting  forth  the  doings  of  the  committee,  and  the  condition  and 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  public  schools  of  their  respective  towns  ; 
which  report,  unless  printed,  shall  be  read  in  open  town  meeting. 

Sec  VI.  Whenever  a  town  is  not  divided  into  school  districts,  or 
shall  vote  in  a  meeting  duly  warned  for  that  purpose,  to  provide  public 
schools  of  different  grades  without  reference  to  such  division,  the  school 
committee  of  said  town  shall  perform  all  the  duties  devolved  by  this  actou 
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the  trustees  of  school  districts,  and  pay  all  necessary  expenses  of  the 
system,  by  drafts  on  the  treasurer  of  the  town. 
[See  §  4  If  2,  and  §  17.] 

Sec.  "VII.  Any  town  may  establish  and  maintain  a  public  school 
library  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  generally  of  the  town,  and  such  library 
may  be  kept  together  at  some  convenient  place,  or  be  distributed  into 
several  parts,  and  transferred  from  time  to  time  for  the  convenience  of 
different  districts  or  neighborhoods,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  town  may  adopt. 

Sec.  VIII.  The  town  clerk  of  every  town  shall  keep  a  record  of  all 
votes  and  proceedings  of  the  town  relating  to  public  schools,  in  a  book 
provided  for  that  purpose  ;  shall  receive  and  keep  all  school  reports  and 
documents  addressed  to  the  town,  and  receive  such  communications  as 
may  be  forwarded  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  and  dispose 
of  the  same  in  the  manner  directed  by  him. 

Sec.  IX.  The  treasurer  of  each  town  respectively  shall  apply  to  the 
General  Treasurer,  and  receive  all  monies  to  which  the  town  may  be  en- 
titled under  the  apportionment  and  order  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Schools  ;  shall  keep  a  separate  account  of  all  monies  thus  received,  or 
appropriated  by  the  town  ;  shall  give  notice  to  the  school  committee, 
within  one  week  after  the  regular  annual  town  meeting,  of  the  amount  of 
monies  remaining  in  his  hand,  at  the  time,  or  subject  to  the  order  of  said 
committee,  specifying  the  sources  from  whence  derived  ;  and  shall  pay 
out  said  money  from  time  to  time,  to  the  orders  of  the  school  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman. 

III.  School  Districts.    Section  X.     ^IX. 

Sec.  X.  Every  regularly  constituted  school  district  shall  be  num- 
bered, and  its  limits  defined  by  the  town,  or  the  school  committee  of  the 
town,  which  number  and  limits,  and  any  alteration  thereof,  shall  be  en- 
tered on  the  records  of  the  clerk  of  the  town,  and  the  records  of  the 
district. 

[See  act  of  June  1846,  §  1.] 

Sec.  XI.  When  any  two  or  more  districts  shall  be  consolidated  into 
one,  the  new  district  shall  own  all  the  corporate  property  of  the  several 
districts  ;  and  when  a  district  shall  be  divided,  or  a  portion  set  off  to  an- 
other district,  the  funds,  property,  or  the  income  and  proceeds  thereof,  be- 
longing to  such  district,  shall  be  distributed  or  adjusted  among  the  several 
parts,  by  the  school  committee  of  the  town  or  towns  to  which  such  dis- 
trict belongs,  in  a  just  and  equitable  manner. 

Sec.  XII.  1  1.  Notice  of  the  time,  place,  and  object  of  holding  the 
iirst  meeting  of  any  district,  shall  be  given  by  the  committee  of  the  town 
to  which  such  district  belongs. 

T[  2.  Every  school  district  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  in  the  month 
of  May  in  each  year,  for  the  choice  of  officers,  and  the  transaction  of  any 
other  business  relating  to  schools  in  said  district,  and  shall  also  hold  a 
special  meeting  whenever  the  same  shall  be  duly  called. 

[By  act  of  June  1846,  §  2,  the  annual  meeting  may  be  held  in  April  or  May.  The 
first  meeting  for  organizing  a  district  may  be  held  at  any  time  in  any  month  after 
legal  notice,  but  after  they  are  organized  the  annual  meetings  must  be  held  as  be-* 
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fore  mentioned.  It  was  not  supposed  that  the  districts  would  all  organize  at  once, 
nor  was  it  intended  to  limit  the  time-  If  they  do  not  organize,  the  committee  may 
keep  the  school.     See  act  of  June  1846,  §  3.] 

IT  3.  The  trustees  may  call  a  special  meeting  whenever  they  shall 
think  it  necessary  or  proper,  and  shall  call  a  special  meeting  on  the  writ- 
ten request  of  five  residents  in  the  district  qualified  to  vote,  which  request 
shall  state  the  object  of  calling  the  same. 

1^  4.  District  meetings  shall  be  held  at  the  district  school-house.  If 
there  be  no  school-house,  the  trustees  shall  determine  the  place  of  meet- 
ing. If  there  be  no  trustees,  the  committee  of  the  town  to  which  such 
district  belongs,  shall  determine  the  place  of  meeting,  which  shall,  in  all 
cases,  be  within  the  limits  of  the  district. 

•fl  5.  Notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  every  annual  meeting,  and  of  the 
time,  place,  and  object  of  every  special  meeting  of  the  district,  shall  be 
given  at  least  five  days  inclusive,  previous  to  holding  the  same. 

TF  6.  The  trustees,  or  if  there  be  no  trustees,  then  the  committee  of 
the  town,  shall  give  the  notice  of  a  district  meeting,  either  by  publishing 
the  same  in  a  newspaper  printed  in  the  district,  or  by  putting  the  notice 
on  the  district  school  house,  or  on  a  sign-post  within  the  district,  or  in 
some  other  mode  previously  designated  by  the  district ;  but  if  there  be  no 
such  newspaper,  school  house,  or  sign-post,  or  other  mode  so  designated, 
then  the  committee  of  the  town  to  which  such  district  belongs,  shall  de- 
termine how  and  where  the  notice  shall  be  given. 

1^  7.  Every  person  residing  in  the  district  may  vote  in  district  meetings, 
to  the  same  extent,  and  with  the  same  restrictions,  as  he  may  at  the  time 
be  qualified  to  vote  in  town  meeting. 

[As  to  who  may  vote  for  taxes  see  Constitution,  Art.  2,  §  2.] 

^  8.  Every  district  meeting  may  appoint  a  moderator,  and  adjourn  from 
time  to  time. 

Sec.  XIII.  Every  school  district  shall  be  a  body  corporate,  and  shall 
have  power — 

IT  1 .  To  prosecute  and  defend  in  all  actions  relating  to  the  property 
and  affairs  of  the  district., 

IF  2.  To  purchase,  receive,  hold  and  convey  any  real  or  personal  pro- 
perty for  school  purposes. 

H  3.  To  build,  purchase,  hire  and  repair  school  houses,  and  supply  the 
same  with  black-boards,  maps,  furniture,  and  other  necessary  and  useful 
appendages  ;  Provided,  that  the  erection  and  repairs  of  the  district  school 
house  shall  be  made  according  to  plans  and  specifications  approved  by  the 
school  committee  of  the  town,  or  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools. 

T[  4.  To  establish  and  maintain  a  school  library. 

H  5.  To  employ  one  or  more  teachers. 

TI  6.  To  raise  money  by  tax  on  the  rateable  estates  of  the  district,  for 
school  purposes  ;  and  to  fix  a  rate  of  tuition  to  be  paid  by  the  parents, 
employer  or  guardian  of  each  child  attending  school,  towards  the  expense 
of  fuel,  books,  and  other  estimated  expenses  of  the  school,  over  and  above 
the  sum  accruing  to  the  district  from  the  state  and  town  appropriations ; 
Provided,  that  the  rate  of  tuition,  for  any  one  term  of  three  months,  shall 
not  exceed  one  dollar  per  scholar  ;  a7id  provided  further,  that  the  amount 
of  such  tax  and  the  rate  of  tuition,  shall  be  approved  and  authorized  by 
the  school  committee  of  the  town. 

[By  §  14,  It  6,  the  trustee  or  trustees  must  make  out  the  tax  bills.  As  to  mode 
of  assessing  see  §  15.     As  to  mode  of  collection  see  §  13,  H  8.  J 
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TF  7.  To  elect  at  the  annual  meeting,  by  ballot  or  otherwise,  one  per- 
son, resident  in  the  district,  to  serve  as  trustee  for  the  district,  and  to  hold 
his  office  for  three  year.s  ;  Provided,  that  the  first  election  after  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act,  three  persons  shall  be  thus  elected,  one  of  whom  shall 
serve  one,  a  second,  two,  and  the  third,  three  years,  to  be  determined  by 
lot  among  themselves  ;  and  provided  further,  that  any  new  district  may 
choose  three  trustees  as  above,  at  the  first  meeting  called  after  its  forma- 
tion, and  the  term  of  office  of  the  one  designated  by  lot  to  serve  one 
year,  shall  expire  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  school  districts. 

[By  act  of  June  1846,  the  districts  at  their  meetings  for  organization,  or  at  their 
annual  meetings,  may  elect  either  one  or  three  trustees,  (as  they  may  decide,)  to 
hold  their  offices  until  the  next  annual  meeting,  or  until  their  successors  are 
qualified.] 

8.  To  appoint  a  clerk,  collector  and  treasurer  of  the  district,  who  shall 
exercise  the  same  powers  and  duties  in  their  respective  districts,  as  the 
clerk,  treasurer  and  collector  of  the  town,  in  their  respective  towns. 

Sec.  XIV.  The  trustees  of  every  school  district,  when  qualified  to 
the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  office,  are  authorized,  and  it 
shall  be  their  duty — 

[The  oath  or  affirmation  may  be  administered  by  the  chairman  or  clerk  of  the 
school  committee,  a  Justice  or  Notary,  or  in  Jamestown  and  New  Shoreham  by  a 
Warden.     See  §  5,  IT  1,  and  note.    Also,  act  of  October  1846,  §  1.] 

"|[  1 .  To  have  the  custody  of  the  school  houses  and  other  property  of 
the  district. 

*1[  2.  To  give  notice  of  all  meetings  of  the  districts  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided. 

[As  to  notice  see  §  12.} 

*f  3.  To  employ  at  their  discretion,  one  or  more  qualified  teachers,  for 
every  fifty  scholars  in  average  daily  attendance,  provide  school  rooms, 
and  furnish  the  same  with  fuel,  properly  prepared. 

[As  to  qualification  of  teachers  see  §  20.] 

If  4.  To  visit  the  schools  by  one  or  more  of  their  number,  twice  at  least 
during  each  term  of  schooling. 

1^  5.  To  see  that  the  scholars  are  properly  supplied  with  books,  and  in 
case  they  are  not,  and  the  parents,  guardians  or  masters,  have  been  noti- 
fied thereof  by  the  teacher,  to  provide  the  same  at  the  expense  of  the 
district,  and  add  the  price  thereof  to  the  next  school  tax  or  rate  bill  of  said 
parents. 

[As  to  what  books  shall  be  used  see  §  3,  IT  6,  and  §  5  IT  9.] 

U  6  To  make  out  the  tax  and  rate  bills  for  tuition,  against  the  persons 
liable  to  pay  the  same,  as  shall  be  voted  by  the  district. 

1^  7.  To  make  such  returns  to  the  school  committee  in  matter  and  form, 
as  shall  be  prescribed  by  them,  or  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools, 
and  perform  all  other  lawful  acts  that  may  be  required  of  them  by  the  dis- 
trict, or  which  may  be  necessary  to  carry  into  full  effect  the  powers  and 
duties  of  sehoool  districts. 

Sec.  XV.  T  1 .  Whenever  a  tax  sliall  be  voted  by  any  district,  the  same 
shall  be  levied  on  the  ratable  estate  in  said  district,  according  to  the  esti- 
mate and  apportionment  in  the  tax  bill  of  the  town  to  which  such  district 
belongs,  last  completed,  or  next  to  be  completed,  ^s  said  district  may 
direct. 

^  2.  Whenever  any  real  estate  situated  within  the  district  is  so  assessed 
and  entered  in  the  tax  bill  of  the  town,  in  common  with  other  estate  sit- 
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uated  out  of  said  district,  that  there  is  no  distinct  or  separate  value  upon 
it,  the  trustees  of  the  district  may  call  upon  one  or  more  of  the  assessors 
of  the  town,  not  residing  in  said  district ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said 
assessors  on  such  application,  to  assess  the  value  of  said  real  estate  so 
situated,  and  in  making  such  assessment,  to  proceed  as  in  making  the 
tax  bill  of  the  town. 

[As  to  notice  and  other  particulars  see  Digest  page  425.] 

Sec.  XVI.  If  any  school  district  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  establish  a 
school  and  employ  a  teacher  for  the  same,  for  nine  months,  the  school 
committee  of  the  town  may  establish  such  school,  and  employ  a  teacher, 
as  the  trustees  of  the  district  might  have  done  ;  and  any  school  district 
may,  with  the  consent  of  the  school  committee,  devolve  all  the  powers 
and  duties  relating  to  public  schools  in  said  district,  on  said  commiltee. 

[By  act  of  June  1846,  §  3,  if  any  district  neglects  to  organize,  or,  if  organized, 
shall  for  the  space  of  six  months  neglect  or  refuse  to  establish  a  school  and  employ 
a  teacher,  the  school  committee  of  the  town  may  either  by  themselves  or  by  an 
agent  by  them  appointed  establish  a  school  and  employ  a  teacher.] 

Sec.  XVII.  Any  town,  at  any  legal  meeting,  may  vote  to  provide 
school-houses,  furnish  the  same  with  fixtures  and  necessary  and  useful 
appendages,  in  all  the  districts,  from  time  to  time,  at  the  common  expense 
of  the  town. 

[See  §  4,  H  2,  and  §  6] 

Sec.  XVIII.  Hi.  Any  two  or  more  adjoining  primary  school  districts 
in  the  same  or  adjoining  towns,  may  by  a  concurrent  vote,  agree  to  estab- 
lish a  secondary  or  grammar  school,  for  the  older  and  more  advanced  chil- 
dren of  such  districts,  under  the  management  of  a  committee,  composed 
of  one  member  from  each  of  said  districts,  to  be  appointed  annually  foi 
each  district,  by  the  school  committee  of  the  town,  or  towns  to  which 
such  districts  belong  respectively ;  and  said  secondary  school  committee 
shall  locate  the  school,  provide  school  house,  fuel  and  furniture,  employ 
teachers,  regulate  the  studies,  the  terms  of  admission,  the  number  of  pu- 
pils to  be  admitted,  the  rate  of  tuition,  and  have  the  general  control  of 
the  school ;  Provided,  that  no  teacher  shall  be  employed  in  any  secondary 
school,  without  exhibiting  a  certificate  of  qualification,  signed  by  a  school 
inspector  for  the  county,  or  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools. 

%  2.  The  school  committee  of  the  town  or  towns  in  which  such  sec- 
ondary school  shall  be  established,  shall  draw  an  order  in  favor  of  the 
committee  of  said  school,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  money  appropria- 
ted to  each  district  interested  in  said  secondary  school,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  scholars  from  each. 

Sec.  XIX.  *i  1.  Whenever  it  shall  be  found  convenient  to  form  a 
school  district  of  two  or  more  contiguous  districts,  or  parts  of  two  or  more 
contiguous  districts  in  adjoining  towns,  such  towns  respectively  concur- 
ring therein,  may  form  such  district,  and  alter  and  discontinue  the  same. 
[By  act  of  June  1846,  the  concurrence  of  the  towns  is  rendered  unnecessary.] 
H  2.  The  first  meeting  of  any  district  composed  of  parts  of  two  or 
more  towns,  shall  be  called  by  a  notice  signed  by  the  school  committees 
of  the  several  towns  to  which  such  parts  belong,  and  set  up  in  one  or 
more  public  places,  in  each  town  within  the  limits  of  the  joint  district ; 
and  said  district  may,  from  lime  to  time  thereafter,  prescribe  the  mode  of 
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calling  and  warning  the  rtieetings,  in  like  manner  as  other  school  dis- 
tricts may  do. 

1^  3.  Every  district  established  by  two  or  more  towns,  shall  have  all  the 
powers,  and  perform  all  the  duties  allowed  or  prescribed  in  regard  to 
school  districts,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  supervision  and  general  man- 
agement of  the  school  committee  of  the  town  in  which  the  school  of  the 
joint  district  may  be  kept,  or  the  school-house,  when  erected,  may  stand. 

U  4.  Whenever  a  joint  district  shall  vote  to  build  or  repair  a  school- 
house  by  tax,  the  amount  of  such  tax,  and  the  plan  and  specification  of 
such  building  or  repairs  shall  be  approved  by  the  school  committee  of  the 
towns  out  of  which  said  district  is  formed. 

IV.  Teachers.     Section  XX-I. 

Sec.  XX.  No  person  shall  be  employed  to  teach  as  princijjal  or  as- 
sistant, in  any  school  supported  in  part,  or  entirely,  by  public  money,  un- 
less such  person  shall  exhibit  a  certificate  of  qualification,  signed  either — 

1^  1.  By  the  chairman  of  the  school  committee  of  any  town,  or  the 
sub-committee  appointed  for  this  purpose,  which  shall  be  valid  for  one 
year  from  the  date  thereof,  in  any  public  school  or  district  in  said  town, 
unless  annulled ;  or, 

•|r  2.  By  an  inspector  for  the  county,  which  shall  be  valid  for  two  years 
from  the  date  thereof,  in  every  town  and  district  of  the  county  for  which 
such  inspector  shall  be  appointed,  which  last  certificate,  when  signed  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  shall  be  valid  in  any  public  school 
of  the  State,  for  three  years,  unless  the  same  is  annulled. 

Provided,  That  neither  of  the  above  authorities  shall  sign  any  certifi- 
cate of  qualification,  unless  the  person  named  in  the  same  shall  pro- 
duce evidence  of  good  moral  character,  and  be  found  on  examination,  or 
by  experience,  qualified  to  teach  the  English  language,  arithmetic,  pen- 
manship, and  the  rudiments  of  geography  and  history,  and  to  govern  a 
school. 

Sec.  XXI.  Every  teacher  in  any  public  school,  shall  keep  a  register 
of  all  the  scholars  attending  said  school,  their  ages,  their  parents  or  guar- 
dians, the  date  when  each  scholar  entered  and  left  said  school,  and  their 
daily  attendance,  together  with  the  day  of  the  month  on  which  said  school 
was  visited  by  any  of  the  authorities  named  in  this  act,  with  the  names 
of  the  visitors. 

MISCELLANEOUS    PROVISIONS. 

Sec.  XXII.  The  General  Treasurer  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
town  of  Charlestown,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  annually,  to  be  ex- 
pended under  the  direction  of  some  suitable  person  or  persons  to  be  ap- 
pointed annually  by  the  Governor,  in  support  of  a  school  for  the  use  of 
the  members  of  the  Narragansett  tribe  of  Indians,  and  for  the  purchase 
of  books  and  other  incidental  expenses  of  said  school ;  and  an  account 
of  the  expenditure  of  said  money  shall  be  rendered  annually  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the  school  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  on  or  before  the  first  Mon- 
day of  May ;  Provided,  that  in  the  apportionment  of  the  public  money, 
by  the  saio  Commissioner,  and  by  the  school  committee  of  the  town  of 
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Charlestown,  the  number  of  the  Narragansett  Indians  in  such  town  shall 
not  be  included. 

Sec.  XXIII.  No  child  shall  be  excluded  from  any  public  school  in 
the  district  to  which  such  child  belongs,  if  the  town  is  divided  into  dis- 
tricts ;  and  if  not  so  divided,  from  the  nearest  public  school,  except  by " 
force  of  some  general  regulation,  applicable  to  all  children  under  the  same 
circumstances ;  and  in  no  case,  on  account  of  the  inability  of  the  parent, 
guardian,  or  employer  of  the  same,  to  pay  his  or  her  tax,  rate,  or  assess- 
ment, for  any  school  purpose  whatever. 

[See  §  5,  IT  9.]  '* 

Sec  XXIV.  The  school  committee  of  any  town,  or  the  trustees  of 
any  school  district,  are  authorized  to  make  arrangements  with  the  com- 
mittee of  any  adjacent  town,  or  the  trustees  of  any  adjacent  district,  for 
the  attendance  of  such  children,  as  will  be  better  accommodated  in  the 
public  schools  of  such  adjacent  town  or  district,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
to  pay  such  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  said  schools,  as  may  have  been 
agreed  upon,  or  as  may  be  just  and  proper. 

Sec  XXV.  Any  money  appropriated  to  the  use  of  public  schools, 
which  shall  be  applied  by  a  town,  school  district,  or  any  officer  thereof, 
to  any  other  purpose  than  that  specified  by  the  law,  shall  be  forfeited  to 
the  state  ;  and  any  officer  or  person  who  shall  fraudulently  make  a  false 
certificate  or  order,  by  which  any  money  appropriated  to  public  .schools 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  of  the  State,  or  the  town,  shall  forfeit 
the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  to  the  State  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Schools  to  bring  a  suit  to  recover  said  forfeitures  in 
behalf  of  the  State. 

Sec  XXVI.  In  the  construction  of  this  act,  the  word  "town"  shall 
include  the  city  of  Providence,  so  far  only  as  to  entitle  the  same  to  a  dis- 
tributive share  of  the  money  appropriated  to  the  support  of  public  schools, 
on  making  the  annual  report  required  of  the  several  school  committees, 
in  matter  and  form  as  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools. 

Sec  XXVII.  Any  person  conceiving  himself  aggrieved  in  conse- 
quence of  any  decision  made  by  any  school  district  meeting,  or  by  the 
trustees  of  any  district,  or  the  committee  of  any  town,  or  by  a  county 
inspector,  or  concerning  any  other  matter  arising  under  this  Act,  may  ap- 
peal to  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  who  is  hereby  authorized  and 
required  to  examine  and  decide  the  same :  and  the  decision  of  said  Com- 
missioner, when  approved  by  any  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Conrt,  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive. 

[See  §  3,  IT  4. J 

Sec  XXVIII.  All  general  acts  and  resolutions  heretofore  passed  re- 
lating to  public  schools,  and  all  acts  authorizing  particular  towns  and  dis- 
tricts to  build  school  houses,  and  perform  other  duties  now  provided  for 
m  the  preceding  sections,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Provided,  That  all  acts  and  resolutions  relating  to  the  public  schools 
in  the  city  of  Providence,  and  the  town  of  Newport,  are  hereby  contin- 
ued in  force. 

Provided  further,  That  all  rights  vested  in  any  person  or  persons  by 
virtue  of  any  of  the  acts  hereby  repealed,  shall  remain  unimpaired  and 
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unaltered  by  this  act ;  and  that  all  matters  commenced  by  virtue  of  any 
of  the  laws  aforesaid,  now  depending  or  unfinished,  may  be  prosecu- 
ted and  pursued  to  final  effect,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  might  have 
been,   if  this  act  had  not  been  passed. 

Sec.  XXIX.     This  act  shall  not  take  effect  till  after  the   next  ses- 
sion  of  the  General   Assembly,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  existing  laws 
relative  to  public  schools  shall  continue  in  force. 
Passed^  June  Session,  1845. 

True  Copy:    Witness,         HENRY  BOWEN,  Sec. 


AN    ACT 
In  addition  to,  and  in  amendment  of  "  An  Act  relating  to  Public  Schools." 

It  is  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  as  follows  : 

Section  I.  The  limits  of  the  school  districts  in  the  several  towns  shall 
continue  the  same  as  before  the  passage  of  said  act,  until  they  shall  be 
altered  by  the  school  committee  of  the  town ;  and  the  formation  or  altera- 
tion of  a  joint  district  in  adjoining  towns  shall  be  left  with  the  school  com- 
mittees of  such  towns. 

[This  amends  §  4,  ^  1— §  5,  IT  3— §  10,  and  §  19,  IT  1,  of  the  School  Law  of 
June  1845. 

Sec.  II.  Any  school  district  may  elect,  at  their  meeting  for  organi- 
zation, or  at  their  annual  meeting  in  April  or  iMay,  either  one  or  three 
trustees,  as  they  may  decide,  and  such  trustee  or  trustees  shall  hold  their 
offices  until  the  next  annual  meeting,  or  until  their  successors  are  qualified. 

[This  amends  §  13,  ll  7,  and  §  12,  H  2,  of  School  Law  of  June  1845.] 

Sec.  III.  If  any  school  district  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  organize,  j 
or  if  organized,  shall  for  the  space  of  six  mouths,  neglect  or  refuse  to  es-  ' 
tablish  a  school  and  employ  a  teacher  for  the  same,  the  school  committee 
of  the  town  may  by  themselves,  or  an  agent  by  them  appointed,  establish 
such  school  and  employ  a  teacher,  as  the  trustees  of  the  district  might 
have  done. 

[This  amends  §  16  of  School  Law  of  June  1845.] 

Sec.  IV.  The  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  shall  furnish  to  each 
district  school  a  suitable  register,  and  publish  and  distribute  to  each  dis- 
trict, an  edition  of  the  school  law  with  the  alterations  above  made,  and 
such  forms  and  explanations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  Uniform  admin- 
istration of  the  same  ;  and  the  expense  thereof,  when  approved  by  the 
Governor,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  V.     In  case  of  the  absence  or  sickness  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Schools,  the  Governor  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  a  suitable 
person  to  act  as  Commissioner  during  such  absence  or  sickness. 
Passed,  June  Session,   1846. 

True  Copy  :    Witness, 

HENRY  BOWEN,  Sec. 
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AN  ACT  in  addition  to,  and  amendment  of  "  An  Act  relating  to  Public 

Schools." 
It  is  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  as  follows: 

Sec.  I.  The  Moderator  and  Clerk  of  a  district  may,  on  being  elected, 
administer  the  necessary  engagement  each  to  the  other  in  open  meeting  ; 
and  when  so  engaged,  or  if  engaged  before  any  other  officer  in  open  meet- 
ing, the  record  of  the  clerk  shall  be  presumptive  evidence  thereof. 

Sec.  II.  The  record  of  a  Clerk,  that  a  meeting  has  been  duly  or 
legally  notified,  shall  be  presumptive  evidence  that  it  has  been  notified  as 
the  law  requires. 

Sec.  III.  Inhabitants  of  school  districts,  or  persons  paying  taxes 
therein,  shall  be  competent  witnesses  in  all  civil  and  criminal  cases,  not- 
withstanding their  interest  as  such,  if  not  otherwise  disqualified. 

Sec  IV.  The  Clerk,  Collector,  Treasurer  and  all  trustees  of  districts 
shall  hold  office  until  their  successors  are  qualified  to  act. 

Sec.  V.  The  school  committees  shall  have  the  sole  power  (subject  to 
appeal)  of  laying  oft^  and  altering  school  districts,  subject  to  the  proviso 
of  section  IV,  IF  1,  of  the  act  of  June  session,  A.  D.  1845.  Provided, 
that  where  there  are  no  districts,  the  Committee  shall  not  proceed  to  lay 
off  districts  without  the  direction  of  the  town.  k\\  votes  of  school  com- 
mittees laying  off  or  altering  school  districts,  passed  snice  June  session 
A.  D.  1846,  not  inconsistent  with  the  foregoing  provisos  and  not  ap- 
pealed from,  are  hereby  confirmed. 

Sec.  VI.  A  district  may  authorize  its  trustees  to  fix  a  rate  of  tuition 
or  assessment  instead  of  fixing  it  themselves;  and  either  district  or  trus- 
tees shall  exempt  therefrom  such  as  they  may  consider  unable  to  pay  the 
same  ;  and  the  rate-bill  therefor  shall  be  collected  by  the  district  collector 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  was  for  town  taxes. 

Sec  VII.  Any  person  committed  to  jail  by  the  district  collector 
either  for  a  tax  or  for  a  rate-bill  for  tuition  or  assessments  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  "  An  act  for  the  relief  of  poor  persons  imprisoned  for 
debt,"  in  the  same  manner  as  if  committed  for  town  taxes.  And  any  per- 
son assessed  in  any  rate-bill  as  aforesaid,  may,  before  commitment,  ap- 
ply to  any  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  town,  out  of  the  district,  for  a  cita- 
tion to  the  trustee  or  trustees  to  appear  at  a  time  and  place  named,  within 
said  district,  and  show  cause  whv  he  should  not  be  admitted  to  take  the 
oath  prescribed  in  said  act;  said  citation  shall  be  served  three  days  be- 
fore the  time  appointed  upon  the  trustee,  (or  upon  any  one  of  them  if  more 
than  one,)  and  the  applicant  shall  be  heard  before  the  Justice  signing  the 
citation,  and  may  by  him  be  admitted  to  take  the  oath  aforesaid;  and  a 
certificate  thereof,  signed  by  him,  shall  be  a  full  protection  to  the  appli- 
cant against  any  further  proceedings  for  collecting  said  rate.  And  the 
service  of  the  citation  aforesaid  shall  suspend  such  proceedings  for  at 
least  ten  days,  unless  the  casfe  be  sooner  heard  and  disposed  of. 

Sec  VIII.  All  doings  of  districts  and  district  officers  in  cases  where 
ihe  latter  were  not  engaged  as  required  by  law,  shall,  nevertheless,  be 
valid,  provided  they  be  engaged  within  thirty  days  from  the  passage  of 
this  act. 

Sec  IX.  In  dividing  for  this  year,  that  portion  of  the  State  money 
which  is  to  be  divided  accordinsf  to  the  attendance  of  last  year,  the  school 
committee  shall  have  power  to  make  the  division  to  the  best  of  their  dis- 
cretion as  near  thereto  as  may  be. 

Sec  X.     Anv    officer  of    a  district  who  shall    willfully  and    know- 
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ingly  refuse  to  perform  any  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  any  of  the  acts  re-   \ 
lating  to  public  schools,  or  who  shall  willfully  and  knowingly  violate  the 
provisions  of  said  laws,  may  be  indicted  therefor,  and  on  conviction  fined 
not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  and  shall,  besides,  be  liable  to  suit  for 
any  damages  any  person  may  suffer  thereby. 

Sec.  XI.  When  any  town  shall  neglect  to  direct  how  the  money 
raised  from  the  town  and  registry  taxes  shall  be  divided,  the  school  com- 
mittee may  divide  it. 

Sec.  XII.  When  a  whole  district  unites  with  the  whole  or  part  of  a 
district  in  another  town,  to  form  a  joint  district,  according  to  section  XIX. 
of  the  act  of  June,  A.  D.  1845,  it  shall  be  entuled  to  its  full  proportion  of 
school  money,  as  if  it  were  not  a  joint  district;  and  when  a  part  of  a 
district  unites  to  form  a  joint  district,  the  school  committee  shall  assign 
to  it  such  portion  of  the  school  money  as  they  may  deem  proper. 

Sec  XIII.  A  school  district  may  organize  at  anytime  after  the  pro- 
per notice;  and  all  organizations  of  school  districts  made  in  any  other 
month  than  that  fixed  for  the  annual  meeting,  and  legally  notified  and  oth- 
erwise legally  held,  are  hereby  confirmed. 

Sec.  XIV.  Section  XIII  ^  5,  and  so  much  of  section  IV,  ^  4,  of 
the  school  act  of  June,  1845,  as  requires  the  number  of  the  school  com- 
mittee to  be  fixed  at  the  first  meeting  held  after  the  passage  of  that  act, 
are  hereby  repealed,  and  the  said  number  may  be  fixed  at  any  annual  town 
election. 

Passed  October  Session,  1846. 

True  Copy:    Witness.      HENRY  BOWEN,  Sec. 


AN  ACT  in  relation  to  oaths  of  office. 
It  is  enacted  hy  the  General  Assembly  as  folloivs: 

Sec.  I.  Any  Judge,  Senator,  or  Town  Clerk  shall  have  full  power  to 
administer  to  all  State,  Town  or  other  officers,  civil  or  military,  the  en- 
gagement required  to  be  taken  by  them  by  law. 

Sec  II.  No  proceedings  heretofore  had,  since  the  Digest  of  1844 
went  into  effect,  shall  be  held  invalid  on  account  of  any  such  engage- 
ment having  been  taken  before  any  of  the  officers  above  named;  provided, 
that  this  act  shall  not  affect  any  suit  or  action  already  commenced, 

Oc^.  1846.  True  Copy:    Witness.     HENRY  BOWEN,  Sec. 


AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  Education    of  the  Indigent    Blind,  and    the 

Indigent  Deaf  Mutes. 
It  is  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  The  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  is  hereby  annually  ap- 
propriated for  the  education,  at  "  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  for  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,"  of  the  indigent  deaf  mutes  of  this 
State  ;  and  for  the  education  of  the  indigent  "blind  of  this  State,  at  the  in- 
stitution for  education  of  the  blind,  located  at  South  Boston. 

Sec.  2.  Said  sum  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  General  Treasury  to  the 
orders  of  Byron  Diman,  of  Bristol,  who  is  hereby  appointed  commissioner 
for  the  distribution  of  said  appropriation,  with  full  authority  to  determine 
which  of  said  persons  in  this  state  shall  be  admitted  to  the  benefit  thereof, 
and  the  portion  which  such  shall  receive :  Provided.^  that  no  one  person 
shall  receive  any  portion  thereof  for  more  than  five  years,  nor  a  greater 
sum  in  any  one  year  than  one  hundred  dollars. 
Passed  January  25,  1845. 
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AN  ACT  in  addition  to  an  Act  in  relation  to  Oaths  of  Office:  — 

It  is  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  as  follows : 

Any  clerk  of  a  school  district,  when  qualified  to  act  as  such,  may  ad- 
minister any  affirmation  or  oath  of  office  required  to  be  taken  by  any  offi- 
cer of  a  school  district ;  and  any  such  oath  or  affirmation  heretofore  ad- 
ministered by  a  clerk  of  a  school  district  shall  be  held  to  be  valid. 
Passed  January  Session,  1847. 

True  Copy  :    Witness, 

HENRY  BOWEN,  Sec'y. 


Voted  and  Resolved,  That  nothing  in  any  of  the  several  acts  relating  to 
Public  Schools  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  require  any  engagement  or 
oath  of  office  to  be  taken  by  any  moderator  of  a  school  district  meeting  ; 
and  that  any  clerk  of  a  school  district  who  has  not  yet  taken  the  necessary 
engagement,  may  take  the  same  within  sixty  days  from  the  passage  here- 
of, with  the  same  eflect  as  if  taken  immediately  after  his  election. 
Passed  January  Session,  1847. 

True  Copy:    Witness, 

HENRY  BOWEN,  Sec'y. 


AN  ACT  in  addition  to  the  several  acts  relating  to  Public  Schools : — 

It  is  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  as  follows  : 

Section  I.  Any  town  may  elect  a  school  committee  of  the  number  of 
one  for  every  district  in  the  town,  if  they  so  determine.  Whenever  the 
number  of  the  school  committee  consists  of  more  than  six  persons,  four 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec.  II.  The  school  committee  shall  have  power  to  employ  some  per- 
son, not  of  their  number,  to  perform  the  duty  of  visiting  the  schools. 

Sec.  III.  In  districts  where  public  schools  of  different  grades  are  es- 
tablished, the  legal  voters  may  fix  a  rate  of  tuition  for  each  grade  of  school, 
not  exceeding  one  dollar  per  scholar  for  the  lowest  grade,  and  two  dollars 
for  the  highest  grade,  for  any  term  of  three  months  :  Provided,  that  the 
amount  of  such  tax,  and  the  rate  of  tuition,  shall  be  approved  and  author- 
ized by  the  school  committee  of  the  town. 

Sec.  IV.  In  all  cases  of  forfeiture  of  school  money  by  any  town  or  dis- 
trict, arising  under  Sec.  3,  par.  2,  and  Sec.  5.,  par.  12,  of  the  act  relating 
to  public  schools,  the  commissioner  of  public  schools  may  on  application 
examine  into  the  facts  and  remit  the  forfeiture,  if  he  deems  it  equitable. 

Passed  General  Assembly,  June  Sesssion,  1847. 
^  True  Copy  :    Witness. 

HENRY  BOWEN,  Sec'y.        j 


AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  voluntary  incorporation  of  Library,  Acad- 
emy, and  School  Associations : — 
Whereas,  by  the  24th  and  25th  sections  of  an  act  to  revise  and  amend 
the  several  acts  relating  to  Public  Schools,  passed  at  January  session, 
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A.  D.  1839,  provision  was  made  for  the  voluntary  incorporation  of  School 
and  Library  Associations,  which  provisions  were  inadvertently  omitted  in 
the  revision  of  said  act  in  June,  A.  D.  1845  :   Therefore, 

Be  it  fnacted  hy  the  General  Assembly  as  follows  : 

Section  I.  Whenever  any  persons  to  the  number  of  three  or  more  have 
associated,  or  shall  hereafter  associate  together  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
and  maintaining  a  Library,  or  procuring  and  supporting  an  Academy  or 
School-house,  they  shall,  upon  complying  with  the  terms  of  this  act,,  be- 
come a  body  corporate  for  such  purpose  by  such  name  as  they  may  desig- 
nate, and  subject  to  such  regulations,  conditions,  and  constitution  as  they 
may  have  adopted.  And  they  may  hold,  control,  and  convey  real  and 
personal  estate  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  exclusive 
of  their  building  tmd  the  lot  on  which  it  may  stand,  and  of  their  books, 
maps,  pictures,  and  library  furniture. 

Sec.  n.  In  case  of  any  association  of  any  number  of  members  here- 
tofore formed  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  Library  and  not  incorpora- 
ted, any  three  of  the  members  may  call  a  meeting  and  appoint  a  time  and 
place  therefor,  giving  to  all  the  known  members  resident  in  this  State  five 
days  notice  thereof,  to  be  served  as  an  original  summons  is  required  to  be 
served  by  law,  by  some  sheriff,  deputy-sheriff,  constable,  or  by  some  dis- 
interested person  who  shall  make  oath  thereto  ;  and  at  such  meeting  so 
held,  a  majority  of  the  persons  present  entitled  to  vote  may  organize  said 
association  as  a  corporation  under  this  act. 

Sec.  III.  The  Library  corporations  formed  under  this  act  shall  have  the 
power  to  make  assessments  on  shares,  and  regulate  by  by-laws  the  man- 
ner of  selling  them  on  failure  of  payment ;  and  all  transfers  of  the  shares 
shall  be  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  corporation. 

Sec  IV.  All  corporations  organized  under  this  act  may  elect  such  of- 
ficers and  for  such  time  as  they  deem  proper,  may  regulate  by  by-laws  the 
manner  of  calling  annual  or  other  meetings,  may  require  their  officers  to 
give  bonds,  determine  the  manner  of  voting  and  how  many  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum,  and  generally  make  all  necessary  by-laws  not  inconsistent 
with  law  or  their  constitution,  and  may  prescribe  suitable  penalties  for 
the  violation  of  them,  which,  if  in  money,  shall  not  exceed  twenty  dol- 
lars, and  may  be  collected  by  action  of  debt  in  the  name  of  the  corpora- 
tion. All  officers  shall  continue  in  office  until  their  successors  are  ap- 
pointed, and  vacancies  may  be  filled  at  any  meeting  or  in  such  manner  as 
the  corporation  may  direct.  If  no  mode  is  provided  of  calling  annual  or 
other  meetings,  the  Clerk  or  Secretary  shall  call  a  meeting  on  the  request 
of  any  three  members,  by  posting  up  a  notice  thereof  for  five  days  in  some 
public  place  upon  the  Library  building,  Academy,  or  School-house.  And  a 
majority  of  votes  either  in  person  or  by  proxy  shall  constitute  a  quorum, 
unless  otherwise  provided  by  the  corporation. 

Sec.  V.  To  entitle  any  association  to  the  benefit  of  this  act,  the  consti- 
tution or  articles  of  association,  and  all  alterations  thereof,  shall  be  record- 
ed in  the  books  of  land  evidence  of  the  town  where  the  Library,  Academy, 
or  School-house  is  situated.  Any  such  corporation  shall  not  be  dissolved 
by  any  reduction  of  the  number  of  its  members. 

Passed  June  Sessio?i,  1847. 

True  Copy  :    Witness^ 

HENRY  BOWEN,  Sec'y. 


REMARKS 

On  some  provisions  of  the  School  Laws  and  on  ihr  duties  of  different  offcers 
and  bodies  corporate  under  tJiem. 


Note.— The  §  and  IT  refer  to  the  School  Laws.     Where   no  act  is  parlicalarly 
mentioned,  the  act  of  June,  1845,  is  intended. 


TOWNS. 


1.  Ill  order  to  receive  its  proportioi)  of  money  from  the  State  Treas- 
ury, a  town  must  vote  to  raise  at  least  one-third  as  much  as  it  received 
from  the  State  the  year  preceding,  (^  IV.  *^I  3.)  and  if  voted  annually,  the 
vote  must  he  passed  on  or  before  July  1st  in  every  year,  otherwise  it 
cannot  receive  an  order  on  the  State  'J'reasury.  ^  III.  *f  2.  But  an  appro- 
priation may  be  made  by  a  standing  by-law,  under  which  the  town  treas- 
urer may  every  year  appropriate  the  necessary  funds. 

2.  The  towns  have  the  power  to  direct  whether  the  money  they  them- 
selves raise,  and  also  the  registry  money,  shall  be  divided  among  the  tlis- 
tricts  equally,  or  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children,  or  of  attendant  e. 
This  may  be  done  by  a  standing  by-law.  See  §  V.  *^  1!.  But  if  the 
town  neglects  to  give  directions,  the  school  committee  may  divide  it.  Act 
of  Oct,  1846,  ^  I  1. 

3.  A  Iowa  may,  instead  of  having  a  division  by  districts,  vote  to  have 
all  its  school  coiuerns  managed  without  such  division  ;  and  whether 
divided  into  districts  or  not,  thev  may  voteto  build  S(  hool-honsos  bv  a  aen- 
eral  town  t  iX,  and  to  establish  schools  of  diilerent  grades  without  reference 
to  such  division.      ^  VI.  )  XVII.   ^  IV.  '^I  2. 

4.  It  is  believed  that  where  a  town  i's  divided  into  districts,  and  e.'ch 
district  has  trustees  to  manage  its  own  local  adairs,  it  will  be  iietter  to 
have  the  town's  committee  a  small  one,  provided  competent  ptrsons  can 
be  obtained  to  undertake  it.  Their  duties  are  to  examine  te::chers,  visit 
and  have  a  supervision,  of  the  schtiols.  Tdiere  is  danger  that  a  large  com- 
mittee will  not  meet  often,  and  that  they  will  attempt  to  perform  too  many 
of  their  duties  by  small  sub-comnuttees  of  one  or  more.  The  delegaiion 
by  tlie  who!"  committee,  to  each  raamber,  of  the  power  to  manage  some 
particular  district,  was  one  great  cause  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  form.er 
system.  The  examinaiiovi  of  teachers,  will,  in  most  cases,  be  better  done 
by  the  whole  committee  ;  and  incompetent  persons  will  be  less  likely  to 
apply  to  the  whole  committee,  than  to  a  single  memher  to  be  exandnc  i. 

As  visilhig  the  schools  and  exarnin.iiig  thtm  in  a  [iroper  maiuer  will 
occupy  a  great  deal  of  time,  vv'liich  few  can  afiord  to  devote  to  the  pu'idic 
service  without  remuneratiim,  several  towr.s  have  adopted  the  plan  of  pay- 
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ing  some  ono  or  move  ol"  ihc  committee  for  performing  this  duly.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  all  the  towns  would  find  it  for  their  advantage  to  pursne  this 
course,  ll  has  already  been  tried  with  success  in  Cumberland,  llopkinlon, 
and  Smithiield. 

5.  Library.  By  ^^  Vll.,  Towns  are  empowered  to  raise  money  by  tax  to 
establish  a  town  schtml  library,  and  to  atlopl  regulations  for  its  use.  'i'he 
OoMuiiissioiicr  will  beat  all  times  readv  to  <iive  his  advice,  and  to  aid  in  the 
solectioa  and  purchase  of  the  proper  books. 

TOWN    TRE.\SURER. 

t).  The  town  treasurer  should,  as  soon  as  the  State  money  is  apportion- 
ed, which  is  to  be  done  in  May,  (^  111.  ^  1.)  and  as  soon  as  the  school 
connniltee  have  made  their  report  and  the  town  has  voted  to  raise  what  the 
law  requires,  apply  to  the  Commissioner  for  an  order  for  his  town's  por- 
tion. If  the  town  appropriation  be  made  by  a  standing  by-law  instead  of  an 
annual  vote,  he  may  apply  imnuuliately,  provided  tlie  school  conuuiltee 
have  made  the  report  the  law  retpiires.  Some  towns  make  a  practice  of 
depositing  their  school  money  in  some  bank,  which  will  pay  them  a  low 
rate  of  iiUerest.      liiit  it  should  be  always  subject  to  order. 

If  the  treasurer  is  newly  elected,  or  his  election  not  generally  known,  it 
may  be  well  for  him  to  procure  from  the  town  clerk  a  certificate  to  the  fact 
of  his  being  treasurer. 

lie  is  to  keep  a  separate  account  of  all  school  moneys,  and  is,  within 
one  week  after  the  annu  il  town  meeting,  to  furnish  the  school  conuuiltee 
with  a  particidar  account  of  all  school  moneys  in  his  hands,  the  sources 
from  which  derived,  &c.  All  orders  for  money  on  the  town  treasurer 
must  be  siguetl  by  the  chairman  of  the  school  committee.     See  Form  32. 

7.  The  town  treasurer,  to  obtain  an  order  on  the  State  treasury,  should 
furnish  to  the  Commissioner  a  certificate  that  the  town  has  appropriated 
for  the  support  of  public  schools  for  the  current  year,  S  (6</«g  at  least 

a  sum  equal  to  one-third  of  ivhat  the  town  received  from  the  State  last  year.) 
Or  the  town  clerk  may  certify  to  the  fact.  This  certilicate  may  be  in  the 
following  form. 

Town  of  A.  D.  18 

I  certify  that  in  addition  to  the  funds  received  from  the  State,  and  to  the 

unexpended  school  moneys   of  last  year,  received  from  all  sources,  tbis 

town  has  by  vote  passed  in  a  legal  town  meeting,  appropriated  the  sum  of 

dollars,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  town  treasury,  for  th(>  support  of 

public  schools  in  this,  town  for  the  present  year,  according  to  law. 

A.  B.; 

Town  Treasurer  of  said  town. 
To  C.  D., 

Commissioner  of  Public  Schools. 

SCHOOL    COMMITTEKS. 

S.  The  school  coiiuniuec  should  first  be  engaged  and  then  elect  their 
chairman  and  clerk.  It  would  be  well  to  have  the  certificate  of  their 
own  election  and  engagement  made  upon  the  record  book  itself,  as  loose 
papers  are  more  liable  to  he  lost.      See  Form  ] ,  2,  3. 

The  number  of  the  school  comtuittee,  either  three,  six,  nine,  or  twelve, 
is  to  be  fixed  at  each  annual  town  election.  See  ^  IV.  ^  4,  and  act  of 
Oct.,  1816,^  11.  By  Act  of  June,  1847,  the  Committee  may  consist 
of  one  for  each  school  district. 
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9.  Vacancies.  If  any  member  of  the  committee  resigns,  the  rest  (if  there 
bo  a  quorum)  may  supply  the  vacancy.  If  so  many  resij^n  or  refuse  to 
servo,  as  not  to  leave  a  quorum,  the  vacancy  must,  as  in  case  of  tlie  other 
town  officers,  be  supplied  by  the  town  council,  until  tin;  next  town 
mectiri;(.      See  Dij^est,  patjc  302,  ^  0. 

10.  Mertinirs.  They  should  liold  meetings  at  least  quarterly,  as  the  law 
requires.  Ijul  the  schools  cannot  prosper  much  unless  meetings  arc  held 
muclt  oftener  than  this.  By  frequent  meetings  and  conversation,  much 
valuable;  information  may  be  acquired.  And  it  would  be  well  for  committee.s 
to  be  continually  <;ndeavoring  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the 
diflerent  districts,  the  amount  of  taxable  property  in  eachdistrict,  the  num- 
ber of  the  agricultural  and  manufficturing  population  respectively,  <tc.  Sic 
and  this  sort  of  information  sliould  be  preserved,  as  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  and  their  successors  to  discharge  well  their  duties. 

All  acts  of  the  school  committee  to  be  valid,  must  be  done  at  a  merlinf^ 
of  the  committee.  Giving  their  assent  to  any  measure  separately,  and 
without  meeting,  would  probably  be  held  illegal. 

'I'he  manner  of  calling  special  meetings  of  the  committee,  should  be 
regulated  by  by-law.  If  there  be  no  by-law,  the  chairman  should  call 
them,  and  should  give  every  member  notice  if  possible.     See  R.  30. 

1 1 .  Within  a  week  after  the  annual  town  meeting,  the  school  committee 
are  entitled  to  receive  from  the  town  treasurer,  a  report  of  all  school 
money.s  in  his  hands,  specifying  particularly  the  sources  whence  derived, 
&c.     See  ^  IX. 

12.  As  soon  as  elected,  the  clerk  of  the  committee  should  forward  to  the 
School  Commissioner  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  committee,  with  their 
post-ofncc  address,  and  should  also  inform  him  in  what  way  packag(;3  or 
bundles  can  most  conveniently  be  sent  to  thorn.  This  will  materially  aid 
the  Commissioner  in  the  discharge  of  tlie  duties  of  his  office. 

13.  Laying  off  Distncl.H.  A  town  may  vote  to  manage  its  schools  col- 
lectively or  by  districts.  If  there  are  districts,  the  whole  power  of  laying 
them  off,  making  new  ones,  altering  them,  and  of  settling  disputed  boun- 
daries, is  vested  by  law  in  the  school  committee,  subject  to  an  appeal, 
to  the  Commissioner,  whose  decision,  when  approved  by  a  Judgr*  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  is  to  be  final.     See  act  of  October,  1846,  §  .0. 

Although  the  law  has  not  required  any  particular  notice  to  be  i;i\en  be- 
fore deciding  on  making  or  altering  districts,  yet  reasonable  notice-  should 
be  given  in  all  such  cases. 

In  laying  ofl"  districts,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  convenience  of 
attending  school,  the  number  of  scholars,  the  valuation  of  prr>fM;rty,  and 
ability  to  provide  school-houses,  &;c.  It  will  be  always  expedient  to 
bound  them  by  rivers,  roads,  or  other  natural  or  well-known  boundaries, 
when  practicable.  When  the  lines  can,  without  inconvenience,  be  so 
drawn  as  to  include  all  of  any  person's  farm,  in  the  same  district  where 
his  dwelling-house  is,  it  will  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  expense  in 
assessing  taxes. 

In  New  York  they  bound  their  school  districts  by  lines  running  from 
one  specified  point  to  another,  and  when  this  line  cro.sses  any  per- 
son's farm  or  lot,  they  tax  the  whole  Oirm  or  lot  in  the  district  where  the 
dwelling-house  is,  if  there  be  one  on  it.  But  this  rule  is  objectionable,  be- 
cause when  a  tax  is  contemplated,  a  person  so  situated  may  avoid  a  portion 
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of  it  by  a  fraudulent  conveyance  of  his  land.     And  every  purchase  or  sale 
of  land  so  situated  does  practically  alter  the  bounds  of  the  district. 

Districts  must  be  set  off  by  bounds  including  certain  land.  It  is  not 
sufficient  (in  those  towns  where  the  schools  are  managed  and  the  school- 
houses  built  by  districts,)  to  declare  that  a  district  shall  be  composed  of 
such  and  such  persons.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  have  de- 
clared such  districting  to  be  invalid.     7  Pick.  106  and  12  Pick.  206. 

When  a  district  which  has  built  a  school-house,  is  divided,  or  its  bounds 
altered  so  as  to  take  off  any  portion  of  it,  the  joint  property  is  to  be  equita- 
bly apportioned  among  them.  If  the  district  owe  any  debts,  they  should 
of  course  be  considered  in  the  apportionment.  See  the  law  ^  XI.  In 
some  cases  this  can  be  done  by  a  division  of  the  property  itself.  In  other 
cases  the  rent  or  income  may  be  apportioned,  according  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances.  The  school  committee  must  decide  such  cases,  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  appeal  provided  by  the  law. 

Where  it  is  more  convenient  for  a  person  belonging  to  one  district  to 
send  to  a  school  in  another  district,  the  school  committee  may  alter  the 
bounds  so  as  to  include  his  house  ;  or  the  trustees,  or  if  no  trustees,  the 
committee  may  permit  his  children  to  attend  such  school  and  pay  for  it 
under  the  provisions  of  ^  XXIV.  And  the  committee  may  make  the  same 
arrangement  for  those  who  can  more  conveniently  attend  a  school  situa- 
ted in  a  neighboring  town. 

In  every  town,  after  the  boundaries  of  the  districts  are  settled,  it  would 
be  well  to  have  a  description  of  them  printed  for  general  information  and 
circulation.  They  might,  with  propriety,  be  attached  to  the  School  Regu- 
lations. 

14.  The  power  of  forming  jomf  districts  on  the  borders  of  the  different 
towns,  is  also  confided  to  the  school  committees.  Many  of  the  manufac- 
turing villages  are  on  streams  which  are  the  boundaries  of  towns,  and  are 
partly  in  both  towns.  In  such  situations  the  school  committees  should 
encourage  the  imion  of  the  adjoining  districts,  (see  \  XIX.)  as  both 
together  may  be  able  to  establish  a  belter  school,  or  keep  one  for  a  longer 
time,  or  to  establish  them  of  different  grades.    See  Act  of  June,  1846,  §  1. 

The  manner  of  apportioning  the  money  to  a  joint  district  is  regulated  by 
Act  of  October,  1846,  §  12. 

In  assigning  to  a  district  which  forms  part  of  a  joint  district,  its  propor- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  money  which  is  divided  according  to  average  attend- 
ance, the  committee  will  of  course  take  the  average  attendance  of  that 
portion  of  the  scholars  vvho  belong  to  their  own  town. 

13.  Location,  plans,  S^c.  The  school  committee  are  to  locate  all  school- 
houses,  and  to  approve  of  all  plans  and  specifications  for  building  them. 
When  the  district  is  unanimous,  and  the  location  on  the  whole  unobjection- 
able, the  committee  will  defer  to  their  wishes  ;  but  in  cases  of  dispute,  they 
should  endeavor  to  select  such  a  site  as  will  best  accommodate  the  greater 
portion  of  the  district.  Plans  for  the  erection  and  repairs  of  district  school- 
houses  mu^t  also  be  approved  by  the  school  committee,  or  by  the  Com- 
missioner. This  provision,  together  with  that  requiring  that  the  school 
committee  must  approve  all  rates  of  tuition  and  taxes  that  any  district 
may  order,  was  intended  to  operate  as  a  salutary  check  against  the 
improper  exercise  of  the  powers  given  to  school  districts.  In  some  dis- 
tricts there  may  be  but  few  legal  voters;  in  others,  the  majority  of  voters 
may  be  persons  not  interested  in  the  property  in  the  district ;  and  various 
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other  cases  may  happen  where  a  minority  should  be  protected  against  the 
abuse  of  the  power  of  taxation.  And  for  this  purpose,  the  law  requires 
the  approbation  of  the  school  committee,  the  majority  of  whom  will  proba- 
bly belong  to  other  parts  of  the  town,  and  have  no  private  or  personal 
interest  in  the  local  controversies  and  disputes  of  the  district. 

For  the  same  reason  the  law  requires  the  plan  of  building  to  be  approved 
by  the  committee.  The  committee  should  therefore  investigate  this  subject, 
and  visit  and  examine  the  best  school-houses,  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  act 
when  called  on.  They  will  find  a  variety  of  plans  in  the  document  on 
school-houses,  attached  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  in  1845, 
which  they  can  modify  according  to  circumstances,  and  from  which,  at  least, 
they  may  derive  many  useful  hints. 

16.  Examining  Teachers.     The  examination  of  persons  wishing  to  teach 
as  principal  or  assistants,  the  granting  of  certificates  of  qualification,  and 
the  animlliug  of  such   certificates,  are  among  the   most  important  duties  ' 
devolving  on  the  school  committee,  and  on  their  faithful  performance  the 
efficiency  of  the  law  mainly  depends. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  former  school  system  in  many  of  the  towns  was 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  duties  of  examining  teachers  and  visiting  the 
schools  were  too  generally  neglected  or  ill  performed. 

The  law  gives  the  committee  the  power  to  appoint  a  sub-committee  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  teachers.  But  it  is  respectfully  suggested  that 
where  the  whole  committee  can  meet  for  this  purpose,  it  is  most  advisable. 
It  will  have  a  more  imposing  eflfect  upon  the  teachers  themselves,  and  in- 
competent persons  will  be  less  likely  to  present  themselves. 

In  making  such  examinations,  whether  by  the  whole  board,  or  by  the 
sub-committee,  they  should  inquire  jirst,  as  to  moral  character.  On  this 
point  the  committee  should  be  entirely  satisfied,  before  proceeding  further. 
Some  opinion  can  be  formed  from  the  general  deportment  and  language  of 
the  applicant,  but  the  safest  course  will  be,  with  regard  to  those  who  are 
strangers  to  the  committee,  to  insist  on  the  written  testimony  of  persons  of 
the  highest  respectability  in  the  towns  and  neighborhoods  where  they 
have  resided  ;  and  especially  to  require  the  certificate  of  the  school  com- 
mittee and  parents  of  the  districts  where  they  have  taught  before,  as  to  the 
character  they  have  sustained,  and  the  influence  they  have  exerted  in  the 
school  and  society. 

While  a  committee  should  not  endeavor  to  inquire  into  the  peculiar 
religious  or  sectarian  opinions  of  a  teacher,  and  should  not  entertain  any 
preferences  or  prejudices  founded  on  any  such  grounds,  they  ought,  with- 
out hesitation,  to  reject  every  person  who  is  in  the  habit  of  ridiculing,  deri- 
ding or  scoffing  at  religion. 

And  while  the  examination  should  in  no  case  be  extended  to  the  political 
opinions  of  the  candidate,  yet  it  may  with  propriety  extend  "  to  their  man- 
ner of  expressing  such  belief,  or  maintaining  it.  If  that  manner  is  in  itself 
boisterous  and  disorderly,  intemperate  and  oflxmsive,  it  may  well  be  sup- 
posed to  indicate  ungoverned  passions,  or  want  of  sound  principles  of  con- 
duct, which  would  render  its  possessor  obnoxious  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district,  and  unfit  for  the  sacred  duties  of  a  teacher  of  youth,  who  should 
instruct  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept." — N.  Y.  Rcgulatio?is. 

Second,  as  to  literary  attainments.  The  lowest  grade  of  attainments  is 
specified  in  the  school  law  in  the  proviso  to  ^  XX.  1^  2.  Every  teacher 
must  have  been  found  qualified  by  examination,  or  by  previous  experience, 
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which  must  have  come  to  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  Committee,  to 
teach  the  English  language,  arithmetic,  penmanship,  and  the  rudiments  of 
geography  and  history.  An  examination  as  to  the  attainments  of  the 
teacher  in  these  branches  might  be  so  conducted  as  to  test  his  capacity,  in 
those  particulars,  to  teach  any  grade  of  schools.  Some  reference,  there- 
fore, must  be  had  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  district  schools  as  they 
now  are.  But  no  person  should  be  considered  qualified  to  teach  any 
school,  who  cannot  speak  and  write  the  English  language,  if  not  elegantly, 
at  least  correctly.  He  should  be  a  good  reader,  be  able  to  make  the 
hearer  understand  and  feel  all  that  the  author  intended.  He  should  be 
able  to  give  the  analysis  as  well  as  explain  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  the 
sentence,  and  explain  all  dates,  names  and  allusions.  He  should  be  a 
good  speller  ;  and  to  test  this,  as  well  as  his  knov/^ledge  of  punctuation,  the 
use  of  capitals,  &c.,he  should  be  required  to  write  out  his  answers  to  some 
of  the  questions  of  the  committee.  He  should  understand  practically  the 
first  principles  of  English  grammar,  as  illustrated  in  his  own  writing  and 
conversation.  He  should  be  able  to  write  a  good  hand,  to  make  a  pen, 
and  teach  others  how  to  do  both.  He  should  show  his  knowledge  of 
geography  by  applying  his  definitions  of  the  elementary  principles  to  the 
geography  of  his  own  town,  state  and  country,  and  by  questions  on  the  map 
and  globe.  He  should  be  able  to  answer  promptly  all  questions  relating  to 
the  leading  events  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  and  of  his  own  state. 
In  arithmetic,  he  should  be  well  versed  in  some  treatise  on  mental  arith- 
metic, and  be  able  to  work  out  before  the  committee,  on  the  black  board  or 
slate,  such  questions  as  will  test  his  ability  to  teach  the  text  books  on 
arithmetic  prescribed  for  the  class  of  schools  he  will  be  engaged  in. 

Third,  his  ability  to  instruct.  This  ability  includes  aptness  to  teach,  a 
power  of  simplifying  difficult  processes, — a  skill  in  imparting  knowledge, — 
of  inducing  pupils  to  try,  and  to  try  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  derive 
encouragement  as  they  go  along,  which  must  be  given  by  nature,  but  may 
be  cultivated  by  observation  and  practice.  An  examination  into  the  liter- 
ary qualifications  of  a  candidate,  as  ordinarilv  conducted,  and  even  when 
conducted  by  an  experienced  committee-man,  or  even  by  a  teacher,  will 
not  always  determine  whether  this  ability  is  possessed,  or  possessed  in  a 
very  eminent  degree.  Hence  it  is  desirable  for  the  committee  to  ascer- 
tain what  success  the  candidate  has  had  in  other  places,  if  he  has  taught 
before  ;  and  if  this  evidence  cannot  be  had,  whether  he  has  received  any 
instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching  ;  or  has  been  educated  under  a  success- 
ful teacher  ;  or  has  visited  good  schools.  In  conducting  the  examination 
to  ascertain  this  point,  the  candidate  should  be  asked  how  he  would  teach 
the  several  studies.  He  should  be  asked  how  he  would  proceed  in  teach- 
ing the  alphabet  to  a  child  who  had  never  been  instructed  at  all  in  it ;  as 
for  example,  whether  he  would  give  him  words  or  single  letters  ;  or  letters 
having  a  general  resemblance;  or  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  ordinarily 
printed  ;  or  by  copying  them  on  a  slate  or  black-board,  and  then  repeat- 
ing their  names  after  the  teacher;  or  by  picking  them  out  of  a  collection  of 
alphabet  blocks,  &c.  &c.  So  in  spelling.  He  should  be  asked  how  he 
would  classify  his  scholars  in  this  branch,  and  the  methods  of  arranging 
and  conducting  a  class  exercise  ;  how  far  he  vi^ould  adopt  with  the  class 
the  simultaneous  method,  and  how  far  the  practice  of  calling  on  each  mem- 
ber in  regular  order  ;  how  far  he  would  put  out  the  word  to  the  whole 
class,  and  after  requiring  all  to  spell  it  mentally,  name  a  particular  scholar 
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to  spell  it  oralli/  ;  how  far  he  would  adopt  the  method  of  writing  the  word, 
and  especially  the  difficult  words,  on  a  slate  or  blackboard  ;  how  far  he 
would  connect  spelling  with  the  reading  lessons,  &c. 

It  will  be  more  satisfactory  sometimes,  perhaps,  to  have  a  class  of  small 
scholars  present  at  the  examination,  and  let  the  candidate  go  through  a  reci- 
tation with  them,  so  that  the  committee  can  have  a  practical  specimen  of 
his  tact  in  teaching  each  branch  of  study;  in  explaining  and  removing 
difficulties,  &c. 

The  same  method  of  examination  should  be  carried  into  reading,  and 
every  other  branch.  It  is  more  important  to  know  that  the  teacher  has 
sound  views  as  to  methods,  than  that  he  is  qualified  as  to  literary  attain- 
ments. 

Fourth,  ability  to  govern.  This  is  an  important  qualification,  insisted 
upon  by  the  law,  and  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  schools.  On  this 
point  the  committee  should  call  for  the  evidence  of  former  experience, 
wherever  the  candidate  has  taught  before,  and  when  this  cannot  be  had, 
the  examination  should  elicit  the  plans  of  the  teacher  as  to  making  children 
comfortable,  keeping  them  all  usefully  employed,  and  interested  in  their 
studies,  his  best  system  of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  examples  of  the 
kinds  of  punishment  he  would  resort  to  in  particular  cases,  and  all  other 
matters  pertaining  to  the  good  order  and  government  of  a  school.  In  this 
connection,  the  age,  manners,  bearing,  knowledge  of  the  world,  love  and 
knowledge  of  children,  &c.,  of  the  applicant  will  deserve  attention. 

In  addition  to  these  qualifications  which  the  law  requires,  the  address 
and  personal  manners  and  habits  of  the  applicant  should  be  inquired  into, 
for  these  will  determine  a  a  great  measure  the  manners  and  habits  of  the 
children  whom  they  wiL   le  called  upon  to  teach. 

The  most  thorough  and  satisfactory  mode  of  conducting  the  examination 
is  by  written  questions  and  answers  ;  and  it  will  be  desirable,  if  the  exam- 
ination is  conducted  orally,  to  keep  minutes  of  the  questions  and  answers. 

While  every  teacher  should  be  found  qualified  in  the  particulars  speci- 
fied in  the  law,  the  certificate  might  show  the  peculiar  qualification  of  the 
persons  to  whom  it  is  given,  viz.  that  he  or  she  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  a 
primary  school,  or  a  high  school,  as  principal  or  assistant,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

The  school  committee  must  remember  that  on  the  thoroughness  and 
fidelity  with  which  this  duty  is  performed,  depends  in  a  great  measure  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  school  system.  The  whole  machinery  moves  to 
bring  good  teachers  into  the  schools,  and  to  keep  them  as  long,  and  under 
as  favorable  circumstances  as  possible. 

If  the  teacher  adds  to  his  other  qualifications,  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
singing,  it  will  be  an  additional  recommendation  to  him  with  those  who 
desire  to  have  a  good  school.  Singing  in  school  serves  as  a  recreation 
and  amusement,  especially  for  the  smaller  scholars  ;  it  exercises  and 
strengthens  their  voices  and  lungs,  and  by  its  influence  on  the  disposition 
and  morals,  enables  a  teacher  to  govern  his  school  with  comparative  ease. 

The  committee  should  exercise  a  sound  discretion  in  the  examination. 
If  a  person  has  been  before  examined  by  them,  and  the  committee  have 
often  visited  his  school,  and  know  him  to  be  a  good  teacher,  the  law  allows 
them  to  give  him  a  certificate  founded  on  this  experience.  {See  proviso  § 
XX.  Tl  2.)  But  re-examinations  can  in  no  case  do  any  injury,  and  by 
gradually  increasing  their  rigor  and  adding  to  the  requirements,  much  may 
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be  done  towards  raisins  the  general  standard  of  education.  The  committee 
should,  for  convenience  of  reference,  keep  a  tabular  list  of  the  names  of  all 
persons  examined  by  them,  either  on  their  common  record  book,  or  in  a 
look  kept  for  that  purpose,  with  columns  for  the  date,  age,  place  of  resi- 
dence of  the  applicant,  the  result  of  the  examination,  and  any  other  remarks 
that  may  appear  worthy  of  remembrance. 

School  committees  should  endeavor  to  encourage,  by  all  ihe  means  in 
their  power,  our  own  young  men  to  come  forward  and  qualify  themselves  as 
teachers.  A  large  portion  of  the  money  expended  here  has  been  paid  to 
teachers  from  abroad,  many  of  whom  were  persons  who  could  not  obtain 
schools  where  they  were  better  known.  While  the  great  object  should  be 
to  secure  the  services  of  the  best  teachers,  from  whatever  state  they  may 
come,  it  is  certainly  of  great  importance  to  the  State,  morally,  intellectually, 
and  politically,  that  we  should  hereafter  not  be  so  dependent  upon  citizens 
of  other  states  for  our  teachers  as  we  have  heretofore  been.  The  large 
amount  of  money  carried  away  every  year  is  in  fact  one  of  the  least  of  the 
evils  of  this  dependence.     For  the  Form  of  Certificate,  F.  6. 

17.  Annulling  Certificates.  As  a  teacher's  qualifications  depend  not 
merely  upon  his  learning,  (of  which  a  committee  can  judge  from  examina- 
tion,) but  upon  his  moral  character,  his  disposition  and  temper,  and  his  ca- 
pacity to  impart  information,  and  to  govern  a  school,  in  regard  to  all  which 
the  committee  may  be  deceived  or  not  fully  informed,  the  law  gives  the 
committee  the  power  to  annul  any  certificate  they  may  have  given,  if  on 
trial  the  teacher  proves  unqualified.  A  teacher  may  also  refuse  to  adopt 
the  proper  books,  may  introduce  improper  books,  may  refuse  to  adopt  what 
the  committee  deem  the  best  methods  of  instruction,  or  may  violate  other 
regulations  of  the  committee.     In  such  cases  a  remedy  is  necessary. 

Unless  the  offence  is  gross,  and  the  evidence  palpable,  it  will  generally 
be  best  to  give  the  teacher  notice  of  any  complaint  before  deciding  to 
annul  his  certificate.  And  in  many  cases  friendly  advice,  and  a  private 
warning  conveyed  in  courteous  language,  may  settle  the  difficulty  and  ren- 
der any  public  proceeding  unhecessary.      See  the  Form  8,  and  note. 

If  the  teacher  received  his  certificate  from  the  Commissioner,  or  a  county 
inspector,  the  committee  or  trustees  should  apply  immediately  to  tlie  Com- 
missioner, who  will  decide  according  to  the  circumstances,  and  promptly, 
if  the  occasion  requires  it. 

]  8.  Visitation  of  Schools.  There  was  no  duty  of  the  school  committees 
under  the  old  law  more  generally  neglected  than  that  of  visitation. 

The  new  law  makes  it  the  express  duty  of  committees  and  trustees  to 
visit  the  schools  often.  Without  personal  visits  to  the  schools,  the  com- 
mittee can  know  nothing  about  the  teacher's  capacity  to  impart  informa- 
tion, or  about  his  method  of  instruction  and  sovernment. 

By  act  of  June,  1847,  the  Committee  are  authorized  to  employ  some 
suitable  person  to  visit  the  schools  in  their  stead. 

Visiting  the  schools  also  has  the  effect  of  encouraging  the  teacher  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties  ;  and  if  the  teacher  is  visited  and  treated 
with  proper  respect  by  the  committees,  trustees,  and  parents,  it  materi- 
ally aids  to  secure  to  him  respectful  treatment  from  the  scholars,  and  ena- 
bles him  to  govern  his  school  and  preserve  order  with  ease,  and  without 
resorting  to  corporeal  punishment. 

But  the  greatest  effect  is  on  the  pupils  themselves.  School  is  now  con- 
sidered by  many  of  them  as  a  place  of  punishment.     But  if  their  parents 
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and  others  visit  them  often,  and  take  an  interest  in  thr>ir  studies  and  ]iro- 
oress,  it  oives  a  new  character  at-  once  to  the  school  iind  the  school-room, 
anl  they  contemplate  it  with  pleasure  instend  of  dread. 

It  will  also  have  the  effect  of  acciistrjininn  the  pupils  to  recite  be'"ore 
strangers,  and  help  them  to  get  rid  of  that  timidiiy  and  reserve  which,  if 
not  early  removed,  may  prove  a  serious  hindrance  to  their  success  in  n  any 
pursuits  in  after  life. 

While  it  will  be  advisaMe  to  assign  one  or  more  schools  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  visitation  and  general  supervision. 
it  will  be  very  desirable  that  all  the  schools  shall  be  visited  at  least  once  a 
term  by  the  sums  person  or  persims,  so  that  a  comparison  can  be  instituted 
between  the  different  teachers  and  schools,  an  I  the  official  reports  and 
returns  be  made  out  more  understandingly.  The  trustees  and  parents  of 
each  district  should  be  invited  to  accompany  the  committee  on  their  visits  ; 
and  it  will  be  well  to  encourage  the  teachers  to  visit  each  other's  schools, 
with  a  few  oi'  their  most  advanced  scholars. 

In  visiiing  schools,  whether  by  ihe  whole  board,  sub-committee,  or  indi- 
vidually, the  following  are  among  the  objects  which  deserve  attention  : 

The  condition  of  the  school-house  and  appurtenancf^s ;  its  location  ;  size 
and  condition  of  yard  and  out-buildings  ;  construction,  size,  outward  ap- 
pearance, and  state  of  repair  of  building  ;  by  whom  built  and  owned, 
whether  by  town,  district  or  proprietors  ;  number*  and  size  of  entries,  and 
whether  furnished  with  scraper,  mat,  hooks  and  shelves  for  hats,  outer 
garments,  water-pail  and  cup,  broom,  duster,  &c.  ;  dimensions  of  school- 
room, and  its  condition  as  to  light,  whether  too  much  or  too  little — as  to 
the«air,pure  or  impure, — as  to  temperalure,  whether  too  high  or  too  low  ; 
modes  of  ventilation,  whether  by  lou  ering  or  raising  ufjpcr  or  lower  sash, 
by  opening  into  attic,  by  flue  or  otherwise  ;  whether  heated  by  close  or 
open  stove,  fire-place  or  furnace  ;  constiuction  and  arrangement  of  seats 
and  desks  ;  whether  all  the  scholars,  and  especially  the  younger,  are  com- 
fortably seated,  with  backs  to  lean  against,  and  with  their  feet  resting  on 
the  floor,  and  all  facing  the  teac  her  ;  whether  there  is  a  platform  where 
the  teacher  can  overlook  the  whole  school,  and  aisles  to  allow  of  his  pass- 
ing to  e\ery  scholar  to  give  such  instruction  as  may  be  necessary,  in  their 
seats  ;  whether  there  is  a  place  to  arrange  the  classes  for  recitation,  and 
acconmiodations  for  visitors,  &c. 

On  entering  the  school,  the  commiitee  will  first  ascertain  all  necessary 
particulars  respecting  the  teacher,  such  as  his  certificate,  general  plan, 
&c  These  will  enable  them  to  form  a  proper  judgment  of  what  takes 
place  in  the  course  of  their  subsequent  inspection  and  inquiries. 

The  school  register  should  be  called  for,  and  such  particulars  as  to  the 
number  and  names  of  the  scholars,  their  age,  parents,  attendance  and 
studies,  should  be  gleaned,  as  will  enable  them  to  speak  on  the  importance 
of  reoular  and  punctual  attendance,  to  e.xpose  the  evils  of  the  contrary 
practice,  and  to  commend  before  the  whole  school  those  who  are  »mongthe 
most  regular.  An  inspection  of  the  register  will  inform  the  committee  what 
children  are  not  connected  with  the  school,  and  a  kind  and  timely  call, 
a  word  with  the  parents  or  guardian,  may  save  such  children  from  ignor- 
ance, and  the  conununity  from  its  conseque\ices. 

The  committee  should  inquire  into  the  number  of  classes,  and  the 
studies  they  pursue.  Such  exercises  should  be  called  for  as  will  exhibit 
the  proficiency  of  the  pupils,  and  the  methods  of  instruction  adopted  by  the 
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teacher,  and  enable  the  committee  to  judge  of  the  tact  of  the  teacher  in 
imparting  information.  Tlie  teacher,  in  justice  to  himself  and  his  pupils, 
should  be  allowed  to  conduct  some  of  the  exercises  himself,  and  in  his 
usual  manner,  as  the  scholars,  (if  not  used  to  being  visited  by  strangers) 
will  be  less  timid  when  examined  by  him,  and  the  committee  will  have  a 
better  opportunity  to  see  his  mode  of  instruction.  But  the  committee 
should  also  ask  questions,  and  in  some  cases  take  the  examination  into 
their  own  hands. 

It  will  be  well  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  more  advanced  scholars, 
written  or  printed  questions,  to  be  answered  in  writing,  while  the  examin- 
ation of  other  classes  is  going  forward.  And  the  same  or  similar  questions 
should  be  asked  in  every  school  visited,  and  the  answers  will  be  to  some 
extent  an  unexceptionable  standard  of  comparison  between  the  teachers 
and  the  schools. 

The  committee  should  be  careful  to  notice  the  manner  in  which  the 
pupils  spell  and  read.  In  reading,  especially,  there  is  great  carelessness 
in  many  of  our  schools.  They  should  also  observe  the  teacher's  manners 
and  mode  of  governing.  If  the  school  is  not  provided  with  proper  maps, 
blackboards,  &c.,  by  proper  remarks  on  their  uses  and  importance,  they 
may  be  the  means  of  inducing  the  district  to  procure  them. 

Such  inquiries  should  be  made  as  will  show  how  far  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  school  committee  are  observed,  as  to  teachers,  books,  the 
cleanliness  and  preservation  of  the  school-house,  the  manners  of  the 
pupils,  &c. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  wound  unnecessarily  the  feelings  of 
teacher  or  pupils,  and  commendation  should  be  bestowed  wherever  it  is 
deserved. 

19.  Selecting  Boohs.  The  schools  have  heretofore  suffered  much  from 
the  great  variety  of  books  used.  It  has  rendered  classification  impos- 
sible, and  whenever  a  scholar  has  changed  his  district  or  his  school,  a 
new  set  of  books  was  to  be  purchased.  Uniformity  should  be  established 
in  the  schools  of  a  town  at  least.  And  by  proper  management,  by  procuring 
some  person  in  the  town  or  county  to  act  as  agent,  a  great  saving  in  ex- 
pense to  the  parents  can  be  effected.  In  regard  to  the  selection,  the  com- 
mittee are  entitled  to  the  advice  of  the  Commissioner  and  the  benefit  of  his 
experience  ;  and  it  is  expected  that  they  in  turn  will  co-operate  with  him 
in  such  measures  as  he  may  recommend  or  adopt  to  secure  a  uniformity 
of  books  in  the  State. 

But  no  rule  which  a  committee  may  adopt  as  to  the  books  to  be  used, 
should  be  so  framed  or  construed,  as  to  prevent  a  teacher  from  using  ex- 
planations or  illustrations  to  be  found  in  other  books  upon  any  particular 
subject.  In  arithmetic  and  algebra  it  will  be  a  profitable  exercise  for  the 
teacher  to  give  the  pupils  occasionally  for  solution,  questions  and  problems 
from  other  books  besides  the  prescribed  ones. 

No  book  should  be  introduced  into  any  public  school  by  the  committee, 
containing  any  passage  or  matter  reflecting  in  the  least  degree  upon  any 
religious  sect,  or  which  any  religious  sect  would  be  likely  to  consider 
offensive. 

20.  Rules  and  Regulations.  The  school  committee  should  prescribe 
a  system  of  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  age,  admission,  attendance, 
classification,  studies,  discipline  and  instruction  of  pupils,  in  all  the  schools  ; 
the  examination  and  duties  of  teachers  ;  the  kinds  of  books  to   be  used, 
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&c.  Useful  hints  in  framing  such  rules  may  be  derived  from  the  "  Reg- 
ulations" of  the  Providence  schools,  appended  to  the  Report  of  the  School 
Commissioner  for  1845,  p.  240,  and  from  the  specimens  of  such  rules, 
which  will  be  found  among  the   Forms,  39. 

The  ao;e  for  admission  should  be  uniform  in  all  the  districts  of  a  town, 
as  otherwise  some  districts  may  have  the  advantage  over  others  in  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  public  money. 

21.  Apportioning  Money.  The  committee,  having  ascertained  what  they 
can  depend  upon  from  the  state  treasury,  the  town  and  the  registry  act,  will 
apportion  it  as  soon  as  possible  according  to  ^  V.  ^  11.  But  they  are 
not  authorized  to  pay  out  or  give  an  order  to  any  district  which  has  not 
complied  with  T[12,  of^  V.  for  the  year  preceding.  The  law  makes 
a  district's  complying  with  the  provisions  of  ^  V.  *![  12,  for  one  year,  a 
pre-requisite  to  its  receiving  any  money  the  next  ■^"  TAs  to  the  pres- 
ent year,  however,  see  paragraph  7  of  the  Commiobiuner  s  ^  :ular,  dated 
June  30,  1846,  and  act  of  Oct.,  1846,  §  IX.] 

As  to  apportioning  money  to  a  joint  district,  see  R.  14,  and  a*,  of  Oct., 
1846,  §  12. 

It  will  in  all  cases  be  desirable,  and  the  safest  course  for  the  co>  Tiit- 
tee,  to  let  the  school  money  remain  in  the  town  treasury,  (at  interei.  ,  if 
possible)  until  the  schools  are  kept,  and  not  to  give  orders  for  it  any  faster 
than  they  are  satisfied  it  is  actually  expended.  It  may  then  be  paid  to 
the  teacher  or  his  order,  on  his  producing  or  sending  a  bill  certified  or 
allowed  by  the  trustee,  if  there  be  any  trustees,  or  otherwise  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  committee. 

The  committee  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  convenience  to  keep  a  sepa- 
rate book  for  accounts.  In  this  book  a  separate  account  might  be  opened 
with  each  school  or  school  district,  in  which  the  district  should  be  from 
time  to  time  credited  with  the  money  apportioned  to  them,  and  then  charged 
with  the  orders  which  have  been  given  to  them. 

Another  separate  account  may  be  so  kept,  by  listing  all  the  sums  of 
money  appropriated  to  schools  on  one  side,  and  all  orders  given  on  the 
other,  as  to  show  at  any  time  the  balance  under  the  committee's  control. 

22.  Reports.  By  ^  XIV.  ^  7,  trustees  are  to  report  to  the  school  com- 
mittee, at  such  time  and  in  such  form  as  the  committee  or  Commissioner 
may  prescribe.  These  returns  must  be  made  in  season  to  enable  the 
committee  to  digest  them,  and  prepare  a  report  to  the  Commissioner  by 
July  1st;  ^  V.  1"  13,  for  which  reports  the  Commissioner  will  furnish  forms. 
The  committee  are,  also,  at  the  annual  town  meeting,  to  make  a  written 
or  printed  report  to  the  town,  of  all  their  doings,  the  condition  of  the 
schools,  plans  for  their  improvement,  &c. 

23.  The  committee  must  aid  in  organizing  districts  by  giving  the  notice 
for  the  first  meeting,  to  be  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  (See 
§  V.  1^  1.)  If  there  be  a  school-house,  the  meeting  must  be  there  ;  other- 
wise the  committee  must  fix  the  place.  See  the  form  for  the  notice,  [F,  11,] 
and  ^  XII.  of  the  law. 

24.  Any  district  when  met,  may,  by  ^  XVI.,  vote  to  devolve  upon  the 
committee,  with  their  consent,  the  whole  management  of  their  schools ; 
and  in  that  case  the  committee  can  exercise  in  that  district  all  the  powers 
which  the  district  itself  might  exercise,  may  keep  the  school,  have  the 
custody  of  the  school-house,  fix  the  rates  of  tuition,  &c. 

25.  By  Act  of  June,  1846,  ^  III,  if  any  district  neglect  to  organize,  or 
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if  orgmizerl.  shall  for  the  space  of  six  months  neglect  or  refuse  to  estab- 
lish a  school,  the  com  nitree  may,  either  by  themselves  or  their  agent, 
employ  aiil  p  ly  a  teacher  for  the  district. 

26.  All  orders,  notices,  and  all  public  official  papers,  must  be  signed  by 
the  chninnan.  It  will  be  well  to  recollect  this  provision  of  the  law,  to  pre- 
vent mistakes.     School  Act,  §  V,  ^f  1. 

27.  (Jradation  of  Schools.  The  school  committee  can  promote  a  grada- 
tion of  schools,  or  a  separation  of  the  younger  and  the  older  scholars,  and 
the  primary  and  advanced  studies  into  distinct  schools  or   departments. 

Whenever  the  schools  of  a  town  are  managed  independent  of  districts, 
a  sufficient  number  of  schools  of  different  grades  can  be  established  by  the 
committee,  at  convenient  locations,  varying  in  the  studies  pursued  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstance^  of  the  population.      See  §  IV.  IT  1. 

And  in  towns  which  are  divided  into  districts,  there  are  many  villages 
and  thickly  settled  districts,  where  a  gradation  of  schools  can  be  introduced. 
By  separating  the  sm;dl  children  from  the  older  scholars,  the  instruction 
of  both  can  be  carried  on  to  greater  advantage,  and  with  a  great  economy 
of  tiine  and  expense.  By  putting  the  small  children  under  the  care  of  a 
female  teacher,  they  can  have  more  of  the  teacher's  time  devoted  to  them, 
and  will  learn  with  a  rapidity  surprising  to  those  who  have  not  seen  the 
efi'ects  of  it.  This  enables  the  teacher  of  the  large  scholars  to  devote 
his  whole  attenti(m  to  their  improveinent. 

By  act  of  June  1817,  where  there  is  a  gradation  of  schools,  a  district 
may  increase  the  rate  of  tuition  to  §2. 

'I'hey  may  recommend  the  imion  of  two  or  more  adjacent  districts,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  secondary  or  grammar  school  for  the  older 
and  more  advanced  pujiils  of  each  district.  This  can  be  done  to  advan- 
tage in  almost  every  town.      See  §  XVIII. 

28.  Records.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  committee  should  have 
a  warrant  or  certificate  of  their  election  from  the  town  clerk,  (See  Form  1,) 
which  it  would  be  well  to  have  made  upon  the  record  book  itself,  as  loose  pa- 
pers are  often  lost.     Then  let  the  certificate  of  engagement  follow  in  order. 

The  clerk  should  record  any  motion  negatived,  as  well  as  those  adopted, 
as  parties  may  be  interested,  and  have  a  right  to  appeal,  in  many  cases, 
from  a  negative  vote  as  well  as  from  an  affirmative  one. 

When  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings,  as 
drawn  out  by  the  clerk,  should  be  read  in  open  meeting,  or  at  the  next 
meeting,  for  correction,  if  necessary.  Misunderstandings  may  thus  be 
prevented. 

The  clerk  shoidd  always  record  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee present  at  an}-  meeting.  He  should  also  keep  copies  of  all  ab- 
stracts, and  of  all  reports  made  to  the  Commissioner,  so  that  the  committee 
may  have  them  for  future  reference  and  comparison. 

TRUSTEES. 

29  Trustees  may  be  annually  appointed  by  the  districts.  If  a  vacancy 
happens  after  the  annual  meeting,  the  school  committee  can  supply  it. 
By  act  of  Oct.  J  846,  §  4,  all  trustees  hold  office  iwtil  their  successors  are 
qualified. 

Trustees,  on  being  appointed,  should  send  to  the  Commissioner  infor- 
mation of  their  appointment,  with  the  name  of  their  post-office,  that  he 
may  know  how  to  address  any  communication  to  them. 
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30.  If  there  are  three  trustees,  a  majority  can  act.  "  Where  a  bodv  or 
board  of  officers  is  constituted  bylaw  to  perform  a  trust  for  the  public,  or  to 
execute  a  power  or  perform  a  duly  prescribed  by  law,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
all  should  concur  in  the  act  done.  The  act  of  the  majority  is  the  act  of 
the  body.  And  where  all  have  due  notice  of  tlie  time  and  place  of  meet- 
ing, in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  if  so  prescril)ed, — or  bv  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  body  itself,  if  there  be  any— otherwise  if  reasonable 
notice  is  given,  and  no  practice  or  unfair  means  are  used  to  prevent  all  from 
attending  and  participating  in  the  proceeding,  it  is  no  objection  that  all  the 
members  do  not  attend,  if  there  be  a  quorum."     21  Pick.  Hep.  82. 

31.  The  trustees  must  employ  the  teacher  by  ^  XIV.  ^3.  The  fifih 
paragraph  of  ^  XIII.  which  was  inconsistent  with  this  is  repealed  by 
^  14,  of  the  Act  of  October,  1846. 

In  employing  a  teacher  or  assistant  teacher,  trustees  should  be  cautious 
to  employ  no  one  who  has  not  a  legal  certificate,  and  not  to  emplov  one 
after  notice  that  his  certificate  is  annulled,  as  in  such  a  case,  the  trustees 
might  be  held  personally  liable  for  the  teacher's  wages.  (See  the  form.) 
The  trustees  should  see  that  the  teacher  keeps  a  proper  register  of  attend- 
ance, in  order  that  his  district  may  receive  its  due  portion  of  school-mon'^y 
next  year  ;  and  when  the  school  is  over,  this  reoister  should  be  dcpo.siieJ 
with  the  trustees,  or  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  district.  Tiiey  should 
require  the  teacher  to  furnish  them  with  such  items  of  infornnilion  as  are 
necessary  to  make  out  their  annual  report  to  the  town  committee,  which 
report  should  be  made  about  the  iirst  of  May,  or  sooner  if  the  school  is 
out,  or  at  such  time  as  the  committee  shall  fix.  Forms  for  these  reports 
will  be  furnished  to  the  districts,  and  can  be  obtained  from  the  commillee 
or  from  the  town  clerk's  office. 

If  trustees  appropriate  any  of  the  public  money  to  pav  a  teacher  not 
legally  examined,  they  are  liable  to  a  penalty  under  ^  XXV. 

The  school  must  be  kept  four  months  in  order  to  obtain  the  money  for 
the  next  year. 

^  If  any  scholars  can  more  conveniently  attend  school  in  an  adjoiniritj  dis- 
trict, trustees  are  authorized  by  ^  XXIV,  to  make  a  bargain  for  that  pur- 
pose. They  should  also  take  care  that  the  scliooi  is  kept  in  a  house  which 
will  not  be  disapproved  of  by  the  committee  of  the  t(/wn.  §  ^  >  '^^  1~- 
>  32.  Trustees  should  regard  the  visiting  of  the  schools  as  one  o!  tJie  irost 
important  of  their  duties,  and  which  should  by  no  means  be  neglected. 
For  some  account  of  the  subjects  they  should  inquire  into,  whenever  they 
visit  a  school,  see  R.   18. 

33.  When  a  district  is  organized  and  has  trustees,  they  are  to  notify  the 
annual  and  special  district  meetings.  See  the  Forms  and  ^  Xil,  of  the 
Law,  and  if  there  be  no  district  school-house,  they  are  to  fix  the  place  of 
meeting. 

34.  Trustees  should  encourage  meetinosof  teachers  ii)their!.'Mghborhood, 
for  mutual  improvement.  And  if  any  teacher  neglects  or  refuses  to  attend 
a  teacher's  institute,  when  organized  under  proper  aiisj.'ices.  and  when  he 
conveniently  can,  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  unfitness  for  the  place. 
No  one  is  so  well  qualified,  as  not  to  be  al)lc  to  learn  from  his  fellows 
many  useful  hints  as  to  iuethods  of  teaching,  books,  &c.,  and  noo-ie  shoul.l 
be  unwilling  or  too  proud  to  learn. 

35.  Trustees  should  see  that  an  inventory  of  all  tl//-,r.;jps,  books  tin  1  other 
property  belonging  to  the  district,  is  made  from  tiiA  P  time,  and  preserved 
among  the  papers  of  the  district. 
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They  should  also  keep  a  regular  account  of  all  moneys  they  may  receive 
from  assessments  or  other  sources. 

36.  A  trustee  should  recollect  that  in  order  to  obtain  from  the  school-com- 
mittee any  order  for  money,  they  must  have  made  a  proper  /eturn  from 
their  district  for  the  year  ending  on  the  first  of  May  previous,  and  must 
also  furnish  to  the  committee  a  certificate  that  the  "  teachers'  money," 
(i.  e.  the  money  which  the  district  received  from  the  town  treasurer  as 
their  part  of  the  state  appropriation)  for  the  year  ending  the  1st  of  May 
previous,  had  been  applied  to  the  wages  of  teachers,  and  for  no  other 
purpose  whatever.     School  Act,  ^  V.  ^  11  and  12. 

Fy  further  particulars,  see  the  Forms  and  notes,  and  ^  XIV.  of  the  law, 
and  R.  41. 

DISTRICTS. 

37.  Districts  are  declared  to  be  bodies  corporate.  They  are  to  be 
numbered  by  the  school  committee,  ^  X.  As  it  was  feared  by  some  that 
the  repealing  clause  of  the  new  school  law  might  be  construed  to  do  away 
with  the  old,  and  require  a  new  division  of  districts,  the  1st  section  of  the 
act  of  .June,  1846,  was  framed  so  as  to  recognize  the  old  division,  so  that 
districts,  single  and  joint,  remain  as  they  were  before  the  passing  of  the 
law,  until  altered  by  the  Committee. 

All  district  officers  must,  according  to  the  Constitution,  be  electors. 

38.  Meetings.  As  to  notifying  district  meetings,  see  the  Forms  and  ^  XII. 
of  the  Law.  When  met,  the  district  must  organize  by  choosing  a  moderator 
and  clerk.  The  moderator  and  clerk,  when  elected  may,  by  Act  of  Oct. 
1846,  ^  1,  administer  the  engagement  to  each  other  in  open  meeting,  or 
if  a  justice  or  other  officer  is  present,  may  be  engaged  by  him,  and  the 
clerk's  record  will  be  presumptive  evidence  of  the  facts.  Every  district 
meeting  may  choose  its  own  moderator  who  will  preside  at  the  meeting 
and  any  adjournment  of  it.  But  the  clerk  is  an  annual  officer.  They  may 
then  vote  to  devolve  the  care  of  their  school  on  the  school  committee, 
(see  Form,)  or  may  appoint  a  trustee  or  trustees  to  manage  it.  A  collector 
and  treasurer  may  be  appointed  at  the  annual  or  at  any  special  meeting 
when  a  tax  is  ordered  ;  but  it  would  be  better  to  appoint  a  treasurer  at 
the  annual  meeting  regularly.     See  F.  14,  15. 

By  Act  of  January,  1847,  the  Moderator  need  not  be  engaged. 

If  the  Moderator   refuses  to  put  questions  to  vote,  or  he  or   any  other  , 
district  officer  violates  the  law,  they  are   liable  to  pay  a  fine,  by  Act  of 
October,  1846,  §  10. 

The  annual  district  meeting  is  to  be  in  April  or  May,  but  special  meet- 
ings may  be  called  by  the  trustees  at  any  time. 

By  act  of  Oct.  1816,  §  3,  inhabitants  of  districts  may  be  witnesses  in 
all  cases,  and  so  may  prove  (if  disputed)  the  legality  of  the  notice  and 
meeting. 

39.  Vacancies  in  the  office  of  trustee  must  be  filled  by  the  school  com- 
mittee. Vacancies  in  other  offices  can  be  filled  at  any  regular  or  special 
meetings.  Vacancies  may  sometimes  happen  from  a  refusal  to  serve,  or 
from  a  resignation.      The  latter  need  not  be  in  writing. 

A  person  resigning  should  give  information  of  it  to  the  officer  or  persons 
who  have  power  l)y  law  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

40.  At  all  district  meetings  a  reasonable  time  should  be  allowed  for  the 
people  to  assemble.^  And  if  in  the  course  of  proceeding,  any  legal  vote  is 
rejected,  or  any  illeg.^v.'jte  received  by  the  moderator,  by  which  the  result 
is  affected,  an  appeal  V'V  be  taken  to  the  Commissioner  for  redress. 
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41.  Districts  may  fix  a  rate  of  tuition  to  be  paid  by  the  parents  towards 
the  support  of  the  school,  (provided  said  rate  be  approved  by  the  school  com- 
mittee.) But  no  scholar  can  be  excluded  from  the  school  on  account  of 
the  inability  of  his  parent  to  pay  the  rate. 

Or  the  district  may  authorize  the  trustees  to  fix  the  rate  or  assessment. 
And  either  district  or  trustees  must  exempt  such  as  they  consider  unable 
to  pay  the  assessment.  And  to  guard  against  any  abuse  of  this  power,  if 
a  person  is  assessed  for  a  rate  who  is  unable  to  pay,  he  may  apply  to  any 
Justice  of  the  Peace  and  be  discharged  on  taking  the  poor  debtor's  oath,, 
without  waiting  to  be  committed  to  jail.  See  Act  of  October,  1&46,  §  5 
and  6  and  7.  A  liberal  discretion  should  be  used  in  exempting  poor  pa- 
rents from  the  rate  Few  will  claim  an  exemption  in  such  a  case  unless 
there  is  a  real  inability. 

42.  Quorum  of  District  Meetings.  It  has  been  repeatedly  decided  in  the 
courts  of  England  and  this  country,  that  at  common  law  where  there  is 
no  statute  provision,  when  a  meeting  of  a  corporation,  consisting  of  an 
indefinite  number  of  persons  (as  towns,  districts,  &c.)  is  properly  notified, 
no  particular  number  is  requisite  to  form  a  quormn,  but  a  majority  of  those 
present  may  act. 

To  require  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  a  district,  would  in  many  cases 
prevent  the  doing  of  any  business  at  all.  And  to  fix  any  particular  num- 
ber would  be  difficult,  because  there  are  some  districts  where  this  num- 
ber would  be  more  than  the  whole  number  of  voters.  The  law  has  there- 
fore required  the  notice  of  the  meeting  to  be  given  with  great  particularity, 
and  then  presumes  that  every  voter  who  does  not  attend,  assents  to  what 
is  done  by  those  present. 

At  the  same  time,  it  will  not  be  advisable  to  proceed  in  any  matter  of 
importance,  such  as  laying  a  tax,  &c.,  unless  a  respectable  number  of  voters 
attend. 

43.  Residence  to  vote.  If  the  person  be  entitled  to  vote  in  town'meeting, 
and  be  an  actual  resident  of  the  district,  no  particular  length  of  residence 
in  the  district  is  necessary  to  qualify  him. 

44.  Reconsideration.  A  district  may  reconsider  and  rescind  any  vote  at 
any  time  before  any  contract  has  been  made  imder  it.  But  after  a  contract 
has  been  made,  or  an  individual  has  incurred  any  expense  or  liabilities  in 
consequence  of  a  vote  of  the  district,  they  cannot  with  justice  rescind  it. 
And  if  rescinded,  they  will  be  held  liable  to  make  good  all  damages  and 
losses  incurred. 

45.  Debts,  Sfc.  due  from  district.^  how  recovered.  By  the  decisions  which 
have  been  made  in  several  of  the  states,  as  to  towns,  parishes,  school  dis- 
tricts, and  other  corporations,  which  generally  have  no  corporate  funds, 
the  individual  members  and  inhabitants  are  personally  liable,  and  an  execu- 
tion against  the  corporation  can  be  levied  on  the  property  of  any  inhab- 
itant. 

46.  Taxation.  The  districts  have  power  to  purchase,  hire  and  repair 
school-houses,  provide  blackboards,  maps,  furniture,  a  clock  or  timepiece, 
a  school  library,  bell,  record  and  account  books,  mats,  scrapers,  water- 
pails,  and  other  necessary  and  useful  appendages.  The  law  gives  them 
a  general  power  to  tax  for  school  purposes.  They  may  tax  to  pay  rent 
of  a  hired  house.  They  may  also  tax  to  repair  a  hired  house,  provided 
they  have  a  valid  lease  of  it  for  a  definite  period.  And  to  guard  against 
any  abuse  of  this  power,  the  tax  must  be  approved  by  tlie  school  com- 
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mittee,  and  ihe  plans  for  building  and  repairs  must  also  be  approved  by 
the  co;!i  niltce  or  Commissioner.  And  in  all  cases  of  laying  taxes,  it 
would  be  l)eLter  to  specify  llie  precise  amount,  or  the  precise  rate  of  the  tax. 

l''uel  aiid  tuition  (ovt-r  and  a'nove  what  is  received  from  the  town  and 
state  money)  muy  be  raiseil  either  by  a  tax  on  the  property  of  tlie  district 
or  by  an  assessment  oiMhe  parents  of  the  scholars.  See  §  XIII,  ^  6.  Act 
of  Oct.  1846,  §  G,  and  ii.  -U.  Bni  an  assessment  for  this  purpose  must 
be  authorized  by  the  (bstrict. 

In  building  school-hous«s  by  taxation,  districts  will  take  notice  that  the 
act  about  building  school  h  mses  in  the  Digest,  page  539,  is  repealed  by 
the  new  law.  and  ihat  uU  proceedings  must  be  under  the  Act  of  June,  1845. 

iSee  the  Forms  and  iKites,  especidty  note  to  F.  20. 

47.  Uac  of  ScJutnl-hij'ise.  for  othyr  ptirpjsrs.  A  school-house  built  or 
bought  by  taxation,  on  the  property  of  th',^  district,  should  not  he  used  f)r 
any  other  purpose  than  keeping  a  school,  or  for  purposes  directly  con- 
nected with  education,  except  by  the  general  consent  of  the  tax-payiui; 
voters.  The  law  gives  the  district  the  power  of  raising  money  \iy  tax  for 
no  other  purposes.  To  construe  it  otherwise,  would  be  in:lir(!ctly  to  give 
to  the  mijoiity  of  a  district  the  power  to  erect  a  meeting-house  for,  them- 
selves, anJ  to  rax  those  of  a  diiferent  persuasion,  who  constituted  the  mi- 
nority, to  help  taeai  build  it.  t]ut  where  a  sciiod  house  is  given  to  the 
district  or  huiit  by  subscription,  its  use  will  of  course  depend  upon  the  terms 
of  the  donatu)n  or  subscripiion. 

A  district  cannot  vote  to  dissolve  itself.  Such  a  vote  will  be  wholly 
null  and  void. 

JOINT    DISTRICTS. 

48.  As  to  mode  of  uniting  two  contiguous  districts  in  a-ljoining  towns,  see. 
L.  iS  XIX,  and  F.  After  they  are  org;ini/ed,  the  trustees  will  n otii'y  tho 
subs^npient  meetings,  accor.liiio;  to  tiie  provisions  of  §Xil.  ddiey  are 
consi  lered  for  m  my  purj)oses  as  one  district,  elect  the  same  officers  as  ii 
they  were  onlv  one  district,  an  i  m  ly  prescribe  the-  m  inner  ofgii'ing  notice 

, of  future  meetings.      See  §  XIX.  and  \l.  14,  an  1  Act  of  .lutie  184o,  §1. 

D'STRlCT    CI.KilK. 

49.  The  district  elerk  shoul  I  be  e.igage  1,  (v"  Fjr.ns-.  5,)  an  1  sh  at!  1 
have  his  engagement  cerliiii-;d  by  the  p,-o,)er  o  doer  uj)oa  tiie  record  l),)o-. 
of  tlie  district,  as  then  it  will  not  be  liable  to  be  lost. 

Bv  act  of  January,  18  i7.  the  clerk,  when  engaged,  may  engage  all 
other  district  officers. 

He  siiould  mike  hi'iiseli' thoroughly  Mcqutiniei  NViib  .k:  mo  proviu.M  •: 
of  the  law  relatioLj  to  dissrict  meeti.igs,  jioiices.  &c.,  .as  ii:)ie\  h'-i  proce  ■  !- 
ings  and  proper  mj,n  igement  tlieir  legality  will  in  m my  e  .-■  v.-.a  I 

R.''38.  and  F.  14,  15,'  6lc. 

When  a  trustee  or  atreasui;er  is  electeJ,  tbeelorii.  shoal  I  mike  cm:   ■  •■  1 
sign    an.l    seal   a    warrant  or  ecru  icate  of   his    ;  ieclioii,   ui)  la    which 
may  be  engaiied.      See   Forum.  4  anl  b. 

The  clerk  shoul  1,  at  the  re  jiiest_oi' any  persoi  liiieiesie  1.  iccord  a  i  >- 
tion  which  is  negative;!,  as  well  :is  a  motion  passed,  as  in  miny  cases  a 
person  mav  be  entitled  to  an  .i'p-peal.  > 

In  the  recorl  oi'  every  meeting,  it  w(>uid  iie  wuli  for  lixc  cknk  to  s 
how  t!ie  meetin;;  w  IS  notiiie  i,  anl  when  an  1  by  whon  th  ■  -n^iice.s  ,v 
posted  up.      In  many  cases,  at  some  di.stance  ol  :,,.!«,  it  mi^u  .  ..,■  •       ■■ 
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to  know  how  the  meeting  was  notified,  and  the  evidence  of  it  should  not 
be  left  to  depend  upon  mere  recollecfion.  By  Act  of  October,  1846,  §  2 
and  3,  the  record  of  the  clerk  is  made  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  meet- 
ing was  legally  notified,  and  inhabitants  of  the  district  can  be  admitted  to 
prove  the  notice.  But  it  would  be  easy  and  best  to  preserve  one  of  the 
original  notices  themselves,  especially  when  a  tax  is  to  be  voted. 

It  would  be  well  also  for  the  clerk,  at  the  close  of  every  meeting,  to 
read  aloud  the  minutes  he  has  made  of  the  proceedings,  so  that  any  mis- 
take may  be  corrected  at  the  time. 

DISTRICT    TREASURER. 

50.  The  district  treasurer  should  have  a  certificate  or  warrant,  be  en- 
gaged, and  give  bond.  His  duties  are  very  simple  ;  to  keep  the  district's 
money,  if  they  have  any,  pay  it  out  to  order,  and  keep  proper  accounts 
of  it,  and  exhibit  them  to  the  trustees  or  district  when  required.  In  case 
of  collecting  a  tax,  he  must  issue  the  warrant  to  the  collector.  See 
Forms,  22,23,24. 

§  DISTRICT   COLLECTOR. 

51.     See  the  Forms  for  collecting  taxes  and  notes,  to  F.  20,  and  R.  46. 

TEACHERS. 

52.  Every  teacher  is  required  (^  XXI,)  to  keep  a  register  of  all  the 
scholars  attending,  their  names,  ages,  names  of  parents  or  guardians,  the 

^ime  when  they  enter  and  leave  school,  and  their  daily  attendance  and  the 
dates  when  the  school  is  visited  by  the  commissioner,  county  inspector, 
committee  or  trustees.  Forms  for  these  registers  will  be  prepared  by  the 
Commissioner,  (^  III.  1^  3,  and  act  of  June  1846,  ^  IV.)  He  must  also 
furnish  the  trustees  or  district  with  such  information  as  may  be  necessary 
to  make  the  returns  required  by  the  school  committee. 

The  teacher  should  inform  the  committee  of  the  time  of  commencing 
and  closing  his  school,  in  order  that  they  may  know  when  to  visit  it. 

53.  It  is  important  that  the  register  be  correctly  kept,  and  the  average 
rightly  calculated,  as  upon  that  depends  the  amount  of  money  the  district 
will  receive  next  year. 

To  ascertain  the  average,  place  the  number  of  those  who  have  attended 
each  half  day  in  a  column  under  each  other  successively,  add  together, 
and  divide  the  sum  by  the  number  of  half  days  the  school  has  been  kept. 
The  result  will  be  the  average  to  be  reported.  In  case  the  school  is 
kept  longer  than  the  four  months  required  by  law,  the  committee  must  use 
their  discretion  in  fixing  a  rule  for  calculating  the  average.  It  should  be 
uniform  in  each  town.  Where  a  summer  term  and  a  winter  term  are  kept, 
and  a  difljerent  set  of  scholars  attend  each  term,  the  following  will  probably 
answer.  Calculate  the  averase  for  the  first  term  of  four  months,  as  before 
stated.  Then  for  the  other  term  take  the  names  of  all  those  who  did  not 
attend  the  other  term,  calculate  the  average  of  their  attendance  and  add  it 
to  the  first. 

A  uniform  rule  should  be  adopted  as  to  scholars  belonging  to  one  dis- 
trict who  attend  school  in  another. 

54.  The  teacher  should  conform  to  all  regulations  of  the  school  commit- 
tee, in  regard  to  hours,  discipline,  books,  &c.,  as  for  any  violation  of  them 
his  certificate  may  be  annulled,  or  he  may  be  dismissed.     He  may,  (if  the 
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school  committee  by  regulation  authorize  it,)  suspend  a  scholar  tempor  e 
rily,  until  a  hearing  can  be  had  before  the  committee,  in  which  case,  h 
should  immediately  notify  the  committee.     {See  ^  V.  If  8.) 

The  teacher  should  assist  the  trustees  by  all  the  means  in  his  power, 
in  making  proper  reports,  as  upon  the  accuracy  and  fullness  of  these 
reports  may  depend  the  success  or  failure, of  many  provisions  of  the  law, 
as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  future  alterations  of  it. 

If  the  teacher  has  a  proper  sense  of  the  importance  of  his  position,  and 
conducts  himself  accordingly,  he  will  secure  to  himself  the  affection  and 
respect  of  the  people  of  his  district,  by  exerting  his  utmost  powers  to  pro- 
mote the  moral  and  intellectual  advancement,  not  only  of  his  scholars,  but 
of  the  community  around  him.  The  moral  influence  he  may  exert  by  his 
example  and  instructions,  can  hardly  be  estimated.  And  he  may,  by  en- 
couraging lectures  and  literary  meetings,  aid  in  diffusing  much  useful 
information. 

55.  Inreg-ard  to  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  schools,  two  observations  occur 
here.  If  the  committee  prescribe,  or  the  teacher  wishes  to  have  the  Bible 
read  in  school,  it  should  not  be  forced  upon  any  children  whose  parents 
have  any  objections  whatever  to  its  use.  In  most  cases  the  teacher  will 
have  no  difficulty  with  the  parents  on  this  subject,  if  he  conducts  with 
proper  kindness  and  courtesy.  In  the  next  place,  no  scholars  should  be 
set  to  read  in  the  Bible  at  school,  until  they  have  learned  to  read  with 
tolerable  fluency.  To  use  it  as  a  text  book  for  the  younger  scholars,  often 
has  the  effect  of  leading  them  to  look  upon  it  with  the  same  sort  of  careless 
disregard,  and  sometimes  dislike,  with  which  they  regard  their  other 
school  books,  instead  of  that  respect  and  veneration  with  which  this 
Book  of  books  should  always  be  treated  and  spoken  of. 

56.  There  is  another  object,  in  the  attainment  of  which  teachers  may 
materially  aid.  In  almost  every  school  there  will  be  pupils  studying  sur- 
veying. By  encouraging  these  to  survey  the  limits  of  the  district,  he  may 
not  only  give  his  scholars  most  valuable  lessons  in  the  practice  of  the  art, 
but  by  overseeing  and  ascertaining  its  correctness,  may  aid  in  procuring 
a  good  map  of  the  town  and  the  state,  now  so  much  needed.  These 
maps  might  be  drawn  on  a  scale  of  rods  to  an  inch,  and  represent 
the  rivers,  roads,  principal  buildings  and  farms,  and  any  remarkable  mon- 
uments and  natural  features  of  the  district.  Copies  could  be  sent  to  the 
school  committee,  who  might  put  them  together,  and  thus  obtain  a  correct 
map  of  their  township. 

57.  That  the  teacher  may  know  that  the  law  has  amply  provided  for  the 
protection  of  his  school  against  all  who  may  be  disposed  to  disturb  it,  we 
publish  here  the  provision  of  the  law.  "  Every  person  who  shall  be  con- 
victed of  willfully  interrupting  or  disturbing  any  town  or  ward  meeting, 
any  assembly  of  people  met  for  religious  worship,  or  any  public  or  private 
school,  or  any  meeting  lawfully  and  peaceably  held  for  purposes  of  literary 
or  scientific  improvement,  either  within  or  without  the  place  where  such 
meeting  or  school  is  held,  shall  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  one  year,  or 
fined  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars."     Digest,  p.  395,  §  93. 

A  complaint  under  this  act  may  be  made  to  the  attorney  general,  or  any 
justice  of  the  peace. 
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APPEALS. 


58.  The  law  has  wisely  provided  a  cheap  and  efficient  mode  of  set- 
tling all  disputes  arising  under  the  school  law.  It  was  intended  to  save 
to  districts  and  individuals  the  expense  and  trouble  of  a  long  suit  in  court. 
Any  person  aggrieved  at  any  decision  of  any  district,  school  committee, 
trustees,  or  county  inspector,  "  or  concerning  any  other  matter  arising 
under  this  act,"  may  appeal  to  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  who 
will  notify  and  hear  the  parties  without  cost,  and  his  decision,  when  ap- 
proved by  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  is  to  be  final.    See  the  Forms,  33. 

All  appeals,  however,  should  be  taken  within  a  reasonable  time,  and 
before  any  contract  is  made,  or  liability  incurred,  under  the  vote  or  act 
appealed  from.  If  the  appeal  is  not  made  within  such  a  reasonable  time, 
that  circumstance  alone  will  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  dismissing  it.  And 
no  appeal  will  be  entertained  unless  made  by  the  party  aggrieved. 

REPEAL. 

59.  The  twenty-eighth  section  repeals  all  the  general  school  acts, 
including  the  act  relating  to  building  school-houses,  contained  in  the 
Digest,  page  529,  and  all  acts  authorizing  particular  towns  and  districts 
to  build  school-houses,  and  perform  other  duties  relating  to  schools.  Only 
the  local  acts  relating  to  Providence  and  Newport  are  excepted. 

But  as  it  was  thought  by  some  that  this  sweeping  clause  abolished  the 
old  school  districts,  ^  1  of  the  act  of  June,  1846,  was  passed  to  remove 
the  doubt,  and  all  limits  of  school  districts  established  by  the  towns, 
school  committees  (or,  as  was  sometimes  done,  by  the  General  Assembly 
on  petition)  are  to  remain  as  before  the  passage  of  the  law,  until  legally 
altered.  . 


60.  By  an  act  of  Assembly,  passed  January,  A.  D.  1845,  (Pamphlet 
Laws,  page  616,)  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  is  to  be  annually  ap- 
propriated for  the  education  of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  and  the  Hon.  By- 
ron Diman  was  appointed  Commissioner  for  its  distribution.  As-  there 
are  a  number  of  these  in  every  town  in  the  State,  the  school  committees,, 
and  friends  of  education  and  humanity,  should  look  them  up  and  see  that 
they  receive  their  proper  share  of  the  appropriation.  See  the  Act  at 
length. 


FORMS. 


These  Forms  have  been  drawn  out  in  order  to  assist  those  who  may  be 
disposed  to  undertake  any  office  or  duty  under  the  school  laws,  to  save 
them  expense  and  trouble,  and  to  bring  about  a  uniformity  of  practice  as 
far  as  can  be  done.  These  forms  are  not  prescribed  by  law,  but  are  be- 
neved  to  conform  substantially  to  the  law,  and  to  be  safe  precedents. 


1.    Warrant,  or  Certificate  of  Election  of  Committee. 

To  of  greeting : 

This  certifies  that  you,  the  said  were  at  a 

town  meeting,  holden  in,  and  for  the  town  of  on  the 

day  of  A.  D.  184      being  the  annual  meeting 

of  said  town  for  choice  of  town  officers,  chosen  to  the  office  of  school  com- 
mittee of  said  town,  and  are  by  virtue  of  said  appointment  fully  authorized 
and  empowered  to  discharge  all  the  duties  of  said  office,  and  to  exercise 
all  the  powers  thereto  belonging,  according  to  law,  being  first  duly  engaged 
as  the  law  directs. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  said  town  hereto  affixed  by 
me,  this  day  of  A.  D..18 

Town  Clerk. 

Note. — If  not  chosen  at  the  annual  town  meeting,  but  at  some  other  meeting 
previously  appointed  by  the  town,  vary  the  phraseology  accordingly.     See  §  IV. 
^  4.     It  will  be  advisable,  although  perhaps  not  absolutely  necessary,  for  a  commit- 
tee to  have  a  certificate  of  their  election  similar  to  the  above,  either  one  for  each 
_  member  or  one  for  all  collectively. 


2.     Engagement  of  School  Committee. 

You  do  solemnly  swear  [or  affirm]    that 

you  will  be  true  and  faithful  vmto  this  State,  and  support  the  laws  and  con- 
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stitution  thereof,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ;  and  that  you 
will  well  and  truly  execute  the  office  of  school  committee  of  the  town  of 

for  the  ensuing  year,  or  until  another  be  engaged 
in  your  room,  or  until  you  be  legally  discharged  therefrom  :  so  help  you 
God  :  [or,  this  affirmation  you  make  and  give  upon  peril  of  the  penalty  of 
perjury.]     Digest,  page  305. 


3.     Form  of  Certificate  of  above  engagement. 

Town  of  A.  D.  18 

Before  the  subscriber,  personally  appeared 

elected  school  committee  of  said  town,  and  took  the  oath  [or  affirmation]  for 

said  office  in  the  form  required  by  the  22d  section  of  "  An  Act  in  relation 

^o  the  Election  and  Duties  of  Town  Officers,"  contained  in  the  Digest  of 

Laws  of  the  State,  Page  305. 

A.  B.,  Justice  Peace,  or  Notary  Public,  as  the  case  may  he. 

Note. — As  to  who  may  administer  the  oath,  see  the  School  Law,  note  to  §  V. 
The  certificate  may  be  made  upon  the  back  of  the  warrant  if  any,  or  upon  a  sepa- 
rate paper.  It  may  be  advisable  also  to  have  the  engagement  certified  in  the 
Record  Book  of  the  School  Committee,  as  it  may  be  important  to  preserve  the 
evidence  of  their  being  qualified  to  act,  and  loose  papers  are  more  liable  to  be 
mislaid  or  lost. 

Since  the  above  was  printed,  by  Act  of  October,  1846,  all  engagements  may  also 
be  taken  before  any  judge,  senator,  or  town  clerk. 


4.     Warrant  or  Certificate  of  Election  of  Trustees. 

To  of  greeting : 

This  is  to  certify  that  you  the  said  were 

at  a  meeting  of  the  legal  voters  of  School  District  No.  of  the  town  of 

legally  notified  and  held  and  conducted  according  to 
law,  at  in  said  district,  on  the  day  of 

A.  D.  18  ,  chosen  to  the  office  of  Trustee  [or  Trustees]  of  said  district, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  several  acts  relating  to  public  schools, 
and  are  by  virtue  of  said  appointment,  being  first  duly  engaged,  fully 
authorized  to  discharge  all  the  duties,  and  exercise  all  the  powers,  of  said 
office  according  to  law. 

Witness  my  hand,  and  the  seal  of  said  district,  this 
day  of  A.  D.  18 

Clerk  of  said  District. 
Note. — This  form  will  answer  also  for  the  Treasurer  and  Collector. 
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5.     Form  of  Certificate  of  engagement   of  Trustees^   Clerks,   Treasurers, 

Collectors,  6fc.,  of  Districts. 

Before  the  subscriber,  personally  appeared  A.  B.,  and  took  a  solemn 
(oath)  by  me  administered  in  the  following  form :  "  You  A.  B.  do  solemnly 
swear  {or  affirm)  that  you  will  be  true  and  faithful  unto  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  and  support  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tion thereof,  and  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  you  will 
well  and  truly  execute  the  office  of  for  the  ensuing  year,  or 

until  another  be  engaged  in  your  room,  or  until  you  be  legally  discharged 
therefrom  :  so  help  you  God  :  (or  this  affirmation  you  make  and  give  upon 
peril  of  the  penalty  of  perjury.) 

Before  me  CD., 

Justice  of  the  Peace  or  Notary  Public. 

Note. — A  Trustee  can  be  engaged  before  the  chairman  or  clerk  of  the  school 
committee.  But  a  clerk  of  district,  treasurer  or  collector,  must  be  engaged  before 
ajustice  or  notary,  or  by  Act  of  October,  1846,  any  of  these  officers  may  be  engaged 
before  a  senator,  judge  or  town  clerk,  and  by  Act  of  June,  1847,  the  clerk  of  the 
district,  when  engaged,  may  engage  all  the  other  district  officers- 

By  Act  of  October,  1846,  §  1,  the  moderator  and  clerk  may  engage  each  other  in 
open  meeting,  and  the  clerk's  record  will  be  evidence  of  it. 

No  form  of  oath  is  prescribed  for  the  clerk,  treasurer,  or  collector,  but  as  their 
duties  (§  XIII.  ^  8,)  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  town  officers,  they  must  take  the 
same  oath,  of  which  we  have  given  the  form  above.     See  Digest,  305. 


6.      Certificate  to  a   Teacher,  from  a   Committee. 

The  School  Committee  of  the  town  of  hereby 

certify  that  A.  B.  of  is  qualified  to  teach  in  the 

public  schools  in  said  town,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  acts  rela- 
ting to  public  schools.  This  certificate  to  be  valid  within  said  town  for 
one  year  from  the  date  thereof,  unless  previously  annulled  by  the  school 
committee  or  some  superior  authority. 

Date.  In  behalf  of  the  School  Committee  of  said  town. 

Chairman. 

7.      Certificate  from  an  Inspector. 

I,  A.  B.,  County  Inspector  for  the  county  of  under  the 

provisions  of  the  act  relating  to  public  schools,  hereby  certify  that  C.  D. 
of  is  qualified  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  said 

county,  according  to  the  provisions  of  said  act.  This  certificate  to  be 
valid  in  and  throughout  said  county,  for  the  space  of  two  years  from  the 
date  thereof,  and  if  signed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  to  be 
jvalid  throughout  the  State  for  three  years,  unless  sooner  annulled  accord- 
ng  to  law.  A.  B. 

Date  County  Inspector. 
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8.     Form  for  annulling  a  Certificate. 
To  the  Trustees  of  School  Districts  in  the  town  of 
and  all  others  it  may  concern. 

Whereas  the  School  Committee  of  this  town  did  on  the  day  of 

A,  D.  18         issue  to  of 

a  certificate  of  qualification  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  :  Now 
know  ye,  that  upon  further  examination,  investigation  and  trial,  the  said 

has  been  found  deficient  and  unqualified  {or  the 
said  has  refused  to  conform  to  the  regulations  made 

by  the  Committee,  as  the  case  may  be,)  and  we  do  therefore,  by  the  author- 
ity given  us  by  law,  declare  the  said  certificate  to  be  annulled  and  void 
from  this  date,  of  which  all  persons  whose  duty  it  is  to  employ  teachers  of 
public  schools,  are  hereby  requested  to  take  notice. 

By  order  and  in  behalf  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  town  of 
Date.  Chairman. 

Note. — If  a  complaint  is  made  against  a  teacher,  it  will  in  most  cases  be  proper 
for  him  to  be  notified  before  a  decision  on  his  case.  And  notice  of  the  annul- 
ling should  be  immediately  given  to  the  Trustees  of  the  District,  and  generally, 
in  order  to  prevent  his  being  again  employed.    See  R.  17. 


9.     Memorandu7n  of  a  Contract  with  a  Teacher. 
This  agreement,  made  this  day  of  A.  D.  18 

between  A.  B.  &c.  [trustee,  school  committee  or  agent  appointed  by  the 
school  committee,  as  the  case  may  be,]  of  on  the  one 

part,  and  X.  Y.  of  on  the  other  part,  witnesses  that  the 

said  X.  Y.  hereby  agrees  to  teach,  for  the  compensation  herein  mentioned, 
a  district  school  in  and  for  said  district,  [at  specify 

the  building  if  desired^  for  the  term  of  months  [or  weeks]  com- 

mencing and  ending  and  the 

said  X.  Y.  further  engages  to  exert  the  utmost  of  his  ability  in  conducting 
said  school,  and  improving  the  education  and  morals  of  the  scholars,  to 
keep  such  registers  and  make  such  returns  to  the  trustees  and  to  the  school 
committee  as  may  be  required  of  him,  and  in  all  respects  to  conform  to  all 
such  regulations  for  the  government  of  said  school  as  may  be  made  by  the 
school  committee  of  said  town,  and  to  the  provisions  of  the  laws  regula- 
ting public  schools.  And  in  case  the  certificate  of  qualification  of  said 
X.  Y.  should  be  annulled,  or  if  he  shall  not  keep  the  register  and  make 
return,   as  aforesaid,   or   should  violate  such   regulations  as   aforesaid, 
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this  agreement  from  thenceforth  shall  be  of  no  effect.  And  the  said 
[committee,  trustee  or  agent,]  agree  to  pay  the  said  X.  Y.  therefor  at  the 
rate  of  per  month  [or  per  week,]  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  each 

month  [or  the  term]  out  of  the  school  money  by  law  apportioned  to  said 
district,  and  the  legal  assessments  which  may  be  made,  and  in  no  event  out 
of  the  private  property  of  the  contractor.  And  it  is  further  agreed  that 
the  possession  of  the  school  house  and  its  appurtenances  shall  at  all  times 
be  considered  as  being  in  the  trustees  [or  school  committee 
or  agent.] 

Witness  our  hands  and  seals  hereto  the  day  first  above 
mentioned. 

Sealed  and  executed  in  presence  of 


10.     Vote  of  School  Committee  to  Jill  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Committee  or 

Trustee. 

Voted,  that  in  pursuance  of  the  authority  given  by  law  to  the  school  com-\ 
raittee,  A.  B.  oe  ana  ne  is  nereby  appointed  a  member  of  this  school  com- 
mittee [o/- trustee  or  one  of  the  trustees  of  School  District  No.  as  the 
case  may  he]  in  the  place  of                                    late  deceased  [or  who  has 
resigned,  as  the  case  may  be.] 


11.     Notice  of  the  first  meeting  of  a  District. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  legal  voters 
of  School  District  No.  in  the  town  of  at  the 

school  house  in  said  district,  [if  no  school-house,  then  the  school  committee 
must  appoint  the  place]  at  o'clock  in  the  noon  on 

the  day  of  A.  D.  184     ,  for  the  purpose  of 

organizing  said  district,  of  electing  officers  for  said  district  for  the  ensuing 
year,  or  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  expediency  of  building  [or 
repairing]  the  school  house  in  said  district,  and  laying  a  tax  on  the  ratea- 
ble property  of  the  district  therefor,  [as  the  case  may  he]  and  of  transacting 
any  other  business  M^hich  may  lawfully  come  before  said  meeting. 

By  order  and  in  behalf  of  the  School  Committee  of  said  town. 

Date.  Chairman. 

Note. — See  the  provisions  of  the  law  as  to  notice.  As  to  where  the  notice 
shall  be  posted  up,  see  the  law.  All  notices  must  be  put  up  five  days.  And  care 
should  be  taken  to  preserve  evidence  that  the  meeting  was  properly  notified.    See 
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12.    Notice  of  Annual  District  Meeting. 
Notice  is  hereby  given  to  the  legal  voters  of  School  District  No. 
of  the  town  of  that  the  annual  meeting  of  said  district, 

for  the  choice  of  officers  and  the  transaction  of  any  other  business  Vi^hich 
may  lawfully  come  before  said  meeting,  will  be  held  on 
the  day  of  A.D.I  8  at  o'clock 

^^  the  noon,  at  the  district  school-house,  {if  no  school-house,  the 

trustee  or  trustees  must  appoint  a  place.)  C  Trustee 

Date.  )^    °^ 

f  Trustees. 

Note. — A  special  meeting  may  be  called  by  like  form,  except  that  the  object  of 
all  special  meetings  must  be  stated.  All  notices  must  be  posted  up  five  days.  As 
to  where  posted,  see  law.     See  R.  49. 


13.    Application  to  Trustees  for  a  Special  Meeting. 

To  A.  B.  &c.  Trustee  or  Trustees  of  School  District  No. 

The  subscribers  respectfully  request  that  you  would  call  a  meeting  of  the 
legal  voters  of  School  District  No.  as  soon  as  the  legal  notice 

therefor  can  conveniently  be  given,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  rate  of 
tuition  to  be  paid  by  the  parents,  guardians  or  employers  of  children 
attending  school — of  taking  measures  to  establish  a  school  library — of 
considering  the  propriety  of  building,  repairing  or  removing  a  fdistrict 
school-house — or  of  raising  money  by  tax  on  the  rateable  estates  of  the 
district  for  the  purpose  of,  &c.   [as  the  case  may  be.] 

Date.  To  be  signed  by  at  least  five  persons  qualified  to 

vote  on  the  questions  to  come  before  the  meeting. 


14.      Commencement  of  District  Records. 

For  first  meeting.     At  a  meeting  of  the  legal  voters  of  School  District 
No.  of  the  town  of  called  by  the  school  committee  of 

said  town,  and  notified  according  to  law, — [here  in  some  cases  it  may  he 
advisable  to  state  particularly  how  the  notice  was  given] — and  held  accord- 
ing to  notice  at  the  district  school-house,  on  the  day  of 
A.  D.  18         at             o'clock  in  the         noon. 

For  annual  meeting.     At  the  annual  meeting  of   the   legal  voters  of   ! 
School  District  No.  of  the  town  of  notified  by 
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the  trustees  of  said  district  according  to  law — [in  some  cases  specify  as 
above]  and  held  according  to  notice  at  the  district  school  house  [or  if  there 
be  none,  say  at  being  the  place  appointed  by  the  trustees] 

on  the  day  of  A.  D.  18  at  o'clock  in 

the  noon. 

For  special  meeting.  At  a  meeting  of  the  legal  voters  of  School  Dis- 
trict No.  of  the  town  of  held  (in  pursuance  of  an  appli- 
cation to  the  trustees)  at  on  and  which 
meeting  was  duly  notified  by  the  trustees  as  the  law  requires. 

For  adjourned  meeting.  At  a  meeting  of  the  legal  voters  of  School 
District  No.  of  the  town  of  held  according  to 

adjournment  at  on 


15.     Form  for  choosing  Officers.,   <^c. 

The  following  named  persons  were  chosen  to  the  offices  set  against 
their  respective  names,  viz. 

A.  B.,  Moderator, 
C.  D.,  Clerk,  &c. 

Or  instead  of  above,  say^ 

Voted,  that  A.  B.  be  appointed  Moderator  of  this  meeting. 

Voted,  that  C.  D.  be  appointed  Clerk,  [or  Trustee,  Treasurer,  &c.]  of  this 
district  [in  place  of  O.  P.  resigned,  &c.  if  such  be  the  case,]  to  hold  his  office 
until  the  next  annual  meeting,  and  until  his  successor  is  qualified  to  act. 

The  clerk  then,  in  presence  of  the  meeting,  took  the  oath  in  the  form 
prescribed  in  section  22  of  an  act  in  relation  to  the  election  and  duties  of 
town  officers,  administered  by  E.  F.,  Esq.  Justice  of  the  Peace,  [or  Public 
Notary,  Moderator,  Senator,  Judge,  or  Town  Clerk.]    See  Form  5. 

It  was  moved  by  A.  B.  and  seconded  by  C.  D.  that  and 

after  discussion,  the  question   was  put  and  the  motion  was  rejected,  or 
adopted. 

Voted,  that  the  Trustee  [or  Trustees]  of  this  district  be  authorized  to  fix 
such  a  rate  of  tuition  or  assessment,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
public  school  in  this  district,  the  ensuing  year,  as  they  may  deem  necessa- 
ry, subject  to  the  conditions  of  §  XIII.  1]  6  of  the  School  Law.     [See  Ac 
of  October,  1846,  §  6  &  R.  41.] 

Note.  The  engagement  of  the  Moderator  should  also  be  certified  as  above. 
He  can  be  engaged  before  either  of  the  above  named  officers  or  by  the  Clerk. 
See  Act  of  October,  1846,  §  1.  But  by  Act  of  January,  1847,  the  Moderator 
need  not  be  engaged. 
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16.    Vote  of  a  District  prescribing  mode  of  notifying  Meetings. 

Whereas  each  school  district  has  by  law  the  power  to  prescribe  the 
manner  of  notifying  all  future  district  meetings,  voted,  that  hereafter  all  such 
meetings  shall  be  notified  by  posting  up  the  notices  signed  by  the  proper 
officers  and  for  the  time  specified  by  law,  at  the  following  places  within 
this  district,  viz.,  on  the  sign-post  of  the  tavern  now  occupied  by  A.  B.,ou 
the  door  of  the  school-house,  court-house,  gristmill,  or  in  some  conspicuous 
place  in  the  shop  or  store  now  kept  by  A.  B.  &c.,  [as  the  district  may  de- 
cide.] 

Note.  Experience  shows  that  notices  put  up  in  the  inside  of  a  house,  in  a  bar- 
room, shop,  &c.  are  very  seldom  attended  to,  especially  if  they  be  in  writing,  not 
printed.  A  sign-post,  a  large  tree  close  by  the  travelled  part  of  the  road,  the  rail- 
ing of  a  bridge,  the  outside  of  a  door,  &c.  are  the  places  where  they  would  be 
most  likely  to  be  seen.  In  some  cases  where  there  is  a  mill,  store,  &c.  out  of 
the  district  to  which  the  people  of  the  district  often  resort,  it  would  be  well  to 
put  up  a  notice  there  in  addition  to  the  notices  within  the  district. 

But  the  power  to  prescribe  the  mode  of  notice  does  not  authorize  a  district  to 
dispense  with  notice,  or  to  prescribe  a  less  number  of  days  than  five. 


17.  Vote  of  District  to  devolve  care  of  School  on  School  Committee. 
Voted,  (if  the  School  Committee  of  this  town  consent  thereto  and  ac- 
cept thereof )  that  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  this  district,  and  the  trustees 
thereof,  relating  to  keeping  public  schools  in  this  district,  be,  and  they  are 
hereby  devolved  on  said  school  committee,  until  this  district  shall  choose 
a  new  trustee  or  trustees,  or  shall  otherwise  legally  direct. 

Note.    A  copy  of  this  vote,  with  a  proper  heading,  "  At  a  meeting  of,  &c." 
attested  by  the  clerk,  should  be  furnished  to  the  committee. 


18.     Vote  of  District  to  build  School-house. 
Voted,  that  a  school-house  be  erected  at  or  upon  for 

the  use  of  the  public  schools  in  this  district,  and  that 
be  a  committee  to  cause  the  same  to  be  erected,  the  said  committee  first 
procuring  the   plans  and  specifications  for  the  building  to  be  approved  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Public   Schools,  or  by  the  committee  of  the  town, 
according  to  law,  and  that  the  said  shall  have  full  power, 

in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  district,  to  sign,  seal  and  execute  any  con- 
tracts which  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  vote,  to  superintend  the 
execution  of  said  contracts,  and  to  do  any  other  matter  or  thing  which 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  vote. 

Note.    The  location,  (unless  before  made,)  must  be  made  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee. 
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19.     Form  of  a  Contract  to  build  School-house. 
Articles  of  agreement  made  and  executed  on  the  day  of 

A.  D.  18         between  A.  B.  of  on 

the  one  part,  and  School  District  No.  of  the  town  of 

County  of  State  of  on  the  other  part. 

The  said  A.  B.  for  himself,  his  heirs,  executors  and  administrators, 
doth  hereby  covenant  and  agree  with  the  School  District  and  their  assigns, 
that  he,  the  said  A.  B.,  his  heirs,  executors  and  administrators,  for  the  con- 
siderations herein  expressed,  shjill  and  will,  within  the  space  of 
months  from  the  date  hereof,  erect,  build  and  completely  cover  over  and 
finish,  upon — [here  describe  the  lot] — and  upon  such  spot  in  said  lot  as  said 
School  District  or  their  proper  officers  may  direct,  a  house,  out-buildings 
and  fences',  for  the  purpose  of  a  district  school-house  and  appendages, 
according  to  the  plans,  elevation  and  specifications  more  particularly  ex- 
pressed in  a  schedule  hereto  attached  and  sigTied  by  said  parties,  and 
which  is  hereby  made  part  and  parcel  of  this  agreement ;  and  also  shall 
and  will  perform  and  execute  all  the  works  mentioned  in  the  said  sched- 
ule, and  in  the  manner  therein  mentioned,  and  within  the  time  aforesaid  ; 
and  also  shall  and  will  furnish  and  provide  at  his  own  charge,  good  and 
sufficient  materials  of  the  sorts  and  quality  expressed  in  said  schedule,  and 
I  all  such  other  materials  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  erecting  and  fully 
j  completing  the  house,  out-houses  and  fences  aforesaid,  according  to  the 
plans  and  specifications  aforesaid. 

j      And  it  is  further  agreed  between  said  parties,  that  if  the  said  A.  B.,  his 

j  heirs,  executors  or  administrators,  shall  not  within  the  space  of  time  above- 

I  mentioned,  finish  and  complete   all  said  works  as  aforesaid,  then    said 

School  District,  or  their  agent,  may  go  on  and  complete  said  works,  at  the 

I  cost  and  charge  of  the  said  A.  B.,  his  heirs,  executors  and  administrators, 

jand  may  deduct  the  same  from  the  compensation  herein  agreed  to  be  paid 

I  for  said  buildings  and  works;  and  the  said  A.  B.,  his  heirs,  executors  and 

administrators,  shall  also  be  liable  for  any  other  damages  incurred  by  said 

district  from  said  failure,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  said  district  for  any 

damages  incurred  by  any  other  unreasonable   delay  in   completing  the 

works  aforesaid. 

And  the  said  School  District  doth  hereby  covenant  and  agree  with  the 
said  A.  B.,his  heirs,  executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  that  upon  the 
completion  of  said  works  as  aforesaid,  the  said  School  District  shall  and 
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will  pay  to  the  said  A.  B.,  his  executors,  administrators  or  assigns,  on  or 
before  the  day  of  A.  D.  18         the  sum  of 

dollars,  as  full  compensation  for  his  services  in  building 
and  completing  said  works. 

And  it  is  further  agreed,  that  if  said  School  District  or  their  agents 
shall  direct  any  more  work  to  be  done  upon  or  around  said  buildings  than 
is  herein' before  agreed,  the  said  district  shall  pay  the  expense  thereof  in 
addition  to  the  compensation  aforesaid.  And  if  said  district,  or  their 
agents,  shall  direct  to  omit  or  diminish  any  part  of  the  work  herein  before 
agreed  to  be  done  and  expressed  in  said  schedule,  then  there  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  said  compensation,  a  reasonable  sum,  according  to  the  pro- 
portion said  work  omitted  may  bear  to  the  work  herein  first  agreed  to  be 
done.  And  said  district,  or  their  proper  agents,  shall  have  a  right  to  direct 
any  additions  or  omissions  as  aforesaid,  and  the  party  of  the  other  part 
shall  be  bound  to  comply  with  and  perform  the  said  directions. 

[Clause  to  refer  to  arbitration.] 

And  lastly,  it  is  hereby  agreed  between  the  parties  aforesaid,  that  if  any 
dispute  shall  happen  between  the  said  district  or  its  agents,  and  the  said 
A.  B.,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators  or  assigns,  in  relation  to  the 
buildings  herein  agreed  to  be  erected,  work  to  be  done,  the  payment  of 
the  money,  or  concerning  the  value  and  expense  of  any  work  directed  to 
be  added  or  omitted  as  herein  before-mentioned,  or  concerning  any  other 
matter  or  thing  whatever  relating  to  the  construction  of  this  agreement,  or 
the  amount  of  any  damages  claimed  by  either  party  under  its  provisions, 
or  for  any  alleged  violation  thereof,  then  in  such  case  such  dispute  shall, 
upon  the  demand  of  either  party,  be  left  to  the  award  and  determination 
of  three  indifferent  persons,  one  to  be  appointed  in  writing  by  each  of  said 
parties  immediately  thereafter,  and  a  third  to  be  appointed  in  writing  by 
the  two  persons  so  first  named.  And  the  said  parties  hereby  covenant 
and  agree  with  each  other,  that  they  will  severally  abide  by,  perform  and 
keep  the  award  and  determination  of  the  said  three  persons,  or  any  two  of 
them,  touching  said  disputes,  provided  said  award  be  made  under  the 
hands  and  seals  of  said  arbitrators,  or  any  two  of  them,  within 
from  the  time  of  said  reference. 

In  testimony  whereof,  the  said  A.  B.  hath  hereto  set  his  hand  and  seal, . 
and  said  District  have  hereto  affixed  their  seal  by  the  hands  of 
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duly  authorized  for  that  purpose,  who  hath  [or  have]  hereto  also  set  their 
own  hands. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of 

A.  B. 


Names  of  Committee  or  Agents. 


Note.  If  the  District  wishes  a  surety  for  the  performance  of  the  contract  of 
A.  B.,  it  may  be  taken  by  a  bond  conditioned  for  the  performance  by  A.  B.  of  the 
covenants  and  agreements  in  an  instrument  dated — \_and  then  briefly  describe  it.] 


20.      Vote  of  District  to   Tax. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  legal  voters  of  School  District  No. 
of  the  town  of  held  at  on 

according  to  a  legal  notice  issued  and  signed  by  and 

posted  up  at  for  the  five  days  previous  required  by 

law — [or,  at  a  special  meeting  of,  &lc.  called  by,  &c.] 
'   Whereas,  this  district  has  voted  to  build  a  school-house  in  and  for  said 
district — {or  to  repair  the  district  school-house,]      Voted,  that  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defraying  the  expense  thereof,  a  tax  of  the  sum  of 

dollars  be  assessed  upon,  levied  and  collected  from  the  rateable 
property  in  this  district,  in  manner  provided  by  law,  the  school  committee 
of  the  town  having  approved  of  the  amount  of  tax  before  mentioned  for  the 
purpose  aforesaid,  and  that  the  assessment  be  made  according  to  the  esti- 
mate, apportionment  and  value  affixed  to  said  rateable  property  in  the  last 
assessment  and  tax  bill  made  out  by  the  town  assessors — [or  according  to 
the  estimate,  apportionment  and  value  which  shall  be  affixed  to  said  ratea- 
ble estates  in  the  assessment  and  tax  bill  of  this  town  which  shall  next  be 
completed  after  the  date  of  this  vote.j 

Note.  In  case  of  laying  a  tax,  it  is  important  that  the  notice  of  the  meeting 
should  be  legally  given,  and  that  evidence  of  the  notice  should  be  preserved.  R.  49. 

All  taxes  must  be  voted  and  collected  according  to  the  present  school  act,  all  the 
I  former  town  and  local  acts  being  repealed. 

On  laying  a  tax,  or  on  any  question  relating  to  the  expenditure  of  money,  those 
(only  are  entitled  to  vote  who  shall  within  the  year  next  preceding,  have  paid  a  tax 
I  assessed  upon  their  property  in  said  town,  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
ifour  dollars.  See  the  School  Law,  §  XII.,  IT  7,  and  the  State  Constitution,  Art- 
|2, '^2 

I  If  the  district  vote  to  have  their  tax  assessed  according  to  the  last  town  valua- 
tion, the  trustee  or  trustees  (,§  XIV.,  1I  6,)  will.immediately  proceed  to  make  out  the 
jtax  bill  accordingly.  If  there  are  any  complaints  of  wrong  valuation,  it  would  be 
'  well  for  the  district  to  postpone  the  tax  until  the  next  town  assessment  is  com- 
pleted, to  give  the  parties  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  before  the  town  assessors. 
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If  any  property  within  the  district  is  assessed  to  any  person  together  with  prop- 
erty out  of  the  district,  so  that  there  is  no  separate  valuation  of  that  portion  which 
may  lie  within  the  district  lines,  the  trustees  should  apply  in  writing  to  one  or  more 
of  the  town  assessors,  living  out  of  the  district,  stating  the  names  of  the  parties  so 
situated,  (L.  §  XV.,  IT  2,)  and  the  assessor  will  immediately  issue  a  notice  as  in  the 
Digest,  page  425,  and  at  the  expirationof  the  time  proceed  to  decide  and  apportion  the 
valuation.  The  assessor  should  certify  the  facts  upon  the  tax  bill  when  made  out. 
As  the  assessor  is  called  upon  to  act  in  these  cases  solely  upon  business  of  the  dis- 
trict, his  fees  should  be  paid  by  the  district. 

Persons  must  be  taxed  for  personal  property  according  to  their  residence  when 
the  assessment  is  made.  The  general  rule  as  to  taxation  is  that  personal  property 
shall  be  taxed  to  the  owner  where  he  resides  and  real  estate  where  it  lies.  A  few 
exceptions  from  this  rule  made  by  Statute  are  hereafter  referred  to. 

If  any  property  has  changed  owners  since  the  last  town  valuation,  it  of  course 
must  be  assessed  to  the  actual  owners  at  the  time  the  school-tax  bill  is  made  out. 
This  is  the  reasonable  construction  of  the  law. 

In  assessing  a  tax,  real  and  personal  estate  must  be  valued  separately,  and  put 
in'separate  columns,  and  the  assessors  must  distinguish  tho.^e  who  give  in  a  list. 
Digest,  page  427,  §  7.  They  may  assess  it  either  to  the  owner  or  occupant.  Di- 
gest, page  426  §  6.  It  should  not  be  assessed  against  a  persi:n  deceased.  If  the 
last  town  assessment  is  defective  in  any  legal  requisites,  the  district  may  vote  to 
go  by  the  next  assessment,  and  in  the  mean  time  endeavor  to  have  them  remedied. 

Meeting-houses,  school-houses,  academies  and  colleges,  the  land  on  which  they 
stand,  and  burial-grounds,  are  exempted  from  taxation.  Digest,  p  431,  §27. 
Buildings  on  leased  land  are  to  be  deemed  real  estate,  p.  432,  §  34.  The  custom- 
houses in  Newport  and  Providence  are  exempt.  Digest,  p.  64.  No  poll  tax  can  be 
laid  for  any  purpose,  p.  297,  ^  8.  It  has  been  decided  in  Massachusetts,  that  a 
person  residing  on  land  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  where  the  State  has  only 
reserved  a  right  of  serving  process,  is  not  taxable.  8  Mass.  Rep.  72 — 1  Metcalf 
Rep.  580.  Machinery  in  cotton  and  woolen  factories  is  to  be  taxed  in  the  towns 
where  located,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  owner  resided  there.  Digest,  p.  432, 
§.  32.  and  see  also  Digest,  p.  261,  ij  1. 

Personal  property  in  trust,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  paid  by  some  other  per- 
son, must  be  assessed  to  the  trustee  in  the  town  where  such  other  person  resides, 
if  in  the  State,  but  if  such  other  person  lives  out  of  the  State,  then  it  is  to  be  taxed 
where  the  trustee,  executor,  &c.  resides.     Digest,  p.  432.  §  31. 

As  the  tax  is  to  be  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  town  taxes,  the  trustees 
must  send  a  copy  of  their  tax  bill  when  completed,  signed  and  certified,  (see  Form) 
to  the  district  clerk,  who  will  deliver  a  copy  to  the  treasurer,  and  the  treasurer  of 
the  district  being  first  engaged  on  his  warrant,  and  giving  bond,  (see  Form)  will 
annex  to  it  a  warrant  for  collection,  (see  Form)  and  deliver  it  to  the  collector. 
The  treasurer  will  take  a  receipt  from  the  collector  for  the  tax  bill,  &c. 

The  collector  being  engaged,  and  having  given  bond,  will  then  proceed  to  collect 
the  tax  in  the  same  manner  as  the  collector  of  a  town  tax.  The  mode  of  distrain- 
ing and  selling  personal  property  is  pointed  out  in  Digest,  page  115^9.  The  mode 
of  notifying  and  selling  land  for  taxes  is  prescribed  by  Digest,  page  430,  ^  22.  If 
he  find  no  real  or  personal  estate,  he  may  commit  the  body.  Digest,  p.  427,  §  10. 
If  a  person  is  taxed  for  more  than  one  parcel  of  land,  the  whole  tax  may  be  col- 
lected out  of  any  one  parcel.  Digest,  p.  432,  §  35.  If  real  estate  is  assessed  to 
the  tenant,  the  tenant's  own  real  and  personal  estate  is  liable  to  be  taken  for  the 
tax,  and  if  that  cannot  be  found,  the  land  in  his  occupation  is  liable.  Digest,  p. 
426,  §  6.  A  tax  warrant  remains  in  force  until  the  whole  tax  is  collected.  Digest, 
p.  431,  §  24.  The  collector's  fees  are  to  be  paid  out  of  the  district  treasury,  and 
will  be  five  per  cent.,  unless  he  makes  a  different  agreement  with  the  district.  Di- 
gest, p.  431,  §  25.  If  the  collector  dies  or  resigns,  the  new  collector  will  have 
power  to  complete  the  collection.     Digest,  p.  304.  §  20. 

By  Act  of  October,  1  846,  any  person  committed  to  jail  for  a  tax,  rate  or  assess- 
ment, may  swear  out  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  was  committed  for  town  taxes. 
And  any  person  assessed  for  tuition  may  take  the  poor  debtor's  oath  before  being 
committed. 

The  uniform,  arms,  ammunition  and  equipments  of  an  oflicer  or  private  in  the 
militia,  cannot  be  distrained  for  taxes.  Digest,  p.  510,  ^  54.  And  household  fur- 
niture, family  stores,  tools,  &c.  are  in  some  cases  protected  from  distress  by  Digest, 
p.  114,  ^8. 
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Owners  of  real  estate  or  buildings  sold  for  taxes,  may  redeem  within  six  months 
after  sale,  on  paying  to  the  purchaser  the  amount  paid  therefor,  with  twenty  per 
cent,  in  addition.     Digest,  p.  433,  §  36. 

See  Tax  in  the  Index. 


21.     Form  of  a   Tax  Bill. 

Assessment  of  the  taxes  upon  the  rateable  estates  in  School  District 
No.  of  the  town,  &c.  made  by  the  trustees  thereof,  according  to 

law,  this  day  of  A.  D.  18  for  the  purpose  of 

raising  the  sum  of  dollars,  according  to  a  vote  of  said  district, 

passed  on  the  day  of  A.  D.  18 


Names.  Real. 


Personal.  I     Total. 


Tax. 


j       Note.     The  trustees  should  sign  the  tax  bill.     If  any  of  the  real  estate  lies  on 
j   the  district  line,  and  the  town  assessors  are  applied  to,  to  value  that  portion  of  it 
lying  in  the  district,  it  would  be  well  to  have  them  make  a  certificate  at  the  foot  of 
1  the  tax  bill,  that  they  have  assessed  such  property  according  to  law,  and  sign  it. 


22.     District  Treasurer's  Bond. 

Know  all  men,  that  we,    A.  B.  of  County  of 

and  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  as  principal,  and 
C.  D.  of  County  of  and  State  aforesaid,  as 

surety,  [surety  or  sureties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  district^^  are  firmly 
held  and  bound  unto  the  school  district,  No.  of  the  town  of 

and  State  aforesaid,  in  the  full  sum  of  [to  be  fixed  hy  the  district}  to  be 
paid  to  the  said  school  district,  or  their  assigns,  to  which  we  hereby 
jointly  and  severally  bind  ourselves,  our  several  and  respective  heirs,  exec- 
utors and  administrators.  Sealed  and  dated  the  dav 
of                                A.  D.  18 

The  condition  of  the   foregoing  obligation  is,  that  whereas  the  said 
A.  B.  was,  at  a  meeting  of  said  school  district  holden  appointed 

treasurer  of  said  district.  Now,  if  he  shall  faithfully  discharge  the  duties 
of  said  office  during  his  continuance  therein,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his 
office  he  or  his  executors  or  administrators  shall  exhibit  a  true  account,  if 
required,  and  deliver  over  to  his  successor,  or  the  order  of  the  district,  all 
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books,  papers  and  moneys  belonging  to  the  district  in  his  hands,  then  the 
above  obligation  is  to  be  void,  otherwise  to  remain  in  force. 
Executed  in  presence  of 


[Note.  It  may  be  advisable  fjr  the  treasurer  to  receive  a  formal  certificate  of 
appointment  or  warrant,  and  then  his  engagement  can  be  indorsed  upon  it.  See 
the  form  of  oath  F.  5.]  \ 


23.     District  Collector'' s  Bond. 

"  Know  all  men,  that  we,  A.  B.  of  State  of 

Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations  as  principal,  and  C.  D.  of 

as  surety,  are  firmly  held  and  bound  unto  E.  F.  of 
Treasurer  of  School  District  No,  in  the  town  of 

and  state  aforesaid,  in  the  full  sum  of  {to  be  fixed  by  the  district,  not  ex- 
ceeding double  the  tax)  to  be  paid  to  said  his  successors 
in  said  office  or  assigns,  to  which  we  jointly  and  severally  bind  ourselves, 
our  several  and  respective  heirs,  executors  and  administrators. 

Sealed  and  dated  this  day  of  A.  D.  18 

The  condition  of  this  obligation  is,  that  whereas  the  said  A.  B.  was,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  legal  voters  of  School  District  No.  of  the  town 

of  at  a  meeting  duly  notified,  appointed  collector  of  the 

rates  and  taxes  assessed  and  to  be  assessed  in,  by,  and  upon  said  district, 
and  the  said  A.  B.  has  accepted  said  office  :  and  whereas  said  district  on 
the  day  of  A.  D.  voted 

that  a  tax  of  be  assessed  on  all  the  rateable 

property  in  said  district,  for  the  purpose  of 

and  said  tax  was  by  the  trustee  or  trustees  of  said  district  and  by  E.  F. 
&c.  town  assessors,  if  such  was  the  case,  legally  assessed,  and  the  treas- 
urer of  said  district  hath  issued  his  warrant  to  said  collector,  with  said  rate 
bill  annexed,  for  the  collection  of  said  tax,  the  receipt  of  which  said  ratebilj 
and  warrant  is  hereby  acknowledged,  and  by  which  said  warrant,  said  tax 
is  to  be  collected  and  paid  over,  on  or  before  the  day  of 

A.  D.  18  Now  if  the  said  A.  B.  shall 

with  diligence  and  fidelity,  levy  and  collect,  as  far  as  may  be  done,  all  the 
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taxes  that  have  been,  or  may  be,  so  committed  to  him  for  collection,  during 
his  continuance  in  office,  and  he,  his  heirs,  executors  or  administrators 
shall  at  all  times  on  proper  demand,  render  an  account  and  pay  over  all 
the  proceeds  of  such  collections  to  the  treasurer  of  said  district,  or  his  suc- 
cessors in  office,  according  to  the  directions  contained  in  the  warrants  for 
their  collection,  then  this  obligation  is  to  be  void,  otherwise  to  remain  in 
force. 

Executed  in  presence  of 


[Note.  The  treasurer  should  be  engaged  and  give  bond  before  the  collector 
gives  bond  to  him.  As  to  engagement  of  collector,  see  Y.  5.  A  district  may  elect  a 
collector  at  their  regular  meeting  for  choice  of  officers,  or  they  may  elect  one  at  a 
special  meeting  to  collect  a  particular  tax.  See  Digest,  page  304  §  19,  and  page 
432,  §  29.] 


124.     Warrant  to  collect  *c   Tax. 

To  A.  B.  Collector  of  taxes  of  School  District  No,  of  the 
town  of  County  of  and  State  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations, — Greeting  : —  

You,  having  been  appointed  collector  of  taxes  for  said  district,  are  hereby, 

in  the  name  of  said  State,  authorized  and  required  to  proceed  and  collect 

the  tax  specified  in  the  annexed  rate-bill  according  to  law,  and  to  pay  the 

same  to  me  or  to  my  successor  in  office  on  or  before  the  day  of 

next ;  and  for  so  doing  this  shall  be  your  sufficient  warrant. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  at  k  this 

day  of  A.  D.  18 


o 
»-/. 


D. 


Treasurer  of  said  School  District. 

Note,  The  collector  should  also  receive  from  the  district  clerk  a  warrant  or 
formal  certificate  of  election,  which  may  be  in  substance  according  to^the  form. 
No.  4.     And  then  his  engagement  can  be  certified  upon  the  back. 

The  district  should  approve  the  sum  of  sureties  of  the  bond,  and  the  clerk  should 
certify  the  fact  thereon. 
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25.     Form  of  Tax  Collector's  Deed. 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  may  come,  I,  A.  B.  of 
county  of  and  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 

Plantations,  Collector  of  Taxes  of  School  District  No.  in  said  town, 

send  Greeting  : 

Whereas  the  said  school  district,  at  a  meeting  duly  notified,  and  held  on 
l^Q  day  of  ,  A.  D.  184     ,  voted  that  a  tax 

of  dollars  be  assessed  and  levied  on  the  rateable  prop- 

erty 4ii  said  distiict,  for  the  purpose  of  ,  and 

said  tax  was  afterwards  assessed  according  to  law,  and  the  tax-bill  in 
due  form  delivered  to  me  the  said  Collector,  with  a  warrant  attached 
thereto,  signed  by  the  Treasurer  of  said  District,  requiring  me  to  proceed 
according  to  law  and  collect  the  said  tax,  and  pay  over  the  same  to  the 
said  Treasurer,  or  his  successor  in  office,  on  or  before 

,  and  whereas  C.  D.  of  neg- 

lected to  pay  the  tax  assessed  against  him,  and  expressed  in  the  said  tax 
bill,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  ■  dollars,  and  in  conse- 

quence thereof,  I  did,  on  the  day  of  ,  levy 

said  warrant  upon  a  certain  lot  or  tract  of  land  belonging  to  said  C.  D.  in 
said  district,  and  did  advertise  the  same  for  sale  according  to  law,  at  two 
[or  more]  public  places  in  said  town,  for  twenty  days  previous  to  sale,  [and 
also  in  the  ,  a  newspaper  printed  in  ] 

and  on  the  day  of  ,  A.  D.  18         ,  at 

o'clock  in  the  noon,  on  the  premises,  being  the  time  and  place  ap- 

pointed.    I  proceeded  to  sell  at  auction  so  much  of  said  land  as  was  ne- 
cessary to  satisfy  said  tax  and  the  incidental  expenses,  and  E.  F.  of 
was  the  highest  bidder  therefor. 

Now,  know  ye,  that  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  dollars^ 

being  the  amount  of  said  tax  and  expenses  paid  me,  by  the  said  E.  F.,  I, 
the  said  Collector,  do  hereby  give,  grant,  bargain,  sell  and  convey  unto 
the  said  E.  F.,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  the  following  described  tract  of  land, 
situated  in  the  district  and  town  aforesaid,  containing  acres, 

[more  or  less]  and  bounded  [describe,]  or  however  otherwise  bounded,  with 
all  [buildings]  and  appurtenances,  being  so  much  of  said  land  as  the  said 
C.  D.  levied  on  as  was  necessary  to  satisfy  said  tax  and  expenses.  To 
have  and  to  hold  the  same  to  said  E.  F.,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever 
subject  to  the  right  of  redemption  provided  by  law.  And  I,  the  said  A.  B. 
for  myself,  my  heirs,  executors  and  administrators,  do  covenant  with  said 
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E.  F.,  bis  heirs  and  assigns,  that  I  have  given  bond,  and  have  advertised 
said  property  as  herein  before  stated,  and  have  complied  with  the  terms  of 
the  laws  regulating  the  collecting  of  taxes,  in  respect  to  said  sale,  as  herein 
before  stated. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  day  of 

A.  D.  18 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of      .< 

A.  B. 


Town  of,  &;c.  A.  D.  18         Before 

rtie  the  subscriber,  appeared  A.  B.  Collector  of  Taxes  of  school  district 

No.  jofthetownof  ,  and  acknowledged  the 

foregoing  to  be  his  free  act  and  deed,  and  his  hand  and  seal  to  be  thereto 

affixed. 

O.  P. 

Justice  of  the  Peace,  Notary  Public  or  Town  Clerk. 

Note.  In  case  of  unimproved  lands  owned  by  persons  out  of  the  state  and  also 
of  improved  lands  where  neither  the  owner  nor  occupant  lives  in  the  state, 
notice  of  the  sale  must  be  given  twenty  days  in  a  newspaper.  Digest  p.  428  §  13. 
The  purchaser  under  a  tax  collector's  deed  should  see  that  the  law  has  been  com- 
plied with,  and  that  his  evidence  of  advertising  is  preserved. 


26.     Form  of  Rate-hill  for  Tuition,  SfC. 

Rate-bill  or  assessment  of  rates  of  tuition  against  the  parents,  guardians 
and  employers,  sending  children  to  the  district  school,  in  School  District 
No.  of  the  town  of  for  the  term  of  school  commencing 

and  ending  voted  by  the  said  district  and  made 

out  this  day  of  A.  D.  18         towards  the  expenses  of 

tuition,  fuel  and  other  expenses. 
Names  ofpersons  sending  to  school.     No.  sent.      Time  sent.  Assessment 


Signed 


Trustees. 


Note.  This  rate-bill  is  to  be  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tax-bill,  and 
the  same  forms  will  answer  with  a  little  variation  to  suit  the  case.  Any  poor 
parent  liable  for  tuition,  may,  if  the  district  or  trustees  refuse  to  exempt  him,  take 
the  poor  debtor's  oath,  either  before  or  after  being  committed  to  jail.     R.  41. 
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27.     Form  of  a  Lease. 

These  articles  of  agreement  made  this  day  of 

A.  D.  18  witness  that  A.  B.  of  doth  hereby  demise 

and  let  unto  the  School  District  No.  of  said  town  (describe  the 

room  or  building)  with  the  appurtenances,  in  consideration  of  the  rents  and 
covenants  by  said  school  district  herein  mentioned  to  be  performed,  to  have 
and  hold  the  same  to  said  school  district  and  their  assigns  for  the  space  of 

year,  commencing  on  the day  of 

A.  D.  18  and  ending  on  the  day  of 

A.  D.  18      -  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  district  school  therein,  and 

holding  such  schools  or  lectures  or  other  literary  meetings,  or  meetings  of 
business,  as  the  school  committee  or  the  officers  of  said  district  may  deem 
advisable  for  promoting  the  cause  of  education.  And  the  said  district  agrees 
to  pay  therefor  the  sum  of  per  annum  as  rent,  and  at 

that  rate  for  any  less  time  than  a  year,  the  payment  to  be  made  to  the  said 
A.  B.,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  at  his  residence,  on  the  last  day  of  the  year, 
[or  on  the  last  day  of  each  year  in  the  term,]  without  any  notice  or  demand 
therefor  [provisions  about  repairs,  loss  hy  fire  6fC,  may  he  here  inserted.]. 
Witness  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  said  A.  B.  and  the  seal  of  the  said  dis- 
trict hereto  affixed  by  by  said  district  duly  authorized'' 
the  day  and  year  first  above  mentioned. 
Sealed  and  executed  in  presence  of 


28.     Power  of  Attorney  to  take  a  Lease. 

Note.  The  District  may  authorize  a  person  to  execute  this  lease  for  them 
by  a  vote  as  follows :  "  Voted  that  the  Trustees  of  the  District  [or  Treasurer]  be 
and  they  are  hereby  fully  empowered  to  hire  a  building  for  the  purpose  of  a  school- 
house  for  the  district,  [here  specify  the  building  and  fix  the  time  and  conditions  or 
leave  them  at  discretioni  and  to  make  and  execute  the  necessary  contracts  there- 
for, and  to  seal,  deliver  and  acknowledge  the  same  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the 
District."  If  the  lease  is  for  a  year  or  less  time,  it  may  save  trouble  to  take  the 
lease  in  the  name  of  the  trustees  themselves.  If  the  above  is  to  be  acknowledged, 
see  the  form  of  acknowledgment  to  No.  31. 


29.  Deed  to  a  School  District. 
Know  all  men  that  I,  A.  B.  of  in  the  State  of  Rhode 

Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of 
paid  me  by  C.  D.  Treasurer  of  School  District  No.  in  the  towil 
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of  and  State  aforesaid,  the  receipt  of  which  I  acknow 

ledge  and  am  therewith  fully  satisfied  and  paid,  [if  a  gift  say  in  considera- 
tion of  my  desire  to  aid  and  assist  in  diffusing  the  benefits  of  a  good  com- 
mon school  education  among  the  inhabitants  of  School  District  No. 
&c.  as  the  grantor  pleases]  do  hereby  give,  grant,  enfeoff,  convey  and  con- 
firm unto  said  School  District  and  their  assigns,  a  certain  lot  of  land  situa- 
ted in  said  town  of  [describe]  or  however  otherwise 
bounded,  with  all  the  appurtenances  and  privileges  thereto  belonging,  to 
have  and  hold  the  same  forever  to  the  said  school  district  [and  their  assigns, 
but  if  there  is  a  desire  to  prevent  the  lot  ever  being  used  for  any  other  pur- 
pose^ omit  assigns  and  say  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  thereon  a  district 
school-house  and  its  appurtenances,  for  the  benefit  of  the  district  school  of 
said  district,  and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatever.]  And  I  the  said 
A.  B.  do  hereby  for  myself,  my  heirs,  executors  and  administrators,  cove- 
nant and  engage  to  and  with  said  school  district  [and  their  assigns]  that  the 
premises  are  free  of  all  incumbrances,  that  I  have  good  right  to  sell  and 
convey  as  aforesaid,  and  that  I,  my  heirs,  executors  and  administrators 
shall  and  will  forever  warrant,  secure  and  defend  the  premises  to  said 
school  district  [and  their  assigns,  or  to  and  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,] 
against  the  lawful  claims  of  all  persons  whatsoever.  And  I,  E.  F.  wife 
of  the  said  A.  B.  for  the  consideration  paid  my  said  husband,  hereby 
release  unto  said  school  district  [and  their  assigns]  all  my  right  of  dower 
in  the  premises.  [If  the  premises  be  under  mortgage  a  release  may  be  here 
inserted.  And  I,  G.  H.  of  in  consideration  of  the  sum 
of  paid  me  by  to  my  full  satisfaction,  do 
hereby  give,  grant,  bargain,  sell,  assign  and  convey  unto  said  school  dis- 
trict [and  their  assigns,]  all  the  right,  title  and  interest  which  I  have  in  the 
premises  by  virtue  of  any  mortgage  deed  thereof,  or  of  any  other  claim  or 
title  whatsoever.]  In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereto  set  our  hands  and 
seals  this  day  of  A.  D.  18 
Signed,  sealed  and  delivered, 
in  presence  of 
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State  of  county  of  town  of 

A.  D.  18  This  day  personally  appeared  before  me 

and  acknowledged  the  foregoing  instrument  to  be  voluntary  act  and 

deed  and  hand  and  seal  to  be  thereto  affixed. 

Before  me,  O.  P.,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Notary  Public  or  Town  Clerk, 
{if  executed  in  Rhode  Island.) 

Note.  If  the  land  belong  to  a  married  woman,  her  name  should  be  inserted  as 
one  of  the  grantors,  and  the  deed  altered  accordingly.  She  must  acknowledge 
separately  from  her  husband.  Use  the  words  of  the  law  in  the  certificate  of  ac- 
knowledgment.    See  Digest,  p.  259.  §  10. 


30.        Vote  appointing  an  Attorney  to  sell  land  belonging  to  the  District. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  legal  voters  of  School  District  No.  of  the 

Town  of  &c.  notified  as  the  law  requires,  and  held 

at  on  the  day  of  A.  D.  18 

Voted,  That  A.  B.  Treasurer  of  this  School  District,  be  and  he  is 
hereby  appointed  the  agent  and  attorney  of  the  district,  to  sell  at  his  discre- 
tion a  certain  lot  of  land,  situated  in  and  belonging  to  the  district,  con- 
taining bounded  with  the  buildings  and 
appurtenances,  and  with  full  power  to  affix  the  seal  of  the  district  to  a 
deed  or  deeds  conveying  the  same  [with  covenants  of  warranty  or  not,  as 
the  district  may  vote,]  and  in  the  name  of  the  district  to  acknowledge  and 
deliver  the  same,  and  to  receive  the  purchase  money,  and  give  a  full  dis- 
charge therefor. 

A  true  copy  of  record,  witness 

E.  F.   Clerk  of  said  District. 


31.     District  Land  Deed. 

Know  all  men,  that  the  School  District  No.  of  the  Town  of 

County  State  of  Rhode  Island 

and  Providence  Plantations,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of 
paid  to  A.  B.  Treasurer  of  said  District,  to  and  for  the  use  of  said  Dis- 
trict, by  M.  N.  of  the  receipt  of  which  is  hereby  acknowl- 
edged, does  hereby  give,  grant,  bargain,  sell  and  convey  unto  the  said 
M.  N.  his  heirs  and  assigns,  all  the  right,  title  and  interest  of  said  School 
District  in  and  to  a  lot  of  land  situated  in  said  district,  containing 
bounded                          or  however  otherwise  bounded,  with  all  [buildings 
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and]  appurtenances,  being  the  same  lot  conveyed  to  said  district  by  deed 
by  H.  I.  To  have  and  to  hold  the  same  to  said  M.  N.  his  heirs  and 
assigns  forever.  In  testimony  whereof,  the  said  School  District  have 
hereto  affixed  their  seal,  by  the  hands  of  said  A.  B.  their  treasurer,  duly 
appointed  for  that  purpose  at  a  legal  meeting  of  said  district,  and  the  said 
treasurer  hath  hereto  affixed  his  own  hand  this  day  of 

A.  D.  18 

A.  B.  Treasurer,  as  aforesaid. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of 

Acknowledgement. 

State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,     County  of 

Town  of  A.  D.  18         The  School  District  No. 

of  said  town,  by  A.  B.  their  treasurer  and  attorney  for  that  purpose,  by 

vote  of  said  district  appointed,  acknowledged  the  foregoing  to  be  their 

voluntary  act  and  deed,  and  their  seal  to  be  thereto  affixed  ;  and  the  said 

A.  B.  Treasurer  and  Attorney  as  aforesaid,  also  acknowledged  his  own 

hand  affixed  thereto,  and  that  the  same  was  the  voluntary  act  and  deed 

of  himself  and  of  the  said  district. 

Before  me  P.  Q. 

Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  Notary  Public,  or  Town  Clerk. 

Note.  It  will  seldom,  if  ever,  be  advisable  for  a  district  to  give  any  thing  more 
than  a  quit-claim  deed.  If  they  wish  to  insert  any  warranty,  it  would  be  best  to 
consult  a  well  informed  attorney. 


32.      Order  for  Money. 

To  A.  B.  Town  Treasurer  of  the  town  of 
Pay  to  C.  D.  or  order,  the  sum  of  it  being  for 

keeping  a  district  school  in  School  District  No.  in  this  town. 

Date.  By  order  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  town. 

E.  F.   Chairman. 

[Note.  It  will  be  the  safest  course,  in  all  cases,  to  let  the  money  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  Town  Treasurer,  and  to  give  orders  for  it  no  faster  than  it  is  actually 
expended.] 


33.     Notice  of  Appeal. 
To  the  School  Committee  of  the  town  of 
iTrustees  of  School  District  No.  in  tte  town  of 

Inspector,  or  as  the  case  may  he.] 
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I  hereby  notify  you,  that  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  laws 
regulating  public  schools,  I  appeal  to  A.  B.  Commissioner  of  Public 
Schools,  from  [here  specify  the  vote  or  decision  of  the  committee,  trustees, 
district  or  inspector  which  is  complained  of] 

Date.  Signed 

C.  D 

A  copy  of  this  notice  should  be  immediately  served  upon  the  clerk  of 
the  committee,  clerk  of  the  district,  or  upon  the  trustee,  trustees  or  inspec- 
tor who  have  done  the  act  complained  of  And  a  notice  of  the  appeal 
should  be  immediately  forwarded  to  the  Commissioner,  which  may  be  as 
follows  : 

To  A.  B.  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations. 

Whereas  the  school  committee,  [inspector,  trustees,  or  school  district, 
N'o.  of  the  town  of  &c.]  did  at  a  meeting  on  the 

d^V  of  "A.  D.  pass  a  vote — [here  copy  or  insert  the 

substance  as  nearly  as  can  be  procured.]  I,  the  subscriber,  according  to 
law,  do  hereby  appeal  to  you  from  said  vote  or  decision,  and  claim  that 
the  same  may  be  reversed.     [Here  state  plainly  and  briefly  the  reasons.] 

Signed, 

The  Commissioner  will  immediately  appoint  a  time  for  hearing  the  case, 
and  notify  the  parties  thereof.  If  the  nominal  party  as  often  happens,  be 
not  the  party  interested,  care  should  be  taken  to  notify  the  latter  as  well  as 
the  former. 


34     Vote  of  District  to  establish  a  secondary  school  under  §  XVIII. 

Voted,  that  this  district  will  unite  with  School  District  No.  of 

this  town — [or  in  the  adjoining  town  of  ]  in  the  estab- 

lishment of  a  secondary  school,  according  to  the  provisions  of  §  XVIII  of 
An  Act  relating  to  Public  Schools,  passed  June  session,  A.  D.  1845,  for 
the  common  benefit  of  both  said  districts  ;  provided  said  school  district 
No.  shall  also  give  their  consent  thereto — [within  from 

this  date] — and  that  the  clerk  of  the  district  furnish  a  certified  copy  of  this 
vote  to  said  school  district  No.  and  also  to  the  school  committee 

that  — [if  said  district  consents] — they  may  take  the  necessary  measures 
for  establishing  said  school. 
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35.     Vote  of  school  committee  to  form  joint  district  under  §  XIX. 

Voted,  [the  school  committee  of  the  town  of  concurring 

herewith]  that  a  joint  district  be  formed  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
acts  relating  to  public  schools,  to  consist  of  school  district  No.  of  this 

town,  and  school  district  No.  of  said  town  of  and  that 

said  districts  shall  constitute  a  joint  district  from  the  time  that  the  school 
committee  of  said  town  of  shall  concur  herewith— [or  if 

they  have  already  passed  a  similar  vote  say  from  and  after  the  passage  of 
this  vote.] 

Voted  further,  that  the  chairman  be  authorized,  in  conjunction  with  the 
school  committee  of  said  town  of  to  cause  notices  to  be 

posted  up — \in  one  or  more  places  in  each  of  the  two  districts — specify  them'] 
for  the  first  meeting  of  said  joint  district  to  be  held  at  on 

at  o'clock  in  the  noon  [or  to  be  held  at  such 

time  and  place  as  he  may  agree  upon  with  the  school  committee  of  said 
town  of  ]  and  that  the  clerk  of  the  committee  furnish  a  cer- 

tified copy  of  this  vote  to  the  school  committee  of  the  said  town  of 

Note.  A  notice  signed  by  the  chairman  of  each  committee  should  be  posted  up 
in  one  or  more  places  in  each  district.  §  XIX.  After  trustees  are  elected,  they 
will  notify  the  subsequent  meetings  according  to  §  XII  • 


36.      Vote  prescribing  form  of  District  Seal. 

Voted,  that  the  clerk  of  the  district  cause  to  be  made  a  seal  for  the  use 
of  the  district,  with  the  figure  of  engraven  thereon,  and  the  letters 

or  inscription  around  its  margin,  and  that  the  same  is  hereby 

adopted  and  declared  to  be  the  common  seal  of  this  corporation,  and  shall 
be  kept  by  the  clerk  of  the  district. 

Note.  Every  town,  district,  or  other  corporation,  should  have  a  common  ^al 
with  a  suitable  device  ;  but  if  they  have  no  regular  seal,  any  seal  that  may  be  affix- 
ed to  any  instrument  by  their  authority,  for  instance  a  piece  of  paper  attached  by  a 
wafer,  will  be  considered  to  be  their  seal. 


37.     Appointment  of  a  County  Inspector. 

To  A.  B.  of  ,  in  the  County  of 

Know  all  men  that  I,  C.  D.  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  do  by  the  authority  vested 
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in  me  by  law,  appoint  you  the  said  A.  B.  to  be  County  Inspector  of  the 
Public  Schools,  in  the  County  of  ,  and  you  are 

therefore  hereby  authorized  to  examine  teachers,  and  give  them  the  certifi- 
cates of  qualification  prescribed  by  law  ;  to  visit  and  inspect  the  public 
schools  in  said  county,  and  to  report  their  state  and  condition  to  the  Com- 
missioner, under  such  instructions  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed 
by  said  Commissioner,  and  generally  to  do  and  perform  all  acts  which  a 
County  Inspector  may  do  and  perform  under  the  provisions  of  the  Laws 
relating  to  Public  Schools, 

Given  under  my  hand  at  ,  this  day 

of  ,  A.  D.  18 

CD. 

Commissioner  of  Public  Schools. 
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38.     Form  of  District  Return  prescribed  by  Commissioner  of  Public 

Schools. 


[Note. — Wien  there  are  separate  Schools  kept  at  different  times  in  the  year,  a  separate  Return  is  to 
be  made /or  each  School,  but  the  items  included  in  the  divisions  1.,  U.,  VIII.  and  IX..,  need  not  be 
returned  but  once  a  year.] 


RE  TURN  respecting  the  Public  Schools  in  District  No. 

in   Town  of  for   Term  commencing 

184     and  ending  184 

I.— NAME,  SIZE,  POPULATION   AND  PECUNIARY  RESOURCES  OF  THE  DISTRICT. 


Local  or  neighborhood  name, 

Territorial  extent  or  size  of  district,  length 

Number  of  families  residing  in  district 
"  "       engaged  in  agriculture 

"  "  "  factories  or  miUs 

«  "  "  clergymen 

Number  of  inhabitants  of  all  ages 
"  registered  Voters 


breadth 

trade  or  shop-keeping       mechanic  shops 

navigation 

lawyers  physicians 

Do.  under  16  years  Do.  between  5  and  15 

Do.  tax-paying  Voters 


Amount  of  State  and  Town  money  actually  expended  during  the  present  year 
"       of  valuation  of  taxable  property,  in  the  district, 

•'  money  raised  by  tax  during  the  present  year,  on  property  of  district, 

to  purchase  or  build  school-house,  site,  &c. 
"  to  repair  or  furnish  old  house, 

•*  to  purchase  maps,  globes,  and  other  apparatus, 

"  to  piwchase  library, 

«  for  wages  of  teachers,  for  teacher's  board,  for  fuel. 

Aggregate  amount  of  money  raised  by  tax  on  the  property  of  the  district,  during  the  year,  for  all 
purposes. 

Aggregate  amount  raised  by  rate,  or  tuition-bill,  for  teacher's  wages  and  board,  fuel,  and  other  pur- 
poses, during  the  year, 

Amount  given  by  individuals  for  any  purpose  during  the  year. 

Amount  received  from  income  of  any  land  or  fund,  during  the  year. 

Aggregate  amount  of  money  expended  for  all  purposes  for  the  school  year,  ending  May, 


II.— SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

Place  where  the  School  is  kept— in  school-house, 

in  building  built  or  used  for  other  purposes, 
Date  when  the  school-house  was  built,  first  cost, 

When  last  thoroughly  repaired,  and  at  what  exnensp 
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By  whom  now  owne3,  by  district 
Furnished  with  a  suitable  play-ground 
Material  and  condition  of  the  building — material 
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town, 


proprietors, 
and  out  building 
condition,  (good,  ordinary,  bad,) 


Provided  with  scraper,  mat, 

"  "    old  broom,  for  feet, 


water-pail  and  cup, 
pegs,  hooks,  or  shelves, 


Number  of  school-rooms,  and  size  of  each. 
Arrangements  for  desks, 
"  seats, 

"  ventilation, 

"  Warming, 

Provided  with  wood-shed,  or  shelter  for  fuel, 
Provided  with  bell,  with  globe. 

Do.      with  blackboard,  the  size,  (if  any,) 
Do.      with  outline  maps. 


length, 


sink,  basin,  and  towel, 
broom  and  dust-bruish, 
width,  height, 


shovel  and  tongs,  &c.  thermometer, 

with  clock,  hand-bell  for  teacher, 

Do.  with  map  of  Rhode-Island, 
Do.  with  geometrical  solids. 


III. -ATTENDANCE,  LENGTH  OF  SCHOOL  TERM. 

No.  of  families  who  sent  children  to  the  School— belonging  to  District, 

Do.  "  "  from  out  of  the  District, 

No.  of  scholars,  of  all  ages,  registered  during  term — belonging  to  District,  boys,  girls. 

Do.  "  "  from  out  of  the  District,  boys,  girls, 

No.  of  scholars  over  15  years  of  age,       boys,       girls.  Do.  under  5  years,       boys,       girls, 

Length  of  School-term  in  half  days,  weeks,  (10  half  days,)  months,  (4  weeks,') 

No.  of  scholars  who  attended  three  fourths  of  the  term  and  more,  one  half, 

Do.  "  "         less  than  one  half  less  than  o7ie  fourth, 

Average  daily  attendance  of  the  School  during  the  term. 

No.  of  scholars  belonging  to  the  District  who  attended  school  in  other  districts,  or  towns, 

No.  of  children,  over  4  and  under  16  years  of  age,  who  attended  no  school,  public  or  private,  during 
the  term. 


IV.-STUDIES  AND  CLASSES. 

No.  of  scholars  who  commenced  this  term  in  Alphabet, 

Do.  who  attended  during  the  whole  term  to  Primer  or  Spelling- Book,  exclusively. 

No.  of  scholars  in  Spelling,  (not  including  scholars  in  Spelling- Book,)  exclusively.    No.  of  classes  in 

No.  of  scholars  in  Reading,  (not  including  scholars  in  Spelling -Book,)  No.  of  classes  in. 

No.  of  scholars  in  Geography,  No.  of  classes  in,  No.  who  draw  maps, 

No.  of  scholars  in  Grammar,  No.  of  classes  in, 

No.  of  scholars  in  History  of  the  United  States,  No.  of  classes  in, 

No.  of  scholars  in  General  History,  No.  of  classes  in. 

No.  of  scholars  in  Etymology,  or  analysis  of  language.  No.  of  classes  in, 

No.  of  scholars  in  Definitions,  No.  of  classes  in. 
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No.  of  scholars  in  Mental  Arithmetic, 

No.  of  scholars  in  Written  Arithmetic, 

No.  of  scholars  attending  to  Penmanship, 

No.  of  scholars  in  Book-Keeping, 

No.  of  scholars  in  Algebra, 

No.  of  scholars  in  Geometry, 

No.  of  scholars  in  Natural  Philosophy, 

No.  of  scholars  in  Physiology, 

No.  of  scholars  attending  to  Drawing, 

Do.  "  Declamation, 


No.  of  classes  in, 
No.  of  classes  in, 
No.  of  classes  in. 
No.  of  classes  in, 
No.  of  classes  in, 
No.  of  classes  in. 
No.  of  classes  in, 
No.  of  classes  in, 

Do.  Composition, 

Do.  who  engage  in  Vocal  Music, 


No.  of  scholars  in  other  studies,  specifying  the  same. 

No.  of  scholars  not  provided  with  all  books  necessary  in  the  studies  pursued  by  them. 

Do.  not  provided  with  a  slate, 

V.-BOOKS. 

Name  of  each  kind  of  Text-Book  used  in  the  School,  and  the  number  of  copies  of  each  kind. 

Dictionary, 

Primer, 

Spelling-Book, 

Reading, 

Penmanship  and  Book-Keeping, 

Mental  Arithmetic, 

Written  Arithmetic 

Geography, 

Grammar, 

History, 

Other  studies, 


VI.— TEACHER. 

Name  and  age  of  teacher, 

Place  (town  and  state,)  of  birth, 

Do.  do.  do.  residence. 

Date  of  certificate,  and  by  whom  signed, 

Number  of  terms,  or  years  of  experience  as  a  teacher  in  any  school. 

Do.  do.  in  this  school  before  the  present  term, 
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Compensation  per  month,  in  money,  Aggregate  amount  in  money  for  term, 

ts  the  teacher  boarded  by  the  District,  in  addition  to  his  money  wages'? 

Or,  does  he  board  himself  out  of  his  wages  7 
Arrangement  for  board— board  round  At  one  place. 

If  boarded  by  District,  the  amount  paid,  in  money,  for  board, 


VII.— SUPERVISION,  OR  VISITATION. 

Number  of  visits  from  Trustees,  From  Town  Committee, 

Do.  from  County  Inspector, 

from  Parents  and  others,  (not  school  officers,) 


VIII.— PRIVATE  SCHOOLS,  LYCEUMS,  &c. 
Number  and  grade  of  Private  or  Select  School  kept  in  the  District  during  the  term, 
Number  of  pupils  attending,  Rate  of  Tuition  per  term. 

Name  of  any  Lyceum,  Debating  Society,  or  Library,  with  date  of  establishment,  number  of  mem- 
bers, books,  &c. 


IX.— NAMES  OF  OFFICERS  OF  THE  DISTRICT. 


Trustees, 
Clerk, 
Treasurer, 
Collector, 


Tb  the  School  Committee  of  the  Town  of 

We,  the  Trustees  of  School  District,  Number  ,  in  said  town,  in 

conformity  with  the  "Act  relating  to  Public  Schools,"  do  certify  that  the  foregoing 
form  of  District  Return,  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  has 
been  filled  up  with  due  diligence  and  accuracy ;  and  that  the  money  designated 
"  teacher's  money,"  received  from  the  Treasurer  of  the  town  for  the  year  previous  to 
the  first  day  of  May,  184  ,  was  applied  to  the  wages  of  teachers,  and  for  no  other 
purpose  whatever. 


Dated  at 


184 


•  TVustees. 
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39.  Specimens  of  Rules  and  Regulations  to  be  adopted  by  cshool  com- 
mittees for  the  governmet  of  Publia  Schools. 

(  Eules  and  Begulationsfor  the  Government  of  the  Public  Schools  in  the  Town  \ 
\  of  Smithfield.     Adopted  by  School  Committee,  September,  1846.  5 


PREAMBLE. 

Teachers  and  candidates  for  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  previous  to  entering 
upon  their  engagements,  should  consider  it  of  great  importance  to  become  familiar 
with  some  of  the  most  approved  plans  of  teaching  and  governing  a  school ;  and  should 
endeavor,  as  far  as  possible,  to  possess  themselves  of  definite  ideas  in  regard  to  the 
solemn  duties  and  responsibilities  of  their  profession. 

And  in  order  to  aid  and  assist  them  in  establishing  a  uniform  and  systematic  course 
of  instruction  and  discipline,  the  committee  would  respectfully  submit  the  following 

RULES. 

1.  All  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  are  required  to  be  at  their  respective  school- 
rooms and  to  ring  the  bell  f?om  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  before  the  time  of  commencing 
the  school  in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon,  and  they  shall  require  the  pupils  as 
they  enter  the  room  to  be  seated  in  an  orderly  manner,  andprepare  for  study. 

2.  The  bell  shall  again  be  struck  or  the  hand-bell  rung,  precisely  at  the  specified 
time  for  beginning  the  school,  as  a  signal  for  commencing  the  exercises — previous 
to  which  all  the  scholars  are  expected  to  be  present  and  to  have  made  all  needful 
preparations  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  school,  it  order  to  prevent  all  unne- 
cessary movement  after  the  exercises  commence. 

3.  All  the  public  schools  shall  be  opened  in  the  morning  by  reading  a  portion  of 
the  Scriptures,  which  may  be  done  by  the  teacher  alone,  or  in  connection  with  the 
older  pupils — the  whole  school  being  required  at  the  same  time  to  suspend  all  other 
subjects  and  to  give  proper  and  respectful  attention ;  and  this  exercise  may  be  followed 
by  prayer  or  not,  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 

4.  Every  scholar  who  comes  in  after  the  second  bell  rings,  must  present  a  satisfac- 
tory excuse;  and  all  who  cannot  do  so,  shall  be  considered  delinquent  and  marked 
tardy  on  the  teacher's  register,  subject  to  examination  by  parents,  trustees,  and  school 
committee. 

5.  No  teacher  shall  permit  whispering  or  talking  in  school,  or  allow  the  scholars 
to  leave  or  change  their  seats,  or  to  have  communication  with  each  other  in  school 
time,  without  permission,  but  shall  strive  to  maintain  that  good  order  and  thorough 
discipline  which  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  school. 

6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  teachers  to  guard  the  conduct  of  scholars,  not  only  in  the 
hours  of  school,  but  at  recess,  and  on  their  way  to  and  from  school,  and  to  extend  at 
all  times  a  watchl'ul  care  over  their  morals  and  manners,  endeavoring  to  inculcate 
those  virtues  which  lay  a  sure  foundation  for  future  usefulness  and  happiness. 

7.  The  government  and  discipline  of  the  school  should  be  of  a  mild  and  parental 
character.  The  teacher  should  use  his  best  exertions  to  bring  scholars  to  obedience 
and  a  sense  of  duty,  by  mild  measures  and  kind  influences;  and  in  cases  where  cor- 
poreal punishment  seems  absolutely  necessary,  it  should  be  inflicted  with  judgment 
and  discretion,  and  in  general  not  in  presence  of  the  school. 

8.  Teachers  should  ever  avoid  those  low,  degrading  and  improper  forms  of  punish- 
ment, such  as  tying  up  scholars'  hands  and  feet,  compelling  them  to  hold  a  weight  in 
their  hands  with  their  arms  extended,  pinching,  pulling  and  wringing  their  ears, 
cheeks  and  arms,  and  other  similar  modes,  which  are  sometimes  used,  as  the  commit- 
tee are  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  a  judicious  teacher  will  find  other  methods 
of  governing  more  consistent  and  more  effectual. 

9.  In  case  of  obstinate  disobedience  or  wilful  violation  of  order,  a  teacher  may  sus- 
pend a  pupil  from  school  for  the  time  being,  by  informing  the  parents  or  guardians 
and  school  committee  thereof,  and  re-admit  him  on  satisfactory  evidence  cf  amend- 
ment; or  such  pupils  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  be  referred  directly  to  the 
committee,  to  be  dealt  with  as  their  judgment  and  legal  authority  shall  dictate. 
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10.  The  teachers  shall  classify  the  pupils  of  their  respective  schools  according  to 
their  age  and  attainments,  irrespective  of  rank  or  vs^ealth,  and  shall  assign  thern  such 
lessons  as  seem  best  adapted  to  their  capacities,  and  render  them  all  possible  aid  and 
assistance,  without  distinction  and  without  partiality. 

1 1 .  For  the  purpose  of  preserving  that  system  and  order  so  essential  to  a  well  regu- 
lated school,  and  securing  to  the  pupils  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  pursued, 
there  should  be  a  specified  time  for  every  exercise  and  a  certain  portion  of  time  de- 
voted to  it,  and  in  no  case  should  any  one  recitation  interfere  with  the  time  appropri- 
ated to  another;  and  whatever  the  exercise  may  be,  it  should  receive,  for  tlie  time, 
the  immediate  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  exclusive  attention  of  the  teacher. 

12.  No  child  under  the  age  of  four  years  shall  be  received  as  a  scholar  in  a  district 
school,  unless  there  be  an  assistant  teacher  or  a  primary  department. 

13.  Exercises  in  declamation  and  composition  shall  be  practiced  by  the  older  and 
more  advanced  pupils,  at  the  judgment  of  the  teacher,  under  the  advice  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

14.  Singing  may  be  encouraged,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  taught  in  all  the  schools, 
not  only  for  its  direct  intellectual  and  moral  uses,  but  as  a  healthy  exercise  of  the 
lungs,  an  agreeable  recreation  to  the  pupils,  and  an  auxiliary  in  good  government. 

15    Needle-work  shall  be  allowed  in  the  primary  schools. 

16.  The  teacher  may  employ  the  older  scholars,  under  his  direction,  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  school,  when  it  can  be  done  without  disadvantage  to  them  or  to  the 
good  order  of  the  school. 

17.  No  teacher  shall  use  or  encourage  the  use  of  any  other  books  than  those  recom- 
mended by  the  committee,  without  their  approbation. 

18.  There  shall  be  a  recess  of  at  least  fifteen  minutes  in  the  middle  of  every  half 
day ;  but  the  primary  schools  may  have  a  recess  of  ten  minutes  every  hour :  at  the 
discretion  of  the  teacher. 

19.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  teachers  to  see  that  fires  are  made  in  cold  weather,  in 
their  respective  school  rooms,  at  a  seasonable  hour  to  render  them  warm  and  com- 
fortable by  school  time  ;  to  take  care  that  their  rooms  are  properly  swept  and  dusted; 
and  that  a  due  regard  to  neatness  and  order  is  observed,  both  in  and  around  the  school 
house. 

20.  As  pure  air  of  a  proper  temperature  is  indispensible  to  health  and  comfort, 
teachers  cannot  be  too  careful  in  giving  attention  to  these  things.  If  the  room  has 
no  ventilator,  the  doors  and  windows  should  be  opened  before  and  after  school,  to 
permit  a  free  and  healthful  circulation  of  air;  and  the  temperature  should  be  regu- 
lated by  a  thermometer  suspended,  five  or  six  feet  from  the  floor,  in  such  a  position 
as  to  indicate  as  near  as  possible  the  average  temperature,  and  should  be  kept  about 
65  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

21.  The  teachers  shall  take  care  that  the  school  houses,  tables,  desks,  and  appara- 
tus in  the  same,  and  all  the  public  property  entrusted  to  their  charge,  be  not  cut, 
scratched,  marked,  or  injured  and  defaced  in  any  manner  whatever.  And  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  teachers  to  give  prompt  notice  to  one  or  more  of  the  trustees,  of  any 
repairs  that  may  be  needed. 

22.  Every  teacher  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  the  recitations  of  every  class ;  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  every  member  of  the  class  shall  acquit  himself  in  his  recita- 
tion— using  figures  or  otherwise  to  mark  degrees  of  merit.  Also,  every  act  of  diso- 
bedience or  violation  of  order,  shall  be  noted ;  and  the  registers  shall  be  at  all  times 
subject  to  the  inspection  of  parents,  trustees,  and  school  committee. 

23.  The  following  shall  be  the  construction  of  teachers'  engagements,  unless  other- 
wise specified  in  the  written  contract.  They  shall  teach  six  hours  every  day,  includ- 
ing the  recess,  and  shall  divide  the  day  into  two  sessions,  with  at  least  one  hour  inter- 
mission. They  shall  teach  every  day  in  the  week,  except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and 
four  weeks  for  a  month ;  and  they  may  dismiss  the  school  on  the  4th  of  July,  on 
Christmas,  and  days  of  public  fast  and  thanksgiving,  and  one  day  out  of  every  month 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  a  Teachers'  Institute,  or  for  visiting  schools. 

PUPILS. 

24.  Good  morals  being  of  the  first  importance,  and  essential  to  their  progress  in  use- 
ful knowledge,  the  pupils  are  strictly  enjoined  to  avoid  all  vulgarity  and  profanity, 
falsehood  and  deceit,  and  every  wicked  and  disgraceful  practice ;  to  conduct  them- 
selves in  a  sober,  orderly  and  decent  manner,  both  in  and  out  of  school;  to  be  diligent 
and  attentive  to  their  studies;  to  treat  each  ether  politely  and  kindly  in  all  their  inter- 
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course  ;  to  respect  and  obey  all  orders  of  their  teachers  in  relation  to  their  conduct  and 
studies,  and  to  be  punctual  and  constant  in  their  daily  attendance. 

25.  Every  pupil  who  shall,  accidetitally  or  otherwise,  injure  any  school  property, 
whether  fences,  gates,  trees  or  shrubs,  or  any  building  or  any  part  thereof;  or  break 
any  window  glass,  or  injure  or  destroy  any  instrument,  apparatus  or  furniture  belong- 
ing to  the  school,  shall  be  liable  to  pay  all  damages. 

26.  Every  pupil  who  shall  any  where,  on  or  around  the  school  premises,  use  or 
write  any  profane  or  unchaste  language,  or  shall  draw  any  obscene  pictures  or  repre- 
sentations, or  cut,  mark,  or  otherwise  intentionally  deface  any  school  furniture  or 
buildings,  or  any  property  whatsoever  belonging  to  the  school  estate,  shall  be  pun- 
ished in  proportion  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  offense,  and  shall  be  liable  to  the 
action  of  the  civil  law. 

27.  No  scholar  of  either  sex  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  any  part  of  the  yard  or 
buildings  appropriated  to  the  other,  without  the  teacher's  permission. 

28.  Smoking  and  chewing  tobacco  in  the  school  house  or  upon  the  school  premises, 
are  strictly  prohibited. 

29.  The  scholars  shall  pass  through  the  streets  on  their  way  to  and  from  school  in 
an  orderly  and  becoming  manner ;  shall  clean  the  mud  and  dirt  from  their  feet  on  en- 
tering the  school  room ;  and  take  their  seats  in  a  quiet  and  respectful  manner,  as  soon 
as  convenient  after  the  first  bell  rings ;  and  shall  take  proper  care  that  their  books, 
desks,  and  the  floor  around  them,  are  kept  clean  and  in  good  order 

30.  It  is  expected  that  all  the  scholars  who  enjoy  the  advantages  of  public  schools, 
will  give  proper  attention  to  the  cleanliness  of  their  persons,  and  the  neatness  and 
decency  of  their  clothes — not  only  for  the  moral  effect  of  the  habit  of  neatness  and 
order,  but  that  the  pupils  may  be  at  all  times  prepared,  both  in  conduct  and  external 
appearance — to  receive  their  friends  and  visitors  in  a  respectable  manner;  and  to  ren- 
der the  school  room  pleasant,  comfortable  and  happy  for  teachers  and  scholars. 

31.  No  scholar  should  try  to  hide  the  misconduct  of  his  schoolfellows,  or  screen  them 
from  justice:  but  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  pupil  who  knows  of  any  bad  conduct, 
or  violation  of  order,  committed  without  the  knowledge  of  the  instructor,  to  the  dis- 
grace and  injury  of  the  school,  to  inform  the  teacher  thereof,  and  to  do  all  in  his  power 
to  discourage  and  discountenance  improper  behavior  in  others,  and  to  assist  the  teacher 
in  restoring  good  order  and  sustaining  the  reputation  of  the  school. 

32.  Every  teacher  shall  keep  a  copy  of  these  rules  and  regulations  posted  up  in  the 
school  room,  and  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  read  aloud  in  school  at  least  once  in  every 
month;  and  in  case  of  any  difficulty  in  carrying  out  these  regulations,  or  in  the  gov- 
ernment and  discipline  of  the  school,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  apply 
immediately  to  the  committee  for  advice  and  direction. 

Note. — The  above  rules  adopted  by  the  School  Committee  of  Smithfield,  include 
nearly  all  the  subjects  upon  which  regulations  will  need  to  be  made  in  country  dis- 
tricts. School  committees  of  other  towns  can  modify  them  to  suit  the  circum- 
stances of  their  schools.  Other  rules  will  be  needed  whenever  there  is  a  division  of 
the  school  into  primary  and  secondary,  or  other  important  deviations  from  the  dis- 
trict system. 
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as  they  are  numbered. 


Accounts  of  committee,  how  kept,  R.  21. 

of  town  treasurer,  R.  6. 
Age  of  admission  should  be  uniform  in  towns,  R.  20. 
Alteration,  of  districts,  see  districts. 
Annulling,  certificate  form  for,  F.  8. 
Appeal,  to  commissioner  in  what  cases,  R.  28,  49,  58. 

if  legal  votes  rejected,  &;c.     R.  40. 

to  be  decided  without  cost,  L.  ^  III,  1"  4. 

decision  of  commissioner  approved  by  judge  to  be  final,  L.  §  XXVII. 

forms  for,  F.  33.  - 

Assessors  of  town.     See  tax. 
Attendance,  average  how  calculated,  R.  53,  14. 

register  to  be  kept  by  teacher,  L.  §  XXI,  R.  53. 

half  of  state  money  to  be  apportioned  according  to  L.  §  V.  1^.  11.- 
Attorney.     See  power  of  attorney. 

Bible,  remarks  on  use  of  in  schools,  R.  55. 
Blackboards,  &c.  may  be  furnished  by  tax,  L.  §  XIII.  ^  3. 
Blind,  provision  for  education  of  R.  60. 
Bond,  form  of  district  treasurer's,  F.  22. 

of  collector's,  F.  23. 
Books,  to  be  recommended  by  commissioner,  L.  §  III,  1^  6. 

to  be  regulated  by  school  committee,  L.  §  V,  1  9,  R.  19. 

to  be  furnished  to  poor  scholars  by  trustees,  L.  §  14,  1"  5. 

sectarian,  should  not  be  admitted.    R.  19. 
Building,  contract,  form  of,  F.  19. 

Certificate,  of  election,  see  warrant, 
of  engagement,  see  engagement, 
of  qualifications  to  teachers,  L.  §  XX  and  ^  III,  H  9. 
by  whom  annulled,  L.  §V,  1  9,  and  §  XX. 
form  of  certificates,  F.  6,  7. 
form  of  annulling,  F.  8. 
given  by  committee,  is  valid  for  one  year  in  the  town,  L.  §  XX.  1"  1. 

by  inspector,  is  valid  for  two  years  in  the  county,  ibid.  IT  2. 

by  commissioner,  is  valid  for  three  years,  ibid, 
subjects  of  and  manner  of  examination,  L.  §  XX,  H  2,  proviso.  R.  16. 
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Clerk  of  town,  see  town  clerk, 
of  district,  see  district  clerk. 

of  committee  may  engage  certain  officers,  L.  §  V.  ^  1. 
Chairman  of  committee  may  engage  certain  officers,  L.  §  V.  ^  1  . 

to  sign  all  official  papers,  ibid. 
Collector,  may  be  appointed  at  annual  or  at  any  meeting,  R.  38.  ; 

see  tax. 

bond  of,  F.  23, 

must  give  bond.     State  laws,  page  304. 
to  collect  rate  bill  like  town  tax.     Act  of  Oct.  1846. 
on  selling  land  should  preserve  evidence  of  advertising, 
form  of  deed  on  sale  for  taxes,  F.  25. 
holds  until  successor  qualified.     Act  of  Oct.  1846. 
Commissioner,  powers  and  duties  of,  L.  §  III. 
to  be  engaged.     See  Constitution. 
to  decide  appeals  without  cost,  L.  §  III,  IF  4,  and  §  XXVII,  see 

appeals, 
to  bring  suits  for  penalties  for  violations  of  law,  L.  §  XXV. 
to  apportion  school  money  inMay,  L.  §  III,  IT  1. 
to  draw  orders  in  favor  of  towns  which  raise  money  and  make  returns, 

L.  §  III,  TI  2,  R.  6  and  7. 
to  prepare  and  distribute  forms,  L.  §  III,  18;  §  V,  IT  12  and  13. 
to  visit  schools  and  make  addresses,  L.  §  III,  IT  5. 
to  recommend  books,  L.  §  III,  IT  6,  R.  19, 
to  establish  teacher's  institutes,  L.  §  III,  1  7. 
to  appoint  county  inspectors,  L.  §  III,  IT  8. 
form  of  appointment  of  inspector,  F.  37. 

to  orant  certificates   to  teachers,   L.  §  III,  1"  9  ;  §  XV  ill,  H  1  ;  § 
.     °  XX,  IT  2. 

to  record  all  decisions,  L.  §  III,  IT  10. 

to  make  printed  report  to  October  session,  L.  §  III,  IT  10. 

term  of  service,  L.  §  1. 

in  case  of  sickness  of,  &c.  substitute  appointed,  L.  §  1,  note. 

may  approve  plans  of  buildings,  L.  §  XIII,  1  3. 

may  relieve  forfeitures.     Act  of  June,  1847. 
Consolidation,  of  school  districts,  L.  §  XI. 
Committee,  when  chosen  and  how  many,  L.  §  IV,  ^  4 ;  R.  8. 

quorum  of.     Act  of  June,  1847. 

vacancies  how  filled.  R.  9, 

who  may  be,  L.  §  IV,  ^  4,  note. 

hold  until  successors  qualified,  ibid. 

to  have  warrant  or  certificate  of  election,  R.  8. 

form  of,  F.  1. 

to  be  engaged  by  whom,  L.  §  V,  H  1,  note,  and  F.  3,  note. 

form  of  engagement  and  certificate,  F.  2,  3. 

will  receive  report  from  town  treasurer  of  unexpended  money,  R.  11. 

to  hold  meetings  at  least  quarterly,  and  when,  L.  §  V,  1  2. 

special  meetings,  how  called,  R.  10,  30. 

should  send  list  of  committee  to  commissioner,  R.  12. 

to  examine  teachers,  L.  §  V,  1  5,  and  §  XX. 

subjects  on  which  teachers  must  be  qualified,  L.  §  aa, 
4  2,  proviso. 
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Committee  to  examine  mode  of  conducting  examination,  R.  16. 
form  of  certificate  to  teacher,  F.  6. 
to  annul  certificates  they  have  given  if  necessary,  L.  §  V,  TF  5  and  6. 
form  for  annulling,  F.  8. 

remarks  on  annulling  certificates,  R.  17,  and  F.  8,  note, 
to  make  rules  and  regulations,  L.  §  V.  ^  9. 
forms  for  regulations,  F.  39. 

to  prescribe  books  and  modes  of  instruction,  R.  19,  L.  §  V,  "[[  9. 
to  lay  off  school  districts,  L.  §  V,  *1[  3,  and  Act  of  Oct.  1846. 
remarks  on  manner  and  principles  on  which  they  should  be  laid  out, 

R.  13. 
altering  bounds  of  old  districts,  and  apportioning  property,  L.  §  XL 

R.  13. 
may  form  joint  district  with  district  in  another  town,  L.  §  XIX,  R.  14, 

and  Act  of  June,  1846,  §  1. 
form  of  vote,  F.  35. 

to  locate  all  school-houses,  L.  §  V,  If  4. 
remarks  on  locating  school-houses,  R.  15. 
to  fill  vacancies  in  committee  or  trustees,  L.  §  V,  T[  10. 
form  of  vote  to  fill  vacancy,  F.  10. 

to  make  reports  to  the  commissioner  on  or  before  1st  July,  L.   §  V, 
113. 
"  "       to  the  town  at  the  annual  meeting,  ibid, 

to  suspend  or  expel  scholars,  L.  §  V,  1  8. 
to  visit  schools  how  often,  L.  §  V,  1  7. 
may  employ  person  to  visit  schools.     Act  of  June,  1847. 
remarks  on  duty  of  visiting,  R.  18. 
subjects  for  enquiry  when  visiting,  R.  18. 

duty  of  committee  where  town  is  not  divided  into  districts,  L.  §  YI, 

and  §  IV,  1  2. 
"  "  when  a  district  devolves  care  of  school  on  them, 

L.  §  XVI. 
"  "  when  a  district  neglects  to  keep  a  school,  L.  § 

XVI. 
may   let   scholars  attend   schools  in  otler  districts  or  towns,  L.  § 

XXIV. 
to  apportion  school  money  early  and  how,  L.  §  V,  H  11,  R.  21. 
may  divide  money  if  town  does  not,  R.  2. 
to  draw  orders  to  pay  teachers  in  favor  of  districts  which  have  made 

returns,  L.  §  V,  1  12. 
form  of  order  on  town  treasurer,  F.  32. 
as  to  records,  see  records, 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  R.  60. 
Contract  with  a  teacher,  F.  9. 
Corporations,  school  districts  to  be,  L.  §  X,  and  §  XIII. 

for  libraries  and  schools.     Act  of  June,  1847. 
Council,  see  town  council. 
County  Inspector,  see  inspector. 
Deaf  and  dumb,  provision  for,  education  of,  R.  60. 
Debts  and  damages,  how  recovered  of  district,  R.  45 
Deed,  from  school  district,  F.  31. 

power  of  attorney  from  district  to  execute,  F.  30. 
to  a  school  district,  F.  27. 
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Deed  from  collector  of  taxes,  lorm  of,  F.  25. 

District  Clerk  should  be  engaged,  R.  49,  and  F.  5,  note.  | 

may  engage  all  district  officers.     Act  of  Jan.  1847. 

form  of  engagement,  &c.  F.  5. 

may  be  engaged  by  moderator,  R.  38. 

holds  until  successor  qualified.     Act  of  Oct.  1846. 

should  record  negatived  as  well  as  adopted  propositions,  R.  49. 

should  record  bounds  of  district  in  his  record  book,  L.  §  X. 

should  read  minutes  of  records  in  open  meeting,  R.  49. 

see  records  and  tax. 
District  Treasurer  should  have  warrant  and  be  engaged,  R.  50. 

forms  of  F.  4  and  5. 

bond  of  F.  22. 

must  give  bond.     Digest  page  304. 

holds  until  successor  qualified.     Act  of  Oct.  1846. 

warrant  to  collector,  F.  24. 
District  Boundaries,  to  be  fixed  by  school  committee,  L.  §  V,  Tj  3. 
R.  13. 

on  what  principles  should  be  laid  out,  R.   13. 

when  bounds  are  altered  or  district  divided,  property  to  be  appor- 
tioned, L.  §  XI,  and  R.  13. 
Districts,  notice  of  meetings,  see  notice. 

inhabitants  may  be  witnesses.     Act  of  Oct.  1846. 

may  organize  at  any  time  on  notice  given  by  school  committee,  L. 
§  XII,  1  2,  note,  and  Act  of  Oct.  1846,  ^  13. 

annual  meeting,  when,  L.  §  XII,  T[  2. 

may  appoint  moderator,  L.  §  XII.  TI  8. 
trustees,  L.  §  XIII,  1  7. 
clerk  and  other  officers,  L.  §  XII,  1"  8. 

officers  must  be  qualified  electors.     Constitution.  R.  37. 

must  require  bond  from  treasurer.     State  laws,  page  304. 
\        remarks  on  powers  of,  R.  37. 

quorum  of  district  meeting,  R.  42. 

may  devolve  care  of  sckool  on  town  committee,  L.  §  XVI,  R.  24. 

if  do  not  organise,  committee  may  provide  school,  L.  §  XVI,  R.  25. 

may  fix  rates  of  tuition  and  incidental  expenses,  L.  §  XIII,  IF  6,  R.  41. 

may  authorize  trustees  to  fix  rate,  R.  41,  F.  15. 

cannot  keep  scholar  from  school  on  account  of  poverty,  L.  §  XXIII. 

should  exempt  the  poor  from  assessment,  R.  41. 

school  houses  may  be  built  by  town,  R.  3. 

"  "       may  be  built  by  district  tax,  R.  46. 

may  raise  money  by  tax,  for  all  school  purposes.     See  tax. 

may  provide   maps,  blackboard,  school  library,  clock,  and  append- 
ages, by  tax,  L.  §  XIII,  TI  4  and  6,  R\  46, 

must  have  plan  of  school-house  and  amount  of  tax  approved  by  com- 
mittee or  commissioner,  L.  §  XIII,  H  3  and  6. 
remarks  on  this  provision,  R.  15. 

may  prescribe  mode  of  notifying  its  own  meetings,  L.  §  XII,  T  6. 

form  of  such  a  vote,  F.  6. 

must  make  returns  in  order  to  obtain  money,  L.  §  V,  ^  12. 

must  keep  the  school  in  a  house  approved  by  the  committee,  L.  §  V, 
fl  12. 
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Districts  must  execute  leases,  deeds  and  contracts  by  attorney.     See 
forms. 

may  adopt  a  seal,  F.  36. 

debts  from,  how  recovered,  R.  45. 

when  can  rescind  vote,  R.  44. 

forms  of  votes,  see  forms. 

inhabitants  of,  may  be  witnesses.     R.  38. 
Districts  Joint  in  adjoining  towns,  how  formed,  L.  §  XIX,  R.   14.  48. 
and  Act  of  June,  1846,  §  1. 

meeting,  how  called,  L.  §  XIX,  IT  2. 

may  prescribe  mode  of  notifying  their  meetings,  ib. 

vote  of  committee  to  form,  F.  35. 

money  how  apportioned  to,  R.  14. 

average  attendance  in,  R.  14. 
Disturbing  school,  how  punished.     R.  57.  J 

Division  of  Districts,  property,  how  divided,  L.  §  XI,  R.  13. 
Dumb,  provisions  for  education  of,  R.  60. 

Election  of  school  committee,  L.  §  IV,  IT  4.  R.  8. 
who  may  be  committeemen,  ib. 
chairman  and  clerk  of  committee,  L.  §  V,  IT  1. 
sub-committee  to  examine  teachers,  L.  §  V,  IT  5. 
trustees  of  districts,  L.  §  XIII,  IT  7. 

moderator,  clerk,  and  other  officers,  L.  §  XII,  IT  8,  and  §  XIII,  IT  8. 
Engagement,  form  for  committee,  F.  2  and  3. 

trustees,  F.  5. 

clerk,  treasurer,  collector,  &c.  F.  5. 
of  committee,  before  whom  taken,  L.  §  V,  IT  1,  F.  3,  note, 
trustee,  "  "  "     L.  §  XIV,  note,  F.  5,  note, 

clerk,  treasurer,  and  collector,  before  whom  taken,  F.  5,  note 
Examination  by  committee,  see  school  committee. 

by  inspector,  L.  §  III,  IT  8,  and  §  XX,  and  §  XVIII. 
manner  of  conducting,  R.  16. 
see  certificate  and  teacher. 

teacher  of  secondary  school  to  be  examined  by  inspector,  L.  §  XVIII. 
Exemptions  from  taxes,  see  tax. 

poor  exempt  from  rate-bills,  R.  41. 

Fines  and  forfeitures,  see  penalty. 

Forms  of  certificate  or  warrant  of  election  of  committee,  F.  1. 

of  engagement  of  do.  F.  2. 

certificate  of  engagement  of  do.  F.  3. 

warrant  of  election  of  trustees,  F.  4. 

engagement  of  trustee,  clerk,  collector  and  treasurer,  F.  5. 

certificates  to  teachers,  from  committee,  F.  6. 

from  inspector,  F.  7. 

annulling  certificate,  F.  8. 

contract  with  a  teacher,  F.  9. 

vote  of  committee  to  fill  vacancy,  F.  10. 

notice  of  the  1st  meeting  of  a  district,  F.  1 1. 
annual  or  special  meeting,  F.  12. 

application  to  trustees  for  special  meeting,  F.  13. 
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Forms  commencement  of  district  records,  F.  14. 

choice  of  officers,  &c.  F.  15. 

vote  authorizing  trustees  to  fix  rates,  F.  15. 

vote  prescribing  mode  of  notifying  meetings,  F.  16. 

vote  to  devolve  care  of  district  school  on  town  committee,  F.  17. 

pow^er  of  attorney  to  execute  building  contract,  F.  18. 

vote  of  district  to  build,  F.  18. 

contract  to  build  and  specifications,  F.  19. 

vote  of  district  to  lay  a  tax,  F.  20. 

tax-bill,  F.  21. 

bond  of  treasurer,  F.  22. 

bond  of  collector,  F.  23. 

warrant  to  collect  tax,  F.  24. 

tax  collector's  deed  of  land,  F.  25. 

rate-bill  for  tuition,  F.  26. 

deed  to  a  district,  F.  29. 

lease  to  a  district,  F.  27. 

power  of  attorney  to  take  a  lease,  F.  28. 

"  "         to  sell  districts  land,  F.  30. 

deed  from  a  school  district,  F.  31. 

order  for  money,  F.  32. 

notice  of  appeal,  F.  33. 

vote  of  district  to  establish  secondary  school,  F.  34. 

vote  of  committee  to  form  joint  district,  F.  35. 
"  "         to  adopt  a  seal,   F.  36. 

report  from  district  to  school  committee,  F.  38. 

appointment  of  a  county  inspector,  F.  37. 

specimens  of  rules  and  regulations,  F.  39. 

town  treasurer's  certificate  to  obtain  town's  portion  of  money,  R.  7. 
Fuel,  how  provided,  R.  46. 

General  treasurer.     See  Treasurer  General. 
Gradation  of  Schools,  provided  for,  L.  §  IV,  51  2,  R.  27. 
any  district  may  establish  schools  of  different  grades,  ibid, 
any  two   districts   may  join   to  establish   a  secondary  school,    L. 
§  XVIII. 
Indians  in  Charlestown,   L.  §  XXII. 
Inspector,  to  be  appointed  for  each  county,  L.  §  III,  1^  8. 
form  of  appointment  of,  F.  37. 

his  certificates  to  be  good  for  two  years,  L.  §  XX,  JI  2. 
"  "  "       good  for  three  years,  if  coimtersigned  by  com- 

missioner, ib. 
certificate  may  be  annulled,  ib. 
Interrupting  school,  how  punished,  R.  57. 

Joint  Districts,  see  districts  joint. 

Judge  may  engage  any  officer.     Act  of  Oct.  1846. 

of  Supreme  Court.    See  appeal. 
Justice  of  peace  may  engage  any  officer.    Digest,  p.  104,  §  5. 

cannot  act  out  of  his  own  town,  ibid. 

Lease  of  Lot  to  School  District,  form  of,  F.  28. 

power  of  attorney  from  a  district  to  execute  the  lease,  29. 
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Library,  may  be  provided  by  town  tax  for  schools,  L.  §  VII.  R.  5. 

may  be  provided  by  district  tax,  L.  §  XIII,  IT  4  and  6. 

voluntary  incorporations  for.     Act  of  June,  1847. 
Local  Acts,  what  ones  repealed  by  new  law,  R.  59. 
Location  of  School  Houses,  to  be  made  by  school  committee,  L.  §  V, 
114. 

remarks  on,  R.  15. 

Map  of  State,  R.  56. 

Maps,  district  may  purchase,  R.  46. 

Meetings,  of  school  committee,  when,  L.  §  V,  IT  2. 

quorum  of.     Act  of  June,  1847. 

special,  how  called,  R.  10,  30. 

of  districts,  when,  L.  §  XII. 

quorum  of,  R.  42. 

special  meeting  of  districts,  L.  §  XII,  ^  3. 

form  of  application  for  special  meeting,  F.  13. 

for  organizing  districts,  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  committee,  L. 
§  XII,  IT  2,  and  Act  of  Oct.  1846. 

of  joint  districts,  how  called,  L.  §  XIX,  IT  2. 

see  notice. 

religious,  in  school-house.    R.  47. 
Misconduct  of  Scholars,  may  be  expelled  for,  L.  §  V,  T  8. 
Moderator  elected  for  each  meeting,  R.  38,  L.  XII.  ^  8. 

may  be  engaged  by  clerk,  R.  38. 

need  not  be  engaoed.     Act  of  Jan.  1847. 

refusing  to  put  questions  to  vote,  R.  38. 
Money,  how  apportioned  to  towns,  L.  §  V,  IT  1. 

condition  of  towns  receiving  from  State,  L.  §  III,  IT  2 — §  IV,  IT  3 — 
§  V,  IT  13,  and  R.  1  and  7. 

how  apportioned  and  paid  out  to  districts,  L.  §  V,  IT  11  and  12.  R.  19. 

form  of  order  for,  F.  32. 

New  Testament,  see  Bible. 

Notary  may  engage  any  officer.     Digest,  page  88. 
Notice,  form  for  meeting  for  organization,  F.  11. 
annual  or  special  meeting,  F.  12. 
vote  of  district  prescribing  manner  of  notice,  F.  16. 
all  notices  issued  by  committee  must  be  signed  by  chairman,  L.  §  V, 

IT  1,  R.  26. 
remarks  on  notices,  and  preserving  evidence  of  them,  R.  38,  49. 

Oath,  see  engagement. 

Orders,  on  town  treasurer  for  money,  form  of,  F  32. 
on  general  treasurer,  how  procured,  R.  6  and  7. 
of  committee  and  official  papers,  to  be  signed  by  chairman,  L.  §  V, 
IT  1,  R.  26. 
Organization,  districts  may  organize  at  anytime,  L.  §  XII,  ^  2,  note, 
and  Act  of  Oct.  1846,  §  13. 
remarks  on  manner  of  proceeding,  R.  38. 
see  districts. 

Penalty  for  disturbing  school,  R.  57. 

for  misappropriating  money,  L.  §  XXV. 

for  violating  school  laws.     Act  of  Oct.  1846. 
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Penalties  under  school  act,  how  collected,  L.  §  XXV. 
Poor  Scholars,  not  to  be  excluded  from  schools,  L.  §  XXIII. 

should  be  exempted  from  assessment,  R.  41. 
Power  of  Attorney  from  district,  to  sign  a  deed  of  district's  land,  F.  30 

take  a  lease  to  the  district,  F.  29. 

make  a  building  contract,  F.  18. 

Qualification,  of  teachers,  see  examination  and  teachers. 

voters,  see  voters. 
Quorum,  of  school  committee,  L.  §  V,  IT  2,  and  Act  of  June,  1847. 
district  meeting,  R.  42. 

Rate  Bill,  for  tuition,  fuel,  and  incidental  expenses,  L.  §  XIII,  IT  6, 
and  note. 

form  of,  F.  26. 

rate  of  tuition  not  to  exceed  one  dollar,  L.  §  XIII,  ^  6. 
to  be  approved  by  committee,  ib. 

to  be  collected  like  town  tax.     Act  of  Oct.  1846. 

in  some  cases  may  amount  to  $2.     Act  of  June,  1847. 
Reconsideration  of  vote,  when  allowed,  R.  44. 
Records  of  decisions,  to  be  kept  by  commissioner,  L.  §  III,  Tf  10. 

of  bounds  of  districts  and  alterations,  to  be  kept  by  town  clerk,  L. 
§  VIII,  and  §  X. 

of  school  proceedings,  to  be  kept  by  town  clerk,  in  separate  book,  L. 
§VIII.  ^ 

of  school  committee,  how  should  be  kept,  R.  28. 

of  districts,  how  should  be  kept,  R.  49,  F.  14,  15. 

minutes  of  proceedings  should  be  read  in  open  meeting,  R.  28  and  49, 

forms  of,  F.  14,  15.  -  Ij 

Refusal  to  serve,  R.  39.  ■ 

Register,  to  be  kept,  L.  §  XXI,  R.  53,  I 

Registry,  tax  may  be  divided  as  town  directs,  L.  §  V,  IT  11,  R.  2. 
Regulations  concerning  books,  attendance,  &c.  to  be  made  by  com  m  t 
tee,  L.  §  V,  IT  9,  R.  20. 

forms  for,  F.  39. 
Religious  meetings  in  school-house,  R.  47.  ' 

Repairs  may  be  made  by  tax,  L.  §  XIII,  IT  3  and  6. 

must  be  approved  by  committee  or  commissioner,  L.  §  XIII,  IT  3. 

reasons  of  this  restriction,  R.  15. 
Rent,  district  may  tax  for,   R.  46, 
Report  of  commissioner  to  assembly,  L.  §  III.  IT  10. 

forms  for,  to  be  prescribed  by  commissioner,  L.  §  III,  IF  3,  §  V,  TT 12 
and  13. 

of  trustees  to  be  made  to  committee,  L.  §  V,  IT  12,  §  XIV,  IT  7,  R.  36. 

teacher  should  give  information  to  trustees,  R.  31,  54. 

form  of  report  from  trustees  of  districts,  F.  38. 

committee  to  report  to  commissioner,  on  or  before  July  1st,  L.  6  V, 
IT  13. 

committee  to  report  to  town,  at  annual  town  meeting,  ib. 
Repeal,  former  laws  how  far  repealed,  R.  46  and  59. 
Residence,  how  long  in  district  to  vote,  R.  43. 

as  to  paying  taxes,  F.  20,  note. 
Resignation  need  not  be  in  writing,  R.  39. 
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Rules,  see  regulations. 

Scholars,  maybe  suspended  or  expelled  by  committee,  L.  §  V,  IT  8. 

teacher  may  be  empowered  by  rule  to  suspend  temporarily,  L.  §  V 
IT  8,  note. 

poor,  cannot  be  excluded  from  school,  L.  §  XXIII. 

age  of  admission  may  be  fixed  by  committee,  L.  §  V,  IT  9. 

should  be  uniform  in  town,  R.  20. 
School  Books,  see  books. 

Committees,  see  committee. 

Districts,  see  districts. 

Libraries,  see  libraries. 
Schools,  must  be  kept  in  a  house  or  room  approved  by  committee,  L.  §  V, 
IT.  12.  R.  15. 

in  district  not  organized  may  be  kept  by   committee  or  agent,  L. 
§  XVI. 

disturbance  of,  how  punished,  R.  57. 
School-house,  plans  of  must  be  approved  by  commissioner  or  committee, 
L.  §  XIII,  ^  3,  R.  46,  15. 

use  of  school-house  for  meetings  or  other  purposes,  R.  47. 

may  be  built  by  town,  by  town  tax,  R.  2. 

power  of  district  to  build,  R.  46.  _^ 

to  be  located  by  school  committee,  L.  §  5,  IT  4. 

principles  on  which  should  be  located,  R.  15. 

form  of  vote  to  build,  F.  18. 

all  votes  to  build  should  be  under  the  new  law,  R.  46,  59. 

power  of  attorney  to  make  contract,  &c.  F.  18. 

form  of  a  building  contract,  F.  19. 
Seal  of  district,  what  will  be,  F.  36,  note.  ,     ^ 

form  of  vote  to  adopt  one,  F.  36.  i 

^Secondary  Schools,  see  gradation. 
Senator  may  engage  any  officers.     Act  of  Oct.  1845. 
Studies,  see  books. 

Sub-committee,  may  be  appointed  to  examine  teachers,  L.  §  V,  T^  5. 
Supreme  Court,  judge  of,  approving  commissioner's  decision,  final,  L. 

§  XXVII. 
Tax,  for  what  purpose  towns  may  tax,  see  towns. 

for  what  district  may  tax,  L.  XIII,  IT  3,  4  and  6,  R.  46. 

to  be  levied  according  to  town  assessment,  L.  §  XV,  IT  1. 

how  assessed  when  taxed  with  property  out  the  district,  L.  §  XV, 
112. 

to  be  collected  like  town  tax,  L.  §  XIII,  IT  8,  F.  20,  note. 

tax  and  plans  to  be   approved  by  committee  or  commissioner,  L.  § 
XllI,  IT  3  and  6. 

reasons  for  this  restriction,  R.  15. 

in  joint  district  to  be  approved  by  committees  of  both  towns,  R,  §  XIX, 
114. 

school-house  act  in  state  digest  is  now  repealed,  R.  46. 

treasurer's  warrant,  form  of,  F.  24. 

collector's  bond,  form  of,  F.  23. 

vote  to  lay  a  tax,  form  of,  F.  20. 

summary  of  the  statute  law  relating  to  collection  of  taxes,  F.  20,  note. 
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Tax,  tax  and  rate  bills  to  be  made  out  by  trustees,  L.  §  XIV,  IT  6. 
Teacher,  what  qualifications  required  for,  L.  §  XX,  TT  2,  proviso,  R.  16. 

to  be  examined  by  committee  or  inspector,  L.  §  XX. 

of  secondary  school  to  be  examined  by  inspector,  L.  §  XVIII. 

must  be  employed  by  trustees,  R.  31. 

may  be  by  committee  in  case,  L.  §  VI.  XVI.  note  XVII.  IV.  ^  2. 

forms  of  certificate,  F.  6,  7. 

certificate  may  be  annulled.  L.  §  XX. 

to  keep  register  and  make  returns,  L.  §  XXI,  R.  31,  53. 

form  of  contract  with  trustees,  F.  9. 

remarks  on  duties  of,  R.  52. 

should  attend  teacher's  institute,  R.  34. 

how  to  calculate  average  attendance,  R.  53. 

may  suspend  scholars  temporarily,  if  allowed  by  rules,  L.  §  V,  IT  8. 

institutes  and  teacher's  meetings,  L.  §  III.  IT  7,  R.  34. 

remarks  on  using  bible  in  schools,  R.  55. 

penalty  for  disturbing  his  school,  R.  57. 

should  inform  committee  when  school  begins. 
Teacher's  money,  what  designated,  L.  §  V,  IT  11. 
Testament,  see  Bible. 

Towns,  to  raise  one-third  as  much  money  as  they  receive  from  state,  L 
§IV,  113,  R.  1. 

may  establish  town  school  library  by  tax,  L.  §  VII,  R.  5 

may  maintain  schools  by  town  tax,  L.  §  IV,  ff  2,  R.  3. 

may  build  school-houses  by  town  tax,  L.  §  XVII,  R.  3. 

may  direct  how  money  they  raise  shall  be  expended,  R.  2. 

should  compensate  one  of  committee  for  visiting,  R.  4, 
Town  clerk,  to  record  all  school  proceedings  in  separate  book,  L.  §  VIII. 

to  record  all  district  boundaries  and  alterations  of  them,  L.  §  X. 

to  distribute  school  blanks  sent  to  him,  L.  §  VIII. 

to  furnish  school  committee  a  warrant  of  election,  R.  8,  F.  1. 

may  engage  any  officers.     Act  of  Oct.  1846. 
Town  treasurer,  to  keep   separate  account  of  all  school  moneys,  L. 

to  furnish  account  to  committee  on  their  election,  ibid. 

to  apply  to  commissioner  for  State  money,  L.  §  IX,  R.  6. 

form  of  certificate  to  obtain  it,  R.  7. 

should  keep  it  safely,  and  if  possible  at  interest,  R.  6.         ^ 

to  pay  out  to  order  of  committee,  L.  §  IX. 

form  of  committee's  order,  F.  32. 
Town  Council  may  fill  vacancies  in  case,  R.  9. 

Treasurer  general,  to  pay  commissioner's  orders,  L.  §  II, — §  III,  IT  2. 
Treasurer  town,  see  town  treasurer. 
Treasurer  of  District,  see  district  treasurer. 
Trustees,  one  or  three  may  be  elected,  L.  §  XIII,  %  7. 

hold  until  sucessor  qualified.     Act  of  Oct.  1846,  ^4. 

vacancy,  how  filled.  R.  29. 

meetings  of  trustees,  how  called.  R.  30. 

form  of  warrant  or  certificate  of  election,  F.  4. 

certificate  of  engagement,  F.  5. 

remarks  on  duties  of,  R.  31.  * 

to  employ  teacher,  L.  <^  XIV,  IT  3,  R.  31.  ^ 
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Trustees  to  employ  no  one  unless  examined,  L.  §  XX,  R.  31. 

form  of  contract  with  teacher,  F.  9. 

to  make  returns  to  school  committee,   L.  §  V,  IT  11  and  12,  §  XIV. 
1[7. 

form  of  returns,  F.  38, 

to  certify  that  "  teacher's  money"  has  been  rightly  expended,  R.  36. 

to  have  custody  of  school-house,  L.  §  XIV,  IT  1. 

duty  to  visit  the  schools,  L.  §  XIV,  IT  4. 

should  see   that  teacher  keeps  register  and  accounts,  R.  41,  L.  § 
XXI. 

subjects  for  inquiry  when  visiting  school,  R.   18. 

may  let  scholars  attend  school  in  other  districts,  L.  §  XXIV. 

should  exempt  poor  scholars  from  assessments,  R.  41. 

should  supply  poor  scholars  with  books,  L.  §  XIV,  ^  5. 

should  encourage  teachers  to  attend  institutes,  R.  34. 

to  notify  district  meetings,  see  notice. 
Vacancy  in  committee,  how  filled.  R.  9. 

in  trustees,  R.  29. 

in  other  district  officers,  R.  39. 
Visiting  Schools,  duty  of,  R.  18,  32. 

subjects  of  inquiry  on,  R.  18. 
Vote  of  district,  when  can  be  rescinded,  R.  44. 

form  of  heading  of,  F.  14. 

to  elect  officers,  F.  15. 

authorizing  trustees  to  fix  tax  rates,  F.  15,  R.  41. 

prescribing  mode  of  notifying  meetings,  F.  16. 

to  build  or  repair  school-house,  &.C.,  F.  18. 

to  lay  a  tax,  F.  20. 

to  devolve  care  of  school  on  committee,  F.  17. 

to  appoint  agent  and  attorney  to  sign  a  deed,  F.  30. 
•'  "         to  take  a  lease,  F.  29. 

"  "         to  make   a  building  contract,  F.  18. 

adopting  a  seal,  F.  36. 

to  form  a  secondary  district,  F.  34. 
Voters,  who  are  in  ordinary  questions,  see  constitution  and  election law'S. 

who  are  on  laying  taxes  or  expending  money,  see  proviso  to  art.  2, 
§  II,  of  the  State  constitution. 

question  of  residence  in  district,  R.  43. 

lawful  vote  rejected,  appeal  R.  40. 
Votes,  negative  as  well  as  affirmative,  should  be  recorded,  R.  28,  49. 

Warden,  may  engage  officers  in  some  cases,  L.  ^  V,  note. 
Warrant,  or  certificate  of  election  of  committee,  F.  1. 

of  trustees,  F.  4. 

of  treasurer,  collector,  &c.  F.  4. 

for  collecting  tax,    F.  24. 
Witnesses,  inhabitants  of  district  may  be.     Act  of  October,   1846,  R. 

38. 
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PROGRESS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
We  shall  devote  this  number  of  the  Journal  to  a  notice  of  such  official 
documents  as  have  been  forwarded   to  us,  during  the  year,  and   which 
throw  light  on  the  progress  of  education  in  the  United  States. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Prize  Essay  on  the  JVecessity  and  Means  of  Improving  the  Common  Schools  of  Con- 
tiecticui.  [By  Prof.  A^oah  Porter,  Jr.,  Yale  College.']  Hartford:  Case,  Tiffany 
&  Co.,  1847. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  \_Hon.  Seth  P.  Beers']  of  Common  Schools  of 
Connecticut,  for  1847. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  School  Fund,  for  1847. 

Reports  and  Pamphlets  on  the  Plan  of  a  Public  High  School  in  the  First  School  So- 
ciety of  Hartford. 

Connecticut  School  .Manual,  Edited  by  Rev.  Merrill  Richardson.  T^ol.  I,  from 
January  1,  1840,  to  December  1847.  Published  Monthly  by  Case,  Tiffar.y  &  Co., 
Hartford  :  Terms,  50  cents  per  annum. 

Report  of  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  of  Education  on  the  EstaMishment  of 
Schools  for  Teachers,  made  to  the  General  Assembly,  May  Session,  1847. 

Report  of  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  of  Education  on  Schools  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Arts.     General  Assembly,  May  Session,  1847. 

These  documents  show  a  healthful  state  of  feeling  in  Connecticut,  and 
are  the  first  fruits  of  the  efforts  recently  put  forth  to  place  Connecticut 
again  in  the  front  rank  of  states  which  are  aiming  to  make  the  Common 
Schools  common  in  their  original  and  true  acceptation — common  because 
good  enough  for  the  best  and  cheap  enough  for  the  poorest. 

The  Report  of  the  Superintendent  brings  distinctly  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  legislature  the  low  condition  of  the  common  schools  in  many 
particulars,  as  presented  in  the  official  communications  of  committees 
who  are  personally  acquainted  with  the  facts  which  they  state.  These 
communications  are  arranged  in  the  appendix  under  appropriate  heads, 
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SO  that  testimonies  from  different  towns  in  the  state  are  brought  to  bear 
on  a  given  subject  of  inquiry.  The  suj'erintendent  also  urges  with  di- 
rectness and  clearness  ihe  necessity  of  doing  something  more  than  is  yet 
done  for  the  improvement  of  school  houses,  the  better  supervision  of  the 
schools,  and  the  education  of  teachers  by  means  of  a  Normal  School  and 
Teachers'  Institutes. 

"The  plan  of  a  Normal  School  or  Teachers'  Seminary  embraces  a 
thorough  course  of  instruction  iu  the  studies  pursued  in  common  schools 
under  competent  teachers,  with  reference  to  teaching  the  same  thing  to 
others.  This  last  includes  the  art  of  teachingr,  or  a  kuowledae  of  human 
nature  and  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  the  order  in  which  its  several 
faculties  should  be  called  into  exercise ;  of  the  best  motives  by  which 
good  habits  of  study  can  be  cultivated  in  the  young  ;  of  the  arrangement 
and  classification  of  scholars,  and  of  the  best  means  and  appliances  for 
securing  obedience  and  order,  and  fur  keeping  alive  an  interest  in  the 
daily  exercises  of  the  school.  To  accomplish  these  things  thoroughly 
there  must  be  all  the  necessary  apparatus  for  illustration  and  experiuient 
in  reference  to  the  studies  pursued,  and  a  model  school  where  the  future 
teacher  may,  as  it  were,  serve  an  apprenticeship  in  the  workshop  of 
education.  The  Normal  School  should  do  for  the  teacher  what  the  di- 
rections of  the  master-workuian,  and  the  usual  term  and  duties  of  ap- 
prenticeship do  for  tlie  future  mechanic;  and  the  law  school,  or  the  med- 
ical school,  or  the  theological  seminary,  does  for  the  professions  of  law, 
medicine  or  theology.  It  should  give  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  is 
to  be  done,  and  the  practical  skill  how  to  do  it.  We  have  teachers  who 
have  acquired  this  knowledge  and  skill,  but  in  too  many  instances  they 
have  acquired  the  same  by  experience  and  experiments  in  the  school- 
roon),  at  the  expense  of  tiuie  lost,  tempers  ruined,  and  minds  distorted, 
of  the  children  of  the  State.  The  Normal  School  affords  an  opportunity 
to  such  persons  as  have  the  requisite  natural  qualifications,  of  acquiring 
the  knowledge  necessary  for  the  highest  success,  without  subjecting  the 
schools  to  the  ruinous  waste  of  time  and  mind  to  which  they  are  now 
exposed." 

Afier  a  brief  notice  of  the  successive  steps  in  the  history  of  the  Nor- 
mal Schools  in  Massachusets  and  New  York,  the  Superintendent  con- 
cludes thus. 

"  Surely  Connecticut,  which  was  the  first  seriously  to  agitate  the  sub- 
ject, ought  not  to  be  the  last  to  avail  herself  of  the  wise  suggestions  of 
her  own  citizens,  and  the  experience  of  two  such  States  as  New  York 
and  Massachusetts.  If  the  legislature  would  pledge  the  means  to  sustain 
the  annual  expense  of  one  such  school  on  an  economical  scale,  for  a  pe- 
riod lono-  enough  to  give  the  institution  a  fair  trial,  it  is  believed  that 
tbere  are  towns  in  which  it  s''.ould  be  located,  or  individuals,  ready  to 
provide  the  necessary  buildings,  furniture  and  apparatus." 

We  shall  publish  the  Prize  Essay  entire,  because  it  indicates  clearly 
and  eloquently  the  direction  in  which  the  friends  of  school  improvements 
should  push  their  efforts  under  similar  circumstances. 


FRIZE  ESSAY 


ON   THE   NECESSITY  AND   MEANS    OF    IMPROVING   THE   COMMON   SCHOOLS 

OF    CONNECTICUT. 


There  was  a  time  when  the  Common  Schools  of  Connecticut 
were  esteemed  the  best  in  the  world,  and  when  Connecticut,  on 
account  of  her  system  of  public  education,  was  the  brightest  spot  in 
all  Christendom.  Connecticut  gave  to  the  world  the  first  example  of  a 
government  providing  a  munificent  fund  for  the  education  of  every  child 
within  its  limits,  and  of  securing  the  benefits  of  this  provision  equally 
and  forever  to  the  humblest  as  well  as  to  the  highest,  to  the  poorest 
as  well  as  to  the  richest.  She  connected  with  this  fund  a  system  of 
general  and  minute  supervision,  good  for  its  time,  to  preserve  the  fund 
from  abuse  and  misapplication,  and  to  give  thoroughness  and  efficiency 
to  its  actual  workings.  It  was  a  system  suited  to  the  state  of  society 
then  existing — to  the  staid  and  sober  habits  of  the  people.  It  answered 
in  a  good  measure,  its  design.  It  made  teachers  and  parents  both 
feel  their  responsibility. 

The  results  of  this  school  system,  were  great  and  good.  Every 
hamlet  in  Connecticut  of  no  more  than  twenty  houses,  whether  spread 
out  upon  the  plain,  or  crowded  into  the  valley,  whether  sprinkled 
along  the  sloping  hill-side,  or  wedged  in  among  the  brown  rocks  of 
some  wild  ravine,  could  show  its  district  school-house,  which  was 
regularly  opened  for  many  months  in  the  year.  There  was  hardly  to 
be  known  the  son  or  daughter  of  Connecticut,  who  could  not  read  and 
write.  It  was  the  rarest  of  all  things  to  see  one  who  had  not  received 
a  good  elementary  education. 

This  was  reported  to  the  honor  of  Connecticut  throughout  the 
Christian  world.  The  lover  of  his  race,  who  had  been  rewarded  for 
his  zeal  for  the  elevation  of  his  countrymen,  by  a  life-lease  in  a 
Prussian  or  Austrian  dungeon,  saw  hi.s  prison  wall  all  light  about 
him  when  he  thought  of  the  one  government  in  the  world  that  had 
provided  efficiently  for  the  education  of  the  humblest  child,  and 
gathered  hope  for  the  time,  when  his  government  and  all  governments 
should  do  the  same.  The  surly  and  prejudiced  Englishman,  when 
he  had  said  all  the  hard  things  that  he  could  think  of  about  America 
and  the  Yankees,  could  alwavs  be  floored  by  one  argument,  and  that 
was  the  Connecticut  School  Fund  contrasted  with  the  national  debt 
of  Great  Britain.     In  our  own  Union,  the  other  states  were  reproveJ 
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for  their  negligence,  and  spurred  on  to  their  duty  by  the  example  of 
what  Connecticut  had  been  the  first  to  perform.  The  emigrant 
mother  in  Vermont  or  Western  New  York,  as  she  looked  around  upon 
her  untaught  boys  and  girls,  sighed  for  the  schools  of  Connecticut  and 
was  ready  to  exchange  the  rich  fields  that  were  beginning  to  look  so 
luxuriant  about  her,  for  the  most  rocky  farm  within  the  limits  of  a 
Connecticut  school  district. 

But  within  the  last  twenty  years  a  change  in  all  these  respects  has 
taken  place.  Connecticut  no  longer  holds  the  same  high  position 
which  she  once  did.  Austria  and  Prussia  have  provided  their  subjects 
with  an  efficient  and  successful  Common  School  system.  Other 
governments  in  Europe  are  slowly  awaking  to  their  duty  and  interest 
in  respect  to  the  same  high  matter.  Despotism  even  is  striving  to 
make  peace  with  its  wronged  and  outraged  subjects,  by  giving,  in 
return  for  the  civil  rights  which  it  withholds,  the  substantial  blessings 
of  universal  education.  Many  of  the  states  of  our  own  Union  are 
giving  themselves  to  this  cause  with  a  zeal  and  energy  which  show 
them  determined  to  make  amends  for  past  neglect  and  torpor.  In 
Massachusetts,  Ohio,  New  York,  Georgia,  Rhode  Island,  and  many 
other  states,  vigorous  and  successful  efforts  are  made.  School  funds 
are  accumulated  ;  taxes  are  readily-  imposed  and  cheerfully  paid  ; 
Boards  of  Education  are  instituted  ;  periodicals  are  circulated  ;  public 
lectures  are  given  ;  Normal  Schools  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  are 
provided ;  teachers'  conventions  and  Institutes  are  attended  with  zeal 
and  profit.  These,  and  other  signs,  show  beyond  question,  that  there 
is  a  strong  movement  in  the  public  mind ;  that  the  people  are  being 
aroused.  In  some  states  and  parts  of  states  this  interest  is  well-nigh 
enthusiastic. 

But  Connecticut !  where  is  Connecticut  the  mean  while  ?  Where 
is  she,  who  was  once  the  star  of  hope  and  guidance  to  the  world  ? 
She  was  the  first  to  enter  the  lists,  and  was  the  foremost  in  the  race. 
Is  she  foremost  now  ?  Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  the  case,  it  is 
certain,  that  she  is  not  thought  to  be  in  the  other  states.  It  is  the 
general  opinion,  out  of  Connecticut^  that  she  is  doing  little  or  nothing  ; 
and,  whereas,  a  few  years  since,  her  name  was  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  Common  Schools,  with  honor,  only ;  it  is  now,  in  this  con- 
nection, coupled  with  expressions  of  doubt  and  regret,  and  that  by  wise 
and  sober  men.  Her  large  State  endowment  is  described  as  having 
put  her  efl'ectually  asleep,  as  having  sent  her  to  "  Sleepy  Hollow," 
from  the  influence  of  which,  when  she  is  aroused  for  a  moment,  it  is 
to  talk  of  her  noble  School  Fund  and  James  Hillhouse,  just  as  Rip 
Van  Winkle  did  of  his  neighbors  who  had  been  dead  forty  years. 
The  School  Fund  is  quoted  every  where  out  of  Connecticut, — we  ven- 
ture to  say  it  is  quoted  in  every  other  state  in  the  Union,  as  a  warning 
and  example  to  deter  them  from  giving  the  proceeds  of  their  own 
funds,  except  only  on  the  condition,  that  those  who  receive  shall 
themselves,  raise  as  much  as  they  take,  and  report  annually  as  to  the 
results.  Those  who  go  from  other  states  into  Connecticut,  can 
hardly  credit  the  testimony  of  their  own  senses  when  they  are  forced 
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to  believe  the  apathy  that  prevails.  Every  newspaper  and  lecturer 
out  of  Connecticut,  high  and  low,  ignorant  and  knowing,  sneers  at 
the  Connecticut  School  Fund,  and  the  present  condition  of  the  Con- 
necticut schools. 

Are  the  people  of  Connecticut  aware  that  this  is  the  case  ?  Do 
they  know  what  the  people  of  other  states  think  and  say  of  them  ? 
Do  they  believe  that  what  is  thought  and  said  is  true  and  deserved  ? 
We  can  hardly  believe  that  they  are  generally  aware  of  the  bad  repute 
into  which  their  schools  have  fallen.  Or  if  they  are  informed  in 
respect  to  it,  they  do  not  believe  that  they  merit  so  bad  a  name.  The 
majority  are  too  well  contented  to  leave  their  schools  as  they  are. 
They  persuade  themselves  that  their  school  system  works  as  well  as 
any  public  school  system  can  be  expected  to  work ;  that  notwith- 
standing all  that  may  be  said  out  of  the  state  against  the  schools  of 
Connecticut,  these  schools  are  better  than  those  of  any  state  in  the 
Union.  They  are  opposed  to  any  agitation  of  the  subject.  They  will 
give  their  hearts  to  no  strong  and  united  effort  to  improve  their  schools. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  know  that  our  schools  are  in  ferior  to  those  of 
some  of  the  other  states,  and  who  see  clearly,  in  the  prevailing  apathy, 
the  certain  signs  of  a  still  greater  degeneracy,  are  almost  discouraged 
to  hope  for  any  great  and  permanent  improvement.  Neither  of  these 
classes  are  wholly  in  the  wrong,  nor  wholly  in  the  right.  It  is  not 
true,  that  the  schools  of  Connecticut  are  as  good  as  those  of  certain 
other  states.  It  is  not  true,  that  our  public  school  system  is  as  good, 
or  is  managed  as  efficiently  as  the  systems  of  many  other  states. 
There  is  not  only  danger,  but  a  certain  prospect,  that  if  things  remain 
as  they  are,  the  schools  of  Connecticut  will  degenerate  still  more, 
and  Connecticut  will  be  dishonored  more  and  more,  in  the  couiparison 
with  her  sister  republics.  It  is  not  true,  indeed,  that  all  the  hard 
and  contemptuous  things  that  have  been  said  about  our  schools  and 
our  school  fund  are  just  and  deserved,  but  the  facts  can  be  brought 
to  prove  that  there  is  too  much  ground  for  them,  and  that  the  public 
apathy  on  this  subject  is  inexcusable  and  fraught  with  evil. 

But  we  would  not  despair.  Connecticut  though  slow  to  move, 
moves  sure  and  strong  when  she  is  aroused.  She  is  cautious  and 
prudent,  but  when  she  sees  the  reasons  for  a  change  she  will  change 
in  earnest.  We  have  too  much  love  for  our  native  state  to  be  willing 
to  despair.  '  We  believe  that  she  is  still  the  soundest  at  heart  of  any 
state  in  the  Union,  and  that  on  this  subject,  she  will  show  herself 
worthy  of  her  ancient  reputation.  In  the  hope  of  contributing  to  this 
end,  the  following  remarks  are  offered  in  respect  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  Public  Schools  of  Connecticut,  and  the  remedy  which 
may  be  employed  with  the  hope  of  success. 

What  then  is  the  condition  of  the  Common  Schools  of  Connecticut? 
Facts  are  stubborn  things.  We  present  the  following,  in  which  the 
contrast  is  strikingly  exhibited  : 

First,  as  to  appropriations  for  school  purposes.  Money  is  the 
sinews  of  education  as  of  war.  The  willingness  to  appropriate  money 
shows  zeal  for  any  cause.      Connecticut,  in  1795,  set  apart  for  school 
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purposes  a  large  and  increasing  fund  for  the  support  of  schools,  which 
now  amounts  to  $2,070,000,  and  divides  $1-40  for  every  scholar  be 
tvveen  the  age  of  4  and  1 6.  Besides  this,  there  are^he  town  deposit-fund 
and  local  funds.  Instead  of  annexing  to  the  reception  of  their  annual 
dividend  the  condition  of  raising  a  specified  sum,  the  annual  taxation 
was  gradually  diminished,  till  in  1822  it  ceased  altogether.  In  1845,  it 
is  not-  known  that  a  single  town  or  school  society  in  the  state,  raised  a 
tax  for  school  purposes  by  voluntary  taxation.  In  a  few  of  the  large  city 
districts,  a  small  property-tax  is  collected,  and  applied  to  the  wages  of 
teachers,  but  not  amounting  in  the  whole  state  to  $9,000,  or  3  cents  to 
each  inhabitant,  or  10  cents,  to  each  child  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16. 

Massachusetts  and  New  York,  as  the  capital  and  dividend  of 
their  school  funds  have  increased,  have,  at  the  same  time,  increased 
the  sums  to  be  raised  as  a  condition  of  receiving  the  dividend  of  their 
funds.  From  1835  to  1845,  the  capital  of  the  Massachusetts  Fund  was 
increased  from  $500,000  to  $800,000.  During  the  same  period  the 
amount  annually  raised  in  towns  by  tax,  for  the  wages  of  teachers, 
has  advanced  from  $325,320  to  near  $600,000.  The  statute  of  1839 
requires  that  $1-25,  for  every  child  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16, 
should  be  raised  and  actually  expended  for  the  purposes  of  instruction 
in  each  town,  whereas,  more  than  $300  for  every  child  of  the  above 
age  was  actually  raised  by  tax  in  1845  in  53  towns,  more  than 
$2-00  in  190  towns,  and  $2-99  is  the  average  through  the  state. 
$2'99  is  the  average  in  Massachusetts  and  10  cts.  in  Connecticut. 
It  is  instructive  to  look  over  the  list  of  towns  as  arranged  in  the 
school-  returns  of  Massachusetts  for  1846.  The  town  standing 
first  is  a  new  town  just  out  of  Boston,  which  raises  $7-64.  The 
town  numbered  8  is  an  unpretending  agricultural  town  in  Worcester 
county,  which  raises  $4-82.  The  town  numbered  30,  a  small  town, 
raises  $3-77.  The  town  numbered  280  raises  by  tax  $1-43  per 
scholar,  which  is  3  cts.  more  than  every  scholar  in  Connecticut 
receives  from  the  School  Fund. 

In  New  York,  when  the  legislature  in  1838,  virtually  increased 
the  capital  of  the  School  Fund  from  $2,000,000  to  near  $6,000,000, 
the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  towns,  to  raise  an  ainount  equal  to 
that  distributed  was  not  removed.  Thus,  while  the  appropriation  by 
the  state  was  increased  from  $100,000  in  1835,  to  $275,000  in  1845, 
the  amount  required  to  be  raised  by  tax  in  the  towns  increased  in  the 
same  proportion,  viz.,  from  $100,000  to  $275,000,  and  the  amount 
voluntarily  raised  by  the  towns  and  districts  in  1845,  more  than 
quadrupled  the  amount  raised  in  the  same  way  in  1835. 

In  Rhode  Island,  the  state  appropriation  has  increased  from 
$10,000  in  1829  to  $25,000  in  1845,  while  the  towns  in  1829  re- 
ceived the  state  appropriation  unconditionally,  but  are  now  required 
to  raise  a  third  as  much  as  they  receive. 

In  Maine,  40  cts.  must  be  raised  for  every  inhabitant,  which  is  per- 
haps more  than  is  required  in  any  other  of  the  New  England  states. 

Second,  as  to  the  supervision  of  schools.    The  first  effort,  to  set  apart 
a  class  of  officers  for  the  special  di'-'r  of  visiting  schools  and  ex 
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amining  teachers,  was  made  by  Connecticut  in  tlie  school  law  of 
1798,  and  there  Connecticut  has  left  the  matter,  except  that  the 
towns  may  now  make  returns  to  the  commissioner  of  the  School  Fund, 
who  is  also  superintendent  of  the  schools.  In  the  mean  time  other 
states  have  taken  the  suggestion  from  Connecticut  and  improved  upon 
it.  Massachusetts  has  a  slate  Board  of  Education,  with  one  individual 
devoting  his  whole  time  to  collecting  facts  and  diffusing  infor- 
mation for  the  improvement  of  schools.  New  York  has  not  only  a 
state  superintendent,  but  a  school  officer  for  each  county,  and  a  super- 
intendent for  each  town.  $28,000  was  paid  in  1844  as  salaries  to 
the  county  superintendents.  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island  have  recently 
adopted  the  system  of  state,  county,  and  town  superintendents. 

Third,  as  to  the  education  and  improvement  of  teachers.  The 
first  elaborate  effort  to  call  public  attention  in  this  country  to  the 
importance  of  Normal  schools  or  teachers'  seminaries,  was  made  by 
Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  in  a  series  of  essays  published  in  Hartford,  in 
1825.  Massachusetts  put  this  idea  into  actual  being.  By  the  offer 
of  $10,000  from  Hon.  Edmund  D wight,  of  Boston,  the  legislature 
unanimously  appropriated  an  equal  amount  for  the  annual  expense  of 
three  Normal  schools  for  three  years,  and  at  the  close  of  the  third 
year,  provision  was  made  for  the  erection  of  buildings  and  the  per- 
manent support  of  these  schools.  In  New  York,  a  State  Normal 
School  has  been  established  in  Albany,  and  $10,000  annually  appro- 
priated for  this  object. 

The  first  assembly  of  teachers,  like  those  now  known  as  Teachers' 
Institutes,  ever  held  in  this  country,  was  held  at  Hartford  in  1839,  and 
it  is  believed  to  have  been  the  last  but  one  held  in  Connecticut.  This 
important  agency  has  since  been  introduced  into  New  York,  Ohio, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont.  In  New  York  more 
than  6,000  teachers  assembled  in  the  different  counties  in  the  autumn 
of  1845.  In  Massachusetts,  $2,500  have  been  appropriated  by  the 
legislature  for  their  encouragement  during  the  current  year. 

Fourth,  School-houses.  The  first  essay  which  is  known  to  have 
been  prepared  to  expose  the  evils  of  school-houses  badly  constructed, 
warmed,  lighted,  and  ventilated,  was  read  at  a  state  Convention  of  the 
friends  of  education  in  Hartford,  in  1830;  and  for  nearly  9  years 
after,  five  school-houses  only  in  the  state  are  known  to  have  been 
repaired  and  built  in  accordance  with  its  suggestions.  The  same 
essay  was  read  and  published  in  Boston  in  1831,  and  was  followed 
by  immediate  attention  to  the  subject  in  different  parts  of  the  state. 
In  1838,  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  this  kind  of  improvement  by 
Mr.  Mann's  Report  on  the  subject,  and  from  that  time  till  1844,  the 
amount  of  $634,326  was  expended  for  the  construction  and  permanent 
repairs  of  school-houses.  Within  the  past  two  years,  one-third  of 
the  school  districts  of  Rhode  Island  have  repaired  old  school-houses 
or  constructed  new  ones  after  improved  plans.  Since  1838,  more 
than  $200,000  has  been  expended  in  this  way. 

Fifth,  School-libraries.  The  first  juvenile  lihrary  perhaps  in  the 
world  was  established  in  Salisbury,  Conn.,  more  than  half  a  century 
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since,  and  the  originator  of  the  school  district  library  enterprise  was 
a  native  of  this  state.  This  is  about  all  that  Connecticut  is  known  to 
have  done  in  this  department.  In  1838  New  York  appropriated  a 
sum  equal  to  about  $5  for  every  school  district,  or  $53,000  for  the 
whole  state,  on  condition  that  a  like  amount  should  be  raised  by  the 
several  towns,  both  sums  to  be  spent  in  the  purchase  of  books  for 
school  district  libraries.  Six  years  after  this  law  passed  there  were 
more  than  one  million  and  a  half  of  volumes  scattered  through  every 
neighbourhood  of  that  great  state.  Massachusetts,  for  one  year, 
appropriated  the  income  of  its  school  fund  for  this  object  on  certain 
conditions,  and  at  this  time  every  school  district  is  supplied  with  a 
library  open  to  all  the  children  and  adults  of  the  community. 

We  adduce  these  statistics  as  testimony  concerning  the  degree  of 
interest  which  is  felt  in  Connecticut  on  this  subject,  compared,  with 
the  zeal  that  prevails  in  the  above  named  states.  We  discuss  not 
here,  the  importance  or  the  wisdom  of  these  measures.  We  have 
other  testimony  still  more  direct.  It  comes  from  the  people  them- 
selves. Let  any  man  study  the  returns  of  the  school  visitors  as  re- 
ported to  the  legislature  in  1845,  let  any  man  study  the  reports  now 
on  file  in  the  Commissioner's  office  for  the  year  just  closing,  and 
he  will  receive  one  uniform  and  desponding  confession  in  respect  to 
the  apathy  that  prevails — like  an  atmosphere  of  death.  Particular 
defects  are  named  and  remedies  are  suggested,  but  the  want  of 
public  interest  is  uniformly  named  as  the  worst  and  most  disheart- 
ening evil.  Then  let  him  contrast  these  returns  with  those  of  many 
other  states,  and  what  a  change  will  he  notice.  On  the  one  hand  is 
heard  the  voice  of  declension  and  despondency,  on  the  other,  the 
language  of  progress  and  hope. 

But  this  does  not  exhaust  the  evidence.  Those  who  go  from  Con- 
necticut into  other  states,  and  from  them  into  Connecticut,  feel  a 
shock  in  the  transition.  It  is  like  going  from  a  cellar  into  the  sun- 
shine, or  from  the  sunshine  into  a  cellar.  We  know  an  intelligent 
gentleman  who  has  seen  his  scores  of  years,  who  has  recently  re- 
moved from  Rhode  Island  into  the  "  land  of  steady  habits,"  and  can 
hardly  understand  or  believe  that  the  apathy  which  he  finds,  can  be 
a  reality.  The  writer  has  within  a  few  years  made  the  change  the 
other  »  •',  from  Coimecticut  to  the  Bay  State.  He  too  has  been  for- 
cibly impressed  with  the  contrast.  In  one  particular,  this  contrast  is 
very  striking.  In  Connecticut,  the  people  have  been  persuaded,  tha* 
to  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  Common  Schools,  is  a  levy  upon  the 
poor,  for  the  schools  of  the  rich.  In  Massachusetts,  the  people  know 
that  all  such  taxes  are  a  lawful  tribute  from  the  rich,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor.  We  have  seen  in  the  latter  state,  in  a  crowded  town 
meeting,  a  thousand  hands  raised  as  by  magic,  to  vote  the  largest  of 
two  sums  named  by  the  school  committee,  a  sum  which  was  nearly 
a  dollar  for  every  individual  of  the  entire  population,  men,  women  and 
children.  The  motion  was  made  by  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the 
town,  whose  own  children  were  too  old  to  attend  the  public  school. 
It  was  supported  by  others  wealthier  than  he,  and  having  no  interest 
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of  their  own  in  the  schools.  A  proposition  to  set  apart  five  hundred 
dollars  as  a  fund  to  be  distributed  to  the  feebler  districts,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  town  committee,  was  moved  in  the  same  way,  and  car- 
ried without  thp  show  of  opposition.  In  the  same  town,  the  year  fol- 
lowing, the  school  tax  was  increased  by  two  thousand  dollars,  though 
the  most  important  district  had  ten  days  before  taxed  itself  nearly 
nine  thousand  dollars  for  land  and  a  building  for  a  high  school.  This 
occurred  in  a  town  by  no  means  the  foremost  to  engage  in  school  im- 
provements, and  not  even  now  the  most  conspicuous  for  its  zeal  or 
its  expenditures.  In  Lowell,  Salem,  Worcester,  Springfield,  Rox- 
bury,  and  in  towns  of  less  importance,  the  public  school-houses  are 
the  best  buildings  in  the  town,  inviting  without  for  their  aspect  of 
beauty  and  solidity,  and  within  for  their  convenient  apartments  and 
their  abundant  apparatus.  We  have  seen  something  of  the  working 
of  this  school  system  for  years.  We  have  observed  the  conscientious 
and  honorable  pride  felt  in  the  public  schools,  by  those  influential  for 
wealth  and  talent,  who  give  to  these  schools  their  influence,  and  send 
to  them  their  sons  and  daughters.  What  is  of  far  more  consequence 
and  interest,  we  have  freely  mingled  in  the  families  of  those  in  hum- 
bler life,  and  learned  from  the  lips  of  parents  their  high  sense  of  the 
value  of  these  schools  which  cost  them  little  or  nothing,  and  which 
promised  to  give  their  children  all  the  education  which  they  desired. 
We  have  heard  from  the  mother  of  a  large  family  of  boys,  hearty  re- 
grets, that  her  sons  must  be  removed  from  the  school  by  the  depart- 
ure of  the  family  from  town.  Seeing  these  things,  we  could  not  but 
conclude  that  public  schools  may  attain  high  perfection,  and  that  such 
schools  are  the  choicest  of  earth's  blessings. 

But  this  introduces  the  second  and  the  most  important  of  our  in- 
quiries— "  What  can  be  done  to  improve  the  public  schools  of  Con- 
necticut ?"  It  is  of  little  use  to  conclude  that  these  schools  sadly  need 
such  improvement,  if  no  remedy  can  be  devised.  To  summon  a 
counsel  of  ill-natured  and  desponding  physicians,  rather  hurts  than 
helps  the  patient,  if  all  that  they  can  do  is  to  find  fault  by  his  bedside. 
It  is  with  diffidence,  yet  with  strong  conviction  that  we  make  the 
following  suggestions : 

The  friends  of  Common  Schools  should  not  place  their  main 
reliance  on  legislative  enactments  and  influence.  Not  that  legis- 
lative action  if  united  and  hearty,- is  not  most  desirable ;  not  that 
a  well  digested  reform  of  the  school  laws  is  not  called  for  ;  nor  again 
that  if  it  could  be  secured  and  made  permanent  it  would  not  be  a  most 
important  step  towards  final  success.  But  what  if  such  action  is  not 
to  be  hoped  for  ?  What  shall  be  done  1  Shall  we  say  that  nothing  can 
be  done  ?  This  has  been  said  too  long  already.  The  common  feel 
ing  has  been  that  until  the  legislature  should  move,  to  an  entire 
change  in  the  school  law,  nothing  is  to  be  hoped  for.  The  guilt  o 
the  public  neglect  and  the  excuse  for  the  general  apathy  have  been  a-i 
carried  to  the  doors  of  the  government  and  left  there,  as  if  nothing 
could  be  done  without  its  aid.  This  is  a  false  view  of  the  case. 
Important  as  legislative  action  may  be,  of  itself  it  can  accomplish  lit- 
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tie.  It  must  be  carried  home  by  the  awakened  zeal  of  the  people 
It  is  the  sign  and  stimulant  of  the  public  mind  aroused.  To  eflect 
such  action,  if  it  shall  ever  be  effected,  the  public  feeling  must  call 
with  a  commanding  voice.  In  the  states  in  which  so  much  has  been 
done,  in  connection  with  a  revisal  of  their  school  system,  the  interest 
has  not  so  much  been  created  by  the  new  laws,  as  it  has  itself  created 
them.  The  laws  have  been  the  product  of  the  zeal  of  the  public, 
which  zeal  has  itself  given  life  and  efficiency  to  the  laws.  In  Rhode 
Island,  where,  at  this  moment,  there  is  going  forward  a  most  enthusi- 
astic movement  for  Common  Schools,  it  is  carried  forward  by  indi- 
vidual agency  and  expense,  seconded  by  school  laws  indeed,  but 
borne  forward  by  the  people,  as  one  of  the  mighty  swells  of  their  own 
ocean  lifts  the  stranded  vessel  from  the  beach. 

The  main  reliance  in  Connecticut,  as  in  other  states,  must  be  pla- 
ced on  the  waking  of  the  public  mind,  by  the  ordinary  means  of 
moving  this  mind.  The  press  must  be  enlisted  ;  vigorous  pens  must 
be  set  in  motion  ;  all  political  parties  must  lend  their  aid  ;  lecturers 
must  be  employed  ;  conventions  must  be  held  ;  the  pul])it  must  speak 
out,  till  a  conscience  shall  be  created  and  aroused  in  respect  to  the 
duties  of  Christains  towards  the  neglected  and  half  heathenized  pop- 
ulation in  their  midst.  Facts — facts,  on  this  subject  can  be  made  to 
speak,  as  they  are  uttered  by  zealous  but  fair  minded  men.  The 
truth  of  the  case  can  be  demonstrated  till  no  man  shall  dare  to  deny 
it,  that  Connecticut  is  far  behind  her  sister  states  in  this  matter,  and 
will  soon  be  still  farther  in  the  rear.  If  this  is  evaded  or  denied,  it  can 
be  proved.  All  this  will  involve  expense  and  self-denial,  and  diffi- 
culties, and  discouragements.  But  without  this  active  agency  no 
change  is  to  be  hoped  for.  The  agency  must  be  sustained  ;  the 
expense  must  be  incurred,  and  the  agitation  must  be  prosecuted. 

But  what  specific  plan  shall  be  urged  ?  What  shall  it  be  proposed 
to  eff'ect  1  What  principles  shall  be  aimed  at,  asserted  and  raised 
upon  our  banner  ?  In  answer,  we  sa}^, — Popular  education  is  no 
longer  a  theory;— it  has  been  tested  and  determined  by  experi- 
ment. The  principles  which  a  public  school  system  must  involve, 
have  been  settled  by  trial.  These  must  enter  into  every  plan  that 
will  work  with  success.  They  may  be  reached  in  different  methods  ; 
but  they  must  be  reached  in  some  way  or  the  plan  will  fail.  What 
are  these  principles  ?     We  answer: — 

First.  A  thorough  examination  and  supervision  of  the  teachers  and 
the  schools  by  competent  and  faithful  men.  Teachers  of  common 
schools  are  the  servants  of  the  public.  In  Connecticut,  they  are 
mainly  supported  from  the  public  funds.  They  receive  from  the 
State,  year  by  year,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand 
dollars.  Let  them  be  held  to  a  real  and  rigid  responsibility  for  their 
qualifications  for  their  place,  and  for  the  fulfillment  of  its  duties. — 
There  is  not  a  turnpike  company  in  Connecticut  which  yields  a 
revenue  of  a  hundred  dollars  the  year,  for  whose  control  and  super- 
vision a  commissioner  is  not  appointed — whose  services  the  company 
txe  required  to  pay.     Not  a  Bank  is  leftunvisited  by  a  commissioner 
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to  inspect  its  books  and  supervise  its  proceedings.  Nay,  not  an 
individual  is  allowed  to  practice  the  simple  business  of  a  measurer 
of  land,  before  he  has  been  examined  by  the  County  Surveyor,  and 
received  a  license  from  him,  i'or  which  license  he  must  pay  the  fees. 
Not  a  physician,  nor  clergyman,  nor  lawyer,  is  allowed  the  privileges 
or  emoluments  of  his  profession,  till  he  has  been  examined  and 
licensed  by  some  individual,  or  body  of  men.  Why  are  not  the 
teachers  of  the  public  schools  subjected  to  the  same  necessity  ? — to 
an  examination  which  shall  express  the  solemnity  of  the  trust  com- 
mitted to  their  hands,  and  the  importance  of  the  profession  to  which 
they  are  admitted  ?  Would  the  hardship  be  intolerable  and  exces- 
sive— would  it  be  a  hardship  at  all,  if  every  man  who  proposes  to 
teach,  was  first  required  to  obtain  a  license  from  one  or  more  com- 
missioners in  his  county,  or  senatorial  district,  for  which  he  himself 
should  pay  ?  The  present  system  of  examination  does  not  answer 
the  object  which  it  was  intended  to  accomplish.  It  is  the  testimo- 
ny of  by  for  the  majority  of  the  Boards  of  Examiners  in  the  state, 
that  it  is  little  more  than  a  form,  and  ol'ten  no  better  than  a  farce.  P. 
young  man  wishes  to  obtain  fifty  or  one  hundred  dollars  by  keeping 
a  winter  school.  He  goes  boldly  to  the  committee,  for  he  knows 
they  will  find  it  hard  to  refuse  him  permission — for  the  committee 
consists  of  the  clergyman  to  whose  parish  he  belongs,  and  who  will 
be  slow  to  think  him  unqualified,  as  common  schools  go ;  of  the 
physician,  who  will  not  like  to  offend  the  young  man's  parents  ;  and 
of  the  lawyer,  who  is  looking  to  political  promotion.  However  con- 
scientious or  faithful  this  committee  may  desire  to  be,  it  is  hard  for 
them  often  to  know  what  to  decide.  The  examination  of  teachers 
is  not  their  business,  and  they  have  framed  no  fixed  standard  by 
which  to  judge.  Their  duties  are  thankless  duties — a  favor  done  to 
the  public,  rather  than  a  trust  for  which  they  are  held  responsible,  and 
their  field  is  so  limited  that  they  cannot  give  to  it  earnest  and  devo- 
ted euergy. 

Let  the  change  proposed  be  introduced.  Let  the  candidate  be 
obliged  to  go  out  of  his  native  town  for  his  license.  Let  him  know 
that  he  is  to  be  examined  in  the  presence  of  twenty  or  fifty  other 
candidates,  and  by  those  who  have  no  partiality  for  him,  arising  from 
personal  acquaintance  ;  and  to  be  qualified  to  teach  a  winter  school, 
would  be  thought  a  graver  matter  than  it  now  is.  The  profession 
would  be  elevated  at  once.  A  higher  grade  of  qualifications  would  be 
sought  for  and  attained.  There  would  be  that  dignity  and  pride  at- 
tached to  the  calling  of  a  teacher,  which  is  secured  by  an  honorable 
admission  th'rousfh  a  difficult  entrance.  And  this  need  not  cost  the 
state  a  dollar. 

If  to  the  same  commissioners  should  be  intrusted  the  duty  of 
visiting  the  schools  within  a  given  districtj  another  advantage  would 
be  gained.  In  passing  from  one  school  to  another,  they  would  have 
room  for  comparison,  and  a  field  for  suggestions.  They  could  meet 
the  teachers  of  each  town  in  friendly  and  profitable  interviews.  They 
could  confer  with  the  town  committees,  and  visit  the  schools  with 
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horn  ;  to  receive  and  give  light  in  respect  to  the  wants  of  each  town, 
.nd  the  remedies  for  these  defects.  The  friends  of  education,  the  be- 
nevolent and  the  public-spirited,  would  look  to  them  with  hope  and 
confidence,  and  would  gather  around  them  to  aid  and  encourage  them. 
The  expense  for  this  service  need  not  be  great.  We  take  it  for 
granted,  that  a  school  visitor  has  as  good  right  to  be  paid  for  his  time 
and  labor,  as  a  fence  viewer,  or  pound  keeper.  If  the  school  visitors 
should  relinquish  their  duty  to  them  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  with 
it  the  pay  which  they  ought  to  receive,  and  in  some  cases  do  receive, 
the  additional  cost  of  this  arrangement  would  not  be  great.  But 
what  if,  perchance,  it  should  cost  something  ?  It  is  worth  something. 
It  would  be  a  reproach  to  the  memory  of  his  fathers,  for  a  Connecti- 
cut man  to  think  otherwise.  It  would  be  a  slander  on  the  founders 
of  the  School  Fund,  who  thought  two  millions  not  too  great  a  sum  to 
set  apart  for  common  education,  to  say  that  it  was  not  worth  the  while 
to  pay  something  to  make  its  blessings  more  valuable  and  certain. 

We  make  this  suggestion  with  more  confidence,  when  we  remem- 
ber, that  it  was  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  sagacious  men  that 
Connecticut  ever  boasted,  that  the  appointment  of  County  Commis- 
sioners to  perform  the  services  specified,  would  be  the  crowning  fea- 
ture to  perfect  the  Connecticut  School  System. 

Second.  Teacher's  Institutes  may  be  held  throughout  the  State 
and  that  also,  without  delay.  These  are  conventions  for  mutual 
improvement  and  excitement.  They  may  be  also  called  travelling 
Teachers'  seminaries. — These  have  been  held  in  other  states  with 
the  most  striking  results.  The  idea  was  indeed  conceived  in  Con- 
necticut, years  ago,  and  was  tried  on  a  small  scale  for  two  years  in 
succession.  At  a  place  and  time  previously  agreed  upon,  the  teach- 
ers within  a  given  district  are  invited  to  be  present,  to  spend  a  week 
or  more  in  convention.  The  time  is  employed  in  discussing  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  reading,  writing,  &c.,  and  the  various  points 
connected  with  school  discipline.  What  is  more  to  the  point,  les- 
sons are  given  in  these  various  branches,  and  those  whose  business 
it  is  to  teach,  receive  instruction  from  eminent  and  experienced  in- 
structors. We  noticed  in  a  recent  account  of  one  of  these  Institutes, 
that  a  distinguished  elocutionist  and  teacher  of  reading  was  present, 
and  gave  a  course  of  lessons.  We  doubt  not  that  every  teacher  who 
read  with  him,  or  who  heard  others  read,  for  several  days,  will  read 
the  better  all  his  life,  and  that  the  reading  in  the  scores  of  schools 
there  represented,  has  received  an  impulse  for  the  better  for  the  few 
days  spent  at  that  Institute.  The  same  benefit  might  be  looked  for 
from  the  presence  of  teachers  in  simple  drawing,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic. At  these  meetings,  experienced  teachers  give  the  results  of 
their  various  methods,  of  their  many  mistakes,  and  the  ways  in  which 
they  were  corrected.  Here  raw  and  timid  teachers  are  initiated  into 
their  new  business ;  older  teachers  receive  valuable  suggestions, 
which  their  experience  and  their  sense  of  want,  enable  them  at  once 
to  understand  and  to  apply  ;  self-conceited  teachers  are  forced  to  let 
go  some  of  their  old  notions,  and  to  grow  wiser  as  they  compare 
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themselves  with  those  who  know  more  than  themselves.  An  enthusi- 
asm in  their  business  is  excited.  They  are  impressed  with  right 
views  of  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of  their  employment.  They  form 
new  and  strong  attachments,  and  from  these  interesting  and  exciting 
scenes,  they  go  fresh  and  cheerful  to  the  labors  of  the  season,  fur- 
nished with  valuable  knowledge.  These  Institutes  differ  from  ordi- 
nary conventions,  in  that  they  furnish  definite  business,  and  are  spent 
in  gaining  real  knowledge.  They  are  not  wasted  in  idle  harangues 
and  fine  speeches.  They  continue  long  enough  to  lay  out  much  real 
work,  and  to  accomplish  it.  They  furnish  a  model  for  Town  Asso- 
ciations, and  the  teachers  who  have  felt  the  advantages  of  these  larger 
meetings,  continue  their  influence,  by  repeating  the  same  thing  on  a 
smaller  scale.  So  important  have  they  been  found  to  be  by  trial, 
that  in  the  year  1845  a  friend  of  education  in  Massachusetts  gave  one 
thousand  dollars  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  series  of  these  meetings' 
and  the  legislature  of  that  state,  during  its  session  now  just  expir 
ing,  appropriated  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  curren 
year,  to  enable  the  teachers  of  the  state  to  avail  themselves  of  these 
advantages. 

Let  these  Institutes  be  held  in  Connecticut  with  no  delay.  Le 
them  be  carried  into  all  parts  of  the  state.  Let  them  be  made  inter- 
esting by  providing  able  assistants,  and  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
friends  of  education,  each  in  their  own  district.  Let  some  provision 
be  made  by  the  liberal,  that  the  expense  attending  them  shall  not  be 
too  burdensome.  This  experiment  can  be  made  without  any  legisla- 
tive countenance.  It  needs  only  a  willing  heart,  and  a  ready  hand. 
Let  it  be  made  thoroughly  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  let  it  be  sec- 
onded, as  it  can  be,  and  as  it  must  be,  in  order  to  be  successful,  and 
it  will  do  much  to  kmdle  zeal  and  to  create  hope  for  our  common 
schools.  It  is  simple,  voluntary,  practicable,  and  cheap.  Let  it  be 
tried,  and  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  the  inquiry  will  be  raised, 
whether  an  education  for  their  business  is  not  required  for  common 
school  teachers,  and  whether  schools  for  this  specific  purpose  are  not 
demanded.     This  suggests  another  proposition. 

Third.  In  order  to  improve  the  schools  of  Connecticut,  schools 
are  needed  for  the  education  of  teachers.  Normal  schools  can  ^)e 
provided  in  Connecticut  as  easily  as  in  other  states.  If  it  is  not  done 
by  the  state,  it  can  be  done  by  the  benevolent.  If  the  expense  is  not 
defrayed  by  the  legislature,  as  in  xMassachusetts  and  New  York,  it 
can  be  defrayed  by  individuals,  as  in  New  Hampshire.  In  some  way 
it  will  be  done,  when  the  public  mind  is  aroused  as  it  must  be.  Teach- 
ers themselves  desire  the  advantages  furnished  by  such  seminaries. 
In  addition  to  Normal  schools,  there  is  greatly  needed  an  educational 
establishment  in  some  central  situation,  well  furnished  with  buildings 
and  apparatus,  and  well  enough  endowed  to  furnish  the  best  tuition 
at  a  low  rate  ;  an  institution  where  the  sons  of  the  Connecticut  far- 
mers can  receive  a  good  education  m  all  the  higher  branches,  as  well 
as  in  the  elements  of  the  classics,  and  in  which  the  sciences  which 
pertain  to  agriculture,  should  be  thoroughly  mastered.      Such  an  in- 
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stitution  would  be  a  central  light.  It  would  furnish  a  noble  basis  for 
accomplished  common  school  teachers.  Let  us  hope  that  the  time 
may  not  be  far  distant  when  we  shall  be  able  to  speak  of  our  Willis- 
ton  and  of  our  seminary,  like  the  one  which  is  honored  by  his 
name. 

Fourth.  The  teachers  of  our  schools,  to  teach  better  must  be  paid 
better.  Their  business  must  be  made  more  lucrative  and  permanent. 
It  must  be  made  an  object  for  them  to  qualify  themselves  amply  for 
their  vocation,  and  to  continue  in  it  longer.  This  can  be  done  only 
as  leaching  yields  a  respectable  living.  There  are  not  more  than  ten 
teachers  in  the  state  who  have  a  living  now,  while  there  are  more 
than  a  hundred  school  districts,  that  with  a  judicious  arrangement, 
and  their  present  income,  might  sustain  the  same  teacher  from  year 
to  year.  But  the  means  of  payment  can  be  greatly  increased.  There 
is  not  a  state  in  the  Union  in  which  teachers  can  be  paid  so  well  as 
in  Connecticut,  and  in  which  the  burden  shall  be  so  little  felt.  No 
state  has  so  magnificent  a  school  fund.  Let  there  be  raised  in  addi- 
tion, less  per  scholar,  than  is  cheerfully  raised  in  the  majority  of  ag- 
ricultural towns  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  best  teachers  in  the  coun- 
try would  flock  into  Connecticut,  as  many  now  rush  from  it.  The 
ptople  of  these  towns  were  not  impoverished  by  raising  this  sum. — 
Nor  would  it  impoverish  the  people  of  Connecticut.  On  the  contrary, 
it  would  enrich  them ;  for  it  can  be  proved  that  a  liberal  sum  cheer- 
fully raised  for  a  course  of  years  by  any  community  for  common  ed- 
ucation, will  return  to  that  community  in  money,  with  more  than 
compound  interest. 

Fifith.  The  cities  and  large  villages  should  at  once  make  use  of 
their  peculiar  facilities  for  elevating  their  public  schools.  Thus  will 
they  show,  in  actual  results,  what  can  be  accomplished,  and  excite 
other  towns  with  zeal  not  to  be  behind  them.  The  plan  which  we 
propose  is  extremely  simple,  and  has  been  tested  so  often  and  so  long 
as  to  have  passed  the  best  of  all  tests — that  of  actual  experiment. — 
The  central  and  more  compact  portions  of  the  city  or  village,  should 
first  be  constituted  a  single  school  district.  Let  the  younger  schol- 
ars— those  younger  than  from  eight  to  ten — be  distributed  in  primary 
school-houses,  which  should  be  located  at  convenient  points  in  the 
district,  so  that  the  walk  should  in  no  case  be  fatiguing.  They  should 
be  instructed  in  all  cases  by  female  teachers,  in  summer  and  winter, 
and  from  year  to  year.  Female  teachers  are  cheaper  ;  female  teach- 
ers are  better  for  this  immature  age.  Their  influence  is  more  gentle  ; 
it  forms  the  girls  to  mild  dispositions  and  graceful  manners ;  it  infu- 
ses a  portion  of  its  own  sweetness  into  the  harsh  and  self-willed  per- 
verseness  of  early  boyhood.  Female  teachers  are  more  patient  than 
those  of  the  other  sex.  They  can  teach,  with  better  effect,  music, 
drawing,  ^nd  writing.  Last  and  not  least — experience  has  shown  that 
primary  schools,  such  as  we  speak  of,  can  in  their  hands,  be  conduc 
ted  with  the  most  entire  success.  We  would  that  all  the  parents 
could  be  introduced  to  some  of  these  delightful  schools,  taught  by  one 
or  more  females, "  in  whose  own  hearts,  Love,  Hope,  and  Patience,  had 
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first  kept  school."  We  have  seen  the  pupils  gather  around  the  teacher 
each  morning  with  eagerness  and  new  delight.  We  have  heard  from 
their  ovvn  lips,  breaking  out  in  unconscious  expressions  of  love,  the 
strong  affection  which  she  had  inspired.  We  have  heard  the  clear 
and  shrill  piping  of  their  cheerful  songs.  We  have  measured  the 
quiet  moral  influences  that  have  been  thus  infused,  and  have  gath- 
ered strength  from  day  to  day. 

From  these  primary  schools,  after  having  passed  through  a  pre- 
scribed course  of  study,  and  in  general,  after  having  attained  a  fixed 
age,  the  pupils  should  go  to  the  central  school.  If  the  district  is  small, 
one  school  will  suffice  to  be  taught  by  a  master  through  summer  and 
winter.  If  it  is  large,  it  may  be  subdivided  into  more  or  fewer  gra- 
dations— the  lower  to  be  taught  by  females.  In  almost  all  cases,  the 
assistants  of  the  masters  may  be  females,  and  by  the  aid  of  two  ex- 
perienced and  competent  females,  and  with  the  convenience  of  reci- 
tation rooms,  one  master  can  control  from  one  hundred  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pupils.  Higher  than  this,  if  the  population  will  allow 
it,  there  may  be  another  school,  the  High  School,  or  two  High 
Schools — one  for  each  of  the  sexes.  To  these  no  pupil  should  be 
admitted,  except  on  passing  a  close  examination,  and  this  school 
should  teach  the  highest  branches  that  can  be  contemplated  m  a  sys- 
tem of  universal  education — the  Mathematics,  the  Natural  Scien- 
ces, and  perhaps  the  elements  of  the  Languages.  All  these  schools 
should  be  under  one  system,  and  be  free  to  all.  This  is  no  theory. 
There  are  at  this  moment  in  villages  of  New  England,  of  from  one 
thousand  five  hundred  to  four  thousand  inhabitants,  public  school- 
houses,  more  tasteful  and  convenient  than  any  college  building  ioi 
Connecticut.  In  these  school-houses  an  education  is  given  so  su- 
perior that  no  select  school  can  live  by  their  side.  To  these  schools 
scholars  crowd  from  the  neighboring  towns,  and  will  perform  menial 
services  in  families,  in  order  to  gain  a  residence  in  the  village  and 
admission  to  its  public  school.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  This  is  re- 
publicanism. But  how  is  it  in  Connecticut  ?  Some  of  the  cities 
have  made  a  beginning,  it  is  true,  and  with  good  to  themselves  and  a 
healthful  influence  upon  the  communities  around.  But  there  are 
hundreds  of  communities,  in  which  this  plan  might  be  introduced, 
which  are  opposed  to  it  altogether.  There  are  some  in  which  it 
has  been  tried,  and  abandoned  through  opposition.  We  know  a 
village  in  which  two  thousand  dollars  were  to  be  raised,  all  the  pre- 
liminaries having  been  adjusted,  and  this  money  was  in  the  main  to 
be  voted  for  by  the  people,  and  to  be  paid  by  a  single  man,  who  was 
himself  anxious  to  pay  it,  and  yet  the  enterprise  failed  by  the  cry  of 
"  a  school  for  the  rich .'"  What  is  the  state  of  many  of  these  villages, 
both  manufacturing  and  agricultural  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  select  schools 
are  sustained  by  the  rich  and  the  reputable,  both  for  older  and  even 
for  very  young  children  ? — that  in  consequence,  the  common  schools 
have  been  abandoned  more  or  less,  generally,  to  the  poor  and  the 
neglected,  and  have  degenerated  because  the  rich  do  not  care  for 
them  ?    Is  it  not  true  that  the  degeneracy  of  the  common  schools  in  the 
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best  and  largest  towns  of  Connecticut  may  be  traced  to  the  time  when 
select  schools  were  introduced  as  its  beginning,  and  that  this  degen- 
eracy has  been  going  forward  ever  since  ?  Is  it  not  true,  to  confirm 
this  matter  by  argument  that  cannot  be  broken,  that  the  best  common 
schools  now  existing  are  to  be  found  in  those  towns  and  districts  in 
which  select  schools  are  impossible,  and  all  classes  of  the  community 
are  interested  to  make  the  public  school  the  best  school. 

Is  it  not  true  moreover,  that  by  this  separation  of  intercourse,  of 
sympathy,  and  of  acquaintance,  begun  in  infancy,  matured  in  child- 
hood, and  hardened  in  youth  into  contempt  and  scorn,  on  the  one 
side,  and  into  jealousy  and  malice  on  the  other ;  there  has  been 
commenced  in  Connecticut  a  permanent  and  anti-republican  division 
of  society,  on  the  one  side  of  which,  social  oppression  shall  gather 
strength,  and  in  the  other  shall  lurk  the  incendiary  and  the  murderer  ? 

Sixth.  The  doctrine  should  be  understood  and  proclaimed  in  Con- 
necticut, that  the  property  of  the  whole  community  may  rightfully  be 
taxed,  for  the  support  of  public  education.  It  should  be  proclaimed, 
because  it  is  the  true  doctrine.  The  pecuniary  interests  of  a  commu- 
nity like  our  own,  to  say  nothing  of  those  interests  that  are  higher, 
are  deeply  concerned  in  the  question  whether  all  shall  be  educated. 
They  are  as  vitally  concerned  too,  that  all  shall  be  well  educated. 
The  properly  of  the  rich,  whether  they  have  children  or  not,  may  and 
should  be  taxed,  because  the  security  of  that  property  demands  that 
this  insurance  should  be  effected  upon  it.  The  tax  which  they  pay 
is  only  the  premium  on  this  insurance.  Besides,  it  is  cheaper  as 
well  as  more  grateful,  to  pay  a  tax  for  the  support  of  schools,  than  it 
is  to  pay  the  same  for  jails  and  poor-houses. 

In  Connecticut  this  right  is  denied  and  disputed.  A  tax  may  be 
levied  on  a  district  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  school-houses, 
but  when  a  sum  is  to  be  raised  additional  to  that  which  is  received 
from  the  public  funds,  it  is  left  to  those  who  have  children  to  send  to 
the  school.  The  consequences  of  this  system  are  most  mischievous. 
The  summer  school  becomes  a  select  school,  instead  of  being  a  pub- 
lic school.  Or  perhaps  to  make  it  open  to  all,  for  a  month  or  two,  the 
allowance  from  the  public  treasury  is  eked  out  by  the  greatest  possi- 
sible  extenuation.  The  cheapest  teacher  is  hired,  and  the  winter 
school  is  robbed  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  in  order  to  furnish  the 
thinnest  possible  allowance  for  its  starving  sister  in  the  summer. 
"When  this  "  short  allowance  "  is  consumed,  the  children  of  the  labor- 
ing poor,  at  once  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  needy,  are  retain- 
ed at  home,  because  the  parents  can  or  will  not  pay  the  capitation  tax. 
The  children  of  the  rich  are  sent  to  the  select  school  of  a  higher 
order,  the  one  of  their  own  providing  ;  while  the  children  of  the  mid- 
dhng  classes  occupy  the  district  school-house,  with  the  select  school 
No.  2.  Hence,  in  the  summer,  troops  of  children  go  no  where  to 
school,  except  to  the  school  of  nature,  which  to  them  is  the  school  of 
ignorance  and  vice,  and  the  schools  which  are  kept  up  in  luultitudes 
of  cases,  are  the  merest  skeletons  of  schools,  both  in  numbers  and  in 
character.      This  bad  and  unequal  system  is   sustained  from  two 
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causes — the  opposition  of  so  many  tax-payers  to  a  system  of  proper- 
ty taxation — and  what  is  more  unaccountable,  the  opposition  of  those 
who  are  tax-voters  but  not  tax-payers,  who  are  set  against  such  a  sys- 
tem, because  it  tends  to  build  up  schools  for  the  rich  I  More  than  one 
instance  can  be  named,  in  which  this  doctrine  has  been  industriously 
circulated  by  some  cunning  miser  among  his  poorer  neighbors,  and 
they  have  gone  to  the  school  meeting  to  vote  against  all  expense,  not 
dreaming  that  their  advisers  were  trembling  in  their  shoes,  for  fear  of 
a  petty  rate  bill.  And  so  they  have  voted  against  any  change,  and 
saved  their  neighbor  all  expense,  literally,  and  brought  down  the  tax 
upon  their  own  heads. 

This  is  unequal,  anti-republican,  and  wrong;  and  it  ought  to  be  made 
odious.  It  should  be  held  up  in  all  its  unfairness.  The  right  of  the 
town  or  school  society  to  tax  its  property  should  be  embraced  by  all 
parties.  The  party  calling  itself  conservative  should  proclaim  it,  be- 
cause it  tends  so  certainly  to  the  security  of  society.  The  party 
calling  itself  popular  should  hold  it,  because  it  sends  one  of  the  best 
of  blessings  to  the  door  of  every  man. 

To  this  should  be  added,  the  condition  attached  to  the  distribution 
of  the  State  fund,  that  no  school  society  should  receive  its  lawful 
portion,  except  on  the  condition,  that  it  should  raise  by  taxation,  a 
specified  sum  for  every  scholar.  This  would  be  a  hard  doctrine  in 
Connecticut,  it  is  true,  and  that  is  the  very  reason  why  it  should  be 
insisted  on.  It  is  true  and  most  important,  and  should  be  boldly 
uttered.  The  other  States,  without  an  exception,  that  distribute  from 
school  funds,  do  it  on  such  a  condition.  The  entire  public  sentiment 
of  the  Union,  is  fixed  and  unchangeable  on  this  point,  and  we  grieve 
to  say  that  we  fear  the  neglect  of  Connecticut  has  been  a  warning 
against  following  her  example.  Shall  it  be  that  this  munificent 
bequest  of  our  fathers,  given  to  promote  the  cause  of  public  education, 
hall  fail  of  its  design  through  the  neglect  or  perversion  of  their  sons  ? 
or  shall  it  serve  this  cause,  most  eftectually,  as  Connecticut  shall 
stand  forth  as  a  perpetual  monument  to  warn  against  the  like  use  of 
such  funds  ?  Shall  it  be  that  the  State  which  they  designed  should  be 
the  model  State  to  the  Union,  shall  serve  only  as  an  example  to  admon- 
ish its  sister  States,  rather  than  as  one  to  excite  and  inspire  them  ?  Are 
we  not  bound  as  trustees  of  this  fund,  to  secure  the  most  complete 
fulfillment  of  their  designs,  and,  as  experience  and  a  change  of  cir- 
cumstances call  for  new  safeguards,  to  provide  these  safeguards  1 
May  not  the  people  make  the  raising  of  a  specified  sum  on  the  prop- 
erty of  the  State,  a  condition  against  the  improvident  waste  of  this 
bounty  ? 

The  argument  on  this  subject  is  very  simple,  and  as  it  would  seem, 
very  convincing.  In  order  to  improve  our  Common  Schools,  more 
money  must  be  provided.  If  it  is  raised,  as  it  now  is  by  a  tax  upon 
those  who  use  the  schools,  then  the  schools  are  no  longer  common 
schools,  but  for  a  part  of  the  year,  they  must  be  select  schools.  The 
one  must  embarrass  the  other.  Those  who  will  have  better  schools 
will  leave  the  public  schools  altogether.     Those  who  depend  on  the 
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common  schools,  cannot  or  will  not.  elevate  them.  But  introduce  a 
property  tax,  and  you  make  the  schools  the  property  and  the  pride  of 
the  whole  people.  You  make  it  .for  the  interest  of  the  rich  to  use 
the  money  which  they  now  expend  for  the  support  of  higher  estab- 
lishments to  raise  and  improve  the  public  schools.  Tlius  the  bles- 
sings of  this  expenditure  will  be  diffused,  lis  liglit  and  warmth  will 
not  be  like  that  of  the  tire  which  cheers  one  apartment  only,  hut  like 
the  heat  of  the  blessed  sun,  which  gives  no  less  to  the  rich,  for  what 
it  gives  to  the  poor.  'Jo  connect  tlie  raising  of  a  small  sum  per 
scholar,  as  a  condition  of  receiving  the  bounty  of  the  State,  is  the 
siini)lest  and  surest  way  of  elevating  the  schools  of  the  whole  State, 
together  and  alike. 

'J'hese  are  the  principles  which  must  be  received  in  Connecticut, 
and  believed  by  its  citizens  generally,  in  order  to  secure  a  thorough 
improvement  in  its  common  schools.  Ic  might  be  shown,  that  some 
of  the  most  important  of  them,  were  suggested  by  citizens  of  Connec- 
ticut, long  before  the  present  movement  for  Common  Schools  com- 
menced in  the  other  States,  'i'hey  are  of  Connecticut  origin.  Let 
them  be  owned  as  her  own  and  here  put  in  practice,  as  they  can  be 
no  where  beside. 

'J'hese  principles  may  be  propagated.  Let  the  legislature  he  me- 
morialized. But  let  not  the  legislature  be  relied  upon  as  the  ordy 
hope.  It  may  not  be  expedient  that  the  government  should  move  at 
once.  It  may  not  be  practicable,  if  it  is  expedient.  Individuals  can 
do  much  without  the  government.  m\  State  association  can  be  formed. 
Measures  can  be  taken  to  unite  the  friends  of  education  throughout  the 
State.  'J'eachers'  Jnstitutes,  and  Normal  Schools  can  be  set  on  foot 
by  individual  and  associated  benevolence,  as  they  have  been  in  a  por- 
tion of  New  tlampshire.  Such  a  movement  would  not  be  very  ex- 
pensive. The  agencies  need  not  be  costly,  nor  the  expenditures 
great,  but  the  work  is  precious,  and  worth  much  cost,  if  it  were  re- 
quired. 

Nor  is  the  work  discouraging.  It  is  discouraging  in  its  beginnings, 
but  rapid  in  its  advances.  Every  district  animated  with  a  right  spirit, 
diffuses  light  and  wakens  interest  in  ten  of  its  neighborhood.  Every 
school-house,  well  constructed,  with  its  convenient  apartments,  its 
successful  teacher,  and  its  happy  scholars,  gives  an  impulse  which 
cannot  be  computed.  Parents  are  animated  with  hope  and  desire. 
Children  ask  why  their  own  school-house  cannot  be  as  good.  Pre- 
judice is  softened.  Scepticism  is  convinced,  and  public  spirit  is 
awakened. 

The  Connecticut  people  may  be  aroused.  'i"'here  are  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands,  who  are  ready  to  stand  upon  their  I'eet  and  to 
put  their  shoulders  to  this  w^rk.  'i'hey  are  not  rash,  nor  headlong  it 
is  true — they  are  cautious  and  stable,  but  they  aie  the  more  steadlast 
when  thoroughly  convinced.  They  are  not  profuse  and  extravagant 
in  their  expenditures — but  they  have  money,  and  they  are  willing  to 
give  it  for  objects  seen  to  be  important.  They  are  not  carried  away 
uy  va^ue  declamation  or  transcendental  moonshine — but  they  have 
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intellects  to  discern  and  hearts  to  feel,  in  respect  to  a  concern  so 
practical  and  good  as  that  of  public  education.  Let  the  work  be  com- 
menced with  vigor  and  with  hope. 

In  carrying  it  forward,  two  classes  of  citizens  can  be  especially 
useful.  On  them  rests  a  great  and  peculiar  responsibility.  We 
name  first,  the  acting  politicians  of  all  parties.  They  are  now  un- 
committed as  partisans  for  or  against  any  system.  They  have  an 
equal  interest  in  the  improvement  of  schools.  It  would  be  a  slander 
which  they  would  resent  with  indignation,  to  say  that  ihey  do  not 
feel  an  equal  zeal  for  this  most  important  interest,  in  which  the  pros- 
perity and  pride  of  the  State  are  equally  concerned.  Eminent  indi- 
viduals of  all  political  names  are  known  to  be  zealous  for  common 
school  reform.  There  are  subjects  enough  beside  this,  out  of  which 
political  capital  can  be  made.  Attempts  to  do  this  elsewhere,  have 
been  signally  rebuked.  Let  parties  divided  by  questions  of  national 
policy,  vie  with  each  other  in  their  zeal  and  efficiency,  in  respect  to 
this  common  interest,  for  which  every  man's  hearth-stone  cries  out  in 
his  ears.  Let  it  never  be  said  that  the  citizens  of  Connecticut  grind 
the  bodies  and  souls  of  their  children  between  the  upper  and  nelher 
millstone  of  political  contests.  Heathen  barbarism,  offered  to  '*  Mo- 
loch, horrid  king,"  its  children  in  sacrifice  by  sending  them  through 
devouring  flames  blazing  fiercely  on  either  side, 

"  Though  for  the  noise  of  drums  and  timbrels  loud 
Their  children'.s  cries  unheard,  that  pass'd  through  fire 
To  his  grim  idol." 

Let  not  this  be  enacted  on  a  more  fearful  scale,  in  ciA'ilized  and 
Christian  Connecticut. 

On  the  clergy  of  Connecticut  there  rests  also  a  great  and  solemn 
responsibility.  It  is  a  religious  duty  to  care  for  the  untaught,  the 
neglected,  and  the  ignorant.  It  is  a  duty  to  give  to  such,  the  best  in- 
tellectual and  moral  culture  which  we  can.  It  is  a  duty  which  we 
owe  to  our  nearest  neighbor,  a  duty  which  is  simple,  pressing,  and 
most  easily  discharged.  So  do  we  best  aid  and  prepare  them  for  in 
fluences  appropriately  and  directly  religious.  Let  this  duty  be 
preached,  on  the  Sabbath  and  from  the  pulpit.  Let  it  be  preached 
till  it  is  believed,  and  the  hearers  show  their  faith  by  their  works. 
We  raise  money  to  provide  schools  for  the  destitute  in  our  own  land. 
We  raise  it  also,  to  send  to  Ceylon,  and  Burmah,  and  China,  that 
schools  may  be  established,  which  may  prepare  the  youthful  mind 
for  the  influences  and  the  truths  of  our  holy  religion.  And  yet  there 
are  towns  in  Connecticut  in  which  there  are  scores  of  children, 
which  for  want  of  that  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  that  the  pub- 
lic schools  might  give,  are,  as  really,  though  not  in  the  same  degree, 
hopeless  subjects  of  religious  truth,  as  many  children  of  Ceylon  and 
liurmah.  We  have  seen  children  of  this  character.  Besides  these, 
there  are  thousands  for  whom,  a  teacher  could  do  far  more  than  a 
clergyman,  and  on  whom  the  church  can  act  most  directly  and  effi- 
ciently through  the  teacKo 
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We  are  well  aware  that  efforts  have  been  made  to  excite  distrust  ol 
''.riv  system  of  public  education,  on  religious  grounds,  and  to  arousw 
agamst  it  sectarian  prejudice  and  conscientious  convictions.  There 
may  have  been  occasion  for  these  feelings  in  some  states  of  the 
Union.  Injudicious  management,  false  principles,  efforts  to  propo 
gate  peculiar  principles,  insidious  and  open,  may  have  been  noticer* 
The  school  system  has  therefore  been  held  up  as  anti-religious.  Ths 
doctrine  has  been  proclaimed  that  each  chwrch  must  have  its  separate 
schools,  in  order  to  secure  an  education  thoroughly  Christian. 

In  Connecticut  there  need  be  no  fear  of  embarrassment  of  this 
kind.  The  people  of  Connecticut,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  are 
of  one  mind  in  the  belief  of  the  following  truths.  They  believe  in 
the  moral  duties  as  enforced  by  the  words  and  life  of  Jesus.  They 
believe  with  Washington,  that  public  morality  is  best  secured  by  reli- 
gious faith  and  religious  feeling.  None  of  them  will  object  to  the 
use  of  simple  but  fervent  prayers  and  hymns,  to  the  inculcation  of  the 
duty  of  imitating  Christ,  and  of  trusting  in  him.  In  these  points  they 
can  all  unite,  and  they  can  turn  them  to  use  in  their  public  schools. 
What  the  children  need  to  be  taught  beside,  can  be  supplied  in  the 
family,  the  Sabbath  school,  the  pulpit. 

Such  is  the  position  of  things  in  Connecticut.     We  have  seen  her 
ancient  glory  ;  the  present  depression  with  its  causes  ;  the  need  of 
effort ;  the  points  to  which  this  effort  should  be  directed,   and  the 
grounds  of  discouragement  and  hope.    Shall  this  ^ood  work  be  under- 
taken 1     Shall  this  field  be   entered  ?     No  state  in  the  Union  has 
means   so   abundant.      No    state   can,    if  it  will,  have   schools    so 
splendid  and  so  good.     Its  population  is  homogeneous,  frugal,  intelli- 
gent, moral,  and  religious.      It  has  been  accustomed   to   common 
schools  for  generations.     It  has  a  school  system  already  established 
in  the  hearts  and  habits  of  all,  which  needs  improvement  only,  and 
not  a  new  beginning.     The  memory  of  the  past  calls  us  to  effort. 
The  necessity  of  the  present  will  not  let  us  alone.    The  voices  of  the 
venerable  dead,  speak  to  us  in  solemn  tones  from,  that  dim  and  distant 
world  to  which  they  have  gone,  and  command  us  not  to  be  untrue  to 
the  precious  trust  which  they  garnered  for  us.     The  cries  of  the  liv- 
ing come  up  to  us,  and  in  tones  piteous  as  an  infant's  wailing,  beseech 
us  to  spare  their  childhood  from  neglect,  and  their  future  manhood 
from  ignorance  and  crime.    The  honor  of  the  State  and  of  the  fathers  of 
the  State  calls  on  its  citizens.    The  sons  of  Connecticut  who  have  gone 
out  from  the  paternal  mansion,  burn  with  eager  desire  to  be  able  to 
put  to  silence  the  reproaches  which  they  are  forced  to  hear,  and  to 
know  that  the  spirit  which  provided  the  School  Fund,  still  lives  to 
make  effectual  that  important  trust      Those  who  were  personally  ac- 
tive in  devising  and  securing  this  fund,  would  tell  us  that  no  care  of 
ours  can  surpass  the  thoughtfulness  with  which  Treadwell  studied 
its  conception,  and  no  labor  of  ours  can  compare  with  the  daily  and 
nightly  toil  with  which   Hillhouse    and  Beers  secured  its  invest- 
ments, and  watched  its   securities.     The  question  is,    shall   Con- 
necticut then  be  true  to  herself?     We  have  seen  the  trim  and  noble 


ship,  manned  by  a  skillful  crew,  open  the  passage  through  an  un- 
known and  dangerous  strait,  and  gallantly  lead  the  way  for  a  timid 
and  creeping  fleet,  into  a  secure  and  long  desired  haven.  We  have 
seen  her  pass  every  shoal  but  the  last,  but  just  as  she  doubles  its 
treacherous  point,  she  grounds  for  an  instant,  and  the  cry  is  from  the 
fleet,  she  will  be  stranded  there  !  They  make  all  haste  to  rush  past 
her.  In  their  cry  of  exultation  they  forget  all  her  guidance  in  the 
past.  Shall  she  then  be  stranded,  who  has  guided  so  many  vessels  to 
so  noble  a  port  ?  Shall  her  last  service  be  to  lie  on  the  quicksands, 
a  decaying  hulk,  deserted  and  useless,  except  as  a  beacon  to  show 
the  shoal  on  which  she  struck  1  Shall  she  be  stranded  ?  No,  no ! 
A  thousand  times,  No!  Let  the  cry  then  be,  Connecticut  first  to  lead 
*he  way,  and  foremost  forever ! 
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NOTE  I. 


PLAN  AND  MEASURES  OF  A  VOLUNTARY  ASSOCIATION   FOR  THE 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  suggestions  indicate  more  in  detail,  the  views  of  the  author 
of  the  Essay  as  to  the  mode,  at  once  simple  and  systematic;  in  which  the 
friends  of  popular  education  can  put  forth  their  efforts  for  the  improvement 
of  common  schools. 

ARTICLES  OF  ASSOCIATION. 

Article  1.  This  Association  shall  be  styled  the  Connecticut  (or  ^Aewawic 
of  any  Toum  or  County  can  he  inserka)  Institute  of  Instruction,  and  shall  have 
for  its  object  the  improvement  of  common  schools,  and  other  means  of  popular 
education  in  this  State,  {or  Town,  or  County.) 

Article  2.  Any  person  residing  in  this  State,  {nr  Toum  or  County,')  may  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Institute  by  subscribing  this  Constitution,  and  contrib- 
uting any  sum,  annually,  towards  defraying  '-fs  incidental  expenses. 

Article  3.  The  officers  of  the  Institute  shall  be  a  President,  two  or  more 
Vice  Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  a  Recording  Secretary,  and  a  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary for  each  county,  {or  town  in  case  of  a  county  association,)  with  such 
powers  respectively,  as  their  several  designations  imply;  and  who  shall,  together, 
constitute  an  Executive  Committee. 

Article  4.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  carry  into  effect  such  meas- 
ures as  the  Institute  may  direct;  and  perform  such  other  acts  not  inconsistent 
with  the  objects  of  the  association,  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  and  make  re- 
port of  their  doings,  annually,  and  when  called  on,  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the 
Institute. 

Article  5.  A  meeting  of  the  Association  for  the  choice  of  officers  shall  be 
held,  annually,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Executive  Committee  may  desig- 
nate in  a  notice  published  in  one  or  more  newspapers ;  and  meetings  may  '^ .  neld 
at  such  other  time  and  place,  as  the  Executive  Committee  may  appoint. 

Article  6.  This  constitution  may  be  altered  at  any  annual  meeting,  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  present,  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  its  pro- 
visions may  be  adopted  at  any  meeting. 


Measures  which  can  be  adopted  by  a  vo'.untary  Association  to  improve  Common 

Schools. 

1.  Information  can  be  collected  and  disseminated  in  every  practicable  way,  in 
every  district,  town,  and  coimty  in  the  State,  as  to  the  present  condition  of  com- 
mon schools,  and  o.her  means  of  popular  education,  with  plans  and  s'lj^gestions 
bv  which  the  excellencies  of  any  one  teacher,  district,  or  town,  can  be  improved 
and  made  general,  and  any  defects  be  removed. 

2.  Meetings  of  the  Association  can  be  held  in  different  towns  for  public  ad- 
dresses and  discussions  on  topics  connected  with  the  condition  and  improvemeat 
U"  Common  Schools. 
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3.  A  series  of  Tracts,  each  number  devoted  to  some  one  important  topic,  re- 
lating to  tlie  organization  and  administration  of  a  school  system,  or  to  the  clas- 
siiicadon,  instmotion  and  discipline  of  schouls,  can  be  prepaied  and  jublished 
for  graaiiious  distiibution  among  teacheis,  scliool  otiicers,  paienis,  and  every- 
body who  has  a  child  to  educate,  a  vote  to  give,  or  an  influence  to  exert  in  rela- 
tion to  public  instruction. 

4.  Editors  and  conductors  of  the  periodical  press  can  be  enlisted  to  publish 
original,  and  selected  articles  relating  to  the  subject. 

5.  Clergymen  can  be  interested  to  present  the  subject  in  some  of  its  bearings 
at  apprOf  riate  times  to  their  people. 

G.  Local  associations  of  parents  and  the  friends  of  education,  and  especially 
district  and  town  associations  of  mothers  and  females,  get.erally,  for  the  \  urpose 
of  visiting  schools,  and  co-operating  in  various  ways  with  teacheis,  can  be  formed 
and  assisted. 

7.  Pecuniary  aid  and  personal  co-operation  can  be  extended  for  the  purpose 
of  secuiicg  at  different  points,  a  school-house,  with  its  appropriate  in-door  and 
out-door  arrangements,  a  school  library,  a  district  school,  and  a  village  lyceum, 
which  can  be  held  up  severally,  as  a  vioucl  of  its  kind. 

8.  Good  teachers  can  be  assisted  in  finding  districts  where  their  services 
will  be  appreciated  and  rewarded,  and  district  committees  in  search  of  good 
teachers,  can  be  directed  to  such  teachers  as  have  proved  on  trial  that  they 
possess  the  requisite  qualifications. 

9.  The  necessary  local  arrans-ements  can  be  made,  and  the  services  of  ex- 
perienced teacheis  secuied  for  the  puipose  of  facilitating  the  holding,  in  the 
spring  and  autumn,  a  teachers'  class  or  Instiute,  where  young  and  inexpei  ienced 
teachers  may  spend  one  or  two  weeks  in  reviewing  the  studies  which  they  are  to 
teach,  in  the  summer  or  winter  schools;  and  witness,  and  to  some  extent,  prac- 
tice, the  best  methods  of  classilying,  instiucting,  and  governing  a  school. 

10.  The  formation  of  town  and  county  associations  of  teachers,  for  mutual 
improvement  and  the  advancement  of  their  profession,  by  weekly  or  monthly 
meetings,  and  by  visiting  each  others' schools,  and  learning  from  each  others' 
experience,  can  be  encouraged. 

11.  Efforts  can  be  put  forth  to  collect  a  fund  for  the  establishment,  at  the 
earliest  moment,  of  a  seminary  where  yoimg  men  and  young  women,  who  have 
the  desiie  and  the  natural  tact  and  talent,  can  be  thoroughly  and  practically 
trained  for  teachers  of  common  schools. 

12.  A  well  qualified  teacher,  of  the  right  tact  and  character  can  be  employed 
to  peribrm  an  itinerating  Normal  school  agency  through  the  schools  of  a  partic 
ular  town  or  county. 

13.  School  celebrations  or  gatherings  of  all  the  children  of  a  school  society,  or 
town,wi.h  their  parents  and  teacheis,  for  addresses  and  other  appropriate  exerci- 
ses, can  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  winter  and  summer  schools. 

14.  Village  Lycemns  can  be  established  and  assisted  in  getting  up  courses  of 
popular  lectures  in  the  winter. 

15.'  A  central  depository  or  office,  supplied  with  plans  of  school-houses,  appa- 
ratus, and  furniture ;  a  circulating  library  of  books  and  pamphlets  on  education  ; 
specimens  of  school  libraries,  and  the  best  textbooks  in  the  various  studies  per- 
sued  in  common  schools,  &c.,  can  be  established. 

IG.  To  give  the  highest  efficiency  to  anv  or  all  of  these  means  and  agencies 
of  school  improvement,  an  individual  should  be  employed  to  devote  all,  or  a  por- 
tion of  his  time,  as  agent  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Institute,  and  receive  such  compensation  as  can  be  raised  by  a  special  subscrip- 
tion for  this  purpose. 

Every  measure  above  enumerated  has  been  tried  and  carried  out  in  other 
states,  successfully,  by  means  of  voluntary  associations,  similar  to  the  one 
proposed. 
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This  Essay  was  circulated  in  connection  with  the  Superintendent's  Re- 
port, through  every  school  district  in  the  State,  and  was  widely  and 
eagerly  read.  The  gentleman  whose  liberality  called  it  forth,  and  con- 
tributed to  its  circulaiion,  in  connection  with  other  citizens  of  Hartford, 
determined  to  do  something  in  the  direction  indicated  in  the  note  to  this 
Essay.  The  holding  of  an  Institute  or  convention  of  the  teachers  of 
Hartford  county,  in  the  month  of  November,  was  determined  on,  and  the 
Rev.  Merrill  Richardson,  a  gentlemen  admirably  fitted  for  the  purpose, 
was  employed  to  visit  the  several  towns  in  the  county,  and  awaken  an 
interest  in  the  object  of  the  meeting.  A  spirited  convention  of  two  hun-  ,,- 
dred  and  fifty-four  teachers  was  held,  and  through  these  teachers  and  a 
printed  notice  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention,  a  powerful  impulse 
was  given  to  the  public  mind.  A  monthly  school  journal  under  the  name 
of  the  Connecticut  School  Manual  was  started,  in  January,  1847,  and  has  I 
continued  through  the  year,  under  the  editorial  charg*^  of  Mr.  Richardson. 
Other  Institutes  were  held,  and  through  their  influence  and  the  exertions 
of  the  Superintendent  and  other  friends  of  common  schools,  the  Legislature 
in  May  made  provision  for  holding  two  or  more  schools  for  teachers  in 
each  county.  These  institutes  or  schools  for  teachers  have  been  held,  as 
has  been  already  noticed. 

The  efforts  of  Mr.  Bunce  and  other  gentlemen  in  Hartford,  did  not  end 
with  getting  up  and  carrying  out  the  plan  of  a  Teachers'  Institute.    They 
set  about  the  establishment  of  a  Public  High  School  in  the  First  School 
Society  of  Hartford,  a  school  whijh  should  be  worthy  of  the  city  and  the 
State,  which  should  give  as  good  an  English  education,  and  preparatory 
classic  educaiion  as  any  academy  or  private  school  in  New  England,  and 
rest  for  its  support  on  the  old  New  England  principle  of  property  taxa- 
tion.    The  project  was  broached.     The  plan  was  discussed  in  the  public 
press,  and  in   pamphlets   which  were  distributed  to  every  family  in  the 
Society.     Public  meetings  were  held,   in    which  elaborate  and  animated 
debates  were  conducted   by   the   most  prominent  speakers   in    the  city. 
Seldom  has   the  public  mind  of  Hartford  been  more  deeply  interested  in 
any  subject,  and  finally  the  plan  was  carried  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of 
the  largest  school  meeting  ever  convened  in  the  Society.     Twelve  thou- 
sand dollars  were  appropriated  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building,  and 
a  committee  of  men  of  the  right  stamp  appointed  to  carry  out  the  vote  of  i 
the  Society.     This  committee,  finding  that  the  expense  of  such  an  edifice,  i 
with  the  appropriate  fixtures  would  exceed  the  appropriation,  subscribed  ' 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  among  themselves  to  make  the  building  what 
they  have, — second  to  no  other  structure  of  the  kind  in  New  England  for 
the  completeness  of  all   its   parts.     The  school   has  opened  under  the 
charge  of  Joshua  D.  Giddings,  formerly  Principal  of  the  Fountain  street  j 
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Grammar  School,  as  Principal.  The  establishment  of  a  Public  High 
School,  after  the  able  and  prolonged  public  discussion  to  which  the  plan 
was  subjected,  and  supported  tnaiiily  by  tax  on  the  properly  of  the  whole 
community,  is  the  most  important  event  in  the  school  history  of  Connec- 
ticut for  the  last  twenty  years. 

But  the  zeal  and  liberality  of  Mr.  Bunce  and  his  associates  did  not  end 
here.  They  put  forth  efforts  to  collect  a  fund  for  the  establishment  of  a 
seminary  where  young  men  and  young  women  who  have  the  desire,  and 
the  natural  tact  and  talent  for  teaching,  can  be  thoroughly  and  practically 
trained  for  this  vocation.  Ten  thousand  dollars  were  subscribed  for  this 
object,  one  half  of  which  amount  was  subscribed  by  Mr.  Bunce, 
and  offered  to  the  State  on  condition  that  the  General  Assembly  would 
appropriate  a  like  amount  for  the  same  object,  but  instead  of  doing  as  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  under  similar  circumstances  did,  promptly 
and  unanimously  accepting  the  offer,  and  making  the  necessary  appropri- 
ation, the  Legislature  was  so  cautious  not  to  do  any  thing  in  advance  of 
what  the  people  should  call  for,  that  the  whole  matter  of  a  Normal 
School  was  referred  to  a  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  of 
one  from  a  county,  for  examination,  and  to  report  on  at  the  next  session  of 
the  Legislature.  In  the  mean  time  the  Institutes  or  schools  for  teach- 
ers will  prepare  the  public  for  something  inore  thorough  and  complete. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  another  document — the  K'port  of  the 
Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Erhication,  on  the  establishment  of  Profes- 
sorships of  Agriculture  and  the  Arts.  This  report  originated  in  a  peti- 
lion  of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Yale  College,  asking  for  aid  to  enable 
them  to  establish  such  professorships  in  that  institution,  through  which 
free  instruction  should  be  extended  to  every  inhabitant  of  the  State  who 
may  wish  to  avail  himself  of  it.  The  Report  approved  the  object  but 
proposed  no  appropriation  for  the  present. 

MAINE. 
In  June,  1846,  the  Legislature  of  Maine  constituted  a  Board  of  Educa- 
;tlon,  consisting  of  one  member  for  each  county,  with  power  to  appoint  a 
!  Secretary,  hold  Teachers'  Institutes  in  each  county,  and  report  annually. 
I  The  first  Report  of  the  Board  for  1847,  together  ?oith  a  Report  of  the 
\  Secretary,  {William  G.  Crosby,  of  Bdfast,)  and  other  documents, 
j  making  a  pamphlet  of  135  pages,  is  before  us.  It  is  a  very  valuable  doc= 
I  ument,  and  proves  that  the  common  schools  in  Maine  are  in  a  very  low 
I  condition,  as  compared  with  their  capabilities.  Cheap,  dilapidated,  un- 
1  comfortable  school-houses,  irregular  attendance,  unqualified  teachers, 
I  sleepy  supervisors,  want  of  parental  interest,  and  other  evils  are  com- 
i  plained  of  in  Maine  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  New  England.  But  the 
!  work  of  reform  is  commenced,  and  it  seems  to  be  in  judicious  hands. 

I  loa 

I 
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We  can  only  find  room  here  for  the  closing  paragraph  of  Mr.  Crosby's 

Report. 

"  The  success  which  has  thus  far  attended  the  recent  effort  in  this 
State,  to  direct  attention  to  the  most  prominent  defects  in  the  administra- 
tion ofour  Common  School  system,  and  arouse  the  public  mint!  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  necessity  of  reform,  of  prompt  and  efficient  action,  affords 
matter  for  congratulation.  To  the  faithful  few,  who,  for  years  past, 
through  good  and  evil  report,  have  manfully  upheld  the  good  cause,  too 
great  a  share  of  praise  cannot  be  awarded.  It  was  from  their  unwearied 
efforts  that  the  friends  of  education  in  convention  at  Augusta,  in  the 
month  of  January,  1846,  derived  encouragement  and  assurance  to  ad- 
dress the  representatives  of  the  people  in  behalf  of  the  free  school. 
The  promptness  with  which  the  memorial  of  that  convention  was  met 
and  answered,  the  unanimity  with  which  the  bill,  reported  in  compliance  i 
with  the  prayer  of  the  memorialists,  passed  the  Legislature,  reflect  honor 
alike  upon  the  individuals  composing  it,  and  the  State  whose  interests 
thc^y  r^ipresented,  and  is  a  happy  augury  for  the  future.  But  having 
done  so  much,  the  dan2;er  that  individual  effort  may  be  relaxed,  that  to  j 
this  Bjard  may  b:)  confided  the  achievement  of  that  reform  which  can  be 
effected  only  by  the  cooperation  of  the  people,  is  neither  to  be  overlooked  j 
nor  oncealed.  Against  this  error,  which,  if  persisted  in,  cannot  but  ' 
prove  filial  to  the  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged,  the  voice  of  earnest 
expostulation  must  be  raised  ;  and  the  assurance,  again  and  again  reiter- 
ated, tha%  be  the  members  of  this  Board  faithful  and  indefatigable  as  they 
miy,  though  they  offer  up  their  time  and  substance  as  a  sacrifice,  though  i 
they  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels,  yet  that,  without  the  coop' 
eration  of  the  people,  their  labors  in  this  behalf  must  be  in  vain.  The  peo' 
pie  must  come  to  the  rescue  !  The  legislator,  the  capitalist,  the  man  of  let-  i 
ters,  must  enlist  for  life,  and  take  their  places  in  the  ranks  of  the  great  army 
of  progress.  And  where,  if  not  there,  should  they  be  found  ?  How  can  the 
legishitor  more  faithfully  subserve  the  interests  of  his  constituents,  and 
m  )re  eff.-clually  protect  their  rights,  than  by  providing  the  means  of  edu- 
cation for  their  children  }  What  surer  guaranty  can  the  capitalist  find 
for  the  security  of  his  investments,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  sense  of  a 
community  morally  and  intellectually  enlightened  ?  And  how  can  the 
man  of  letters  more  faithfully  fulfill  his  mission,  than  in  teaching  the  peo- 
ple ?     The  press, than  which  there  is  no  mightier   agent   in   giving  a 

character  to  the  a2;e, — the  press  must  speak  !  speak,  too,  not  in  the  low 
mutterings  of  the  distant  thunder,  which  tells  of  danger  remote,  but  in 
the  crashing  peal  which  breaks  over  our  heads.  The  pulpit  must  speak! 
Its  voice  of  warning  and  of  exhortation  must  be  lifted  up  ; — this  "  bread 

of  life"  must  cease  to   be  the   "  show  bread"  of  the  sanctuarv, it  must 

be  broken  for  the  people.  In  the  council  chamber  of  the  State,  in  the 
halls  of  legislation,  in  the  lyceum,  in  the  scenes  of  social  intercourse  and 
public  debate,  in  the  house  of  God,  and  in  the  village  school-house,  must 
the  voices  of  true-hearted  men  be  heard,  until,  touched  by  the  electric 
spark,  the  dark  and  lowering  cloud  which  now  hangs  over  us  shall  burst, 
and  its  waters  descend,  to  refresh  and  fertilize  a  parched  and  barren  soil;; 
until  this  people,  this  whole  people,  shall  be  aroused  to  a  consciousness  of 
their  duties  and  their  dangers.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  will  the  free 
school  of  Maine  fulfill  its  mission."  i 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 
We  have  received  the  following  among  other  educational  documents, 
from  the  old  Commonwealth. 
Ttnth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  of  the  Secretary 

of  the  Board,  for  1S46.    p  206. 
Abstract  of  the  Massachusetts  School  Returns  for  1846-7. 
Common  School  Journal      Vol.  IX,  for  1847.    p.  415. 
Meeting  of  the  Essex  Count}/  Teachers'  Association  held  in  Salem,  Octo- 
ber \5th  and  I6th,   1847. 
Proceedings  of  the  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Massnchusrtts  Teach- 
er^' Association,  held  at  Springfield,  Nov.  2-2d  and  23d,  1847. 
The  Massachusetts  Teacher,  published  and  edited  bij  n  Committee  of  the 

Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association.      Boston,  1.  Saioyer. 
Annual  Reports  of  the   Public   Schools  of  the  City  of  Boston,   1847- 

p.  220. 
Reports  of  Committees  on  the  Ventilation  of  the  School-houses  of  the  City 

of  Boston. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  1847. 
Report  on  the  State  Manual  Labor  School. 

Letter  of  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence  on  a  School  of  Practical  Science. 
Report  on  the  Education  oj  Idiots- 

These  and  other  school  and  education  documents  which  we  have  re- 
ceived from  friends  of  the  cause  in  Massachusetts,  show  that  the  Old  Bay 
State  is  not  content  with  the  abundant  fruits  which  have  been  gathered 
from  her  former  efforts  in  behalf  of  sound  learning  and  universal  educa- 
tion, but  is  doing  more  and  more,  every  year,  in  the  same  direction. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

First  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  [Professor  Charles 

B.  Haddock,  of  Dartmouth  College,)  for  1846. 

In  this  document  Professor  Haddock  discusses  the  subject  of  common 
schools  with  the  facility  of  one  familiar  with  their  condition  and  their 
wants,  and  with  the  felicity  of  a  ready  writer.  The  Report  shows  con- 
clusively that  the  schools  of  New  Hampshire  labor  under  the  same  diffi- 
culties which  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  common  school  elsewhere,  and 
points  to  the  remedies  which  have  been  found  to  be  efficient  in  other 
States.  The  following  extract  exhibits  the  broad  republican  spirit  in 
which  the  whole  report  is  written. 

"  Popular  liberty,  equal  laws,  general  happiness,  seem  to  me  impossi- 
ble to  be  maintained,  for  any  long  time,  in  an  uneducated  community. 
The  only  means  which  the  majority  of  men  have  for  bettering  their  con- 
dition, and  sustaining  a  competition  with  the  more  fortunate  few,  who 
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happen  to  have  been  born  to  wealth,  or  nurtured  under  peculiar  advanta- 
ges, is  in  tht^msflves,  in  their  power  of  thought,  their  ingenuity,  their 

foresight,   tlu'ir   moral  energy, ^^just  ihe  traits  brought  oul  by   itu-ans  of 

the  early  discipline  and  instruction  of  the  Common  Schools.  'Ihe  only 
way  of  securing  a  republican  equality,  and,  of  course,  an  equal  legisla- 
tion, equal  rights,  and  common  privileges,  is  by  general  education.  In 
physical  strength  men  are  nearly  equal.  In  mental  capacity  they  are 
scarcely  less  so.  At  least,  neither  bodily  nor  mental  powers  are  distribu- 
ted according  to  any  distinctions  of  rank  or  social  condition  among  men. 
The  gifieJ  mind,  as  well  as  the  stalwart,  is  found  in  all  slates  of  life, — 
amon.5  the  p,)jr  as  often  as  among  the  rich,  among  the  lowly  no  less  than 
among  the  lofty;  anJ  therefore  it  is  not  possible  that  great  inequalities  of 
privilr-ge  should  continue  in  a  cultivated  society.  All  advantage  of  the 
t'x'w  ovt'r  the  mmy,  all  aristocratic  superiority,  is  maintained  by  mind,  and 
the  iiiUru  n 'nalities  which  mind  creates.  There  must  first  be  an  aris- 
to.-r.i.'y  of  intellect  before  there  can  be  an  aristocracy  of  power.  Popular 
igtDran^e  is  the  soil  for  tyrants.  Public  intelligence  and  public  virtue 
are  the  b.'St  securities  of  liberty  and  equi^  laws.  In  the  long-run,  it  is 
impojsible  for  oppression  of  the  misses  of  society  to  be  sustained  by  any 
m  *;xns  but  their  ignorance.  The  natural  t^^ndency  of  mind  is  to  rise  ; 
m  )r.il  energy  is  irrepressible  ;  it  is  a  natural  power,  which  no  artificial 
mechanism  can  confine  ;  it  is  one  of  those  elements  of  the  social  world, 
which,  like  the  primal  forces  of  nature,  shut  up  and  repressed,  heave  the 
ocean  and  the  land.  If  we  can  secure  the  general  education  of  the  peo- 
ple,— the  discipline  of  their  intellectual  and  moral  powers, — we  do  all 
which  the  condition  of  man  allows  for  the  perpetuation  of  liberty,  and 
justice,  and  social  happiness." 

"  To  this  New  England  education  we  owe  our  New  England  charac- 
tiT.  That  character  could  hardly  have  been  formed  any  where  else.  It 
required  the  freedom  of  our  civil  institutions  and  the  discipline  of  our 
schools.  And  by  these,  in  connection  with  the  pulpit,  it  has  been  pro- 
duced." 

Professor  Haddock's  successor  is  Richard  S.  Rust,  Esq.,  of  Northfield, 

New  Hampshire. 


VERMONT. 

Firyf  Annvnl  Rrpnrt  of  the.  Sfnfe  Superintenrlcnf^  [Hon.  Horace  Entnrt,'] 
of  Ctimiiion  Sr/iools,  madeto  the  L'tgisloturf,  Otlobcr^  \646  p.  64. 
This'  document  includes,  with  the  State  Superintendent's  Report, 
"  Extracts  from  Rrports  of  County  Superintendents,"  and  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  School  Documents  of  the  year.  It  shows  clearly  that  the 
Common  Schools  of  Vermont  stood  in  as  much  need  of  a  rousing  shake, 
as  the  schools  of  any  part  of  New  England,  and  that  the  shake  has  been 
to  some  purpose.  We  shall  make  extracts  for  another  number  of  the 
Journal, 
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NEW  YORK. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Svperintendint  {Hon.  A''.  S.  Benton)  of  Cominon  Schools, 

svlmiltid  Jaiivary,  1S-I7. 
Report  of  Execulive  Coinniittee  of  the  State  JVormaf  School  for  184*1. 
Annual  Register  and  Circular  of  the  State  A'ormal  School  for  1S46. 
District  School  Journal  for  ISAl. 
Teachers''  Advocate  for  1847.  , 

Forty-first  Annual  Report  of  the    Trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society  of  JVew 
York,  1S47. 

These  documents  show  that  the  common  schools  of  the  Empire  State 
are  in  an  improving  condition,  and  at  the  same  time  we  have  seen  in  the 
public  journals,  notices  of  the  proposed  action  of  the  Legislature  in  re- 
gard to  the  adniinis  ration  of  the  system,  which  if  carried  out,  must  ar- 
rest the  progress  of  improvement.  If  the  element  of  county  supervision 
is  struck  out,  and  another  equally  efficient  is  not  subs'.ituted,  the  authors 
of  the  measure  and  the  Legislature  which  sanctions  it,  will  richly  de- 
serve to  be  known  as  the  greatest  "  architects  of  ruin"  which  have  yet 
appeared  in  the  educational  history  of  New  York. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Annual  Report  of  the   Siipcrintendrnt   of  Public  i;^chools,  (Dr.    T.  F- 
King,  Perth  Amboy,)  of  New  Jersey,  for  1847. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  for  any  cause  Dr.  King  intends  to  close  his 
connection  with  the  public  schools  of  New  Jersey,  where  his  labors  have 
accomplished  so  much  good. 

The  following  notice  of  his  labors  is  copied  from  the  Teachers'  Advo- 
cate,    p.  122. 

"Three  or  four  years  ago,  when  Dr.  King  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
State  Superintendent,  New  Jersey,  in  respect  to  common  schools,  was  in 
a  truly  deplorable  condition.  The  schools  for  the  masses  were  '  few  and 
far  between,'  without  due  supervision,  so  far  as  we  know,  on  the  part 
either  of  the  local  or  the  State  authorities, — there  were  no  gatherings  of 
the  teachers  for  mutual  aid  and  counsel — no  educational  meetings  of  any 
kind,  looking  to  the  elevation  of  the  public  schools, — ro  proper  interest, 
apparently,  in  the  parentsof  the  children  themselves, — in  short,  no  strong, 
deep,  and  abiding  feeling,  in  favor  of  what  has  been  significantly  styled 
'The  People's  Colleges.'  Thirty  thousand  dollars,  it  is  true,  were  an- 
nually distributed  among  the  school  districts,  upon  condition  (a  condition 
not  always  met,)  that  each  should  raise  for  itself  an  additional  sum, 
equal  to  the  amount  of  its  allotment  from  the  State  ;  and  this  done,  all 
further  care  about  the  education  of  the  people  seemed  to  be  wholly  dis- 
niis.sed. 

Such,  briefly  was  the  condition  of  things,  when  the  first  State  Superin- 
tendent of  New  Jersey,  in  the  person  of  Dr.  King,  commenced  his  career. 
At  first,  his  operations  were  confined,  we  believe,  to  such  only  of  the  sev- 
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eral  counties,  as  manifested,  by  invitation,  a  disposition  to  avail  them- 
selves of  his  aid,  in  raising  or  reviving  their  schools. 

The  counties  of  Essex  and  Passaic  entered  early  with  the  State  Super- 
intendent upon  the  work  of  revival  and  reform.  Educational  meetings 
M^ere  called,  the  various  schools  were  visited,  public  examinations,  attend- 
ed by  audiences  decidedly  respectable,  both  in  numbers  and  influence, 
were  frequently  held  ;  and  such  was  the  influence  of  these  things  upon 
the  general  mind,  that  the  condition  of  the  common  schools  soon  became 
one  of  the  most  moving  topics  of  thought  and  conversation. 

County  after  county  followed  the  example  of  Essex  and  Passaic,  till, 
at  length,  Teachers'  Associations  have  been  formed  in  almost  every  coun- 
ty in  the  State.  The  school-houses  have  been  improved,  better  books, 
maps,  and  other  educational  instrumentalities  have  been  introduced  ;  the 
districts  now  double.,  by  tax  upon  themselves,  the  amount  of  their  allot- 
ment of  money  from  the  State ;  laws  have  been  passed,  requiring  ade- 
quate attainments  in  the  teachers  ;  school  examinations  have  become 
things  of  general  note,  and  the  press,  hitherto  silent  on  this  subject,  as 
the  step  of  time,  has  at  length  come  out  with  wonderful  vigor,  in  further- 
ance of  this  noble  movement.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  things,  with  so 
much  to  encourage,  prospective  and  retrospective,  we  cannot  do  otherwise 
than  regret  deeply,  with  the  Newark  Daily  Advertiser,  the  contemplated 
resignation  of  Dr.  King.  It  is  true,  he  has,  in  this  work,  traveled  over  and 
over  again,  the  entire  territory  of  the  State,  labored,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  in  the  endeavor  to  make  New  Jersey  stand  high  in  the  matter  of 
popular  education;  and  all  this  without  taking  one  single  dollar  from  any 
but  his  own  funds,  even  for  the  payment  of  his  traveling  expenses.  Yet, 
discouraging  as  to  most  men  such  labor  would  seem,  and  heavy  as  is  the 
tax  upon  his  time  and  his  talents,  we  do  hope,  if  the  State  does  not  open 
the  way,  some  other  means  may  be  made  available  to  the  purpose  of  re- 
taining a  public  officer,  whose  endeavors  have  been  so  signally  successful, 
and  so  generally  satisfactory. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  have  been  informed  that  arrangements 
are  in  progress  in  the  city  of  Newark,  to  make  some  public  demonstration 
of  the  satisfaction  with  which  Dr.  King's  labors  have  been  received.  A 
splendid  silver  pitcher  is  to  be  presented  to  him,  addresses  to  be  delivered 
on  the  occasion,  &c.  &c." 

Owing  to  the  delay  in  getting  to  press  this  Number  of  the  Journal,  we 
are  able  to  enrich  our  pages  with  copious  extracts  from  a  pamphlet,  giv- 
ing the  proceedings  of  an  Educational  Convention,  held  in  Mount  Holly 
on  the  18th  of  November,  1847. 

Extracts  from  a  "  Report  on  Normal  Schools,^''  made  to  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  Friends  of  Education,  held  at  Mount  Holly,  on  the  2d  of  De- 
cember 1847,  by  a  Committee  consisting  of  Hon.  Garret  D.  Wall,  Dr. 
JohnGriscom,  Prof.  E.  C.  Wines,  Peter  V.  Coppuck,  Esq.  and  Rev.  C 
A.  Kingsbury,  appointed  at  a  previous  session  of  the  same  Convention, 
on  the  18th  of  November. 

The  Committee  introduce  the  subject,  by  presenting  extracts  from  com- 
as'. 
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munications  received  from  various  distinguished  gentlemen,  who  have 
been  called  from  their  official  relations  to  education,  to  bestow  much 
thought  on  the  professional  education  and  training  of  teachers. 

From  the  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Seward,  Ex-Governor  of  New  York, 
"The  advantages  resulting  from  the  professional  education  of  teachers^ 
in  what  are  called  Normal  Schools,  are  universally  conceded  among  the 
friends  of  education  in  this  State.  If  I  had  ever  doubted  on  this  subject, 
all  my  doubts  would  have  been  removed  by  the  experiment  of  the  institu- 
tion in  this  city,  vi'hich  has  been  eminently  successful.  The  ultimate 
operation  of  Normal  Schools,  will  be  to  elevate  the  standard  of  public 
education,  and  of  course  the  dignity  of  those  to  whom  its  labors  are 
confided." 

From  the  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Campbell,  D.  D.,  Member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
New  York  Stale  Normal  School,  and  Secreiary  of  ihe  same. 

"  I  may  state,  that  I  had  doubts,  when  our  Normal  School  was  first 
started,  as  to  the  necessity  of  such  an  institution  among  us.  *  *  *  * 
But  my  opinion  is  entirely  changed.  *  *  *  We  have  had  at  the 
Normal  School  from  150  to  200  yearly  ;  of  this  number,  three-fourths 
had  been  teachers  in  our  Comnion  Schools;  and  I  will  venture  to  pre- 
dict, that,  if  you  will  go  and  ask  them,  '  Were  you  fit  for  your  work  be- 
fore you  came  to  the  Normal  School  .?'  they  would  answer,  '  No  ;'  and 
let  me  add,  they  would  answer  truly.  By  this,  1  would  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  declaring,  that  all  were  incompetent  ;  but  1  do  mean  that 
three-fourths  of  them  were;  and  all  of  them  needed  that  kind  of  instruc- 
tion which  a  Normal  School  aflx)rds,  and  for  the  want  of  which,  they  were 
far  less  efficient  teachers  than  they  now  are. 

Then,  again,  as  to  the  facilities  which  existed  before  the  institution  of 
the  Normal  School,  I  have  only  to  say,  let  a  person  who  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  our  Academies,  visit  the  Normal  School  but  one  day,  and  my 
word  for  it,  he  will  grant,  '  Here  is  an  institution,  affording  immense  facil- 
ities for  the  education  of  teachers — facilities  which  can  be  found  in  Nor- 
mal Schools  alone — facilities  of  such  great  value,  that  any  man  must  be 
blinded  by  prejudice,  who  would  oppose  their  existence.'  Thus,  sir,  you 
perceive,  that  from  a  doubter,  I  have  become  convinced  of  the  great  value 
of  the  Normal  School.  My  conviction  is  also  the  result  of  actual  obser- 
vation, and  from  this,  I  feel  justified  in  saying,  that  a  Normal  School  is 
indispensable  in  carrying  out  any  State  educational  system." 

From  the  Right  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania, — formerly  Professor 
in  Union  College,  and  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  New  York  State 
Normal  School. 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  the  State  of  New  Jersey  is  moving  in  respect  to 
the  education  and  training  of  teachers  for  Common  Schools.  It  is  be- 
yond doubt  the  most  essential  step  in  the  great  work  of  improving,  and,  as 
it  were,  regenerating  our  system  of  Common  School  Instruction.  I  had 
occasion  for  many  years,  to  observe  closely  the  progress  of  this  system  in 
New  York;  and  the  result  of  my  experience  was,  that,  though  other 
measures  were  necessary  and  most  important,  yet  that  all  of  them  would 
depend  very  much  for  their  efficacy,  on  the  means  which  might  be  pro- 
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vided  for  the  preparation  of  teachers.  The  establishment  of  the  State 
JVornrial  School  was,  therefore,  looked  forward  to  as  the  essential  com- 
plement to  all  other  plans.  The  experiment  has  been  tried,  and  the  re- 
sults are  most  cheerinoj.  New  life  and  visfor  seem  to  be  infused  into  the 
Schools  throughout  the  whole  State." 

From  Flon.  Horace  Mann,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Mass. 

"  I  regard  Normal  Schools  as  the  one  indispensable  thing  for  carrying 
forward  a  system  of  Common  Schools.  All  other  favoring  influences  are 
not  equal  to  this  one  alone.  If  this  can  have  an  opportunity  tor  a  fair 
display  of  its  efficiency,  one  might  barter  all  other  things  for  it,  and  still 
make  a  good  bargain.  This  may  seem  to  be  strong  language;  but  it  is 
fully  ratified  by  my  observations  abroad,  and  my  experience  at  home. 

Perhaps  we  had  a  constituency  in  Massachusetts,  which,  in  point  of 
intelligence,  would  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  any  other  part  of  our 
country.  It  would  be  natural,  therefore,  to  suppose,  that  our  teachers 
would  not,  as  a  whole,  be  inferior  to  the  teachers  of  any  other  State. 
Such,  I  believe  to  be  the  fact.  Yet,  since  the  opening  of  our  Normal 
Schools,  the  character  of  sections  of  the  State,  where  their  influence  has 
been  most  direct  and  immediate,  has  been  lifted  up,  as  it  were,  bodily, 
from  the  comparatively  low  condition  in  which  it  was  before.  Ten  years 
ago,  we  had  no  such  teachers  as  we  have  now.  The  best  we  then  had, 
would  now  be  considered  mediocre  only.  The  rear  ranks  of  the  then 
teachers,  have  now  fallen  out  of  service  altogether.  I  think  we  ma^'  say, 
without  vanity,  that  a  reform  of  no  inconsiderable  consequence,  has  been 
eflfected  in  our  Schools.  Normal  Schools  have  done  more  to  produce 
this  change,  than  all  o'her  instrumentalities  united.  Without  them,  I 
should  feel,  not  only  as  though  my  right  arm  was  cut  off',  but  as  though 
both  my  arms  were  cut  off.  And  the  most  beautiful  feature  in  the  whole 
experiment  has  been,  that  even  those  who  reviled  and  ridiculed  the  Nor- 
mal Schools,  have  been  compelled  to  copy  their  improved  methods  of 
instruction,  and  to  inodif^y  their  own  methods  of  preserving  order  and  ad- 
ministering discipline.  Thus  the  schools  have  been  copied  by  those  who 
condemn  them.  *  *  *  *  J  do  not  know  an  intelligent  and  unpre- 
judiced man,  in  Massachusetts, who  isopposed  to  this  institution;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  those  who  know  it  best,  approve  it  most  highly. 

I  speak  of  facts  as  they  have  existed  within  iriy  own  knowledge.  It 
surely  must  be  unnecessary  with  a  gentleman  of  your  intelligence,  to 
attempt  to  prove  by  a  course  of  reasoning,  that  training  the  young  mind 
is  a  great  work,  and  that  those  who  are  taught  how  to  train  it,  will  have 
greater  success  in  their  work,  than  the  ignorant.  If  a  man  who  has  arri- 
ved at  years  of  discretion,  does  not  see  this  truth  to  be  manifest  in  all  the 
pursuits  of  life,  it  is  not  argument  that  he  needs,  but  capacity  to  compre- 
hend argument.  How  it  can  happen  that  a  man  shall  need  to  serve  an 
apprenticeship  to  make  a  boot,  but  can  instruct  and  train  a  child  by  in- 
stinct, is  more  than  I  can  comprehend." 

From  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  President  of  Harvard  University. 
"  The  public  opinion   in  this  State  has  been  strongly  pronounced  in 
favor  of  institutions  of  this  description.     Three  have  been  established  by 
a  union  of  public  and  private  liberality  ;  and,  although  the  establishments 
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are  on  a  frugal  scale  of  expense,  and  their  operations  proportionably  lim- 
ited, the  result,  I  believe,  is  entirely  satisfactory. 

It  seems  quite  evident,  that  the  art  of  teaching, — an  art  so  difficult  and 
so  important, — should  require  some  special  training  for  its  attainment. 
If  it  did  not,  it  v^ould  differ  from  all  other  intellectual  arts.  Although 
some  individuals,  in  consequence  of  happy  natural  gifts,  may  rise  to  em- 
inence as  instructors,  without  having  had  the  advantage  of  any  training 
to  that  pursuit,  yet  these  can  onl}^  be  regarded  as  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral rule.  Even  persons  of  this  description,  who  do  well  without  instruc- 
tion, would  probably  have  done  better  with  it. 

The  fact  is,  that  hardly  any  teacher  is,  as  such,  self-formed.  He  em- 
ploys, as  an  instructor,  the  methods  which  were  in  use  at  the  school 
where  he  received  his  own  education  some  years, — perhaps  a  good  many 
years, — before.  His  teacher,  in  like  manner,  probably  followed  tradition- 
ary methods.  Such  a  course  can  result  in  nothing  but  the  perpetuation 
of  errors,  and  must  end  in  degeneracy.  It  is  only  by  making  a  regular 
pursuit  of  the  business  of  education — and  having  institutions  where  it  is 
expressly  cultivated  and  taught — where  improvements  will  be  struck  out, 
or  promptly  examined  and  adopted,  when  proposed  from  abroad,  and 
found  to  be  real  and  substantial — that  a  highly  respectable  and  efficient 
class  of  instructors  can  be  formed." 

From  the  Hon.  John  G.  Palfrey,  Secretary  of  State,  Massachusetts,  and  formerly  Pro- 
fessor in  Cambridge  University,  and  Editor  of  the  North  American  Review. 

"  As  Chairman  of  a  Committee  of  our  House  of  Representatives,  I 
drew  and  defended  the  Resolves  of  March  3d,  1842,  which  placed  Nor- 
mal Schools  on  a  permanent  footing,  and  established  School  District 
Libraries.  I  did  more  for  others'  good  that  day,  than  in  all  the  rest  of 
my  life  put  together." 

From  D.  P.  Page,  Esq.,  Principal  of  the  New  York  Normal  School. 

"  In  our  State  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  public  mind,  but  that  teachers 
should  be  specially  educated  ;  the  question  now  started,  is,  ought  they 
to  be  educated  by  the  State  ?  This  is  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  McElligott, 
of  New  York.  The  answer  to  that,  it  seems  to  me,  is,  it  must  be  done 
by  the  State,  or  not  be  done  at  all.  The  pay  of  teachers  is  not  generally 
high  enough  yet  to  warrant  much  outlay  of  time  and  capital  by  the  teach- 
ers themselves,  in  their  preparation, — and  they  must  be  encouraged  to  do 
it,  by  having  a  portion  of  the  expense  paid  for  them.  Schools  for  teach- 
ers, started  without  public  aid,  have  failed,  I  believe,  in  every  instance; 
at  any  rate,  they  have  degenerated  into  mere  Academies,  in  which  the 
pupils  have,  as  elsewhere,  been  allowed  to  choose  their  own  studies,  and, 
of  course,  to  choose  to  neglect  the  elementary  branches ,  most  necessary  for 
them  to  learn. 

The  State  is  to  be  benefited,  by  the  better  teachers,  when  prepared  ; 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  State  should  not  pay  for  it,  at  least  in  part ; 
and,  if  each  county  is  properly  represented  in  the  School,  it  is  not  contrary 
to  our  institutions,  so  far  as  I  can  see.  In  the  mean  time,  as  teachers  are 
improved,  the  people  will  raise  the  pay  ;  it  is  so  in  our  experience. 
There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  our  teachers  to  take  charge  of  the  more 
10  e 
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important  Schools,  at  higher  wages, — and  many,  by  spending  a  year  at 
our  School,  have  gone  home  to  receive  double  the  pay  they  ever  had 
before." 

Your  Committee  feel  that  they  can  add  little  to  the  force  of  these  let- 
ters,— so  full,  so  clear,  so  emphatic  in  their  approval  and  support  of  Sem- 
inaries for  the  education  of  teachers.  They  do  not  doubt,  that,  had  they 
extended  their  correspondence  to  a  sufficient  breadth,  they  might  have 
obtained  hundreds  of  similar  opinions,  from  the  best  cultivated  minds  of 
the  country. 

That  we  cannot  have  good  Schools  without  qualified  teachers,  and  that 
we  cannot  have  a  supply  of  qualified  teachers  without  training  them  to 
their  business,  are  propositions  quite  of  the  nature  of  axioms.  The  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect,  expressed  by  them  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  aston- 
ishing that  any  man  can  fail  to  perceive  it,  and  that,  perceiving  it,  he  can 
for  a  moment  hesitate  as  to  the  duty,  which  such  a  truth  imposes  on  so- 
ciety. This  duty,  plainly,  is,  to  provide  for  the  professional  training  of 
school  masters.  So  deeply  was  Mr.  Cousin,  the  eminent  French  Phi- 
losopher and  Educationist,  impressed  with  this  truth,  that  he  declares  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  the  State  has  done  nothing  for  popular  education,  if  it 
does  not  watch  that  those  who  devote  themselves  to  teaching,  be  well 
prepared.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  is  one  of  the  very 
first  duties  of  a  State  with  regard  to  Schools.  Without  it,  all  other  legis- 
lation on  the  subject,  whatever  partial  advantages  it  may  result  in,  must 
stop  short  of  the  full  benefits,  at  which  it  ought  to  aim,  and  might  accom- 
plish. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  among  the  principal  causes  of  the  defect- 
iveness of  our  Public  Schools,  must  be  reckoned  the  want  of  a  higher 
order  of  qualification  in  our  teachers,  as  a  class      What  is  the  remedy  for 
this  evil .''     The  establishment  of  Seminaries  for  the  education  of  teachers. 
School  masters  must  be  trained  to  their  business,  as  lawyers,  and  mer- 
chants, and  blacksmiths  are.     Institutions  of  the  kind  in  question,  the  , 
Committee  regard  as  emphatically  the  intellectual  want  of  the  age.     It  is  i 
not  to  be  doubted,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  by  any  intelligent  and  reflecting 
mind,  that  the  most  efficacious  means  of  securing  qualified  teachers,  is  to 
be  found  in  Seminaries,  where  a  number  of  young  men  or  women,  intend- 
ing to  become  teachers,  are  collected  together,  receive  a  common  instruc-  , 
tion  in  the  subjects  required   for  the  schools  in  which  they  propose  to 
teach,  have  lessons  given  them  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  and 
practice  the  art  under  intelligent  supervision.     In  this  way,  and,  your  ; 
Committee  believe,  in  no  other,  will  the  occupation  of  teaching  be  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  a  profession.     The  teacher's  respectability  will  then  be 
secured,  by  the  considerable  attainments  exacted  of  him.     A  strong  esprit 
de  corps  will  be  produced  among  masters,  which  cannot  fail  to  interest, 
them  powerfully  in  their  profession,  to  attach  them  to  it,  to  elevate  it  in, 
their  eyes,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  continued  efforts   at  self-improve- 
ment.    Thus,  also,  will  a  standard  of  examination   in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  education  be  furnished,  which  may  be  fairly  exacted  of  can- 
didates, who   have   chosen  a  different  way  to  obtain  access  to  the  pro- 
fession. 
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The  larger  portion  of  the  Report  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
objections  usually  urged  against  the  proposed  measure.  From  this  por- 
tion we  make  a  few  extracts. 

"  It  is  alleged  by  some,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  Normal  Schools, 
inasmuch  as  the  business  of  instruction,  like  other^  social  and  private 
wants,  is  regulated  by  the  commercial  law  of  demand  and  supply.  With 
deference  the  Committee  submit,  that  such  persons  assume  an  analogy, 
where  no  analogy  really  exists,  and  thus  make  a  mere  fancy  the  basis  of 
a  logical  deduction.  In  order  to  constitute  a  case,  in  which  the  mercan- 
tile law  of  demand  and  supply  should  have  any  applicability,  there  must 
be  a  felt  want  in  the  person  or  persons,  who  are  to  make  the  application. 
And  the  impulse  to  meet  that  want,  must,  in  every  case,  come  from  with- 
in. Thus,  there  is  an  inner  feeling,  which  impels  a  hungry  man  to  seek 
food,  a  naked  man  to  provide  himself  with  clothing,  a  luxurious  man  to 
gratify  his  appetites,  a  vain  man  to  adorn  his  person,  and  a  literary  man  to 
surround  himself  with  books.  But  there  is  no  such  impulse  from  within, 
urging  a  barbarous  community  to  civilize  itself,  or  an  ignorant  community 
to  educate  itself.  Neither  civilization,  in  the  one  case,  nor  knowledge, 
in  the  other,  is  felt  as  a  want.  Hence,  as  your  Committee  believe,  there 
is  no  well  authenticated  instance  in  all  history,  of  an  original  and  indigen- 
ous civilization.  The  land  of  the  Pharaohs  lighted  her  lamp  of  knowl- 
edge at  some  earlier  Eastern  flame.  Egypt  and  Phenicia  civilized  Greece. 
Greece,  in  her  turn,  planted  the  seeds  of  letters  and  refinement  along  the 
shores  of  Italy.  The  Roman  civilization  perpetually  re-produced  itself 
in  the  conquered  provinces.  Even  the  semi-civilization  of  the  Aztecs 
was  not  indigenous,  having,  in  all  probability,  been  borrowed  from  East- 
ern Asia,  at  some  remote  period,  now  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  And 
Gale,  in  his  great  work,  entitled  The  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  with  an  in- 
dustry of  research  and  an  extent  of  learning  nothing  short  of  wonderful, 
has  traced  the  entire  civilization  of  the  world  up  to  its  fountain  head,  in 
the  lively  Oracles.  Precisely  upon  the  same  principles,  as  a  writer  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review  ably  and  lucidly  argues,  an  uneducated  society 
has  no  inherent  and  natural  tendency  to  educate  itself.  The  impulse  to 
that  end  must  come  from  above,  from  those  who  have  created  the  want, 
which  the  others  do  not  feel.  How  many  centuries  did  the  little  commu- 
nity in  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  wallow  in  the  mire  of  its  ignorance,  without 
one  aspiration  or  effort  after  a  higher  state,  till  Stouber  and  Oberlin  went 
among  them.''  In  the  nature  of  things,  it  is  impossible  for  persons  of  un- 
cultivated and  torpid  minds,  to  know  to  what  an  extent  education  exalts, 
enlarges,  and  stimulates  the  understanding ;  how  much  it  raises,  refines 
and  strengthens  the  moral  feelings ;  nor  how  incalculably  it  increases  the 
happiness,  independence,  and  usefulness  of  its  possessors.  Hence,  such 
persons  will  never  seek  it  self-moved.  They  must  be  acted  upon  from 
without,  by  those  who  are  impressed  with  an  experimental  sense  of  its 
manifold  advantages.  Adam  Smith,  himself  the  great  expounder  and 
champion  of  the  economical  law  of  demand  and  supply,  expressly  ex- 
cepts education  from  the  operation  of  it. 

Again,  it  is  said,  it  is  not  so  much  teachers  that  we  need,  nor  schools 
for  the  education  of  teachers,  as  it  is  a  higher  compensation  for  their  ser- 
vices.    Let  the  districts  pay  liberally  for  the  work  required,  and  compe- 
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tent  teachers  will  soon  make  their  appearance.  This  is  plausible  and  as, 
your  Committee  believe,  only  plausible.  Few  tasks  are  harder  than  that 
of  finding  a  really  accomplished  and  able  teacher,  as  all  will  agree,  who 
have  had  much  experience  in  the  search  for  them.  Try  the  experiment 
of  advertising  for  a  teacher,  at  a  salary  of  $600  to  $800  per  annum.  Not 
five  per  cent,  of  the  applicants  would  be  found  truly  competent,  in  the 
judgment  of  any  man,  who  knows  what  teaching  is,  and  appreciates  the 
high  order  of  qualification  needful  in  the  office  of  an  educator  of  youth. 
The  Committee  grant,  that,  if  all  the  schools  in  the  country  really  held 
out  the  offer  of  a  liberal  remuneration  for  the  labor  of  teaching,  men,  and 
women  would  seek  the  requisite  qualification  for  the  office  of  teachers,  at  | 
whatever  cost  of  time  and  money.  But  even  if  the  ofier  should  be  thus 
universally  made  at  this  moment,  many  years  would  elapse  before  it  could  ; 
receive  a  full  and  satisfactory  response.  The  teachers  could  not  be  had  • 
to  answer  it,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  not  now  in  being.  1 
And  when  at  length  it  should  be  met  in  all  its  latitude  and  longitude, 
through  what  agency  would  the  result  be  obtained  ?  Precisely  that 
which  is  nowproposed  to  institute, — Teachers'  Seminaries — which  would, 
in  the  case  supposed,  spring  up,  as  if  by  magic,  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  But,  alas,  the  case  is  but  a  suppositious  one,  not 
likely  to  be  realized  through  many  a  weary  decade  of  years,  in  which  an 
enlightened  and  liberal  patriotism  and  philanthropy  shall  hold  but  a  di- 
vided empire  with  ignorance,  insensibility,  and  misguided  economy.  The 
fallacy,  noticed  under  the  last  head,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  opinion  we 
are  now  considering.  They  who  hold  this  opinion,  do  so  upon  the  prin- 
ciple, that  the  supply  will  be  always  equal  to  the  demand.  Granted. 
But  a  high  order  of  qualifications  in  teachers  is  not  felt  as  a  want ;  of 
course  there  is  no  corresponding  demand.  This  is  so  far  from  being  the 
case,  that  the  preference  of  incompetent  teachers,  who  will  work  cheap, 
over  able  ones  at  a  fair  compensation,  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  The 
want  of  a  dinner,  a  coat,  a  fire,  an  ox,  a  plough,  is  felt;  but  not  the 
want  of  a  good  teacher.  ISor  will  this  want  ever  be  felt,  till  a  pressure 
from  without,  awakens  the  sense  of  it.  And  it  is  exactly  this  outward 
pressure,  awakening  our  torpid  sensibilities,  that  we  seek  to  obtain 
through  a  Normal  School.  What  would  be  the  operation  of  such  an  In- 
stitution ?  It  would  send  forth  its  successive  corps  of  well  taught,  well 
disciplined,  well  trained  teachers.  To  these,  the  best  and  most  lucrative 
schools  in  the  whole  State,  would  immediately  open  their  doors.  But 
even  these  best  schools,  under  their  more  enlightened  and  able  adminis- 
tration, would  rise  to  a  point  of  excellence,  and  produce  fruits  of  knowl- 
edge, manhood,  and  virtue,  before  unattained  and  unknown.  These  im- 
proved schools  would  become  so  many  beacon  lights,  scattered  over  the 
surface  of  the  State,  towards  which  all  eyes  would  be  drawn,  as  if  by  an 
irresistible  magnetism.  Mind  would  be  stirred.  Thought  would  be 
awakened.  Inquiry  would  be  set  on  foot.  Results  would  be  weighed. 
Observations  would  be  gathered  up.  And  the  conviction  would  be 
brought  home  ;  with  irresistible  power  to  men's  business  and  bosoms,  that 
experienced  and  able  teachers  area  priceless  treasure;  and  that  their  ser- 
vices would  be  cheap  in  the  comparison,  at  double,  treble,  quadruple  the 
compensation,  ever  before  paid  to  ignorance  and  imbecililty.  Then,  in- 
deed, the  doctrine  of  demand  and  supply  would  begin  to  have  some  ap- 
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plicability  to  the  case  in  question  ;  for  high,  well  trained  educational  tal- 
ent would  begin  to  he  felt  as  a  want:  and  men  would  have  an  inward 
monitor,  urging  them  to  seek  and  appropriate  such  talent,  at  any  reason- 
able cost,  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  culture  of  their  children.  And 
when  truly  good  schools,  conducted  by  educated  and  experienced  teach- 
ers, shall  have  been  universally,  or  even  generally  established,  then,  but 
not  till  then,  may  the  principle  that  the  demand  will  regulate  the  supply 
be  safely  left  to  its  natural  and  inherent  force,  to  work  out,  through  all 
coming  time,  the  results  so  ardently  desired,  both  by  the  patriot  and  the 
philanthropist. 

Again,  it  is  objected  against  Normal  Schools,  that  they  are  an  impor- 
tation from  Prussia,  a  monarchy,  a  despotism, — well  enough  adapted  to 
such  a  government,  but  unsuited  to  the  genius  and  temper  of  ours. 
What  is  the  first  great  principle,  which  the  Prussian  law  recognizes  as 
the  basis  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  ?  The  necessity  of  a 
thorough  education  of  the  whole  people.  What  is  the  second  ?  The 
duty  of  Government  to  provide  it  for  them.  Are  these  anti-republican 
principles  ?  The  Committee  cannot  perceive  it.  But  how  are  these 
principles  carried  out  in  their  application  ?  First,  by  the  provision  of  an 
educated  and  able  body  of  instructors,  through  the  Normal  Schools, — a 
class  of  institutions,  unequaled,  as  all  competant  observers  testify,  in  the 
thoroughness,  practicalness,  pure  intellectuality,  and  efficiency  of  their 
methods  of  mental  culture  and  development ;  and,  secondly  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  popular  schools,  where  all  the  children  of  the  State  receive 
the  benefit  of  their  enlightened  services.  Are  these  anti-democratic  pro- 
ceedings ?  What  !  Shall  it  be  said  that  governmental  provision  for  the 
training  of  teachers  and  the  efficient  education  of  the  people  is  proper 
where  an  Autocrat  reigns  ;  -but  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  a  Gov- 
ernment, whose  very  existence  is  in  the  breath  of  popular  intelligence  ? 
But  what  is  most  truly  admirable  in  the  Prussian  system,  is  not  the  laws 
of  education  only,  but  the  spirit  that  framed  and  pervades  the  laws, — the 
full  appreciation  of  the  dignity  and  objects  of  men,  of  the  duties  of  citi- 
zens, of  the  powers  and  equality  and  high  inheritance  of  the  human  soul. 
It  was  this  view  ot  the  Prussian  system,  that  drew  from  Bulwer  that  bit- 
ter sarcasm  on  his  own  England, — '  In  that  country,  the  people  are  said 
to  be  less  free  than  in  ours  ! — how  immeasurably  more  the  people  are  re- 
garded!'' And  have  we  not  lately  seen  this  very  education,  thus  by  au- 
thority of  law  imparted  to  the  masses  of  the  Prussian  people,  producing 
its  appropriate  fruits,  in  wringing  from  the  sovereign  of  the  country,  the 
long  promised  constitution  ?  Nor  can  it  for  a  moment  be  supposed,  that 
the  people,  having  once  tasted  the  exercise  of  power  would  willingly  re- 
linquish it.  Indeed,  your  Committee  would  not  be  surprised  if  the  ulti- 
mate issue  of  this  general  enlightenment  of  the  popular  mind,  should  be 
the  overthrow  of  that  very  throne,  which  now  dispenses  these  beams  of 
knowledge.  It  would  rather  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  if  the  one-man 
principle  could  permanently  maintain  its  footing,  against  the  liberalizing 
influence  of  universal  education. 

The  Committee  would  respectfully  inquire  how  it  is  anti-republican 
for  a  State  to  educate  the  teachers  of  its  future  citizens  ?  Gentlemen 
who  urge  this  objection,  would  be  very  unwilling  to  hear  it  ascribed  to  a 
mere  prejudice  ;  nor  would  the  Committee  venture  any  such  suggestion. 
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There  must,  then,  be  some  principle,  on  which  it  is  founded.  What  is 
that  principle  ?  The  Committee  can  conceive  of  none,  nor  do  they  believe 
there  is  any,  whose  legitimate  issue  would  not  be  the  overthrow  of  all 
our  Public  Schools.  It  is  urged  that  the  establishment  of  a  Normal 
School  would  be  an  infringement  of  the  rightful  liberty  of  the  citizen. 
Then  the  establishment  by  law  of  any  school  would  constitute  such  in- 
fringement. Once  admit  the  principle  that  the  Government  of  a  State 
may  interfere  at  all  with  the  education  of  the  people,  and  the  mode, 
extent,  and  agencies  of  that  interference,  become  mere  questions  of  expe- 
diency. To  say  that  it  is  constitutional  for  the  State  to  teach  Arithme- 
tic, but  unconstitutional  to  teach  Conic  Sections,  is  mere  driveling,  and 
savors  more  of  the  demagogue,  than  of  the  patriot  and  statesman.  So 
likewise  it  strikes  your  Committee  as  equally  absurd,  to  maintain  that  the 
State  may  constitutionally  appropriate  funds  to  teach  the  children  and 
youth,  and  yet,  that  she  may  not,  without  a  dangerous  infringement  of 
liberty,  employ  a  portion  of  her  treasure  to  qualify  her  sons  and  her 
daughters  to  give  the  instruction,  which  she  authorizes  and  ordains. 
Nobody  will  be  impressed  in  the  Normal  School,  and  compelled  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  business  of  teaching.  They  who  come  will  come 
voluntarily.  Nor  is  it  proposed  to  force  the  Normal  graduates  upon  any 
school  that  does  not  want  them.  Every  district  in  the  State  will  be  left 
in  the  free  enjoyment  of  its  right  to  choose  such  teachers,  and  upon  such 
terms,  as  it  may  please. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  would  press  the  exhortation  upon  all  the 
members  of  this  Convention,  to  make,  each  for  himself,  the  firm  resolve, 
that  a  new  impulse  shall  go  forth  from  this  place  and  this  hour,  to  stimu- 
late and  perfect  our  schools,  '  To  unfold  the  creative  talent  and  genius 
of  our  people,'  it  has  been  well  said  by  an  eloquent  divine,*  '  must  be 
one  of  our  first  studies  ;  for  in  this  our  best  hopes  of  prosperity  lie.  We 
can  better  afford  any  waste,  than  the  waste  of  talent ;  and  it  is  deplora- 
ble to  reflect  on  the  immense  fund  of  talent  we  have  slumbering  in  un- 
consciousness, or  only  half  awakened,  by  reason  of  the  defectiveness  of 
our  schools.  The  great  first  problem  at  the  root  of  all  prosperity,  is  to 
produce  the  most  condensed  virtue  and  intellectual  capacity  possible;  for 
if  we  may  give  to  one  man  the  capacity  of  three,  then  he  will  produce 
three  times  as  much,  without  consuming  any  more.  So  if  you  can  open 
as  much  of  manhood  in  ten  as  in  thirty  thousand  people,  (which  is  far 
from  difficult,)  you  will  have  only  ten  for  expenditure,  and  thirty  for  pro- 
duction. Therefore,  if  you  wish  to  make  a  city  of  ten  thousand  swell  to 
a  population  of  thirty  thousand,  the  readiest  and  the  surest  way  is  to 
make  the  ten  thousand  worth  thirty  thousand,  by  the  stimulus  of  a  right 
education.  Neither  need  you  be  concerned  beforehand  how  the  ten  thou- 
sand will  produce  a  three-fold  value  by  their  industry.  They  will  deter- 
mine that  for  themselves.  Given  so  much  of  manhood,  as  a  creative 
power,  it  will  be  sure  to  appear  in  ways  of  its  own.'  It  is,  therefore,  as 
your  Committee  believe,  a  result  perfectly  within  our  grasp,  to  give  to 
our  little  State  of  four  hundred  thousand  people,  the  productive  power 
and  energy  of  a  commonwealth,  numbering  more  than  a  million  of  inhab- 
itants.    Is  there   not  something  stirring  and  kindling   in  this  thought  .-* 

-  *Rev.  Dr.  Bushnell,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
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Should  it  not  rouse  us,  one  and  all,  to  a  united,  earnest,  and  persevering 
effort  to  place  our  Common  Schools  on  their  true  basis,  and  give  to  them 
all  the  efficiency  of  Vi'hich  they  are  susceptible  ?  The  cause  of  education 
is  emphatically  the  cause  of  the  people.  Its  importance  transcends  and 
overshadows  that  of  most,  if  not  all  others,  which  fall  within  the  scope 
of  legislative  action.  Other  measures  may  change,  and  yield,  and  be 
forgotten,  as  the  national  mind  changes  or  subsides  beneath  them.  But 
this  is  a  measure  which  creates  the  national  mind,  and  which  insures,  by 
its  firm  and  broad  foundations,  the  solidity  and  durability  of  every  other 
structure.  A  system  of  popular  schools,  therefore,  comprehensive  in  its 
range  of  studies,  thorough  in  its  modes  of  mental  discipline,  and  pure  in 
its  every  influence  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  our  social  system.  It  is  the 
bond  of  our  Union  ;  the  ward  and  keeper  of  our  Constitution  ;  the  charter 
of  our  happiness,  our  safety,  and  our  rights. 

The  Committee  conclude  their  report  by  recommending  the  general 
circulation  of  petitions  among  the  citizens  of  the  State,  praying  the 
Legislature  to  pass  a  Bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  in 
this  Commonwealth." 

The  following  Form  of  a  petition  is  appended  to  the  report. 

To  the  Honorable,  the  Senate  and  General  Assembly  of  the   State  of 
New  Jersey 

The  petition  of  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  respectfully 
represents  to  your  Honorable  Bodies,  that  in  the  opinion  of  your  petitioners,  the  system 
of  public  instruction  in  this  CommonAvealth,  demands  some  further  legislation  at  your 
liands.  Your  petitioners  are  not  insensible  to  the  wise  and  paternal  care  heretofore,  from 
time  to  time,  extended  by  the  Legislature  to  this  great  and  paramount  public  interest. 
But  they  believe  that  still  another  measure  is  wanting  to  the  efficient  action  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  complaint  is  general,  and  your  petitioners  believe,  well  founded,  that  the 
teachers  of  our  Common  Schools,  as  a  class,  are  deficient  in  the  qualifications  needful  to 
the  effective  discharge  of  their  high  and  solemn  duties.  This  is  a  sad  deficiency,  and  it 
is  deplorable  to  reflect  what  a  waste  of  precious  time  and  talent  results  from  it.  Your 
petitioners  would  feel  more  sorrow  in  this  contemplation,  if  they  did  not  believe  that  a 
remedy  for  the  evil  can  be  readily  found.  This  remedy  they  believe  to  lie  in  the  special 
education  of  teachers  for  the  duties  of  their  profession.  The  professions  of  Law,  Med- 
icine, and  Divinity,  have  schools  for  the  education  of  those  who  aspire  to  their  honors. 
Commerce,  manufacturers,  and  the  mechanic  arts  require  a  long  and  severe  a])prentice- 
ship  in  all  who  would  pursue  them  with  success.  So  ought  it  to  be  in  education.  An 
exact  and  rigid  preparatory  discipline  is  as  essential  to  the  formation  of  a  good  teacher, 
as  of  a  good  lawyer,  doctor,  merchant,  farmer,  or  artizan.  Such  discipline  can  be  had, 
as  a  general  rule,  only  through  the  agency  of  schools  for  the  professional  education  of 
teachers. 

Your  petitioners,  therefore,  respectfully  ask  your  Honorable  Bodies,  that  you  will 
pass  a  law,  establishing  a  Normal  School,  with  such  provisions,  and  under  such  restric- 
tions and  guaranties,  as  to  your  wisdom  shall  seem  meet. 

And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  was  ordered  by  the  Convention  to  be 
printed  for  general  distribution  throughout  the  State,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Normal  School  commended  to  the  Legislature. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

We  have  not  received  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  in  Pennsylvania,  for  1847.  We  extract  the  follow^ing 
notice  of  this  document,  from  the  United  States  Gazette. 

"  The  appropriation  of  f  200,000,  made  last  year,  vv^as  subject  to  a  de- 
duction of  $11,769  for  certain  arrearages  of  former  years  ;  leaving  the 
sum  of  $188,231  for  distribution  among  the  accepting  districts,  being  a 
proportion  of  forty-nine  cents  to  each  taxable  inhabitant.  The  number 
of  accepting  school  districts  in  the  State,  at  the  present  time,  is  1067,  and 
of  non-accepting  districts,  158,  which  shows  a  decrease  in  the  non-ac- 
cepting districts,  of  nineteen  during  the  year.  A  table,  placed  in  the  ap- 
pendix, shows  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  accepting  districts,  has 
been  gradual,  but  uninterrupted,  since  1835,  when  the  whole  number  of 
School  districts  in  the  State  was  907,  and  the  accepting  districts  only  536. 
The  average  length  of  time,  during  the  year,  the  schools  were  kept  open 
in  1835,  was  three  months  and  twelve  days.  The  average  of  time  during 
1846,  was  five  months  and  one  day.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  then 
was  808 — they  now  number  8468.  The  whole  number  of  scholars  then 
was  32,544 — the  whole  number  now  is  338,805.  The  cost  of  instruction 
has  been  diminished,  when  considered  with  reference  to  the  number 
taught,  for  in  1835,  the  expense  was  $193,972.90,  and  during  the  past 
year,  486,475.74.  In  these  calculations,  Philadelphia  City  and  County, 
we  believe,  is  not  included,  as  it  has  a  separate  organization.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  in  a  few  years  more,  we  shall  see  every  district  in 
the  State  accepting  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Yet  while  the  schools  are  growing  in  favor,  it  is  evident  there  is  a  de- 
preciation in  many  parts  of  the  State,  in  their  effectiveness,  a  defect  to  be 
studiousl}'  guarded  against,  because  public  opinion  rules  so  strongly,  that 
if  once  unpopular,  it  would  be  impossible  to  sustain  the  system.  The 
Superintendent  speaks  rightly,  when  he  asserts,  that  '  where  the  highest 
school  taxes  are  levied,  and  the  schools  best  conducted,  the  law  is  the 
most  popular,  and  the  taxes  most  cheerfully  paid  by  the  citizens,'  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  means  are  thus  afforded  for  the  solid  improvement  of 
their  children,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  an  ample  reward  for  the  ex- 
pense incurred.  Where  schools  are  kept  open  but  a  brief  period,  and 
crowded  with  children,  order  cannot  be  maintained,  nor  the  directness  of  a 
proper  course  of  study  adhered  to,  and  with  a  want  of  good  results  there 
inevitably  comes  a  dislike  of  the  schools.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  the 
superintendent  thinks  that  such  latitude  should  be  given  to  the  Directors, 
as  regards  the  amount  of  taxes  to  be  levied,  as  will  enable  them  to  raise 
a  sum  sufficient  to  support  a  proper  number  of  schools  during  six  months 
of  the  year  at  least. 

The  subject  of  the  incompetency  of  Teachers,  is  dwelt  on  with  the 
emphasis  its  great  importance  deserves.  Its  intimate  connection  with  the 
vitality  and  usefulness  of  the  system,  brings  it  home  to  the  most  serious 
contemplation  of  those,  who  have  the  power  of  remedying  what  is  and  ' 
must  always  be  felt  as  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  the  system  can  labor 
under.  If  our  standard  of  education  is  to  be  maintained  at  the  mark  as- 
signed, the  teachers  must  be  competent.     The  pupils  cannot  learn  much, 
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when  instructors  have  but  little  to  impart:  and  even  when  there  is  much 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Teacher,  it  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
method  so  simple  and  accurate,  that  the  unformed  minds  which  are  exer- 
cised by  it,  should  receive  not  only  the  information  imparted,  but  a  bias 
toward  the  orderly  acquirement  of  knowledge,  which  will  keep  it  j\'ithin 
bounds  during  more  enlarged  and  advanced  studies.  The  mind  should  be 
informed  in  the  uses  of  regular  habits,  or  the  instruction  will  lose  half  of 
its  effect.  * 

Teachers  should  be  paid  liberally,  and  it  is  only  by  doing  so,  and  by 
instituting  a  rigid  and  enlarged  examination  into  qualifications  for  the 
office,  that  the  remedy  can  be  applied  to  the  deficiency.  Pennsylvania 
has  too  much  pride  in  her  schools,  to  avoid  doing  that  which  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  continued  success  of  the  system  she  should  at  once  accomplish, 
and  we  look  for  enlarged  and  liberal  provision  to  meet  the  want.  When 
the  benefits  resulting  are  considered,  the  question  of  public  education  be- 
comes much  more  than  a  matter  of  money,  and  we  trust  our  legislators 
will  so  regard  it. 

For  the  better  administration  of  the  schools,  the  Superintendent  recom- 
mends that  the  examination  of  Teachers  should  be  public  ;  that  County 
Superintendents  be  created,  and  each  of  them  be  required  to  sign  all  cer- 
tificates of  competency  given  to  those  teachers  examined  in  their  several 
counties. 

He  renews  his  suggestion  concerning  the  establishment  of  '  a  period- 
ical newspaper,  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  Common 
School  Education,'  and  referring  again  to  his  previously  expressed  opin- 
ion, that  in  many  places  the  Schools  are  too  much  crowded  with  very 
young  children,  especially  in  towns  and  villages  where  the  schools  are 
open  only  three  or  four  months  in  the  year,  he  suggests  that  a  discretion 
be  allowed  to  Directors,  as  to  the  admission  of  children  under  six  years  of 
age.  The  continued  agitation,  in  some  districts,  of  the  question  of  '  School 
or  no  School, 'is  very  injurious  to  the  system,  and  he  asks  for  such  a  mod- 
ification of  the  law,  that  when  a  district  has  once  accepted  the  provis- 
ions of  the  law,  it  shall  always  continue  an  accepting  district. 

Some  remarks  are  indulged  in,  concerning  the  use  to  which  the  system 
may  be  brought,  in  time,  in  imparting  knowledge  of  the  practical  duties 
of  life,  both  for  males  and  females,  and  the  report  closes  with  a  reference 
to  the  gratifying  condition  of  the  schools  in  the  City  and  County  of  Phila- 
delphia." 

We  have  before  us  the  "  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Report  of  Controllers 
of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia  for  1846," 
together  with  a  very  valuable  "  Report  on  the  High  School,"  by  Prof. 
Hart — making  a  pamphlet  of  226  pages.  The  document  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  contributions  made  to  the  educational  literature  of  the 
country.  The  High  School  at  Philadelphia  is  a  noble  institution, — and 
its  success  has  already  had  a  powerful  influence  in  directing  the  attention 
jof  the  friends  of  school  improvement,  to  the  establishment  of  schools  of 
Ithe  same  grade,  in  all  of  our  large  cities. 

lOf 
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MARYLAND. 
Our  information  respecting  the  state  of  education  in  Maryland  is  con- 
fined to  the  Public  Schools  of  Baltimore — and  of  these  we  have  nothing 
later  than  the  '■'■  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Public  Schools,  for  1846."  This  document  speaks  well  for  the  faithful- 
ness of  the  Commissioners,  and  indicates  a  beginning  in  the  right  direc- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  City.  The  expenses  of  the  system  amounted  in 
1846,  to  $49,945. 

VIRGINIA. 

We  have  received  the  "  Annual  Report  of  the  Second  Auditor  (Hoi. 
J-  Brown  Jr.)  on  the  State  of  the  Literary  Fund.,  for  1846,  and  the 
Proceedings  of  the  School  Commissioners  in  the  different  Counties  where 
the  District  Free  Schools  have  been  established.'"  This  document  shows 
that  there  is  a  spirit  abroad  in  Virginia  which  will  ere  long  place  her 
public  schools  under  a  more  efficient  system. 

As  we  go  south  beyond  Virginia  we  have  no  information  till  we  reach 
Florida,  and  Louisiana. 


EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES, 
We  were  rejoiced  to  read  the  following  Circular  to  the  People  of  the 
South,  from  the  pen  of  our  old  friend  and  fellow-laborer  in  the  educational 
field  at  the  North.  We  know  of  no  man  more  competent  to  give  practi- 
cal suggestions  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  a  school  system 
than  S.  S.  Randall,  Esq.,  late  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools 
of  New  York. 

"  To  the  friends  (f  Education  in  the  Southern  States, 

''A  great  educational  movement,  having  for  its  object  the  early  and  thorough 
elementary  instruction  of  the  young  in  all  those  branches  conducive  to  practical  util- 
ity and  individual  and  social  well-being,  is  now  in  progress  at  the  North,  the  East, 
and  the  West,  under  auspices  eminently  favorable  to  its  full  success.  The  enlighten- 
ed free  school  system  of  JVTassachusetts — a  system  which  has  been  in  operation  for 
nearly  two  centuries — has  dispensed  the  invaluable  blessing  of  a  good  education  over 
every  section  of  that  ancient  Commonwealth,  while  the  ample  fund  set  apart  for  that 
purpose  in  Connecticut,  and  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  public  in- 
struction, has  effected  a  similar  state  of  things  within  her  borders.  Rhode  Island, 
Maine,  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  have  recently  organized  systems  of  common 
school  education  abundantly  adequate  to  the  wants  of  their  respective  population  ; 
and  New  Jersey  has  taken  her  station  side  by  side  with  them  in  an  energetic  effort  to 
place  the  means  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture  within  the  reach  and  at  the  com- 
mand of  every  child  of  the  State.  The  admirable  organization  and  complete  efficiency 
of  the  New  York  system  has  already  brought  into  her  eleven  thousand  district  schools, 
upwards  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  her  children,  and  the  number  is  an- 
nually increasing  in  the  average  ratio  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  in  each  year  of 
its  stately  and  beneficent  progress.  Her  system,  combining,  as  it  does,  the  various 
excellencies,  and  avoiding,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  defects  of  those  which  in  point 
of  time  preceded  it,  has  attracted  the  attention  and  excited  the  active  emulation  not 
only  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Western  States  and  Territories,  including  Ohio,  Michi- 
gan, Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  &c.,  but  of  Texas  at  the  South  and  Canada  at  the 
North  ;  in  both  of  which  it  has  been  successfully  introduced  within  the  compass  of  a 
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few  years  past.  During  the  past  year  an  association  of  influential  and  efficient  persons 
from  the  North,  East,  and  West,  has  been  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  the 
means  and  resources  of  an  adequate  elementary  education  throughout  the  entire  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  ex-Governer  Slade,  of  Vermont,  aided  by  an  eft'ective  corps  cf 
well-trained  instructors,  has  placed  himself  in  the  van  of  this  great  and  most  beneficial 
movement. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  every  other  portion  of  the  Union,  from  Maine  on  the 
North  to  Texas  on  the  South — from  the  Atlantic  coast  on  the  East  to  the  verge  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  the  far  West — the  respective  State  and  municipal  authorities, 
the  friends  of  education  and  the  people  generally,  have  united  in  the  most  permanent 
and  efficient  measures  for  the  extension  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  throughout  the 
masses  of  those  who  are  to  succeed  them  in  the  inheritance  of  our  free  institutions. 
Rightly  discerning  the  'signs  of  the  times,' wisely  interpreting  those  lessons  of  sound 
policy  so  earnestly  inculcated  by  the  sainted  Washington ;  and  conscious  that  the 
responsible  mission  of  the  American  republic,  can  only  be  fulfilled  by  the  universal 
and  thorough  education  of  her  sons  and  daughters — the  statesmen,  patriots,  and  phi- 
lanthropists of  the  land  have  taken  their  stand  upon  this  great  and  impregnable  prin- 
ciple ;  and  we  are  called  upon  by  every  consideration  which  can  appeal  to  brethren  of 
the  same  common  family — citizens  of  the  same  inestimable  Union,  and  equally  inter- 
ested in  the  perpetuity  and  abiding  welfare  of  the  same  cherished  institutions — to  co- 
operate timely,  heartily  and  efhciently  in  this  noble  enterprise.  Shall  we  not  cheer- 
fully respond  to  the  appeal  ?  Shall  we  not  rivet  the  bonds  of  our  glorious  Union  far 
more  .effectually  than  can  ever  be  accomplished  by  political  combinations,  by  party 
watchwords,  by  the  most  skillful  legislation  or  the  most  successful  appeal  to  individual, 
local  or  sectional  interests  ? 

The  citizens  of  the  Southern  States,  individually  considered,  and  especially  those 
who  have  the  means  of  bestowing  a  suitable  education  upon  their  children,  are,  it  is 
true,  in  no  respect  behind  their  brethren  of  the  other  portions  of  the  Union,  in  pro- 
viding those  facilities  for  elementary  instruction  which  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the 
demands  of  an  advanced  civilization  require.  But,  in  comparison  with  the  other 
States,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  their  respective  Legislatures  have  failed  to 
provide  that  permanent /wnc?  which  is  requisite  not  only  to  aid,  stimulate  and  en- 
courage individual  and  social  exertion  in  this  respect,  but  to  ensure  the  proper  mental 
and  moral  cultivation  of  that  large  class  in  every  community  which  is  destitute  of  the 
means  and  occasionally  of  the  inclination  to  furnish  an  adequate  education  for  their 
children.  The  genius  and  spirit  of  our  republican  institutions  require  that  all  classes 
and  every  grade  of  citizens  be  placed  as  far  as  possible  upon  footing  of  equality  in  this 
respect,  and  it  is  for  all  practical  purposes  no  less  requisite  to  the  future  welfare  of 
the  State  than  to  that  of  its  citizens  who  are  favored  beyond  their  fellows  in  worldly 
fortune,  that  each  individual  of  the  rising  generation,  whatever  may  be  his  present 
station  and  prospects,  whetlier  the  heir  apparent  of  countless  thousands  or  the  child 
of  hopeless  poverty  and  misfortune,  should  participate  fully  and  freely  in  the  blessings 
of  education.  By  no  other  means  and  in  no  other  way  can  Governments  succeed  in 
fulfilling  the  object  of  their  creation,  or  individual  and  social  rights  be  uniformly 
respected  and  maintained.  The  laborer's  hardy  negligent  offspring  of  to-day  may, 
through  some  of  the  innumerable  '  chances  and  changes'  of  capricious  fortune,  be- 
come the  wealthy  and  influential  proprietor  of  to-morrow,  and  he  is  at  all  events  and 
in  every  contingency  certain  at  no  distant  period  to  possess  an  equal  voice  with  that 
of  the  wealthiest  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Republic.  He  is  certain 
to  play  his  part,  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  and  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale,  in  the  ■ 
varied  evolutions  of  the  political  and  social  circle  in  which  for  the  time  being  his 
destiny  may  be  cast;  and  if  his  title  to  companionship  and  to  a  fair  participation  in 
the  advantages  which  civilization  brings  in  its  train,  is  not  otherwise  recognized,  it 
will  assert  itself  ultimately  and  with  a  fearful  power  in  some  of  those  violent  outbreaks 
which  from  time  to  time  electrify  the  public  mind  and  carry  desolation  to  the  Rearth 
of  some  innocent  or  hapless  victim. 

The  State  is  not  only  called  upon  to  provide  a  specific  and  ample  fund  from  its 
resources,  to  be  expended  under  proper  restraints  and  supervision,  in  encouraging 
the  well  directed  efforts  of  individuals  in  this  department  of  the  social  fabric,  but,  in 
order  to  render  its  aid  effective,  it  should  create  such  an  organization  as  may  appear 
best  adapted  to  secure  the  object  in  view.  This  organization  should  be  uniform,  sim- 
ple and  efficient — so  constituted  as  to  enlist  the  active  agency  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
several  districts,  their  officers  and  teachers,  while  at  the  same  time,  it  should  fulfill 
with  regard  to  other  portions  of  the  State  and  to  the  authorities  charged  with  its  gen- 
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eral  supervision,  all  the  objects  and  purposes  of  its  creation.  In  the  absence  of  such 
an  organization  a  very  slight  interest  will  be  felt  in  the  scattered  and  isolated  institu- 
tions for  public  instruction  :  teachers  will  become  negligent  and  remiss ;  the  public 
and  private  funds  will  be  virtually  wasted,  and  the  great  work  of  education  will 
speedily  fall  into  incompetent  and  worthless  hands. 

Having  for  several  years  been  practically  and  intimately  conversant,   in  an  official 
capacity,  with  the  beneficial   operations  of  the   system  of  public  instruction  now  in 
progress  in  New  York,  and  having  during  that   period   actively   participated  in  the 
various  movements  which  under  the  immediate  auspices  of  a  succession  of  able  and 
enlightened  statesmen,  have   placed  the  interests  of  popular   education  of  that  State 
upon  an  elevated  and  commanding  basis,  the  undersigned  feels  great  confidence  in 
commending  to  the  earnest  attention  of  his  fellow  citizens  in  the  South,  the  prominent 
principles  and  efficient  organization  of  that  system.     Many  of  its  details  may  perhaps 
be  found  impracticable  in  communities  so  sparsely  settled  as  in  portions  of  these 
States,  but  the  practical  recognition  of  the  right  of  every  child,  destined  hereafter  to 
assume  the  responsibilities  and  perform  the  duties  of  a  citizen  of  a  free  Republic,  to 
such  an  education  as  shall  enable  him  intelligently  to  acquit  himself  of  those  high 
functions,  and  of  the  corresponding  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  the  requisite  facili- 
ties for  the  full  enjoyement  of  this  right  will  not  fail  to  lead  to  the  adoption  of  such 
measures,  and  to  secure  such  an  organization  as  shall  be  found  best  adapted  to  the 
wants  and  most  in  accordance  with  existing  habits  and  institutions  of  different  locali- 
ties.    Desirous  of  contributing  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  to  the  promotion  of  the  in- 
terests of  elementary  education  in  this  part  of  the  Union,  of  which  he  has  become  a 
permanent  resident,  the   undersigned  proposes,  with  the   consent  and  approbation  of 
those  who  may  be  concerned  in  the  supervision  and  direcion  of  this  branch  of  public 
service,  to  deliver  a  series  of  familiar  lectures  or  addresses  on  this  subject  during  the 
ensuing  fall  and  winter,  wherever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  friends   of  education  and 
those  interested  in  our  public  and  private  institutions  of  learning,  such  a  course  ma} 
be  deemed  desirable  or  beneficial.     With  no  other  ambition  than  to  render  himself  as 
useful  as  possible  in  this  familiar   and   cherished   field  of  labor,  he  respectfully  and 
cordially  solicits  the  frank  co-operation  and  friendly  regards  of  all  who,  in  any  station 
or  position,  may  be  disposed  to  lay  in  the  mental  and  moral  culture- of  the  youth  of  our 
beloved  country,  the  strong  foundation  of  its  greatness,  prosperity,  and  permanent 
well-being.  S.  S.  RANDALL, 

Late  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  JYew  York. 
Prospect  Hill,  Fairfax,  Co.,  {Va.)  " 
August,  1S47. 


OHIO. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  {Hon.  S.  Galloway,)  on  the 
Common  Schools  of  Ohio  for  18^().      SuhmittedJan-  1847. 

Ohio  Common  School  Journal,   edited  hy  A.  D.  Lord.,  and  published  at 
Columbus,  for  1847. 

Eighteenth   Annual  Report  of  the    Trustees  and    Visiters  of  Common 

Schools  in  Cincinnati,  for  1847. 

Mr.  Galloway  does  not  hesitate  "to  present  a  truthful  picture  of  the" 
education  of  the  youth  of  Ohio,  although  by  doing  so  he  "  may  abase  his 
own  pride,  and  the  honor  of  his  State." 

"  The  whole  sum  appropriated  this  year,  from  the  various  public  funds, 
$288,660  55  may  be  regarded  by  many  as  a  liberal  appropriation  ;  but 
how  inadequate  to  our  wants, — how  inconsistent  with  our  appropriations 
for  other  objects, — how  inferior  in  generosity  and  greatness  to  the  action 
of  other  States.  Year  after  year  our  State  Treasury  has  been  bkd,  by 
the  prescription  of  the  Legislature,  for  canals,  turnpikes,  &c.,  until  the 
patient  has  lost  almost  the  signs  of  life.     Some  of  those  objects,  which 
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have  absorbed  more  money  than  the  total  amount  distributed  by  legislative 
bounty  to  common  schools  since  the  foundation  of  our  government,  now 
lie  in  comparative  ruins, — monuments  of  reckless  prodigality.  The  par- 
amount and  most  precious  interest  of  the  State — the  development  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  energies  of  those  vi'ho  are  to  mould  its  character 
and  determine  its  destiny,  is  sacrificed,  to  gratify  the  rage  for  specula- 
tion, and  advance  schemes  for  pecuniary  aggrandizement.  We  shall 
standout,  in  the  history  of  the  vporld,  as  an  anomaly,  if  our  future  career 
is  not  marked  by  destructive  and  frightful  evidence  of  a  mistaken  policy, 
in  preferring  the  magniiicence  of  an  enlarged  and  improved  territory,  to 
the  noble  grandeur  of  a  people  majestic  in  the  attainments  of  that  highest 
possible  civilization — the  full  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
nature  of  all  classes  and  conditions." 

"  Ohio  cannot  long  maintain  her  present  position  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation. The  improvement  and  enterprise  which  characterize  other  move- 
ments, must  soon  animate  and  advance  the  common  school  system,  or  it 
will  sink  into  ignominy  and  ruin.  Mo  one  entertaining  the  pride  proper 
for  a  citizen,  can  abuse  himself  by  entertaining  the  idea  that  other  States, 
less  capable  by  resources,  of  high  achievement,  shall  tower  above  Ohio  in 
all  those  enduring  elements  which  indicate  advanced  civilization,  and 
invest  human  nature  with  imperishable  renown.  Our  extensive  and  fer- 
tile territory,  commercial,  agi'icultural  and  manufacturing  resources,  teem- 
ing population,  and  all  those  advantages  and  facilities  which  so  pre-em- 
inently distinguish  us,  will  but  add  momentum  to  those  agencies  of  vice, 
misrule,  insubordination  and  terror  which  abound,  unless  we  are  fortified 
by  those  enduring  and  impregnable  ramparts, — intelligence  and  virtue. 
Ohio  is  pledged  to  universal  education.  This  is  the  letter  of  her  charter 
of  rights, — this  was  the  spirit  manifested  in  the  creation  of  her  present 
system  of  education.  The  cardinal  feature  of  that  system  is,  that  all  the 
youth  between  the  ages  of  4  and  21,  are  the  children  of  the  State,  and 
that  she  is  bound  to  educate  them.  Her  decree  is,  that  the  right  to 
knowledge  is  as  natural  and  inalienable  as  the  claim  to  freedom,  and  that 
the  whole  land  must  be  watered  with  the  streams  of  intellio-ence. 

There  are  considerations  which  show  that  popular  education,  a  distin- 
guishing principle  of  our  institutions,  is  also  our  highest  policy.  Intelli- 
gence IS  the  life  of  successful  enterprize.  This  opens  up  to  the  vision 
those  valuable  results  of  labor,  which  cannot  be  foreseen  or  calculated  by 
the  untaught  mind.  This  quickens  genius,  and  unfolds  to  the  cultivated 
mind  those  discoveries  and  inventions,  by  whose  ma2;ic  and  multiplying 
power,  one  hand  becomes  as  a  thousand.  This  controls  the  elements  as 
with  omnipotent  voice,  and  renders  them  tributary  to  human  power  in  the 
accomplishment  of  phenomena  which  constitute  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Our  own  New  England,  alike  illustrates  the  truth  and  the 
policy  of  common  school  education.  There,  in  an  ungenial  climate,  in  a 
land  comparatively  barren,  and  unmarked  by  those  distinguishing  advan- 
tages and  resources  which  abound  in  other  States,  we  find  a  people  char- 
acterized by  their  wealth,  industry  and  thrift — and  a  State,  (Massachu- 
setts,) in  proportion  to  its  population,  annually  producing  fifty  per  cent, 
more  property  than  any  other  in  the  Union.  What  but  general  intelli- 
gence, with  its  usual  accompaniments,  has  produced  this  result.  It  is 
this  which  has  '  covered  her  sterile  hills  with  pasturage — crowded  her 
harbors  with  fleets — taught  every  waterfall  to  labor  for  her  benefit,  and 
carried  competence  to  every  family  throughout  her  borders. '  " 
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INDIANA. 
Common  School  Advocate,  published  at  Indianapolis.    H- F.  West,  Ed- 
itor.     Vol.  i,  1846-7. 
The  8chool-7naster  among  the  Hoosiers,  by  W.  S.  Lee,  Buffalo,  1845. 
An  Address  to  the  Legislature  of  Indiana,  by  One  of  the  People,   1847. 
Proceedings  of  the  State   Educatioii    Convention,  held  May   26,    1847, 
with  An  Address  in  relation  to  Free  Schools,  by  a  Committee  thereof. 
The  Common  School  Advocate  is  ably  conducted,  and  must  have  ac- 
complished much  good.     We  hope  it  is  liberally  sustained  by  the  friends 
of  schools  in  Indiana,  and  in  the  West  generally. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  "  Address  of  One  of  the 
People  to  the  Legislature.''^  If  every  constituent  would  address  his 
representatives  in  a  tone  of  remonstrance  as  manly  and  as  decided  as  this 
"  One,"  we  should  have  the  "  Dead  Sea"  of  our  Legislative  bodies  stirred 
by  healthy  action. 

"  Some  conception  of  the  extent  of  the  adult  ignorance  of  our  State  may 
be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  of  the  268,040  inhabitants  over  twenty 
years  of  age  in  Indiana,  in  1840,  38,100  were  unable  to  read  and  write. 
Here  is  indeed  a  humiliating  fact,  that  one  seventh  part  of  the  adult  popu- 
lation of  a  great  and  flourishing  State,  is  not  able  to  read  the  charter  of 
their  liberties,  or  the  votes  they  cast  in  the  exercise  of  their  elective  fran- 
chise !  Deplorable  as  may  be  such  a  state  of  things  as  a  whole,  yet  there 
are  facts  in  relation  to  some  portions  of  the  State  still  more  appalling. 
There  are  gentlemen  on  this  floor  representing  rich  and  populous  coun- 
ties, who  perhaps  never  dreamed  that  a  sixth,  or  a  fourth,  or  a  third  of 
their  constituents  could  not  read  the  record  of  their  legislative  wisdom, 
nor  peruse  the  eloquent  speeches  delivered  in  these  halls  and  spread  over 
the  State  at  the  expense  of  the  commonwealth.  Let  us  go  into  details 
in  illustration  of  the  above  remark.  I  take  the  facts  as  I  find  them  in  the 
public  documents  of  the  Union.  Perhaps  the  members  from  Putnam  may 
be  a  little  surprised  to  learn  that  more  than  a  sixth  part  of  their  constitu- 
ents, e.  g.  6091  over  twenty  years  of  age,  1021  are  unable  to  read,  and 
that,  too,  almost  within  the  sound  of  the  bell  of  an  University.  Gentle- 
men from  Montgomery  will  find  the  sovereigns  they  represent  in  a  worse 
condition  than  their  Putnam  neighbors,  e.g.  5519  over  twenty  years  of 
age,  1088  are  unable  to  read,  almost  one  fifth-  The  representatives  from 
Parke,  may  feel  somewhat  mortified  to  be  told  that  more  than  one  fourth 
pf  their  constituents  cannot  read  and  write.  Gentlemen  from  Rush  and 
Gibson,  from  Washington  and  Tippecanoe.  Fountain  and  Owen,  Scott 
and  Warrick,  Hendricks  and  Huntington,  Green  and  Daviess,  Hamilton 
and  Lawrence,  will  find,  upon  consulting  the  last  census,  that  from  a 
fifth  to  a  third  of  their  constituency  are  unable  to  read  and  write.  Gen- 
tlemen from  Jackson  and  Martin,  Clay  and  Dubois,  will  doubtless  feel 
themselves  very  much  relieved  from  the  burden  of  sending  newspapers 
and  legislative  documents  to  those  whom  they  represent,  when  informed 
that  only  a  fraction  more  than  one  half  o^  their  constituency  can  read 
and  write,  e.  g.  Clay  has  2006  inhabitants  over  twenty  years  of  age,  of 
these  738  are  unable  to  read.     Dubois  has  1459  over  twenty  years  of  age, 
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of  these  532  cannot  read.  Jackson  has  3411  over  twenty  years  of  age, 
of  these  1412  are  unable  to  read.  Martin  has  1390  over  twenty  years  of 
age,  of  these  620  cannot  read  nor  write.  These  are  startling  facts,  and 
should  have  their  effect  to  rouse  us  to  the  inquiry,  Shall  this  proportion 
be  lessened,  or  increased,  at  the  next  census  ?  How  many  recruits  will 
the  162,522  between  ten  and  twenty  years  of  age  in  our  State  in  1840, 
furnish  to  swell  the  rank  and  file  of  the  unfortunate  38,100,  in  1850  ? 

There  were  in  1840,  273,784  children  in  our  State  between  five  and 
twenty  years  of  age.  If  our  population  at  the  present  time  be  800,000, 
shown  by  the  same  ratio  of  increase,  the  number  of  children  between  five 
and  twenty  years  of  age  will  now  be  319,344.  The  report  of  the  super- 
intendent of  common  schools  for  1844-5,  states  the  number  of  scholars 
in  school  some  part  of  the  year  to  be  158,395.  If  the  twenty-two  coun- 
ties not  reporting  furnished  an  equal  proportion  of  scholars,  there  would 
be  in  these  counties  56,047  scholars  in  school,  which  added  to  158,395 
gives  an  aggregate  of  214,442.  Supposing  the  number  in  school  this 
year  to  be  the  same  as  in  1844,  we  shall  find  that  104,202,  almost  one 
third^heiweeQ  five  and  twenty  years  of  age,  are  receiving  no  benefit  from 
common  schools.  Look  at  this  fact,  legislators  of  Indiana  !  Impress  it 
upon  your  memories,  that  of  319,344  children  between  five  and  twenty 
years  of  age,  only  214,442  are  receiving  instruction;  and  many  of  these 
doubtless  only  half  scholars,  that  is,  a  parent  pledges  himself  to  patronize 
the  district  school,  a  scholar  and  a  half,  and  to  avoid  repudiation  sends 
half  a  dozen  children  at  various  times  during  the  quarter  asulEcient  num- 
ber of  days  to  be  equal  to  the  regular  attendance  of  one  pupil,  for  a  quar- 
ter and  a  half.  A  condensing  process,  a  royal  highway  to  knowledge 
indeed  !  probably  unknown  to  Solomon,  or  any  other  wise  man.  Shall 
we  dig  canals  and  build  railroads  to  transport  the  products  of  our  rich  soil 
to  market,  and  leave  the  intellect  of  the  rising  generation  undeveloped  and 
undisciplined  ?  Is  matter  more  valuable  than  mind  ?  Do  the  facts 
already  adduced  evince  an  adequate  provision  for  our  intellectual  wants, 
or  indicate  that  the  wisdom  of  our  State  is  yet  exhausted  in  perfecting 
our  educational  system  }  '  Let  us  know  the  whole  truth,  know  the 
worst  and  provide  for  it,'  is  a  resolution  as  applicable  to  the  subject  of 
popular  education,  as  it  was  to  the  noble  theme,  in  reference  to  which  it 
was  originally  uttered  by  Patrick  Henry. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  examples  of  Ohio  and  Michigan.  The  latter  had 
the  same  grant  from  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  an  University  that 
we  had.  She  selected  her  seventy-two  sections,  or  two  townships,  in 
various  parts  of  the  State,  and  will  probably  realize  from  the  sales  of 
them  from  500,000  to  1,000,000  dollars.  She  levied  a  tax  last  year  of 
Haifa  mill  on  a  dollar,  and  in  1847  it  is  to  be  increased  to  one  mill  on  a 
dollar.  She  had  in  1840,  96,189  inhabitants  over  twenty  years  of  age  ; 
of  these,  oniy  one  in  forty-four  was  unable  to  read  and  write.  She  has 
a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  devotes  his  whole  time  and 
attention  to  the  subject,  visiting  and  lecturing  in  every  county  in  the 
State,  awakening  new  interest  in  the  common  schools,  and  co-operating 
with  the  friends  of  these  schools  to  elevate  and  improve  their  character. 
The  avails  of  the  school  lands  amounted  to  $23,393  33,  and  the  amount 
of  taxes  paid  by  the  people  upon  the  arf  valorem  principle,  was  $59,931  62. 

What  a  contrast  to  the  amount  raised  by  Indiana  upon  the  same  prin- 
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ciple  !  Shall  it  be  stated  ?  Will  not  the  very  announcement  of  it  over- 
whelm the  community  and  call  forth  a  general  outburst  of  indignation 
upon  the  Legislature  that  had  the  hardihood  to  impose  such  enormous 
burdens  for  such  an  unimportant  object  ?  I  will  state  it  in  round  num- 
bers, i$0,000. 

Ohio,  though  behind  her  younger  sister  of  the  lakes,  in  the  complete- 
ness of  her  system  and  the  fulness  of  her  report,  is  yet  far  in  advance  of  us 
in  her  legislation  and  the  intelligence  of  her  adult  population.  Besides 
the  interest  on  the  sales  or  rents  of  the  school  lands  and  the  income  of  the 
deposit  fund  appropriated  to  school  purposes,  she  requires  the  county 
commissioners  to  assess  a  tax  upon  the  ad  valorem  principle  of  not  less 
than  one  mill  on  a  dollar,  and  not  exceeding  two  mills.  So,  in  accord- 
ance with  that  law,  she  raised  last  year  not  less  than  $144,000,  and  as 
the  superintendent  in  his  report  of  this  year  says,  '  several  of  the  coun- 
ties have  raised  the  full  amount  authorized  bylaw,'  so  that  we  may  pre- 
sume that  at  least  $200,000  were  raised  last  year  in  Ohio  in  the  way  sug- 
gested, which,  added  to  the  $285,585  78,  derived  from  various  school  | 
funds,  makes  an  aggregate  of  $485,585  78.  In  1840,  she  had  638,690 
inhabitants  over  twenty  years  of  age  ;  of  these  35,394  were  unable  to 
read  and  write,  that  is,  one  in  eighteen. 

There  must  be  some  cause  for  the  wide  difference  between  Indiana  and 
Ohio  in  the  intelligence  of  her  adult  population.  What  reason  more 
probable  than  the  different  policy  adopted  by  them  in  reference  to  the 
support  and  encouragement  of  common  schools  ?  The  latter,  with  an 
aggregate  of  taxable  property  of  $144,000,000  annually  to  educate  the 
rising  generation,  while  the  former,  with  a  valuation  of  $118,500,000, 
has  not  the  moral  courage  to  lay  any  tax  at  all  for  the  noblest  of  all  pur- 
poses. Our  lack  of  wisdom  and  forecast  on  this  subject  is  faintly  shadow- 
ed forth  in  the  past,  and  one-seventh  part  of  the  sovereigns  are  neither 
able  to  read  nor  write. 

We  have  borroioed  millions  for  the  physical  improvement  of  our  State, 
but  we  have  not  raised  a  dollar  by  ad  valorem  taxation  to  cultivate  the 
minds  of  our  children.  No  wonder  that  we  have  had  log-rolling  legisla- 
tion and  practical  repudiation.  No  marvel  that  Indiana  faith  has  been 
synonymous  v,\i\\  Punic  faith,  and  her  credit  for  years  a  by-word  in  the 
commercial  world.  Whether  the  measures  adopted  at  the  last  session 
relative  to  our  5tate  debt  may  be  considered  any  thing  else  than  the 
spasmodic  action  of  the  public  mind  produced  by  the  universal  expression 
of  the  commercial  world  of  its  utter  abhorrence  and  detestation  of  repudi- 
ators,  is  a  problem  yet  to  be  solved.  How  much  in  advance  of  former 
years  of  repudiation  should  we  now  be,  if  the  contemplated  arrangement 
with  the  foreign  bondholders  should  not  be  consummated  .''  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  surest  safeguards  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  a 
community  must  bp  sought  in  its  intelligence  and  virtue.  The  means  of 
securing  these  and  cultivating  crystal  honesty  in  the  minds  of  the  rising 
generation,  should  indeed  be  ample,  free  and  universal  as  the  air  we 
breathe." 

We  intended  to  have  noticed  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  in  31ichigan,  and  the  School  Journal,  edited  by 
Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Jackson,  and  other  educational  documents,  but  the  space 
allotted  to  these  notices  is  now  exhausted. 
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TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES  FOR  1S47. 
We  shall  devote  this  niniber  of  the  Journal  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
several  Institutes  which  have  been  held  in  Rhode  Island  in  pursuance  of 
the  following : 

CIRCULAR. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  holding  three  Teachers'  Institutes,  at  the  times 
and  places  hereinafter  specified j  and  every  teacher  of  a  public  school,  and  all  others 
who  propo«e  to  offer  themselves  as  candidates  for  teaching  a  public  school  during  the 
ensuing  winter  or  next  summer,  are  invited  to  attend  and  taice  part  in  the  exercises 
of  at  least  one  of  these  Institutes. 

The  exercises  of  the  Institute  will  embrace — 

1.  A  review  of  the  studies  usually  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State,  with 
exemplifications  of  the  best  method  of  instruction  in  each  branch,  and  with  special 
attention  to  such  difficulties  as  any  member  of  the  Institute  may  have  encounteied  in 
teaching  the  same. 

2.  Familiar  lectures  and  discussions  among  the  members,  on  the  organization  of 
schools,  the  classification  of  pupils,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

3.  Public  lectures  and  discussions  in  the  evening,  on  topics  calculated  to  interest 
parents  and  the  community  generally,  in  the  subject  of  education,  and  the  organiza- 
tion, administration,  and  improvement  of  public  s^chools. 

Although  the  attendance  of  several  abbi  and  experienced  instructors  in  particular 
branches  has  been  provided,  it  is  expected  that  members  of  the  Institute  will  take  a 
leading  part  in  the  cours'e  of  instruction,  and  in  the  discussions. 

'I'hat  the  exercises  may  be  practical,  and  suited  to  the  present  wants  of  our  schools, 
every  teacher  is  requested  to  communicate  a  list  of  such  topics  as  he  would  like  to 
have  considered  at  the  session  of  the  Institute  which  he  proposes  to  attend. 

Every  member  should  be  present  on  the  first  evening  of  the  session — should  be 
provided  with  a  Bible  or  Testament;  a  slate  and  pencil;  with  pen  and  ink,  or  fead 
pencil,  and  a  blank  or  common  place  book,  in  which  to  enter  notes:  and  with  the 
reading  book  used  by  the  first  class  in  the  school  of  the  town  where  he  teaches,  or  pro- 
poses to  teach. 

The  course  of  instruction,  lectures,  room  and  lights,  will  be  free,  and  boarding 
places  will  be  assigned,  free  of  expense,  to  make  early  application  to  the  Committee 
of  Arrangements. 

The  Institutes  will  be  held  as  follows : — 

At  Centreville,  in  Warwick,  to  Commence  qn  Monday  evening,  November  15th,  at 
7  o'clock, 

Christopher  Allek,  Esq.,  Committee  of  Srrqngementa, 
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At  Bristol,  to  commence  Monday  evening,  November  SQd,  at  7  o'clock. 

Rev.  Thomas  Shepard,  Rev.  James  M.  Sykes,  and  Mr.  D.  M.  Gushee,  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements. 

At  Pawtucket,  to  commence  on  Monday  evening,  November  29th,  at  7  o'clock. 

D.  Wilkinson,  J.  D.  Willard,  and  Rev.  Charles  Hyde,  Committee  oJ  Arrange- 
ments. 

Each  Institute  will  continue  in  session  through  the  week  on  which  it  commences. 

School  Committees,  and  Trustees  of  school  districts  are  respectfully  solicited  to 
render  every  facility  in  their  power,  to  teachers  who  may  be  desirous  of  attending; 
and  all  persons  interested  in  the  improvement  of  public  schools,  or  the  advancement 
of  education,  are  invited  to  be  present  at  the  evening  sessions  of  the  Institutes. 

HENRY  BARNARD, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Schools. 

Providence,  November,  1,  1847. 

The  accounts  of  the  proceedings  which  follow  are  copied  from  the 
sources  indicated,  with  a  few  additions  or  alteiations  made  from  the 
record  of  the  several  Institutes  kept  by  their  respective  Secretaries,  and 
deposited  by  them  with  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools. 

[From  the  Providence  Transcript.] 
TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE  AT  CENTREVILLE. 

The  Institute  met  in  the  Methodist  church  and  was  called  to  order 
precisely  at  7  o'clock — the  hour  named  in  the  circular  appointing  the 
Institute — on  Monday  evening,  Nov.  15th,  by  Mr.  Barnard,  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Schools.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Willard,  of  Crompton,  invoked 
the  Divine  blessing,  and  after  music  by  the  choir  of  the  church,  Mr.  Bar- 
nard occupied  an  hour  in  setting  forth  the  nature,  objects  and  anticipated 
results  of  the  Institute  which  he  had  appointed  at  this  place  for  the  teach- 
ers of  Public  Schools.  The  Teacher.s'  Institute  as  now  organized  and 
conducted,  was  a  new  and  valuable  agency  in  the  work  of  school  im- 
provement. It  went  directly  to  the  fountain  head,  and  aimed  to  make 
better  and  purer,  all  influences  which  flowed  out  from  the  teacher.  It 
diflfered  from  conventions  and  associations,  as  these  had  generally  been 
conducted,  in  as  much  as  it  added  to  written  lectures  and  oral  discus- 
sions, (which  occupied  from  one  to  two  days,  and  were  ordinarily  of  a 
theoretical  character  in  such  conventions,)  a  systematic  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  best  methods  of  teaching,  and  in  reference  to  difficulties  en- 
countered or  apprehended  in  the  school-room,  and  extending  through  a 
session  of  one  or  two  weeks.  Conventions  and  associations,  such  as  that 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  and  the  Essex  County  Teach- 
ers' Association,  had  done  much  good  to  the  community,  and  to  teachers, 
and  especially  to  those  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  their  proceedings. 
But  in  a  Teachers'  Institute,  properly  conducted,  every  member  takes 
part — and  he  does  this  under  the  direction  or  example  of  accomplished 
and*  successful  teachers.  It  acts  directly  too  on  the  teachers  now  in  the 
schools,  and  by  making  the  schools  better,  helps  to  create  in  the  minds 
of  the  parents,  who  thus  see  wrought  out  in  their  own  school,  and  on 
their  own  children,  the  advantages  of  improved  methods  of  instruction 
and  discipline,  a  higher  standard  of  excellence.  This  is  the  most  power- 
ful argument  for  school  improvement  which  can  be  addressed  to  a  com- 
munity— the  contrast  between  a  poor  school  and  a  good  one,  exhibited 
in  their  own  district,  and  on  their  own  children,  and  brought  about  by 
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teachers  made  better  by  being  trained  or  educated  to  these  methods. 
The  institute  thus  illustrates  imperfectly  the  benefits  of  a  Normal  School, 
or  a  course  of  systematic  and  practical  training  for  a  proper  leno-th  of 
time,  under  accomplished  teachers,  and  with  a  workshop  as  it  were  at- 
tached, where  an  apprenticeship  in  the  art  of  teaching  can  be  served. 
This  peculiar  excellence  of  the  Normal  School  is  foreshadowed  in  the  In- 
stitute, which  thus  prepares  the  public  mind  for  it.  The  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute was  first  tried  in  Connecticut  in  1839;  was  introduced  into  New 
York  in  1842  ;  into  Ohio  in  1844;  into  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island 
in  1845;  into  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Michigan  and  Illinois  in  1846; 
and  into  Maine  and  New  Jersey  in  1847.  During  the  present  season, 
probably  15,000  teachers  will  have  attended  for  one  or  two  weeks  these 
Institutes  in  the  States  above  named,  and  more  than  half  a  million  of 
scholars  will  be  better  taught  and  governed  in  consequence.  Most  of 
the  schools  thus  taught,  will  demand  a  teacher  of  equally  good  qualifica- 
tions next  year,  and  most  of  the  same  teachers  will  attend  in  the  course 
of  another  year  another  Institute,  and  thus  add  to  their  own  attainments, 
and  thus  carry  the  standard  of  qualifications  upwards  and  onwards.  This 
is  making  teachers  their  own  standard-bearers,  and  the  most  powerful  agen- 
cies in  educational  improvement. 

Mr.  Barnard  pointed  out  briefly  the  course  of  instruction  which  would 
be  pursued,  under  teachers  of  large  experience  and  eminent  success,  and 
promised  the  community  a  feast  of  fat  things  in  the  evening  lectures  and 
discussions.  He  also  dwelt  on  the  good  results  which  would  follow  from 
these  sessions  in  making  teachers  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  with 
each  other's  experience  ;  in  bringing  their  impracticable  notions  to  the 
test  of  actual  practice ;  in  measuring  themselves  b}'  others  who  had 
thought  as  much  and  practiced  more  ;  in  entering  into  the  results  of  many 
trials,  of  much  study,  and  large  experience  on  the  part  of  good  teachers, 
&c.  &c.  He  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  punctuality,  of  becoming  indi- 
vidually acquainted  with  each  other,  of  taking  hold  with  the  right  spirit,  the 
spirit  of  learners  and  of  brothers — of  conforming  as  far  as  may  be,  to  the 
regulations  of  the  families  whose  hospitalities  they  were  receiving,  &c. 
It  is  imposible  to  condense  into  a  few  paragraphs  an  address  which  was 
extempore,  and  which  was  as  condensed  as  it  could  be  in  the  delivery, 

Mr.  Barnard  was  followed  by  Mr.  Wells,  who  spoke  of  an  Insti- 
tute which  he  had  lately  attended  in  New  Hampshire,  and  then  passed 
to  the  importance  of  thoroughness  in  instruction,  and  on  the  necessity  of 
inspiring  scholars  with  a  spirit  of  self  reliance  ;  a  determination  to  try  : 
a  determination  not  to  give  up  to  any  difficulty  however  hard.  He  illus- 
trated these  points  very  happily  by  cases  which  had  occurred  in  his  own 
observation  and  in  his  own  school. 

At  the  close  of  the  public  exercises,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, arrangements  were  made  for  the  appointment  of  Secretaries  and 
Committees  on  the  part  of  the  members,  and  for  the  time  of  meeting  in 
the  morninor. 

The  following  summary  will  convey  an  idea  of  what  was  done  during 
the  week. 

The  following  officers  and  committees  were  appointed  by  the  members  : 

S.  M.  Weeks  and  S.  H.  Winsor,  Secretaries.  Sylvester  Patterson, 
William  Sherman,  Walter  S.  Legate,  Committee  of  Arrangements  on  the 
part  of  the  Institute. 
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There  was  also  a  Committee  of  Critics  on  Pronunciation,  and  a  Moni- 
tor of  attendance. 

The  Board  of  Instruction  consisted  of  Mr.  Wells,  late  principal  of  the 
English  department  in  Phillips'  Academy,  Andover  ;  Mr.  Russell,  of  Bos- 
ton, teacher  of  elocution  ;  and  Mr.  Cornell,  superintendent  of  the  Friends' 
School,  Providence.  Mr.  Perry,  principal  of  the  Summer-street  Gram- 
mar School,  Providence  ;  Mr.  Mowry,  of  Old  Warwick  ;  Mr.  Baker,  of 
Crompton,  Mr.  Patterson,  of  Scituate,  took  part  in  the  regular  exercises. 

The  general  management  of  the  Institute,  as  to  the  order  of  exercises, 
&c.,  was  conducted  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  and  in  his 
absence,  by  Mr.  Wells. 

The  daily  session  of  the  Institute  commenced  at  a  quarter  before  9 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  closed  at  12,  and  at  half  past  1  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  closed  at  5,  with  a  recess  of  five  or  ten  minutes  at  the 
close  of  every  hour.  During  the  recess,  the  windows  and  doors  were 
opened  for  a  change  of  air,  and  music  and  conversation  attuned  body  and 
mind  for  the  next  exercise. 

During  the  week,  the  following  exercises  were  conducted,  by  the  gen- 
tlemen named,  with  the  teachers  as  scholars,  having  in  each  exercise 
special  reference  to  the  best  method  of  presenting  the  same  and  similar 
exercises  in  Public  Schools,  as  ordinarily  organized,  viz :  one  exercise 
in  reading  the  Scriptures,  as  a  devotional  exercise,  by  Mr.  Russell  ;  two 
in  spelling,  by  Mr.  Wells ;  five  in  arithmetic,  by  Messrs.  Wells, 
Mowry  and  Baker;  ten  in  Reading,  including  exercises  in  the  elen)en- 
tary  sounds,  pronunciation  and  the  general  principles  of  elocution,  by 
Mr.  Russell ;  four  in  grammar,  by  Mr.  Wells  ;  three  in  composition,  in- 
cluding punctuation,  letter  writing,  &c.,  by  Mr.  Wells  ;  one  in  analysis 
of  language  in  connection  with  Green's  Grammatical  Chart,  by  Mr. 
Perry  ;  one  in  geography,  including  map  drawing,  by  Messrs.  Patterson 
and  Mowry  ;  one  in  the  use  of  globes,  by  Mr.  Cornell ;  and  one  on  oral 
instruction,  by  Mr.  Wells.  In  the  course  of  these  exercises,  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  made  valuable  suggestions  as  to  their  own  methods, 
and  asked  questions  which  brought  out  important  explanations. 

A  portion  of  each  evening  was  occupied  by  lectures  and  addresses,  cal- 
culatfd  to  interest  the  community  generally.  These  were  delivered  as 
follows:  on  Monday,  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  and  Mr. 
Wells;  on  Tuesday,  by  Mr.  Russell;  on  Wednesday,  by  Mr.  Wells;  on 
Thursday,  by  Mr.  Russell ;  on  Friday,  by  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Kingsbury, 
and  Mr.  Barnard. 

The  following  are  among  the  topics  on  which  remarks  were  made  dur- 
ing the  several  evenings  by  the  speakers  named,  viz  : 

The  length  and  frequency  of  recess  in  the  daily  sessions  of  a  school, 
by  Messrs.  Winsor,  Weeks,  Patterson,  Tillinghast,  Sherman  and  Legate. 
Whisperings  or  communication  in  School,  by  Messrs.  Baker,  Legate, 
Sherman,  Winsor,  Russell,  Wells,  Doe,  Chapman  and  Paine. 

Neatness  in  and  about  the  school-room,  by  Messrs.  Weeks,  Perry, 
Sherman,  Baker,  Kingsbury  and  Barnard. 

Punctuality  and  regularity  of  attendance,  by  Messrs.  Kingsbury, 
Perry,  Mowry  and  Sherman. 

Management  of  bad  boys  in  school,  by  Messrs.  Weeks  and  Winsor. 
Remarks  were  also  made  on  oral  instruction ;  cheerfulness  in  the  school 
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room. ;  self-possession  and  self-reliance  in  scho.'ars  ;  school  discipline ;  the 
responsibilities  uf  Teachers;  the  care  of  health;  Normal  schools;  town 
and  district  libraries  ;  professional  rending  by  Ttachers,  S^c.  Sfc. 

The  place  of  meeting  was  crowded  every  evening  by  the  citizens  of 
of  the  place  and  neighborhood,  who  remained  together  on  almost  every 
occasion  for  three  or  tour  hours,  and  at  the  close  of  the  exercises  on  Fri- 
day night,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Resolved^  That  this  community  have  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  exer- 
cises of  the  Teachers'  Institute  held  among  us  during  the  present  week, 
and  we  regard  it  as  a  special  Javor,  that  the  teachers  resorted  to  this 
place,  as  the  one  in  which  the  able  lectures  on  subjects  pertaining  to  edu- 
cation, should  be  presented,  and  the  thorough  training  in  some  of  the 
prominent  branches  should  be  exhibited. 

The  Institute  adjourned  on  Saturday,  after  a  most  interesting  and  prof- 
itable session.  The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  teachers 
on  Friday  evening : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  members  of  the  Teachers'  Institute, 
now  about  to  close  its  session  at  Centreville,  are  most  cordially  returned  : 

1st. — To  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  foi  his  gratuitious  labors 
in  making  all  prelitninary  arrangements  for  holding  this  and  other  Insti- 
tutes for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  of  this  State — for  enlisting  the  ser- 
vices of  willing  and  efficient  local  committees — for  securing  the  attend- 
ance of  such  able  and  experienced  instructors,  and  arranging  so  profit- 
able a  course  of  exercises,  as  well  as  for  his  own  lectures  and  participa- 
tion in  the  discussions  of  the  session. 

2d. — To  Christopher  Allen,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements, and  his  associates  on  that  committee,  from  this  and  the 
neighboring  villages,  for  the  liberal  and  free  accommodations  provided 
for  the  board  of  the  members,  and  for  the  sessions  of  the  Institute. 

3d. — To  the  many  families  of  this  neighborhood  for  the  hearty  manner 
in  which  the  teachers  have  been  welcomed  to  the  hospitalities  of  their 
homes,  and  to  the  interest  which  they  and  the  community  generally  have 
manifested  in  the  exercises  and  objects  of  the  Institute. 

4th. — To  the  Trustees  of  the  school  district,  and  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  Methodist  church  for  the  use  of  their  respective  houses  for  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Institute,  and  to  the  choir  of  the  church  for  the  interest  which 
their  performances  have  added  to  the  evening  sessions. 

5th. — to  Messrs.  Wells,  Russell  and  Cornell  for  their  practical,  inte- 
resting and  valuable  course  of  instruction — for  both  the  manner  and  mat- 
ter of  their  several  exercises. 

6th. — To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Willard  for  his  services  in  conducting  the  devo- 
tional exercises  of  the  Institute,  and  for  his  constant  attendance  and  par- 
ticipation in  our  proceedings. 

Resolved,  That  as  teachers,  we  feel  grateful  for  the  appointment  of 
Teachers'  Institutes,  and  for  every  means  provided  for  our  individual  and 
professional  improvement,  and  we  shall  rejoice  to  co-operate  in  any  way 
in  our  power  for  the  establishment  in  this  State  of  a  Normal  school,  or 
an  institution  for  the  practical  training  of  such  persons  as  have  the  requi- 
site tact,  talent  and  character  for  the  labors  and  responsibilities  of  the  pro- 
fession of  teacher. 

Resolved,  That  we  greatly  desire  the  permanent  establishment  of  a 
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periodical  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education  in  this  State,  in  which  the 
various,  (the  better  and  the  best,)  methods  of  teaching  may  be  presented 
and  discussed  by  teachers  and  the  friends  of  education. 

Resolved,  That  we  hail  the  establishment  of  town,  village  and  school 
district  libraries,  as  among  the  most  efficient  means  for  carrying  out  the 
work  of  the  school-room,  into  the  family,  the  field  and  the  work-shop, 
and  of  increasing  the  general  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  community, 

S.  M.  WEEKS,  >  <j.       .     . 

S.  H.  WINSOR,  S  '^"'*"^''*^^- 

Mr.  Barnard  at  the  close  of  the  Institute  on  Friday  evening,  cautioned 
the   teachers— and  especially   the   young    and    inexperienced   teachers, 
against  a  hasty  adoption   of  any  method  which  they  had  seen  or  heard 
presented  here,  until  they  had  made  it  their  own  by  due  consideration, 
observation,    and  practice.      Every  good   teacher  must  have    his  own 
methods,  and  must  make  them  the  basis  or  stock  upon  which  to  build  or 
engraft  the  views  and  methods  of  others.     Even  when  they  have  made 
themselves  masters  of  new   and  improved  methods  of  instruction,  they 
should  not  alarm  the  prejudices  of  the  community  by  the  promise  of  any 
thing  very  new  or  great.     They  must  carry  good  common  sense — a  qual- 
ity too  often  wanting  in  young  teachers,  and  only  to  be  acquired  by  look- 
ing at  things  as  they  are,  and  studying  to  make  the  most  of  surrounding 
circumstances — into  all  their  operations.     They  must  be  punctual  if  they 
expect  their  scholars  to  be  punctual.     They  must  be  moral  and  religious 
men  if  they  would  make  their  instructions  the  fountain  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious influence  to  their  schools      They  must  look  after  the  physical  com- 
fort of  their  scholars — to  the  ventilation  of  the  school  room,  to  the  fires, 
to  the  manner  in  which  children  are  seated,  to  frequent  change  of  posi- 
tion, and  to  an  alternation  of  study  and  exercise,  to  the  light,  and  all  the 
circumstances  which  determine  the  physical  comfort  of  children  in  school, 
if  they  expect  ihem  to  study  and  to  love  the  school.     They  must  look  to 
their  own  manners,  to  their  own  dress  and  the  care  of  their  persons,  even 
to  the  scraping  of  their  shoes  and  boots  at  the  door,  and  to  the  deposit- 
ino-  of  their  own  hats  and  overcoats  in  their  appropriate  places,  to  their 
own  postures  and  movements  in  the  school  room,  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  address   the  scholars  both  in  and  out  of  school,  and  especially  to 
their  own  intercourse  with   parents   and  others  in   the   family  circle,  if 
they  would  be  instructors  in  good  manners,  a  department  of  education  too 
much  overlooked  in  our  common  schools.     Teachers  must  look  to  their 
own  health.      Many  of  them  will  pass  from  active  occupation  in  the  field 
or  the  shop  to  the  close  atmosphere  and  confined   labors  of  the  school 
room,  and  headache  and  dyspepsia  will  follow  and  with  these  will  come 
irritability  of  temper,  frequent  application  of  the  rod,  &c      Much  of  the 
punishment  of  our  schools  comes  from  a  bad   digestion  in  the   teacher. 
They  must  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  parents — invite  them  to  their 
schools    and    even    lead  them   in,  if  they    will    not  go    in  voluntarily. 
They  must  continue  the  work  of  their  own  improvement.     They  must 
study  and  familiarize  themselves  with  the   manifold  uses  of  the  black- 
board, of  globes   and  other  forms  of  apparatus.     They  must  read  good 
books  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching — such  as   the  School  and 
Schoolmaster,  Page's  Theory  and  Practice,  Fowles'  Institutes,  &c.  &c. 
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They  should  take  at  least  one  Educational  Journal.  They  should  visit 
each  other's  schools.  Let  every  other  Friday  afternoon  or  Saturday 
morning  be  devoted  to  this  purpose — and  the  alternate  Saturday  be  de- 
voted to  Teachers'  Meetings.  Mr.  Barnard  cautioned  the  teachers 
against  considering  this  Institute  or  any  Institute  as  a  substitute  for  tho- 
rough study  and  practical  training,  or  as  an  easy  and  short  process  for 
transferring  the  results  of  long  and  successful  experi'^nce  of  one  teacher 
into  the  head  and  the  hands  of  a  young  and  a  heedless  one.  The  Insti- 
tute has  its  place  in  a  system  of  measures  for  improving  the  qualifications 
of  teachers,  exciting  the  spirit  of  study  and  of  their  profession,  by  rub- 
bing down  the  rough  points  of  manner  and  character  in  the  collision  of 
mind  with  mind,  by  exemplifying  good  methods,  and  by  that  personal 
example  of  such  instructors  as  have  favored  this  Institute  by  their  pres- 
ence and  services.  No  teacher  can  have  witnessed  the  courteous  man- 
ners, and  the  thorough  instruction,  even  for  a  day,  of  such  gentlemen, 
without  having  a  better  standard  of  a  teacher  in  his  mind.  In  conclusion, 
he  bid  them  be  of  good  cheer — stand  by  the  cause,  and  the  cause  would 
uphold  them — let  each  make  himself  a  better  man,  and  he  will  become  a 
better  teacher. 

CATALOGUE 

Of  members  of  the  Institute  at  Centreville. 


NAMES. 

Stephen  M.  AVeeks, 
Samuel  A.  Winsor, 
Sylvester  Patterson, 
Walter  S.  Legate, 
Willinm  Sherman, 
William  S.  Baker, 
Jencks  Mowry, 
Rev.  Geo.  A.  Willard, 
Rev.  Geo  .W.  Wooding, 
Dr.  Horatio  N.  Matteson, 
Dr.  Henry  Hubbard, 
Benjamin  H.  Horton, 
Henry  C  Rt-ynolds, 
Jno.  K.  Burlingame, 
Benoni  J.  Tillinghast, 
Gershom  P.  Sherman, 
Geo.  S.  Tillinghast, 
Jos.  Tillinghast, 
Pardon  Tillinghast, 
Henry  S.  Vaughn, 
William  Read, 
Charles  Vaughn, 
Peleg  Almy, 
Edwni  A.  Hill, 
Benjamin  H.  Meader, 
Joshua  Davis, 
Charles  E.  Nichols, 
j  Albin  Yeans, 
j  Nathan  L.  Richmond, 
!  Warren  C.  Barber, 
j  Emery  A  Hopkins, 
I  James  H.  Larkin, 
i  Milton  Paine, 


LOCATION. 

Centreville, 

N.  Scituate. 

S.  Scituate. 

Greenville,  Centerville  P.  0. 

Washington. 

Centreville,  N.  Providence. 

Warwick. 

Centreville. 

do 

do. 

do. 
Washington. 
N.  Scituate. 
Rice  City,  Coventry. 
Scituate. 
Kingston. 

Rice  City,  Coventry. 
S.  Foster. 
Mount  Vernon. 
Coventry. 

Fiskville,  S.  Scituate. 
Rice  City,  Coventry. 
Tiverton,  Four  Corners. 
N.  Scituate. 

Johnston,  N.  Scituate  P.  0., 
S.  Scituate. 
Coventry. 
N.  Scituate. 
Brand's  I.  Works. 
N.  Scituate, 
S.  Foster. 
Hopkinton, 
Wickford. 
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NAMES. 

Thomas  B.  Carr, 
Elisha  P   Phillips, 
Nelson  K   Church, 
Jno.  A.  iVlathewson, 
Alvin  S   Chapman, 
Russell  W.  Reynolds, 
Layion  Seamans, 
Peter  D.  Healy, 
Walter  Scott, 
Albert  K.  Barnes, 
Alexander  Peck, 
Jos.  Gallup, 
James  C.  Sisson, 
Merrit  T.  Arnold, 
Ira  Stillman, 
Wm.  T.  Anderson, 
Charles  Wilbor, 
Nathan  K.  Lewis, 
Richard  Green, 
Austin  S.  Cushman. 
William  Gamwell. 


NAMES. 

Lydia  A.  Greene, 
Jane  Fifield, 
Farma  Burge, 
Caroline  S.  Burdett, 
Cynthia  A.  Brown, 
Lois  Reynolds, 
Mary  A.  Hayden, 
Marietta  Walker, 
Nancy  A.  Derwin, 
Lucy  Glover, 
Tabitha  G.  Budlong, 
Isabella  L.  Budlong, 
Mary  Wickes, 
Mary  R.  Thompson, 
Catharine  Stillman, 
Aurelia  J.  Angell, 
Maria  L.  Angell, 
Rhoby  Brown, 
Miss  E.  Remington, 
Elizabeth  Codner, 
Susan  A.  Clapp. 
Roena  Wood, 
Elizabeth  Greene, 
Abby  Brown, 
Arm  C.  Taylor, 
Sarah  J.  Scott, 
Anna  Holden, 
Abby  Remington. 


LOCATION. 

Slatersville. 

(Pine  Hill  P.  0.,)  Exeter. 

Richmond, 

Johnsion. 

Perrysville,  S.  Kingston. 

E.  Greenwich. 

Mount  Vernon,  P.  0.,  S.  Foster. 


S.  Scituate. 

Rice  City,  Coventry. 

Pine  Hill,  Richmond. 

Pine  Hill,  Exeter. 

Coventry. 

Centreville. 

(Lippit  P.  0.,)  Phenix. 

(Locustville  P.  0  ,)  S.  Scituate. 

Brand's  Iron  Works. 

Pawtuxet. 


LADIES. 

LOCATION. 

Centreville. 
do. 

Greenville,  Centreville. 

Smithfield. 

Coventry. 

do. 
Scituate. 
Cranston. 
N.  Kingston. 
Apponaug  P.  0.,  Warwick. 


do. 

do. 

do. 
Centreville. 
Scituate. 

do. 
Warwick. 
Fiskville. 
Crompton. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
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[From  the  Providence  Daily  Journal.] 
TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE  IN  PAWTUCKET. 

In  compliance  with  an  invitation  of  Hon-  Henry  Birnard,  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  ScliooLs,  a  Teaciiers'  Institute  was  hr'ld  in  Pawtucket, 
R.  I  ,  cominencing  on  Monday  evening,  Nov.  29,  and  closing  on  the 
succeeding  Saturday.  The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  hy  Kev.  C 
Hyde,  of  Central  Falls,  and  its  objects,  together  with  some  of  the  topics 
deemed  worthy  of  consideration  and  discussion,  briefly  noticed  by  Mr. 
Barnard. 

Mr.  Lowell  Mason,  of  Boston,  was  then  introduced,  who  occupied  one 
hour  in  an  able  and  lucid  discussion  of  the  claims  of  music  in  common 
school  education.     The  following  points  were  urged  in  its  favor  : 

1st.  lis  pliysical  advantages.  It  improves  the  health  by  strengthening 
the  lungs  and  chest.  It  cultivates  the  faculty  of  hearing  by  the  exercise 
of  its  appropriate  organ.  It  enlarges  the  vocal  powers,  and  assists  to 
ffive  the  voice  a  smooth,  distinct,  and  rapid  articulation- 

2d.  The  mind  is  improved  by  it,  in  having  its  various  faculties  brought 
into  exercise,  while  contemplating  its  scientific  relations. 

3d.  The  moral  feelings  have  been  reached  by  music,  even  when  other 
means  failed. 

4th.  The  musical  art  is  a  source  of  pleasure,  and  contributes  much 
towards  the  happiness  of  our  race. 

olh    It  is  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  children. 

6th.  All  are  capable  of  mastering  it  as  a  science  and  an  art,  yet  few 
do  so  after  they  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  Therefore,  the 
foundation  of  a  good  musical  taste  must  be  laid,  if  at  all,  during  those 
years  usually  devoted  to  attending  school. 

The  lecturer  |)roperly  and  with  good  taste  dwelt  upon  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  music,  and  the  different  effect  of  the  various  kinds  of  melody. 
The  various  species  of  song  so  continually  heard  in  the  streets  of  cities 
and  villages,  he  believed  to  be  pernicious  in  their  tendencies,  especially 
so  when  connected  with  their  popular  words. 

During  his  short  visit  Mr  Mason  gave  four  lectures,  in  which  he  ex- 
emlipfied  a  scientific  method  of  teaching  th's  entertaining  subject.  A 
proper  position  while  singing  should  be  deemed  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, as  affecting  both  health  and  quality  of  tone-  When  the  head  is 
erect  and  the  shoulders  thrown  backward,  the  lungs  and  vocal  organs 
are  more  free  to  perform  their  ofiices,  consequenily  can  be  exercised  more 
easily  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  when  the  throat  and  chest  are  con- 
tracted by  had  positions.  He  would  teach  first  the  {\mvz.  or  essence, 
then  its  name.  The  teacher  should  not,  in  teaching  this  branch,  sing 
with  his  pupils,  but  listen  to  them,  and  let  them  listen  to  him.  He  ap- 
proved counting  or  beating  time,  also  "  singing  by  rote,"  and  recom- 
mended short  lessons  for  children. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises  on  Monday  evening,  the  Institute  was  or- 
ganized l)y  the  appointment  ot  Secretaries,  and  a  Committee  of  Confer- 
ence, consisting  of  Messrs  Meader,  Clemous,  Wells,  and  Misses  Fry, 
Holt,  and  Beal-  Miss  Mann,  and  Mr.  J-  H.  Willard  were  subsequently 
constituted  a  Committee  of  Ciitioisra,  and  Mr.  Colgrove  Committee  of 
jMusic. 

B 
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Mr.  William  Russell  of  Boston,  delivered  addresses  on  Tuesday  and 
Friday  evenings,  upon  the  subject  of  Reading,  or  Elocution.  'I  hese 
were  portions  of  a  course  of  instruction,  given  by  him  during  several  day 
sessions  of  the  Institute,  and  the  recitation  which  he  iniroductd  to  illus- 
trate the  several  divisions  of  the  subject,  served  to  make  his  lectures  in- 
teresting, even  to  those  who  were  not  able  to  perceive  fully  the  distinc- 
tions of  sound,  or  ideas  exj)ressed. 

In  teaching  he  would  direct  his  first  efforts  against  all  bad  positions  of 
the  body,  and  their  concomitants,  nasal,  harsh,  subdued,  guttural,  or 
other  unpleasant  tones  of  voice-  Let  the  pupils  stand  erect,  place  the 
hands  on  the  hips,  with  the  fingers  pointing  forward,  throw  the  elbows 
back,  inflate  while  in  this  position  the  lungs  slowly  and  fully  as  the 
teacher  counts  one,  two,  and  when  he  pronounces  the  word  three,  begin 
to  expel  the  air  gradually  through  the  nostrils.  This  exercise,  several 
times  repeated,  causes  an  unusual  and  more  complete  oxygenation  of  the 
bloo'l  that  will  send  a  thrill  of  warmth  through  the  system,  extending 
sometimes  even  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers.  Various  exercise  in  whisper- 
ing, speaking,  &c.,  should  be  given  in  connection  with  the  above  breath- 
ing, such  as  will  eradicate  the  bad  tones,  or  other  defects,  and  promote 
at  the  same  time,  clear,  distinct,  well  articulated,  and  appropriate  vocal 
expressions.  Numerous  models  may  be  given  for  imitation  ami  repeti- 
tion, which  shrill  serve  to  train  the  class  in  the  great  variety  of  tones, 
articulation,  inflection,  &/C. 

1st.    Such  as  relate  to  power  of  voice,  as   whispering,  half  do.,   soft,, 
medium,  loud,  or  shouting  tones, 
2d.   Pitch,  as  being  high  or  low. 
3d.   DiHerent  rate  of  movements,  as  slow  or  quick. 
4th.  Inflections,  as  rising,  falling,  and  circumflex. 
5th.  Quality  of  tone,  as  being  smooth,  rough,  harsh,  nasal,  guttural, 
orotund,  &c. 

Lastly,  the  various  combinations  of  the  above,  as  heard  in  expressions 
indicating  joy,  sorrow,  grief,  pity,  distress,  laughter,  merriment,  (Sic. 
The  same  physical  advantages  arise  in  this  that  were  claimed  in  the  mu- 
sical drpartment. 

It  will  not  be  understood  that  anv  considerable  part  of  the  above  can 
be  given  in  one  exercise,  or  that  this  should  continue  so  long  as  to  tire 
the  organs.  Labor  and  rest  should  alternate  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  physiology. 

Mr.  R  also  spent  considerable  time  in  giving  the  powers,  or  sounds 
of  the  letters  in  the  alphabet,  also  examples  of  spelling  by  the  sound  in- 
stead of  the  names  of  letters,  called  analysis  of  words.  From  these  ex- 
amples he  proceeded  to  lessons  in  reading,  from  the  American  School 
Reader,  a  popular  book,  of  which  he  is  an  associate  author. 

To  those  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  the  happy,  easy,  and  gifted 
address  of  Mr.  Russell,  sufficient  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  character 
of  these  exercises  and  the  good  produced.  Reading  is  an  important  but 
much  neglected  branch  of  common  school  education,  and  anything  tend- 
ing to  bring  us  to  a  knowledge  and  sense  of  our  duty  in  teaching  it,  can- 
not but  be  hailed  with  joy. 

Dr.  Cutter  delivered  two  short  lectures  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 
The  first,  on  the  means  of  promoting  and  preserving  health;  the  second, 
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on  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  vocal  organs,  together  with  re- 
marks on  the  ventilation  of  school  rooms.  The  anatomical  parts  were 
illustrated  by  a  manikin.  If  the  teacher  would  have  studies  pursued  with 
vigor,  he  n)ust  supply  his  room  with  pure  air,  action  must  alternate  with 
rest,  the  positions  must  be  changed  often,  and  instwiction  si;ould  be  given 
relative  to  the  most  important  laws  of  life. 

Mr.  Joshua  B;jtes,  Jr.,  principal  of  the  Brimmer  School,  Boston,  lec- 
tured Wednesday  evening,  on  lityiiisitesfor  success  in  teaching.  The 
first  named  was  a  knowledge  of  the  human  mind.  The  teacher  should 
know  how  to  read  all  his  pupils,  and  apply  to  each  the  different  treatment 
which  his  state  required.  Some  need  to  be  taught  how  to  study,  others 
to  communicate  their  ideas.  If  ignorant  of  human  nature,  and  mental 
philosophy,  a  teacher  will  fail.  2d.  He  should  possess  a  love  of  impart- 
ing knowledge.  'I'his  knowledge  must  not  be  confined  to  the  text  book, 
but  be  general,  and  communicated  in  an  interesting,  happy  style.  His 
success  will  depend  upon  the  manner  of  conducting  the  recitations. 
3d.  A  faculty  of  governing.  Government  he  considered  both  an  end 
and  means-  Pupils  are  governed  either  by  force  from  without  or  a  prin- 
ciple within.  The  latter  government  should  be  sought  for,  and  cherished 
as  the  only  true  and  effective  stimulant  to  good  actions.  There  might 
be,  he  thought,  occasions  where  a  rod  would  be  necessary  to  effect  what 
the  want  of  inward  principle  cannot  be  made  to  supply.  Without  good 
government  there  can  be  no  right  instruction.  1  he  teacher  nuist  be 
one  who  can  make  the  pupils  love  and  respect  him-  4th.  Power  of  self- 
control.  ''  He  who  would  rule  others,  must  first  learn  to  govern  him- 
self." 5th.  Power  of  inspiring  his  pupils  with  enthusiasm,  (ith.  The 
ability  to  form  a  symmetrical  and  correct  character.  Right  principles 
must  be  inculcated,  good  social  habits  formed,  and  nothing  overlooked 
that  will  make  a  pupil  the  ornament  of  his  family,  school,  or  society.  A 
more  appropriate  sul)ject  could  not  have  been  selected. 

On  Thursday  evening,  Mr.  W-  fl.  Wells,  late  principal  of  the  Engli.sh 
Department  of  Phillips'  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  delivered  a  lecture 
on  Astronomy,  as  an  illustration  of  oral  teaching  in  school  The  lec- 
ture consisted  principally  of  the  history  of  this  most  ancient  of  sciences, 
but  was  interspersed  with  anecdotes,  and  sketches  of  the  lives  of  Coper- 
nicus, Tycho  Bralio,  and  other  eminent  astronomers,  which  made  it  in- 
teresting and  instructive.  In  the  true  spirit  of  a  teacher,  he  brought  his 
telescope,  that  he  might  demonstrate  the  facts  of  his  lecture.  This  in- 
strument magnified  "-50  times,  and  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  W.,  the 
members  were  at  different  times  favored  with  a  view  of  the  crescent  form 
of  Venus,  the  spos  on  the  sun,  the  beited  appearance  of  Jupiter,  his 
moons,  and  the  singular  appearance  of  our  own  secondary  spheie.  It  is 
presumed  that  each  of  the  above  views  will  be  described  to  young  geog- 
raphers and  astronomers  in  many  different  schools,  and  contribute  to  the 
interest  and  permanence  of  their  ideas  of  these  distant  globes. 

As  Mr.  Barnard  was  compelled  to  be  absent  much  of  the  time,  he  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Wells  to  take  charge  of  the  Institute  Having  spoken  of 
his  lecture,  then,  we  will  now  return  to  his  other  no  less  valuable  labors. 
What  time  was  not  given  to  the  other  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  was  spent  by  Mr.  Wells  in  giving  instruction  and  discussing 
various  subjects  connected  with  the  teachers'  vocation.     In  spelling,  he 
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recomniended  the  practice  of  writing  the  difficult  words  in  the  reading 
and  spelling  lessons.  In  this  exercii-e  both  the  eye  and  ear  assist  us, 
while  in  oral  spelling  one  only  is  concerned.  Persons  then  who  find  it 
troublesome  to  recollect  the  orthography  of  such  words  as  rrlieiie,  jttr- 
ceive,  or  others,  will  (k>  well  to  write  them  correctly,  and  spend  a  moment 
in  examining  ihem  carefully  with  the  eye. 

In  the  subject  of  arithtnetic  he  presented  his  method  of  teaching  the 
simple  rules.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  proper  to  give  the  Scotch 
method  of  teaching  addition,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Russell.  The  pupils 
have  a  simple  sum  set,  and  are  allowed  three  minutes  to  obtRin  a  correct 
result.  E;ich  day  the  sums  are  more  difficult,  but  the  time  for  obtaining 
the  answers  always  remains  the  same.  Thus  they  gradually  acquire  an 
almost  incredible  facility  in  performing  their  problems.  The  importance 
of  thorough  instruction  cannot  be  too  higiily  appreciated  by  those  who 
assume  to  train  up  youthful  minds,  that  they  may  look  upon  the  beauties 
and  cares  of  life  with  strong  and  vigorous  intellectual  powers.  In  pur- 
suing this  absorbing  study,  the  teacher  did  not  forget  the  old  maxim  that 
whatever  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well.  Indeed,  so  little  of  what 
children  learn  in  scliool  is  carried  into  actual  practice,  that  unless  they 
derive  the  benefit  of  thorough  instruction,  they  spend  most  of  their  time 
in  vain. 

The  subject  of  grammar  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Wells  with  such  shrewd 
generosity,  that  his  own  excellent  work  was  not  even  mentioned.  To 
the  hundred  other  authors  he  frequently  appealed  in  support  of  his  state- 
ments, and  with  an  air  of  so  much  freedom  that  one  would  almost  doubt 
whether  he  were  really  the  author  of  the  work  bearing  his  name.  It  is 
not  intended  to  give  him  undue  praise,  or  to  imply  a  censure  on  other 
members  of  the  Board.  They  do  not  deserve  it.  The  teachingof  grammar 
heretofore  seemed  to  him  to  have  been  too  mechanical.  Too  much  time 
had  been  spent  in  learning  the  names,  when  the  things  represented  were 
not  understood.  Although  grainniar  is  the  art  of  writing  and  speaking 
the  language  correctly,  something  has  been  taught  which  did  not  and 
was  not  fitted  to  accomplish  that  object.  Many  a  youth  who  flattered 
himself  that  he  possessed  a  desirable  knowledge  of  this  art,  has  learned 
that  he  wasted  much  time  and  labor  on  the  surface,  while  the  heart  of  the 
subject  was  wholly  untouched. 

Upon  the  manifold  advantages  of  oral  instruction  he  spoke  at  length, 
and  exhibited  a  chart  which  he  had  formed  in  connection  with  a  class 
in  history.  On  this,  space  toward  the  right  indicated  the  flowing  on  of 
time,  being  divided  into  centuries,  into  each  of  which  was  put  the  names 
of  distinguished  men  and  events.  Such,  when  finished,  would  be  far 
more  desirable  ornaments  for  the  school  room  than  the  rude  drawings 
too  often  found  on  its  walls. 

Instructions  were  given  by  Mr.  Wells  in  writing,  folding  and  super- 
scribmg  letters,  and  on  many  other  points  not  here  noticed. 

The  reports  of  the  Committee  of  Criticism  drew  forth  some  grammat- 
ical discussions,  which  were  useful  and  pleasant.  In  these  the  grammat- 
ical taste  and  knowledge  of  Mr.  Wells  were  particularly  useful. 

Mr.  Cornell.  Superintendent  of  the  Friends'  School,  Providence,  oc- 
cupied half  an  hour  in  explaining  the  uses  of  his  improved  and  truly  val- 
uable little  globe- 
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Mr.  Benson,  of  Pawtncket,  explained  his  method  of  teaching  propor 
lion  and  interest,  with  illustrations  on  the  black-board. 

Mr.  Colgrove,  of  Kingston,  devoted  a  short  time  to  the  subjects  of 
phonography  and  music  In  the  latter  subject,  he  called  the  attention 
of  the  members  to  an  improved  notation. 

Mr.  demons,  of  VVooiisocket,  exemplified  his  manner  of  teaching 
mental  arithmetic.  Other  members  at  different  times  spoke  of  their 
several  methods  of  teaching  the  several  subjects  umler  con.sideration. 

There  remains  but  one  other  class  of  exercises  to  be  noticed, — the 
discussions.  These  were  held  before  and  after  the  evening  lectures,  and 
in  which  the  following  gentlemen  participated  :  Rev.  Messrs.  Hyde, 
Round,  B  odgett  and  Brown,  Dr.  Cleaveland,  Messrs.  Russell,  W.  H, 
Wells,  VVillard,  D.  Wilkinson,  Sisson,  Colegrove,  Maggett,  Clemens, 
Bates,  Aldrich,  Bliss,  J.  Wilkinson,  Wells  of  North  Providence,  Collins 
and  Benson.  The  subjects  and  many  of  the  views  advanced  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  reniark.s. 

Recesses  should  be  frequent  and  short  rather  than  long  and  less  fre- 
quent, more  especially  in  primary  schools.  In  some  schools  changes  in 
position  are  attained  in  recitations.  Five  minutes  in  each  of  three  hours 
were  deemed  better  than  fifteen  at  one  time.  Upon  the  question  of  em- 
ulation there  was  a  variety  of  views.  Some  would  totally  disregard  it, 
some  woulil  employ  (mly  the  better  kind  of  it,  and  others  appeal  to  it  as 
a  proper  motive  on  all  occasions,  but  one  that  should  not  be  overworked. 
Some  difference  of  opinion  existed  both  in  regard  to  the  necessity  and 
possibility  of  preventing  whispering.  The  necessity  depended  on  the 
size  of  the  school,  and  the  possibility  upon  the  motive  presented,  or  the 
moral  condition  of  the  pupils.  If  scholars  desire  to  communicate  with 
each  other,  opportunities  will  present  themselves  in  spite  of  the  watchful- 
ness of  teachers.  As  among  the  best  incentives  to  study  were  named 
emulation,  constant  employment,  better  feelings,  habits  of  order  and 
neatness,  love  and  fear,  sense  of  right,  cooperation  of  parents  and  teach- 
ers, and  good  rooms  and  apparatus.  On  the  best  method  of  securing 
thorough  discipline,  a  variety  of  views  were  presented.  Bad  methods 
were  mentioned,  as  the  frequent  change  of  teachers,  expressions  of  dis- 
contented parents  before  pupils,  bad  houses  and  seats,  multiplicity  of 
text  books,  &c. 

Most  of  the  speakers  were  in  favor  of  public  examinations  at  the  close 
of  terms,  some  preferred  them  weekly,  and  two  believed  that  more  good 
would  result  from  visits  distributed  at  random  over  the  time  of  school. 
Good  examples  of  teachers  were  considered  excellent  means  of  securing 
neatness  in  pupils.  On  Friday  evening  the  exercises  closed  in  a  very 
animated  and  satisfactory  discussion  of  the  question.  Does  the  Bible  and 
moral  instruction  form  a  part  of  a  teacher's  daily  duty  ? 

The  following  views  were  advanced.  The  Bible  should  be  used  by 
the  teacher  only,  and  not  as  a  text-book.  It  should  be  used  to  perpetu- 
ate the  principles  of  government.  The  pupils  should  learn  morals  of 
their  teachers  as  from  the  conversation  of  others.  The  reading  lesson 
in  the  Bible  should  form  the  groundwork  of  moral  teachings.  To  this 
some  objected  as  tending  to  the  inculcation  of  sectarian  views.  Knowl- 
edge is  power,  not  only  to  do  evil  but  to  do  good ;  therefore,  they  who 
give  the  power  should  take  care  so  "to  train  the  moral  sentiments  as  to 
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ensure  the  right  use  of  it.  With  the  precedincr  view  the  teacher's  office 
was  regarded  as  second  almost  to  none.  Pupils  ought  not  to  be  sent  to 
any  school  from  which  the  Bible  is  excluded;  Teachers  should  scatter 
the  seeds  of  morality  Reading  the  Bible  as  an  opening  exercise,  and 
teaching  morals  should  not  be  confounded.  This  should  not  be  put  on 
a  level  with  other  books.  The  Bible  is  a  holy  and  reverend  book,  which 
should  be  read  carefidly  by  all  qualified  to  judge  of  truth. 

Ttiis  interchange  or  expression  of  views  was  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting of  the  kind  during  the  Institute.  The  acknowledged  importance 
of  moral  instruction,  and  evident  reverence  for  the  scriptures,  were 
more,  far  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  any  unpleasant  sensa- 
tion arising  from  a  difference  of  opinion  as  lo  the  use  of  the  Bible,  or 
method  of  exerting  a  healthful  moral  influence  over  the  youth  of  our  age. 

The  meetings  of  the  Institute  were  held  in  a  very  neat  and  commo- 
dious house  recently  erected  by  school  district  No.  i,  as  a  model  for  the 
State.  The  scholars  of  the  grammar  department  were  present  during 
the  exercises,  and  with  visitors  assisted  to  form  during  the  day  time,  an 
audience  of  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five.  In  the  evening  the 
room  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  not  less  than  three  hundred  and 
fifty  being  present  to  listen  to  the  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  our  in- 
valuable little  institutions,  so  aptly  termed  "  New  England  colleges." 
Intelligent  parents  were  pleased  with  these  meetings  for  the  improvement 
of  common  schools,  and  teachers  who  love  their  calling  rejoice  that  the 
community  is  beginning  to  feel  a  deeper  interest  in  what  so  vitally  con- 
cerns the  welfare  and  permanence  of  this  enlightened  republic. 

Speaking  of  the  Institute  as  a  school,  it  had  the  characteristics  of  a 
good  one.  While  the  pupils  loved  and  respected  each  other  and  their 
teachers,  the  teachers  in  return  seemed  to  reciprocate  the  good  feeling, 
and  earnestly  endeavor  to  make  the  school  happy  and  profitable-  Parents 
and  friends  also  cooperated,  and  every  thing  went  on  harmoniously. 

At  the  close  of  the  morning  session  for  Saturday,  after  the  passage  of 

the  resolutions,  the  Institute  adjourned.     The  undersigned  respectfully 

bew  leave  to  close  the  account  by  asking  a  liberal   indulgence   for  the 

hasty  manner  in  which  it  has  been  prepared. 

C.  BENSON,  Jr.,  )  ^^,,,^^,,-,5. 
J.  K.  ALDRICH,  ]  '^^^'^^^■^"^ 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Realizing  that  the  Institute  now  about  to  close,  has  been  one  of  unu- 
sual pleasure  and  profit  to  the  members  present,  we  would  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge our  obligations  to  those  who  have  in  various  ways  contributed 
to  render  il  profitable  and  happy,  in  the  following  resolution. 

Rnsolvad,  That  our  thanks  are  due  as  follows  : 

To  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  for  his  unmeasured  liberality  in  assuming 
the  expenses  of  the  Institute. 

To  Messrs.  Mason,  Russell,  Wells,  Cutter,  Bates,  and  others  who 
have  addressed  us,  both  for  their  valuable  instruction,  and  the  kind,  happy 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  imparted. 

To  School  District  No.  1,  through  the  trustees,  for  the  gratuitous  use 
of  its  neat  and  spacious  room. 
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To  Messrs.  Willard,  Hvde,  and  Wilkinson,  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments, for  the  valuable  assistance  which  they  have  ol)iigingly  rendered. 
And  to  the  several  ciiizensof  this  village,  through  whose  generous  hos- 
pitality we  have  been  so  agreeably  and  comfortably  entertained. 

The  following  catalogue  embraces  eighty-two  names  of  members  of 
the  Institute  who  were  in  attendance.  Persons  desirous  of  employing 
teachers  will  do  well  to  remember  such  as  possess  sufficient  iuterest  and 
zeal  in  their  calling  to  attend  these  meetings  for  improvement.  To  form 
a  symmetrical  and  correct  character  is  not  the  work  of  a  moment,  or  of 
ignorance  ;  and  parents  who  love  their  children  should  think  of  this 
when  about  to  entrust  their  children  to  the  care  of  teachers.  "  As  is  the 
teacher,  so  is  the  school." 


FEMALES 

P.  O.  Address. 
Smithfield. 


Na7ncs. 
Lavina  B  irilett 
Joanna  A.  Sieere,  " 

E.  iVi.  Iriijraham,  Providence. 

E.  L.  liigraham,  " 

J.  L    Roys,  Wooiisocket. 

Sylvia  A.  Baxton,  " 

M.  A.  F17, 

Ann  E.  Ciiamberlain,    Souili  Scituaie 
Riul)  A  Weaiherhead, Cumberland. 
L.  A.  Sci'tt,  " 

Miranda  Phettiplace,    Chepachet. 
Saiali  S   Bui-^ess.         Cumberland. 
Nancy  W.  Tabor,        Slatersville. 
Saraii  H.  Rice, 
Desire  1).  Cole, 
Lucy  C.  Stone, 
Uiana  fveech, 
Maria  R.  Mann, 
Charily  VVharion, 
Susan  Hoi'swell, 
Mary  Beal, 
Caroline  Bagley, 
Mary  C.  Barrow's, 
Henrieiia  Carpenter,  " 

Cynthia  B  Ingiabam,  " 

Mary  Bliss,  " 

Mary  A.  Jenks,  " 

Lydia  W.  Kenyon,  " 

Nancy  R.  Sayles,  Burrillville. 

Lucina  M.  Sayles, 
H.  A.  Fisher, 
Caroline  E.  Weston 
Caroline  R.  Brov/n, 
Amey  Horton 


South  Scituate. 
Providence 
Cranston. 
Lonsdale. 
Pawiucket. 
u 

CI 

II 

CI 

c< 


Irena  J.  Sayles, 
Edith  L.  Holt, 
Julia  A.  Pond, 
Sarah  Mahoney, 
Aurelia  J.  An^ell, 
Cathirine  Stone, 

Whitney, 

Catharine  Ellis, 
Anna  Inman, 
Emily  Muei^on, 


Dedham,  Mass. 

Woonsocket. 

Scituate. 

Glocester. 

Scituate. 

Central  Falls. 

Dedham.  Mass. 

Johnston. 

North  Providence. 

cc 

Slatersville. 

Cl 

Providence. 
Juhnston. 


MALES 
Names  P.  O.  Address. 

Charlps  E.  Nicholas,     Scituate. 
Burrell  Malteson, 
Benjamin  H.  Meader,  " 

Charles  VV.  Eaiie,  Cranston. 
Wan  on  Brigjjs,  Jr  ,  Warwick. 
Issac  B.  Arnold, 


Thomas  B.  Carr, 
Alexander  iVl   Gett. 
H.  N  demons, 
Pardon  A.Phillips, 
William  Colegvove, 
Jared  Griffith, 
S.  P.  Wells, 
B.  Paine, 

William  P.  Collins, 
Jeremiah  K.  Aldrich, 
Hiram  N.  Randall, 
John  H.  Willard, 
Israel  Wilkinson, 
Cyrus  Benson,  Jr., 
George  l^rown, 
Henry  MB.  ers, 
Alfiha  South  wick, 
Albert  H.  Campbell, 
S.  N.  Ross, 
Daniel  M.  Smith, 
Augusius  Olriey, 
A.  A   Meader, 
E.  L.  Manwaring, 
Gustavus  D  Bates, 
I.  Hao;geit, 
Melville  Clemens, 
Isaac  Pike, 
Sylvester  Patterson, 
George  Work, 
Joseph  Seagraves, 
A    Angell, 
W.  Winsor, 


Slatersville. 

c< 

Woonsocket. 

Johnston. 

Kingston. 

North  Providence. 

(C 

Johnston. 

c: 

Cranston. 

Fostrr. 

Pawtucket. 

cc 
cc 
(I 
cc 

Woonsf^cket. 
Lonsdale. 
Central  Falls. 

cc 

North  Providence. 

Chepachet. 

Cumberland  Hill. 

Providence. 

Valley  Kails. 

Woonsocket. 

Johnston. 

South  Scituate.  . 

Warren. 

Providence 

South  Scituate. 
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TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE  AT  BRISTOL. 
A  detailed  account  of  this  Institute  would  be  in  the  main  a  repetition 
of  the  proceedings  already  given  of  those  at  Centreville  and  Pawtucket. 
The  session  commenced  on  the  22d,  and  continued  through  the  week. 
The  exercises  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Russell,  and  Mr.  VV.  B-  Fowie, 
with  occasional  practical  exrcises  by  Mr.  Gushee,  of  Bristol,  Mr.  Amos 
Perry,  of  Providence,  Mr.  G.  B.  Cooke,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  the 
evening  lectures  by  Mr.  J.  Bates,  .Ir.,  of  Boston,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, Mr,  Kingsbury,  Rev.  Mr.  Dumont,  of  Newport,  and  others.  Vari- 
ous topics  connected  with  school  discipline,  order  of  exercises,  and 
methods  of  instruction  were  discussed,  in  which  several  members  of  the 
Institute  took  part.  The  citizens  of  Bristol  kindly  entertained  the 
teachers  and  provided  for  the  local  expenses  of  the  Institute.  A  vote 
of  thanks  for  their  hospitality  and  liberality,  called  forth  a  feeling  address 
from  Rev.  Thomas  Shepard,  the  veteran  friend  and  laborer  for  schools, 
in  Bristol,  which  is  thus  reported  in  the  Phcsnix. 

"  In  responditig  to  the  lastvote  of  thanks, Mr.  Shepard  remarked  that  he  considered 
the  people  of  this  place  under  great  obligation  to  the  Institute  for  the  privileges  of 
participating  in  the  deeply  interesting  exercises  of  the  week.  He  could  nut  doubt 
that  the  intensely  interesting  services  of  the  f)ast  weeit,  witnessed  as  they  had  been 
by  such  crowded  assemblies  of  the  citizens  of  the  town,  would  give  a  new  impulse  to 
the  cause  of  public  schools  in  this  place.  '  We  thank  you,'  said  Mr.  S.  'for  your 
coming  hither,  for  the  pleasant  acquaintance  we  have  been  permitted  to  form  with 
you.  Our  interview  has  been  mutually  pleasant.  And  when  you  leave  us  to  return 
to  your  fields  of  labor,  our  best  wishes  and  our  most  fervent  prayers  will  t'oUow  you. 

"  At  this  moment  of  separation,  allow  me  to  remind  you  that  your  labors  are  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  destinies  of  the  immortal  mind.  Think  not,  my  friends, 
that  your  work  is  done  when  you  have  improved  the  intellects  of  your  pujjils  in  hu- 
man science.  Forget  not  the  wants  of  their  undying  souls.  Lead  Ihern  to  God,  speak 
to  them  of  death,  judgment,  and  eternity.    Do  what  you  can  to  train  them  for  heaven. 

"  iVlost  deeply  do  I  sympathise  with  you  in  the  exhausting  toils,  and  heart  corro- 
ding anxieties  of  your  profession.  I  am  about  to  hasten  to  the  bed  side  of  a  beloved 
child  prematurely  prostrated  by  tlie  labors  and  responsibilities  of  teaching.  0  if  there 
be  any  avocation  more  than  all  others,  deserving  of  the  sympathy  and  the  prayers  of 
the  community,  it  is  yours.  Be  faithful,  for  ye  know  not  the  day  nor  the  hour  when 
you  shall  be  called  hence.  Whatever  your  hands  find  to  do,  do  it  with  your  might, 
for  in  the  grave, there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom." 
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PROGRESS  OF  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

As  Teachers'  Institutes  have  been  found,  after  three  years'  experience 
in  this  State,  an  important  instrumentality  in  improving  the  qualifications 
of  teachers,  and  in  advancing  the  cause  of  school  improvement,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  some  of  our  readers  to  learn  their  history  in  other  States. 
We  shall  therefore  devote  the  remaining  pages  of  this  number  of  the 
Journal  to  extracts  from  such  documents  as  we  have  received  relating  to 
this  subject. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The  first  of  the  class  of  meetings  novr  known  as  'Teachers'  Institutes', 
was  held  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  the  autumn  of  1839,  under  the 
invitation  and  preliminary  arrangement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Common  Schools.  He  was  induced  to  make  the  ex- 
periment at  his  own  expense,  in  order  "  to  show  the  practicability  of 
making  some  provision  for  the  better  qualification  of  common  school 
teachers,  by  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  revise  and  extend  their  know- 
ledge of  the  studies  usually  pursued  in  district  schools,  and  of  the  best 
methods  of  school  arrangements,  instruction  and  government  under  the 
recitations  and  lectures  of  experienced  and  well  known  teachers  and  edu- 
cators." At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  May,  of  the  same  year,  the 
House  of  Representatives  made  an  appropriation  to  be  expended  for  this 
purpose  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board,  which  was  lost  in  the  Senate,  on  the  alleged  ground  that  these 
classes  could  not  be  sustained  without  a  greater  expense ;  and  if  they 
could,  that  the  classes  would  be  under  instruction  for  too  short  a  period. 
What  the  Legislature  refused  to  do,  the  Secretary  undertook  to  do  him- 
self. A  class  was  formed  from  such  teachers  of  Hartford  county  as  were 
disposed  to  come  together  on  public  notice,  and  placed  under  the  general 
charge  of  Mr.  Wright,  the  Principal  of  the  Grammar  School.  Mr.  Wright 
gave  instruction  in  Grammar  and  in  methods  of  school  keeping.  Mr. 
Post,  a  teacher  in  the  Grammar  School,  reviewed  the  whole  subject  of 
Mental  and  Practical  Arithmetic,  with  full  explanations  of  the  difficult 
points  in  Fractions,  Roots,  &c.  Professor  Davies  explained  the  different 
parts  of  the  higher  Mathematics,  so  far  as  they  were  ever  taught  in  dis- 
trict schools,  or  would  help  to  explain  elementary  Arithmetic.  Rev. 
Mr.  Barton,  formerly  connected  with  the  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Ando- 
ver,  gave  lessons  in  Reading.  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet  explained  how 
Composition  could  be  taught  even  to  the  younger  classes  in  school,  and 
gave  several  familiar  lectures  on  school  government,  and  the  instruction 
of  very  young  children  by  means  of  the  slate.     Mr.  Brace,  Principal  of 
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Hartford  Female  Seminary,  explained  the  first  principles  of  Mathematical 
and  Astronomical  Geography,  the  use  of  Globes,  &c.  Mr.  Snow,  Princi- 
pal of  the  Centre  District  School,  gave  several  practical  lessons  in  methods 
of  teaching,  with  classes  in  his  own  school.  Mr.  Barnard  delivered  sev- 
eral lectures  explanatory  of  the  relations  of  the  teacher  to  the  school 
system,  to  parents  and  their  pupils;  also  on  the  laws  of  health  to  be  prac- 
tically observed  by  pupils  and  teachers  in  the  school  room  ;  and 
on  the  best  modes  of  conducting  Teacher's  Associations,  and  in- 
teresting parents.  A  portion  of  each  day  was  also  devoted  to  oral 
discussions  and  written  essays  on  subjects  connected  with  teaching,  and 
to  visiting  the  best  schools  in  Hartford.  Before  separating,  the  members 
of  the  Teachers'  Class  published  a  "  Card,"  expressing  "  their  most  cor- 
dial thanks,  for  the  very  excellent  course  of  instruction  which  they  have 
been  permitted  to  enjoy  during  a  few  weeks  past.  They  also  beg  leave 
to  present  their  sincere  thanks  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  so  kindly 
instructed  them,  for  the  very  familiar,  lucid  and  interesting  manner  in 
which  the  different  subjects  have  been  presented." 

On  the  success  of  this  experiment  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  in  the 
Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,  for  November,  1839,  says, 

''  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  judicious  application  of  one- 
fifth  of  the  sum  appropriated  unanimously  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  promote  the  education  of  teachers  for  common  schools,  in  different 
sections  of  the  State,  would  have  accomplished  more  for  the  usefulness  of 
the  coming  winter  schools  and  the  ultimate  prosperity  of  the  school 
system,  than  the  expenditure  of  half  the  avails  of  the  School  Fund  in  the 
present  way.  One  thousand  at  least  of  the  eighteen  hundred  teachers, 
would  have  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  critically  revising  the  studies 
which  they  will  be  called  upon  to  teach,  with  a  full  explanation  of  all  the 
principles  involved,  and  with  reference  to  the  connection  which  one 
branch  of  knowledge  bears  to  another,  and  also  to  the  best  methods  of 
communicating  each,  and  the  adaptation  of  different  methods  to  different 
minds.  They  would  have  become  familiar  with  the  views  and  methods 
of  experienced  teachers,  as  they  are  carried  out  in  better  conducted 
schools  than  those  with  which  they  had  been  familiar.  They  would  have 
entered  upon  their  schools  with  a  rich  fund  of  practical  knowledge,  gath- 
ered from  observation,  conversation  and  lectures;  and  with  many  of  their 
own  defective,  erroneous,  and  perhaps  mischievous  views,  corrected  and 
improved.  Who  can  tell  how  many  minds  will  be  perverted,  how  many 
tempers  ruined,  how  much  injury  done  to  the  heart,  the  morals,  and  the 
manners  of  children,  in  consequence  of  the  injudicious  methods  of  inex- 
perienced and  incompetent  teachers,  the  coming  winter  ?  The  heart,  the 
manners,  the  morals,  the  minds  of  the  children  are,  or  should  be,  in  the 
eye  of  the  State,  too  precious  materials  for  a  teacher  to  experiment  upon, 
with  a  view  to  qualify  himself  for  his  profession  ;  and  yet  the  teacher  is 
compelled  to  do  so  under  the  present  order  of  things.  He  has  no  oppor- 
tunity afforded  him,  as  every  mechanic  has,  to  learn  his  trade  ;  and  if  he 
had,  there  is  but  little  inducement  held  out  for  him  to  do  this.     No  man  is 
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so  insane  as  to  employ  a  workman  to  construct  any  valuable  or  del'cate 
piece  of  mechanism,  who  is  to  learn  how  to  do  it  for  the  first  time  on  that 
very  article.  No  one  employs  any  other  than  an  experienced  artist  to 
repair  a  watch.  No  parent  entrusts  the  management  of  a  lawsuit,  involv- 
ing his  property  or  his  reputation,  to  an  attorney  who  has  not  studied  his 
profession  and  given  evidence  of  his  ability.  No  one  sends  for  a  physician 
to  administer  to  his  health,  who  has  not  studied  the  human  constitution 
and  the  nature  and  uses  of  medicine.  No  one  sends  a  shoe  to  be  mended, 
or  a  horse  to  be  shod,  or  a  plough  to  be  repaired,  except  to  an  experienced 
workman  ;  and  yet  parents  will  employ  teachers,  who  are  to  educate 
their  children  for  two  worlds — who  are  to  mould  and  fashion  and  develop 
that  most  delicate,  complicated,  and  wonderful  piece  of  mechanism,  the 
human  being,  the  most  delicate  and  wonderful  of  all  God's  creations — to 
fit  them  for  usefulness  in  life,  to  become  upright  and  intelligent  witnesses, 
jurors,  electors,  legislators  and  rulers,  safe  in  their  power  to  resist  the 
manifold  temptations  to  vice  and  crime  which  will  beset  their  future  path, 
strong  and  happy  in  the  'godlike  union  of  right  feelings  with  correct 
principles.'  " 

After  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep  of  six  years,  the  public  ear  was  startled 
by  the  trumpet  tones  of  Professor  Porter's  Essay  "  on  the  Necessity/  and 
Means  of  Improving  the  Common  Schools  of  Connecticut.,^'  which  receiv- 
ed the  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  offered  by  James  M.  Bunce,  Esq.,  of 
Hartford.  In  this  Essay,  among  the  means  of  improving  the  schools,  and 
interesting  the  public  mind,  the  efficiency  of  Teachers'  Institutes  is  ably 
urged. 

This  suggestion,  with  another  more  important,  as  preliminary  to  it,  viz. 
the  employment  of  an  a^eiit  to  interest  teachers  and  the  public,  through 
lectures,  and  personal  communications,  was  carried  out,  principally 
through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Bunce,  D.  F.  Robinson,  and  other  gentle- 
men in  Hartford.  Rev.  Merrill  Richardson  was  employed  to  visit  every 
town  in  Hartford  county,  and  a  convention  of  teachers  assembled  in  Hart- 
ford, and  continued  in  session  for  five  days.  It  numbered  two  hundred 
and  fifty-four  members,  and  made  a  powerful  and  lasting  impression  on 
the  public  mind,  besides  awakening  a  lively  interest  and  spirit  of  improve- 
ment in  teachers  throughout  the  State.  This  was  followed  by  several 
other  meetings  of  the  same  class,  in  the  winter  of  1846-7,  and  in  his 
Report  to  the  Legislature  in  May,  1847,  the  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  Hon.  Seth  P.  Beers,  recommended  an  annual  appropriation  for 
the  encouragement  of  similar  meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 
The  Legislature  accordingly  appropriated  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars 
to  be  expended  by  the  Superintendent  for  this  purpose  ;  and  under 
arrangements  instituted  by  him,  sixteen  Institutes,  or  "  Schools  for 
Teachers"  have  been  held  during  the  past  autumn,  in  different  parts  of 
the  State.     Mr.  Richardson,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Superintendent 
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to  make  the  preliminary  arrangements,  thus  speaks  of  the  results  in  the 
School  Manual  for  December. 

"  The  State  Schools  have  all  been  held.  In  these  schools,  as  near  as 
we  can  ascertain,  about  fourteen  hundred  teachers  have  been  brought 
together  to  discuss,  and  hear  discussed,  every  topic  connected  with  their 
profession,  and  to  drill  and  be  drilled  in  all  the  studies  of  our  public 
schools.  We  have  heard  from  nearly  all  these  schools,  and  we  fear  no 
contradiction  when  we  say,  they  have  been  highly  interesting  and  profit- 
able to  the  teachers,  and  most  satisfactory  to  the  citizens  who  have  attend- 
ed them.  The  universal  conviction  is,  that  they  have  been  just  the  thing 
at  present  needed  in  our  State.  The  efforts  of  the  past  year,  then,  will 
be  felt  in  at  least  fourteen  hundred  districts  of  the  State.  Let  it  no  longer 
be  said  that  Connecticut  cannot  be  waked  from  her  slumbers,  or  that  her 
large  fund  must  necessarily  paralyze  all  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  her 
public  schools.  The  teachers  who  have  attended  these  Institutes  will 
carry  a  report  of  them  into  three-fourths  of  the  families  throughout  the 
State ;  and  that  report,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  the  hundred,  will  be 
in  favor  of  their  utility. 

In  addition  to  the  labor  which  the  State  required  of  those  who  conduct- 
ed these  conventions,  they  have  given  public  addresses  during  each  eve- 

nin<^  to  lar^e  and  attentive  audiences.     In  this  effort  to  awaken  an  interest 

.  •  I'll 

among   parents  and  the   citizens  generally,  they  have  been  assisted  by 

gentlemen  of  the  place  where  they  have  met,  and  in  several  instances  the 
question  for  discussion  has  been  debated  with  a  high  degree  of  animation, 
and  has  called  forth  instructive  and  eloquent  speeches.  The  duties  of 
parents  in  regard  to  the  punctuality  and  regularity  of  their  children  attend- 
ing school ;  the  necessity  of  a  comfortable  and  convenient  house,  and  a 
healthy  atmosphere  ;  the  proper  classification  of  schools  in  order  to  give 
teachers  time  not  only  to  hear  scholars  503^  their  lessons,  but  to  drill  them 
in  the  study;  the  importance  of  the  highest  possible  degree  of  mental  and 
moral  cultivation  to  all  the  citizens  of  our  Republic  ;  the  subject  of  school 
government,  including  the  use  of  the  rod,  and  the  motives  proper  to  be 
held  out  to  induce  children  to  study  and  obey ;  the  qualifications  necessary 
for  school  teachers,  and  the  value  of  a  special  training  for  the  profession, 
including  the  question  of  a  Teachers'  Seminary,  are  some  of  the  topics 
which  have  come  up  at  the  evening  discussions. 

Reading,  spelling,  writing,  drawing,  music,  geography,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  punctuation,  pronunciation,  and  various  general  exercises  for 
the  school,  have  occupied  the  hours  of  the  day.  The  teachers,  for  the 
time  being,  have  assumed  the  position  of  scholars  ;  thereby  giving  an 
opportunity  to  illustrate  the  best  methods  of  conducting  the  studies  of 
the  school." 


NEW    YORK. 

The  State  Superintendent  (Hon.  Samuel  Young)  of  Common  Schools, 
in  his  Annual  Report  to  the  Legislature,  in  January,  1844,  thus  intro- 
duces the  subject  of  Teacher's  Institutes. 

"  Since  the  appointment  of  county  superintendents,  and  under  their  influence,  neve 
and  voluntary  associations  called  "  Teachers'  Institutes,"  have  been  organized  in  sev- 
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eral  of  the  counties,  from  which  great  improvement  has  resulted.  The  first  of  these 
institutions  was  established  two  years  ago  under  the  auspices  of  the  superintendent  of 
Tompkins  county.  A  teacher  of  thirty  years'  experience  (Salem  Town,  A.  M.)has 
attended  the  sessions  of  several  of  these  voluntary  associations,  and  communicated  to 
them  not  only  the  lights  of  his  long  practical  knowledge,  but  also  the  benefits  of  his 
ample  scientific  attainments.  In  a  communication  from  him  to  this  department, 
which  is  herewith  transmitted,  the  course  of  discipline  and  instruction  pursued  in 
these  Institutes  is  clearly  explained.  It  will  be  seen  that  iVIr.  Town,  at  the  three 
sessions  which  he  has  attended,  has  aided  in  imparting  instruction  to  four  hundred 
and  thirty-six  teachers,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  were  females  and  one 
hundred  and  seventy  males.  By  thus  associating  together  for  two  or  three  weeks  in 
the  year,  the  teachers  of  a  county  may  communicate  to  each  other  every  improvement 
within  the  knowledge  of  any  one  of  them  :  and  by  listening  to  lectures,  and  submit- 
ting themselves  to  the  regular  discipline  of  a  school,  may  augment  their  scientific 
knowledge,  and  make  great  aci^uisitions  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

"  Poorly  as  teachers  are  usually  paid,  they  deserve  great  credit  for  the  sacrifices  of 
both  time  and  money,  to  which  they  thus  voluntarily  submit,  in  attending  these  asso- 
ciations. And  strongly  impressed  with  the  utility  of  such  associations  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  educational  knowledge,  I  earnestly  recommend  to  the  Legislature  the 
passage  of  a  law  by  which  the  sum  heretofore  appropriated  to  sustain  teachers'  depart- 
ments in  academies — a  system  which  has  to  a  great  extent  been  a  failure — shall  be 
applied  in  equal  portions  among  the  Teachers'  Institutes,  which  miy  be  organized 
and  maintained  for  at  least  two  weeks  in  each  year,  in  the  several  counties  in  this 
State." 

The  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Tompkins  County  Su- 
perintendent (J  S.  Denman,  Esq.)  of  Common  Schools,  to  the  State  Su- 
perintendent, in  the  autumn  of  1643,  gives  the  earliest  notice  of  the  first 
of  this  class  of  meetings  which  was  held  in  the  Slate  of  New  York, 
where  they  have  since  proved  the  most  efficient  and  popular  instrument- 
ality in  the  improvement  of  common  schools.  Mr.  Denman  had,  in 
October  1842,  called  the  attention  of  the  "  Tompkins  County  Teacher's 
Association"  to  the  importance  of  establishing  an  Institute  for  the 
teachers  of  the  county. 

"  The  first  Teachers'  Institute  in  the  State,  and  probably  in  the  world,  was  opened 
at  this  place  on  the  fourth  day  of  April,  1S43,  under  the  management  of  the  county 
superintendent,  who  had  employed  as  instructors  the  Hon.  Salem  Town,  Rev.  David 
Powell,  and  Prof.  James  Thompson,  men  of  profound  erudition,  and  eminent  ability. 
Twenty-eight  teachers  were  in  attendance,  and  received  instruction  daily  for  a  term 
of  two  weeks,  in  the  best  modes  of  governing  and  teaching  the  various  common 
branches,  (which  necessarily  included  a  critical  review  of  those  branches,)  and  were 
instructed  in  the  analysis  of  the  English  language,  vocal  music,  and  other  branches 
not  heretofore  usually  taught  in  common  sohools.  At  the  close  of  the  term,  they  left 
the  institute  highly  pleased  and  much  benefitted;  and  I  am  hap])y  to  say,  having  sub- 
sequently visited  schools  taught  by  several  of  the  members  of  the  institute,  that  the 
most  approved  methods  of  teaching  adopted  and  recommended  at  the  institute,  have 
been  very  successfully  introduced  in  most  of  the  schools  taught  by  those  who  were 
members  ;  and  having  previously  visited  schools  taught  by  teachers  who  attended  the 
institute,  and  whose  schools  I  have  subsequently  visited,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
be  able  to  state,  that  their  schools  during  the  past  summer  have  been  conducted  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  better  than  formerly. 

"  During  the  present  autumn  several  institutions  have  been  opened  in  different 
sections  of  the  State,  and  resolutions  have  been  passed  in  other  counties,  commend- 
ing them  to  the  consideration  of  teacheis  and  others.  At  the  Cayuga  County  Insti- 
tute, which  was  opened  at  Auburn  on  the  third  day  of  October,  and  continued  a  term 
of  two  weeks,  upwards  of  two  hundred  teachers  were  in  attendance.  Having  been 
present  a  portion  of  the  term  and  witnessed  the  exercises,  and  having  since  learned 
from  E.  G.  Storke,  Esq.,  the  eflScient  superintendent  of  that  county,  of  the  favorable 
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close  of  the  institute,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  result  was  far  more  fa- 
vorable than  could  have  been  anticipated  by  its  most  santruine  friends.  The  intelli- 
gence and  upright  deportment  of  the  class  in  Cayuga,  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
county,  and  the  zeal  with  which  they  entered  on  the  exercises  of  the  institute  is  truly 
commendable  to  tliem  as  teachers.  An  institute  was  opened  in  Rochester  in  October 
last,  for  a  term  of  five  days,  and  one  in  Wyoming  county  for  a  term  of  ten  days,  but 
of  the  result  I  have  not  been  informed.  1  have  heard  that  institutes  have  been  opetied 
in  other  counties,  but  have  no  direct  information.  The  institute  in  this  county  was 
re-opened  at  this  place,  on  the  tenth  day  of  October  last,  and  continued  a  term  of 
three  weeks.  One  hundred  and  twenty-nine  teachers  were  in  attendance  during  the 
term,  and  in  addition  to  the  instruction  given  in  the  spring,  they  were  instructed  in 
the  mensuration  of  all  superficies  and  solids,  attended  to  lectures  on  mental  philoso- 
phy, history,  <Slc. 

"  At  these  institutes,  young  and  inexperienced  teachers  mingle  with  those  who 
have  had  years  of  experience,  the  best  teachers  in  the  county  are  usually  in  attend- 
ance, and  in  some  cases  married  men  from  thirty  to  fifty  years  of  age  have  been  regu- 
lar attendants.  Having  thus  far  spoken  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  teachers'  insti- 
tutes, 1  shall  now  speak  of  the  prospects  of  their  future  usefulness.  First,  they  will 
supply  a  place  in  the  education  of  man  which  has  hitherto  been  vacant.  In  the 
schools  of  diflerent  grades,  from  the  common  school  to  the  college,  a  knowledge  of 
the  sciences  and  much  other  valuable  information  can  be  obtained ;  but  in  none  of 
them  is  the  art  of  teaching  made  a  branch  of  study. 

******♦*  +  * 

"  The  art  of  teaching  will  be  treated  of  in  such  a  manner  that  those  attending  will 
pursue  the  same  plan,  thus  reducing  teaching  to  a  system  which  will  be  uniform 
throughout  a  county  at  least,  and  by  this  means  correcting,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  in  common  schools  which  has  ever  resulted  from  the  fre- 
quent change  of  teachers  who  heretofore  have  pursued  an  entirely  different  course, 
but  who  will  hereafter  pursue  the  same  system. 

"  As  the  institute  will  be  attended  with  but  little  expense,  many  who  have  been 
educated  in  the  common  school  or  by  the  domestic  fireside,  who  have  heretofore,  for 
want  of  means,  been  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  any  other  instruction,  will  attend, 
compare  views,  and  become  acquainted  with  the  plans  pursued  by  others  ;  the  expe- 
rience of  each  will  become  available  to  all,  and  thus  many  new  ideas  of  the  sciences 
and  art  of  teaching  will  be  obtained ;  teachers  whose  opportunities  have  been  limited 
will  mingle  with  those  whose  advantages  have  been  good,  from  the  location  of  the 
institute^  the  rust  of  the  backwoodsman  will  be  worn  away  by  mingling  for  a  time 
wiih  the  most  intelligent  and  refined  citizens  of  the  county;  and  teachers  will  not 
hereafter  exhibit  that  want  of  refinement  which  has  ever  been  visible  in  many  of  that 
class,  and  brought  burlesque  and  ridicule  on  the  whole  profession. 

"  Teachers  will  become  acquainted  and  enter  into  the  feelings  and  sympathies  of 
each  other,  and  hereafter  will  labor  to  assist  and  support  each  his  brother,  which  is 
the  opposite  of  what  they  have  formerly  done.  Teachers  will  here  discover  that 
there  is  much  for  them  to  learn  ;  they  will  be  directea  in  a  proper  course  of  self-cul- 
ture, and  stimulated  to  prosecute  their  studies  with  increased  zeal.  Teachers  w|^ 
be  convened  at  times  just  preceding  their  commencing  school,  and  as  the  institutes 
will  be  under  the  management  of  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  wants  of 
the  schools,  such  instruction  will  be  given  as  can  be  made  most  beneficial  ;  county  su- 
perintendents will  be  enabled  to  hold  up  the  absurd  practices  of  many  teachers  in 
such  a  light  as  to  cause  them  to  be  shunned  by  all,  and  through  their  instructors,  pre- 
sent the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching  in  such  manner  as  to  induce  all  to  accept 
them:  and  finally,  any  improvement  which  it  may  be  thought  advisable  to  introduce 
into  common  schools,  such  as  new  methods  of  teaching,  branches  of  study,  &c.,  can 
be  better  introduced  through  the  medium  of  institutes  than  in  any  other  way  hereto- 
fore adopted.  Through  the  medium  of  teachers'  institutes,  and  in  no  other  way  yet 
devised,  the  influence  of  able  and  efficient  instructors  can  easily  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  all  the  schools  in  the  State." 

Prior  to  the  holding  of  the  Institute  described  in  the  foregoing  extracts, 
Mr.  Stephen  R.  Sweet  had  suceeded  in  establishing  at  Kingsboro,  in  Ful- 
ton County,  New  York,  a  "temporary  Normal  School,"  which  was 
opened  on  the  6th  of  September,  1842,  and  continued  in  session  eight 
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weeks,  at  a  charge  of  $3  for  the  term,  or  fifty  cents  per  week.     The  cir- 
cular put  forth  by  Mr.  Sweet,  states,  among  other  things,  that 

"The  school  is  designed  to  afford  gentlemen  and  ladies  an  opportunity  to  qualify 
themselves  for  teaching,  and  offers  peculiar  inducements  to  those  who  intend  to  teach 
common  schools  during  the  ensuing  winter. 

"  The  mutual  system  of  instruction  will  be  adopted  as  far  as  possible,  and  frequent 
discussions  will  be  held  on  the  best  mode  of  teaching  and  governing  schools. 

"Teachers  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  improved  methods  of  instruction, 
will  be  greatly  benefitted  by  spending  what  time  they  can  at  this  institution,  though 
it  should  be  but  a  few  weeks." 

An  account  of  this  school,  while  in  progress,  was  communicated  to  the 
State  Superintendent  by  Mr.  Sprague,  the  Deputy  Superintendent,  and 
published  in  the  appendix  to  his  Annual  Report  for  1S42.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  extract : 

"  Forty  students  entered  their  names  as  scholars,  and  the  number  has  since  in- 
creased to  between  sixtv  and  seventy,  with  a  prospect  of  some  more  before  the  close 
of  the  school.  There  are  23  females,  most  of  whom,  with  the  male  students,  are  in- 
tending to  qualify  for  teaching.  The  majority  have  had  some  experience  in  teach- 
ing, and  several  have  made  it  a  profession  for  several  years  past.  This  I  consider  an 
interesting  and  important  fact,  because  it  shows  that  temporary  Normal  Schools  will 
call  together  actual  teachers,  and  those  too,  who  would  teach,  if  no  special  efforts 
were  made  for  their  imporovement. 

"The  school  opens  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.  by  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  prayer.  A 
general  exercise  follows  on  arithmetic,  consisting  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  from 
the  blackboard,  by  the  principal  and  students  in  turn.  Lectures  have  been  giveri  by 
the  students  on  notation,  numeration,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division, 
the  denominate  numbers,  reduction  and  fractions;  and  a  course  of  lectures  has  been 
given  by  the  principal  on  ratio  and  proportion,  with  a  practical  application  to  the 
rule  of  three  direct,  inverse  and  compound  rule  of  three.  In  addition  to  this  exercise 
in  arithmetic,  the  whole  school  is  divided  into  four  classes;  each  class  spending  one 
half  hour  per  day  in  the  solution  of  problems  on  a  blackboard  and  in  reading,  the 
teacher  telling  how  to  solve  them,  and  the  reason  of  their  operation. 

"  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  principles  of  arithmetic  and  its  practical  ap- 
plication to  the  business  of  life.  There  are  two  classes  in  algebra  and  two  in  natural 
philosophy.  Algebra  has  had  a  tendency  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  the  students 
from  the  elementary  branches  ;  consequently  less  attention  will  be  given  to  this 
branch  during  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

"  The  whole  school  is  exercised  daily  in  linear  drawing,  including  most  of  the 
figures  in  geometry. 

''  Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  penmanship,  but  not  as  much  as  its  irn- 
portance  demands.  An  accomplished  writing  master,  Horace  E.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  this 
county,  has  been  engaged  to  teach  this  art,  which  will  claim  special  attention  during 
the  term. 

"  The  students  are  required  to  recite  regular  lessons  in  geography,  taking  their  reg- 
ular turn  in  hearing  the  recitations.  Then  follows  a  general  exercise  of  the  whole 
school,  called  classifying,  or  in  other  words,  repeating  in  concert,  and  repeating 
twice,  the  names  of  the  different  States  and  Kingdoms  of  the  world,  with  their  capi- 
tals, the  oceans,  seas,  gulfs,  bays,  principal  lakes,  rivers,  &c.  The  exercise  is  very 
interesting  and  profitable,  as  students  will  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  names  and  situa- 
tions of  places  much  sooner  in  this  way  than  any  other  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
This  exercise  is  followed  by  a  lecture  on  the  globe. 

"  In  English  grammar,  the  females  constitute  one  class ;  the  males  another :  and 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  every  day  has  been  occupied  by  each  class  in  parsing, 
correcting  false  syntax,  &c.  Then  follows  a  general  exercise  of  the  whole  school, 
consisting  of  lectures  by  the  students  alternately,  parsing  difficult  sentences,  correct- 
ing grammatical  errors  which  occur  in  daily  conversation,  with  discussions  on  dis- 
puted points  in  grammar.  One  composition  a  week  is  required  of  every  student, 
which  is  corrected  by  the  principal  in  the  presence  of  the  writer. 

"  The  whole  school  exercise  daily  upon  the  sounds  of  the  letters  and  the  principles  of 
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orthography.  Great  attention  is  given  to  elocution  and  reading.  In  addition  to  a 
daily  exercise  in  concert  by  the  whole  school  in  recitation  including  tlie  elementary 
sounds  of  the  English  language,  difficult  specimens  in  articulations  and  the  best  and 
most  difficult  pieces  in  our  language:  five  students  declaim  every  day,  so  that  each 
young  gentleman  has  an  oppoitunity  to  declaim  several  times  during  the  term.  The 
exercises  are  intended  to  cultivate  and  improve  the  voice,  train  the  organs  of  speech, 
improve  the  articulation,  pronunciation  and  taste  of  the  pupil.  The  classes  are  re- 
quired to  define  the  most  important  words  in  their  lessons,  and  much  care  is  taken  to 
have  them  understand  the  meaning  of  what  they  read,  and  to  convey  the  meaning  in 
the  most  agreeable  manner,  to  others.  Attention  is  given  to  the  grammatical  and 
rhetorical  pauses,  emphasis,  quantity  and  quality  of  voice,  and  every  thing  neccessary 
to  enable  the  pupil  to  read  with  beauty,  force  and  variety.  I  hcLve  never  known  greater 
improvement  made  in  the  above  particulars  in  so  short  a  time,  than  has  been  made  at  this 
school.  The  principal  is  very  particular  to  have  the  students  convey  their  ideas  cor- 
rectly and  in  a  distinct  manner.  Interesting  discussions  are  held  upon  the  best  modes 
of  teaching  the  several  branches,  &c.  The  school  has  attracted  much  attention,  and 
I  am  satisfied  thatif  notliino;  happens  to  mar  our  prospects,  the  result  will  answer  the 
expectations  of  Mr.  Sweet,  myself,  tb.e  students  and  the  public  generally,  and  will 
prove  an  efficient  aid  in  bringing  about  a  reform  in  the  common  schools  of  our  county; 
and  if  the  same  plan  can  be  carried  out  in  other  counties,  a  complete  and  thorough 
reform  will  be  manifest  throughout  the  State." 

At  the  close  of  the  school  a  teachers'  association  for  the  county  was 

formed,  and  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

"  Resolved,  That  a  system  of  temporary  Normal  Schools  would  be  an  efficient  aid 
in  producing  the  so  much  desired  reform  in  our  common  school  system,  and  the  late 
Kingsboro  Normal  School,  under  the  charge  of  Mr  S.  R.  Sweet,  has  been  productive 
of  results  that  will  tell  favorably  upon  the  county  of  Fulton  and  education  generally." 

In  his  introductory  address,  Mr.  Sweet  exclaimed  "  that  the  county 
bearing  the  name  of  Fulton  shall  be  the  favored  spot  to  put  into  opera- 
tion a  nobler  and  more  pWerful  engine,  than  that  of  steam,  to  elevate  the 
character  of  our  common  schools." 

We  have  before  us  the  catalogues  and  proceedings  of  more  than  fifty 
Teachers'  Institutes  held  in  the  State  of  New  York,  all  of  which  contain 
an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  members  and  others,  of  the 
utility  of  this  class  of  meetings.  We  extract  the  following  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  meeting  in  Otsego  County  : 

"The  beneficial  results  arising  from  these  institutions,  when  well  sus- 
tained and  properly  conducted,  are  palpable  to  the  most  casual  observer; 
and  of  their  utility  as  a  means  of  elevating  and  improving  the  character 
of  our  Cominon  Schools,  there  cannot  exist  a  reasonable  doubt.  Their 
influences  are  already  extensively  felt  in  this  county  and  throughout  the 
State;  and  in  a  majority  of  the  counties,  Teachers'  Institutes  are  regu- 
larly organized,  annually  or  semi-annually,  with  the  most  triumphant 
success.  They  constitute  the  principal  agencies  through  which  the  bene- 
fits of  the  State  Normal  School  are  to  be  diffused  among  the  people,  and 
invigorate  the  whole  school  system.  The  county  pupils  meet  the  teach- 
ers of  the  several  counties  in  County  Institutes  assembled  from  every  town 
and  section  of  their  county,  and  in  the  consequent  interchange  of  senti- 
ments and  opinions,  impart  to  the  teachers  of  the  county  all  that  is  val- 
uable in  the  improved  methods  of  teaching  and  conducting  elementary 
instruction,  as  developed  and  illustrated  in  the  Normal  School  by  the 
most  enlightened  practical  educationists  of  the  age. 
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"  Hitherto  these  Institutes  have  been  sustained  entirely  by  the  vol- 
untary contributions  of  the  teachers  themselves,  many  of  whom,  especially 
the  females,  receive  so  small  a  compensation  for  their  services  as  to  ren- 
der it  a  very  onerous  tax  upon  them,  to  defray  all  the  expenses  incident 
to  attendance  upon  the  Institutes.  And  as  the  public  are  to  participate 
largely  in  their  benefits,  we  deem  it  important  and  just,  in  order  to  sus- 
tain this  connecting  link  between  the  State  Normal  School,  so  insepara- 
bly connected  with  the  success  of  both,  that  an  appropriation  be  made  by 
the  State  to  each  county  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Boards  of  Instruc- 
tion and  Lecturers  and  all  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  Institutes,  leav- 
ing the  teachers  to  bear  no  other  burthen  than  the  loss  of  their  time  and 
the  payment  of  boarding  expenses  :  therefore, 

"  Resolved,  That  we  will  use  all  reasonable  measures  to  procure  from  the  Legisla- 
ture an  appropriation  out  of  the  '  unappropriated  surplus  of  the  School  Fund,  set 
apart  for  literary  purposes,'  to  aid  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  Teachers'  Institutes  in 
every  county  of  the  State." 

After  an  experience  of  their  utility  for  five  years,  during  which  period 
they  have  been  held  in  every  county  in  the  State,  and  in  many  counties, 
every  year,  and  some  years  twice  a  year,  for  that  period  of  time,  and 
after  .repeated  recommendations  of  their  claims  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent to  the  aid  of  the  State,  the  Legislature,  in  November  last,  passed 
an  act  in  their  behalf.  By  this  act  a  sum  not  exceeding  sixty  dollars  an- 
nually to  any  one  county,  is  appropriated  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
Teachers'  Institutes  in  the  several  counties — whenever  said  Institutes 
shall  have  numbered  fifty  members  in  all  counties  with  upwards  of 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  of  thirty  members  in  counties  with  less 
than  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  shall  have  continued  in  session  at 
least  ten  working  days.  Each  Institute  to  be  under  the  management  of 
a  committee  consisting  of  three  Town  Superintendents,  appointed  by  the 
clerk  of  the  county  in  which  it  is  held. 

We  close  this  notice  of  the  Institutes  in  New  York  with  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Page,  the  accomplished  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  pub- 
lished in  the  December  number  of  the  District  School  Journal. 

Mb.  Editor — Having  spent  the  autumn  vacation  of  our  school  in  trav- 
elling among  the  Teachers'  Institutes,  I  am  not  unwilling  to  comply 
with  your  request  that  I  should  furnish  for  your  excellent  Journal  "some 
account  of  what  I  have  done  and  what  1  have  seen." 

First,  with  regard  to  what  I  have  done,  1  have  but  little  to  say,  es- 
pecially if  you  refer  to  the  quality  of  the  labor  performed.  If  you  de- 
sire to  know  the  quantity,  I  may  say  that  I  have  travelled  some  1600 
miles, — have  visited  Institutes  in  eleven  different  counties  of  the  State,  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  mentioned,  viz.  :  Madison,  Erie,  Chautau^iue, 
Herkimer,  Schoharie,  Delaware,  Chenango,  Onondaga,  Wayne,  Living- 
ston, and  Oneida.  In  these  eleven  Institutes  I  have  met  something  more 
than  one  thousand  of  the  teachers  of  the  common  schools,  and  have  had  the 
privilege  of  lecturing  to  them   to  the  number  of  forty-seven  times.     In 
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most  of  the  places  where  I  have  been  I  have  also  addressed  the  citizens 
on  their  "Relations  to  the  School  and  the  Teacher."  In  addition  to  this 
I  have  partaken  largely,  but  with  a  grateful  heart,  of  the  unbounded 
hospitality  which  has  every  where  been  extended  to  me,— have  recipro- 
cated, as  far  as  I  was  able,  the  kindness  and  confidence  evinced  towards 
me  by  the  teachers,  superintendents  and  citizens  wherever  I  have  been  ; 
and  have  returned  to  my  home  cheered  and  encouraged  for  the  winter's 
duties  ;  and,  I  am  happy  to  add,  now  that  I  have  recovered  from  the  fa- 
tigue and  excitement  of  long  speaking  and  laborious  riding,  I  find  1  have 
very  much  improved  my  health.     Thus  much  for  what  I  done. 

Secondly,  what  have  I  seen?     I  have  seen  at  every  turn,  new  demori- 
stration  that  "  New  York  is  a  '  great  State,' "—great  in  extent  of  terri- 
tory, great  in  its  resources,  great  in  its  enterprize,  great  in  its  progress, 
great  m  what  it  has  done  for  the  advancement  of  education,  and  great  in 
the  abundant  room  there  is  to  do  still  more,     I  have  seen  in  most  of  the 
counties  visited  a  very  commendable  interest  manifested  in  the  cause  of 
education,  and   in  some  of  them  an  enthusiasm  beyond  my  expectation. 
1  have  seen  in  some  of  the  counties  fifty,  in  others  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  in  one,  Chautauque,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  the  teachers  of 
common  schools,  gathered  together  for  the  purpose  of  improving  them- 
selves in   their   important  calling.     Yes,   1   have  seen — and  it   was  an 
affecting  sight — 1   have  seen  the  rare  spectacle,   {rare  I  mean  for   any 
other  class  but  that  of  the  teacher,)  of  the  emploijed  in  a  calling  as  yet 
but  poorly  paid,  meeting  together  by  hundreds,  at   their  own  exoense  of 
time  and  money,  to  consult^upon  the   best  methods   of  interesting  their 
employers  in  the  very  work  which  most  of  all   things  should  claim  their 
spontaneous  zeal,  viz.  the  education  of  their  own  offspring.     Why  should 
it  be  necessary,  thought  I,  as  one  evening  I  listened  to  a  discussion  as  to 
the  "best  mode   of  enlisting  the  interest  and  co-operation  of  parents," 
why  should  it  be  necessary  to  incite  parents  to  a  duty  so  manifestly  in- 
cumbent upon   them  ?     Why  should   parents,  who  have  voluntarily  as- 
sumed the  relation  and   responsibility  of  parents,  need  to  he  excited  io  o. 
work  they  cannot  innocently  neglect  ?     And  I  began  to  inquire  why  it  is 
that  the  teachers,  unlike  any  other  class  of  employed  persons,  should  col- 
lect themselves  in  bodies  of  this  sort  to  spend  a  portion   of  their  scanty 
earnings  and  their  precious  time,  to  fit  themselves  to  do  their  work  more 
successfully  ?     Who  ever  heard  of  mechanics,  or  workmen,  or  clerks,  or 
any  other  class  of  employed  persons   taking  such  measures  to  improve 
themselves,  and  to  promote  the  interest  of  their  employers  ^     Who,  in- 
deed, ever  heard  of  a  Parents'  Institute  ?     The  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions speak  volumes  for  the  teachers  of  our  State.     They  show  that  they 
are  not  content  to  plod  on  in  the  beaten  path  of  the  dusty  past,  but  that 
they  are  mindful  that  Excelsior  is  indeed  "  emblazoned  on  the  arms  of 
the  Empire  State."     I  have  seen  among  the  teachers  themselves  generally 
a  very  commendable  enthusiasm.    This  indeed  might  be  expected  ;  for  none 
but  those  who  have  an  interest  in  their  work  will  come  together  for  a  pur- 
pose like  this.     Those  who  have  no  desire  to  improve  themselves  for  their 
duties,  will  of  course  remain  away  from  such  gatherings. 

I  must,  in  justice  to  the  teachers  of  the  State,  say  that  I  have  also  seeti  a 
large  share  of  intelligence  among  them.  In  all  of  their  Institutes,— -while 
it  was  apparent  there  were  many  very  young  teachers  with  very  limited 
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qualifications  to  take  charge  of  the  training  of  the  immortal  mind,  and 
many  others  who  were  more  advanced  in  age  without  the  requisite  knowl- 
edge of  tvhat  to  teach^  and  under  whose  guidance  the  children  must  be 
imperfectly  instructed, — still  there  were  very  many  whose  attainments 
and  views  of  teaching  would  do  honor  to  any  State,  and  whose  ser- 
vices would  be  a  blessing  to  any  district;  men  and  women  of  enlarged 
minds  and  mature  experience,  and  evidently  pervaded  with  a  sense  of 
the  greatness  of  their  work. 

I  have  seen  a  great  diversity  in  their  manner  of  conducting  the  various 
Institutes.  In  some  there  was  efficient  organization,  systematic  instruc- 
tion, and  consequently  an  all-pervading  interest  among  the  miembers.  In 
others  the  organization,  if  there  was  any,  was  cumbrous,  and  the  exer- 
cises were  not  arranged  with  reference  to  a  grand  result,  but  came  up  at 
the  extemporaneous  suggestion  of  circumstances,  and  of  course  there  was 
a  painful  listlessness  among  those  in  attendance.  While  on  this  point,  I 
may  add.  1  have  seen  the  vast  importance  of  having  these  Institutes  well 
conducted.  So  far  as  my  observation  has  extended,  those  Institutes  have 
been  most  useful,  in  which  some  competent  practical  teacher  has  been 
engaged  as  Principal,  and  clothed  with  full  power  to  lay  out  the  work  in 
his  own  way.  In  an  Institute  as  in  a  school,  it  very  much  impedes  the 
free  action  of  the  machinery,  to  have  the  power  transmitted  through  too 
many  hands, — and  1  have  usually  observed  considerable  yric^io?*  where 
all  the  arrangements  were  to  be  brought  out  through  the  agency  of  a 
committee.  In  my  honest  opinion,  it  would  generally  be  far  the  best 
policy  to  commit  the  whole  management  of  an  Institute  to  some  compe- 
tent person,  (if  he  M'as  neither  author  nor  agent  of  some  school  book,  so 
much  the  better,)  and  then  allow  him  to  throw  the  whole  weight  of  his 
character,  and  the  whole  sum  of  his  ingenuity  into  it,  and  hold  him  re- 
sponsible for  the  results.  He  would  of  course  need  assistants,  and  usually 
those  who  are  competent  could  be  found  in  every  county. 

From  what  1  have  seen,  I  judge  that  a  crisis  has  come  in  the  history 
of  Institutes  in  this  State, — and  they  are  hereafter  to  stand  or  fall,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  conducted.  The  teachers  can  not  afford  to  "spend 
their  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread,  and  their  labor  for  that  which  sat- 
isfieth  not,'^  and  they  will  not  come  together  many  times,  unless  proper 
instruction  is  provided  for  them.  Those  who  have  this  matter  in  charge 
"would  do  well  to  make  judicious  and  seasonable  provision  for  competent 
instruction  before  they  publish  the  co// for  an  Institute, — and  I  can  not 
too  earnestly  enjoin  upon  all  such,  strict  honesty  in  their  announcements, 
for  if  they  advertise  the  names  of  gentlemen  whom  they  have  no  reason 
to  expect  will  attend,  just  for  the  purpose  of  calling  together  a  larger 
number  of  teachers,  they  will  very  justly  call  down  upon  their  own  heads 
the  indignation  and  rebuke  of  the  parties  imposed  upon.  I  must  be  al- 
lowed to  add,  that  I  have  learned,  to  my  extreme  mortification,  that  in 
two  or  three  counties  my  own  name  has  been  thus  used,  in  cases  where 
I  had  not  given  the  slightest  encouragement  that  I  could  be  present,  and 
in  one  instance  where  1  had  not  even  been  invited.  Institutes  can  not 
be  sustained  by  such  measures. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say,  I  have  on  the  whole  seen  nothing  to  dimin- 
ish, but  much  to  strengthen  my  convictions  of  the  utility  of  Teachers' 
Institutes,  provided  they  are  ably  conducted  and  confined  to  their  legiti- 
mate objects.    They  are  exposed  to  dangers  and  abuses, — but  only  to  such 
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as  may  with  prudence  be  averted.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  threatening 
dangers  is,  the  belief  recently  expressed  by  a  few  men  of  but  limited 
practical  knowledge  in  educational  affairs,  that  these  Institutes  with  their 
sessions  of  tni  days  in  a  year,  may  become  the  substitutes  for  schools  for 
more  thorough  training  ;  and  that  boys  and  girls  may  escape  the  drudgery 
of  study  in  the  academies  and  higher  schools,  in  the  patient  acquirement 
of  ivhat  to  teach, and  by  rushing  through  a  ten  days'  session  in  an  In- 
stitute may  come  forth  perfectly  qualified  to  act  as  teachers  of  the  young. 
This  notion,  visionary  as  it  manifestly  is,  is  destined  to  be  pressed  upon 
public  attention,  and  the  true  friends  of  education  are  to  decide  how  far 
such  a  vagary  shall  find  currency  in  the  community. 

The  true  object  of  a  Teachers'  Institute  is  to  refresh  the  memories  of 
those  who  are  about  to  engage  in  teaching,  as  to  the  things  they  have 
before,  learned,  by  means  of  hasty  reviews  of  the  branches  to  be  taught ; 
to  impart  to  them,  in  as  brief  a  time  as  possible,  such  practical  hints, 
with  reference  to  teaching,  as  experience  may  suggest;  to  breathe  into 
them,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  spirit  of  their  calling ;  to  enkindle  in  them 
aspirations  of  a  true  professional  feeling,  and  to  enlighten  them,  as  far  as 
it  can  be  done  in  a  limited  time,  upon  the  best  methods  of  school  govern- 
ment and  school  arrangement.  With  this  object  in  view,  and  with  judi- 
cious care  in  conducting  the  exercises  in  them,  1  most  sincerely  believe 
Teachers'  Institutes  will  be  one  of  the  valuable  instrumentalities  in  ele- 
vating the  profession  of  a  teacher ;  and  I  rejoice  that  the  Legislature  has 
granted  an  appropriation  to  alleviate  the  burdens  of  the  teachers  in  sus- 
taining them. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  return  my  most  sincere  thanks  to  all  those 
persons  who  so  cordially  welcomed  me  to  their  respective  counties,  and 
who  spared  no  pains  to  render  my  stay  with  them  both  pleasant  and  in- 
structive to  me.  May  all  those  teachers  who  endeavored  to  improve 
their  qualifications  for  their  work  by  attending  the  Institutes,  ever  re- 
member that  "  Heaven  helps  those  who  help  themselves ;"  and  may  the 
blessing  of  God  abundantly  crown  their  labors  with  success. 

D.  P.  PAGE. 

State  Normal  School,  Nov.  17,  1847. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Massachusetts,  was  ena- 
bled, by  the  donation  of  one  thousand  dollars  from  Hon.  Edmund  Dwight, 
to  demonstrate  the  utility  of  this  class  of  meetings,  by  holding  four  Insti- 
tutes in  different  sections  of  the  State,  in  the  autumn  of  1846,  an  account 
of  which  was  given  in  his  Ninth  Annual  Report,  and  which  was  copied 
into  the  Extra  Journal,  Vol.  I,  p.  91.  The  Legislature,  in  the  following 
year,  placed  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  a  year  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  to  defray  certain  expenses  incident  to  this  class  ot 
meetings.  Mr.  Mann  thus  speaks  of  those  which  were  held  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1847. 
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"  In  pursuance  of  the  liberal  provisions,  made  by  the  Legislature,  at  its 
last  session,  for  Teachers'  Institutes,  six  of  those  interesting  meetings 
have  been  held.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  day  when  the  act  was 
passed,  it  was  found  impossible  to  hold  any  Institute  before  the  time 
usually  assigned  for  opening  the  summer  schools.  The  six,  therefore, 
which  have  been  held,  were  all  held  during  the  long  vacation  which  in- 
tervenes between  the  summer  and  winter  schools.  As  the  Institutes 
were  required  by  law  to  remain  in  session  for  a  period  not  less  than  ten 
working  days,  and  as  a  day  must  be  allowed  both  for  going  and  returning, 
each  one  would  take  a  fortnight.  Six  Institutes,  then,  successively  and 
continuously  held,  would  occupy  three  months,  which,  being  a  longer 
period  of  time  than  intervenes  between  the  summer  and  winter  schools,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  overlap  them  ; — to  begin  a  second  Institute  before 
the  previous  one  had  closed.  I  attended  all  of  them  in  person,  and  spent 
as  much  time  at  each,  as  this  unavoidable  arrangement  would  allow. 
The  assiresate  number  of  members  was  between  four  and  five  hundred. 
As  a  very  general  rule,  the  members  appeared  deeply  interested  in  their 
work,  and  laudably  anxious  to  reach  a  higher  degree  of  fitness  for  their 
arduous  and  responsible  office. 

More  females  than  males  attended.  This  was  true  of  each  of  the  In- 
stitutes. 

No  special  measures  were  adopted  in  order  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  the  sexes,  as  to  their  relative  attainments.  In  orthography, 
however,  on  comparing  the  number  of  words  misspelt  by  the  young  men 
and  the  young  women, — the  words  put  out  to  both  being  the  same, — it 
was  found  that  the  errors  of  the  former  were  about  thirty-three  per  cent, 
more  than  of  the  latter. 

One  advantage  of  the  Institutes,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  not  anti- 
cipated by  any  one,  but  which  has  been  beautifully  exemplified  in  prac- 
tice, is  the  means  which  they  afford  for  introducing  singing  into  our 
schools.  An  instructor  in  vocal  music  has  attended  all  the  meetings,  and 
has  been  able,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  impart  such  a  degree  of  rudi- 
mentary knowledge  as  will  enable  its  recipients  to  introduce  vocal  music, 
or  rote-singing,  into  their  schools.  Opportunities  are  thus  afforded  for 
supplying  a  great  and  long-neglected  defect. 

The  general  course  of  instruction  and  management  was  substantially 
the  same  as  that  pursued  last  year,  and  detailed  in  my  Ninth  Annual 
Report.     Repetition  is  unnecessary." 

In  his  summary  of  the  school  system  of  Massachusetts,  in  his  Tenth 
Annual  Report,  Mr.  Mann  thus  speaks  of  Teachers'  Institutes, 

"  186.  Teachers'  Institutes  are  assemblies  of  teachers,  of  one  or  of 
both  sexes,  for  the  purpose  of  being  taught.  In  other  words,  a  Teachers' 
Institute  is  a  school  composed  of  teachers  and  of  persons  intending  to  be- 
come such,  who  assemble  to  spend  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  togethei, 
for  the  purpose  of  improvement  in  the  art  of  teaching.  The  duration  of 
the  meeting  is  not  fixed.  It  is  longer  or  shorter,  according  to  the  ability 
and  zeal  of  the  members.  It  is  not  known  that  any  one  has  been  held 
for  a  shorter  period  than  one  week.  Some  have  continued  six  weeks. 
As  an  instruflientality  adapted  to  the  improvement  of  teachers  at  large, 
Institutes  were  first  introduced  in  the  State  of  New  York.     They  are  now 
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held  in  various  States, — New  York,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Oliio,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and  perhaps  others. 

187.  Massachusetts  was  the  first  State  to  afford  Legislative  encourage- 
ment to  Teachers'  Institutes.  The  sum  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  a 
year  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Education,  to  defray  certain 
expenses  incident  to  this  class  of  meetings.     Stat.  1846,  ch.  99,  §  3. 

188.  Whenever  "reasonable  assurance"  is  given  to  the  Board,  that  a 
number  of  teachers  of  Common  Schools,  not  less  than  seventy,  shall  de- 
sire to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Teachers'  Institute,  and  to 
remain  in  session  for  a  period  not  less  than  ten  working  days,  the  Board, 
by  a  committee,  or  by  their  Secretary,  or,  in  case  of  his  inability,  by  such 
person  or  persons  as  they  may  delegate,  are  to  appoint  a  time  and  place 
for  a  meeting,  make  suitable  arrangements  therefor,  and  give  due  notice 
thereof.     Stat.  1846,  ch.  99,  §  I. 

189.  The  Board  or  their  committee  or  appointee,  must  engage  teach- 
ers and  lecturers  for  each  Institute  they  may  call ;  provide  rooms,  fires, 
lights,  attendance  and  so  forth  ;  but  for  these  purposes,  they  are  not  au- 
thorized to  expend  on  any  one  Institute,  a  greater  sum  than  two  hundred 
dollars.  By  a  regulation  of  the  Board,  the  personal  expenses  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board,  incurred  in  calling  and  attending  the  Institutes, 
may  be  defrayed  from  said  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  ;  but  no  allowance 
is  made  for  his  services.  lb.  §  2.  See  139,  140.  The  personal  expenses 
of  the  members  for  travel,  board  and  so  forth,  are  to  be  defrayed  by  them- 
selves. 

190.  The  committee  of  the  Board,  its  Secretary,  or,  in  his  absence, the 
person  appointed  by  them,  or  him,  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  In- 
stitute in  which  a  teacher  stands  to  his  school. 

191.  The  instruction  at  the  Institutes  is  designed  to  be  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  shall  furnish  a  model  for  Common  School  exercises,  although  the 
former  will  naturally  partake  more  of  the  oral  method  than  the  latter. 
Owino;  to  the  shortness  of  the  time  durino;  which  the  Institutes  are  held, 
they  can  do  but  little  besides  giving  some  practical  skill, — some  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  teaching.  For  a  mastery  of  principles,  or  an  indoc- 
trination into  the  science  of  teaching,  the  Normal  Schools  must  be  the 
main  and  the  only  unfailing  reliance,  in  any  system  of  Common  Schools, 

192.  The  evenings  of  the  session  are  usually  occupied  by  debates,  or 
by  lecturers  who  treat  of  any  of  the  important  topics  embraced  in  the 
vast  range  of  Common  School  interests." 

OHIO. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  Hon  Samuel  Galloway,  in  his  Report  on  the 
Common  Schools  of  the  State,  for  the  year  1846,  commends  the  estab- 
lishment of  Institutes  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  and  the  people. 

"  The  most  approved  and  efficient  plan  for  elevating  the  profession  of 
teachers,  is  the  establishment  of  iVormal  Schools.  This  is  an  institution 
which  characterizes  advanced  educational  effort  and  improvement,  and 
can  only  vigorously  thrive  in  popular  governments,  where  abundant 
means  and  a  high  degree  of  general  intelligence  prevail.  When  subordi- 
nate and  more  necessary  agencies  have  succeeded   in  inculcating   upon 
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the  public  mind  enlarged  and  correct  views  of  the  nature  and  benefits  of 
full  intellectual  and  moral  cultivation,  then  this  higher  instrumentality 
may  be  added,  and  it  will  become  a  similarly  appropriate  relation  to  a 
highly  improved  system  of  education,  that  the  locomotive  and  steamship 
do  to  the  extended  business,  enterprise  and  resources  of  a  high  state  of 
civilization.  It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  utility  of  seminaries  for 
teachers,  or  to  indulge  enthusiasm  by  a  description  of  the  advantages  be- 
stowed upon  public  schools  in  Prussia,  Holland,  Switzerland,  or  other 
lands,  where  the  experiment  has  been  fully  tested.  We  are  not  ready, 
pecuniarily  or  intellectually,  for  their  adoption.  The  most  practicable 
and  economical  mode  of  securing  these  benefits  in  a  limited  degree,  would 
be,  to  provide  a  special  department  in  our  colleges  and  higher  institutions 
of  learnino;,  for  the  education  of  teachers.     It  would  certainly  be  a  com- 

...  1    1 

mendable  measure,  if  those  who  preside  over  our  State  universities  would 
organize  such  departments,  and  present  inducements  to  indigent  but  wor- 
thy men,  to  qualify  themselves  as  teachers.  A  measure  of  this  kind,  vig- 
orously and  liberally  prosecuted,  would  return,  in  a  few  years  a  manifold 
remuneration  for  the  patronage  bestowed. 

There  is  no  plan  so  well  calculated  to  produce  a  reform  in  the  charac- 
ter of  teachers,  as  those  recent  but  rapidly  extending  associations  desig- 
nated as  "Teachers'  Institutes."  The  prominent  object  of  this  institu- 
tion is,  to  prepare  teachers  for  a  full  and  successful  discharge  of  their  du- 
ties. At  these  meetings,  which  are  usually  held  semi-annually,  and  for 
a  period  of  two  or  three  weeks,  the  teachers  form  themselves  into  a 
school,  and  prescribe  regulations,  recitations  and  exercises  similar  to  those 
which  ought  to  exist  in  well  conducted  schools ;  each  teacher  in  turn 
becomes  a  learner  or  preceptor,  and  this  alternate  position  depends  upon 
his  inferiority  or  superiority  in  a  particular  department  ot  study.  All 
have  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  the  extent  and  variety  of  their  attain- 
ments; and  their  respective  acquirements  become  common  capital,  from 
which  they  may  equally  draw.  Although  for  their  mutual  edification 
and  advancement,  topics  of  science  snd  literature  beyond  the  ordinary 
reach  of  the  highest  studies  in  common  or  private  schools  may  he  exam- 
ined, yet  special  attention  is  given  to  those  branches  which  command  at- 
tention in  their  respective  spheres  of  labor.  These  are  critically  reviewed 
and  analyzed,  and  all  that  had  been  doubtful,  difficult  and  unexplained  to 
any,  is  subjected  to  the  concentrated  light  of  all.  Modes  of  instruction 
and  discipline,  with  their  errors  and  advantages,  and  varied  application 
to  temperament,  age,  sex,  condition,  and  mental  and  moral  peculiarities, 
and  all  other  matters  relating  to  the  profession  of  teaching,  are  submitted 
to  full  consultation,  advice  and  discussion. 

Another  object  contemplated  by  these  "  Institutes,"  is  to  enlighten 
and  concentrate  public  sentiment.  To  secure  this  our  public  evening 
sessions  are  held,  at  which  the  nature  and  importance  of  education,  and 
the  duties,  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  all  classes  are,  by  discus- 
sion and  lectures,  prominently  presented  and  pressed  upon  public  at- 
tention. 

The  first  of  these  schools  (as  they  may  appropriately  be  termed,)  for 
teachers,  was  instituted  by  Henry  Barnard,  Esq.,  of  Connecticut,  in  1839. 
The  same  plan  of  action  which  he  devised  was  adopted  in  JNew  York, 
and  to  an  association  organized  in  that  State  in  1843,  was  first  given  the 
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name  of  "  Teachers'  Institute."  There  are  now  many  organizations  of 
this  description  in  the  State,  at  which,  semi-annually,  from  one  to  two 
hundred  male  and  female  teachers  attend.  They  now  exist  in  four  of 
the  New  England  States,  New  York,  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Ohio. 

The  first  "  Institute"  in  Ohio  was  established  in  Sandusky  City,  under 
the  auspices  of  Hon.  Ebenezer  Lane,  and  other  citizens  of  that  place,  and 
by  the  superintendence  of  Salem  Town,  Esq.,  of  N.  Y.,  a  gentleman  of 
enlarged  experience  in  matters  of  education. 

[Here  follows  a  table,  showing  the  places  where  ten  other  Institutes 
were  held  during  the  same  year.] 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  an  aggregate  of  nearly  one  thou- 
sand have  been  instructed  in  these  schools.  Those  who  have  corres- 
ponded with  this  department  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  result  of 
the  experiment.  The  following  extract  from  the  catalogues  of  two  Insti- 
tutes, indicate  the  design  and  sentiments  of  their  patrons. 

'  Whereas,  we  believe  that  the  want  of  unanimity  in  opinion  among  teacners,  and  of 
uniformity  in  the  method  of  communicating   instruction  in  schoolsj  is  one  of  the 
greatest  defects  in  the  present  Common  School  System  in  Ohio;  and  whereas,  we 
believe  the  practice  of  assembling  teachers,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  purpose  of 
practical  instruction  on  all  subjects  connected  with  teaching  and  governing  schools, 
and  giving  opportunity  for  the  free  interchange  of  opinion  among  themselves,  and 
the  communication  of  the  results  of  their  own  experience,  would  be  one  of  the  most 
efficient  means  for  giving  an  impulse  to  the  cause  of  education;  therefore, 
"  Resolved,  That  we  hail   the   introduction  of  Teachers'  Institutes  into  this 
State  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  the  cause  of  common  school  education,  and  that  we 
cordially  recommend  the  organization  of  such  Institutes  in  every  county  in  the  State. 
"  Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  the  friends  of  education  to  memorialize  the  Le- 
gislature of  the  State  in  favor  of  endowing  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  making  them  a 
part  of  the  School  System  of  Ohio." — Sandusky  City  Institute. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  hail  with  unfeigned  satisfaction  the  organization  of  the 
'  Teachers'  Institute'  in  Ohio  ;  that  the  success  of  this  Institute  has  more  than  realized 
our  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  that  we  believe  that  such  schools  for  teachers  are 
eminently  calculated  to  elevate  the  standard  of  common  school  education. —  Geauga 
Coujiti/  Institute. 

"  Were  this  same  instrumentality  extensively  adopted  in  Ohio,  it  would 
breathe  the  spirit  of  a  new  creation  upon  our  common  school  system. 
These  associations  must  tend  to  produce  a  professional  spirit  and  inde- 
pendence ;  an  enlarged  view  of  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  the 
teacher's  vocation  ;  unity  of  purpose  and  harmony  of  action  ;  ambition  to 
attain  the  highest  standard  which  may  be  exhibited  by  any  teacher ;  im- 
itation of  the  best  modes  of  instruction  and  discipline  ;  and  active  co-op- 
eration in  all  that  is  calculated  to  promote  general  intelligence." 

Recent  communications  from  Ohio  speak  of  the  success  of  this  new 
agency  in  school  improvement  in  the  most  encouraging  terms.  The  Cat- 
alogue of  the  Suinmit  County  Teachers'  Institute,  held  in  Akron,  from 
the  2.5th  of  October  to  the  6th  of  November,  includes  the  names  of"  289 
persons  who  have  taught,  or  are  preparing  to  teach,  besides  more  than  50 
others  who  were  not  preparing  to  teach,  but  attended  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  instruction.  Large  numbers  of  spectators  attended  daily,  and 
the  evenings  were  devoted  to  discussion  and  lectures  on  topics  connected 
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with  the  subject  of  education,  in  which  the  large  audience  were  deeply 
interested."     Among  the  resolutions  adopted  were  the  following: 

^'Resolved,  That  Teachers'  Institutes  are  well  calculated  to  arouse  teachers  to  a 
proper  appreciation  of  their  responsihilities  and  duties,  to  such  a  unity  of  efiort  and 
action  as  will  tend  to  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  and  proper  system  of  instruction. 

"  Resolved,  That  tJiis  session  of  the  Summit  County  Teachers'  Institute  has  more 
than  realized  our  expectations,  and,  that  we  cheerfully  tender  our  sincere  thanks  to 
the  'Board  of  Instructors'  for  the  very  able  and  satisfactory  manner  in  which  they 
have  conducted  the  exercises  of  the  class — also  to  the  presiding  otticer  and  other  offi- 
cers of  the  Institute,  and  to  the  citizens  of  Akron  for  their  generous  hospitality,  and 
that  our  hearty  thanks  be  tendered  to  those  who  have  addressed  usduiing  the  present 
session,  and  that  we  only  regret  our  inability  to  give  their  several  addresses  a  publica- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  community. 

"  Resolved.  That  we  will  endeavor,  while  engaged  in  our  several  schools,  to  place 
all  matters  connected  with  education  in  their  true  light  before  the  public,  and  that  our 
efibrts  shall  demonstrate  that  we  care  more  for  the  improvement  of  those  committed 
to  our  chari^e  than  fir  the  remuneration  we  shall  receive  for  our  labors. 

"Resolved,  That  we  recommend  th  •  holding  of  one  or  two  sessions  of  this  Insti- 
tute in  1848,  and  for  this  purpose  we  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
six,  whose  duty  it  sliall  be  to  decide  upon  the  exjjediency  of  holding  a  ses^ion  some- 
where in  the  county  in  the  spring,  and  if  it  is  decided  to  hold  a  session  at  that  time, 
to  make  all  necessary  arrangements  tor  said  Institute.  If  there  is  no  session  of  the  In- 
stitute in  the  spring,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  committee  to  make  all  necessary  ar- 
rangements and  call  an  Institute  in  this  place  in  the  fall." 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  A.  D.  Lord,  (formerly  Principal  of  the  Lake  County 
Teachers'  Seminary,  and  now  Superintendent  of  the  Common  Schools  of 
Columbus,  and  Editor  of  the  Ohio  Common  School  Journal,)  to  say  that 
it  is  mainly  through  his  indefatigable  agency,  and  to  his  judicious  uian- 
agement  of  the  early  Institutes  held  in  Ohio,  that  their  introduction  has 
been  so  rapid  and  attended  with  such  beneficial  results  in  that  State. 

In  the  Ohio  Common  School  Journal  for  September  and  October,  he 
makes  the  following  suggestions  respecting  the  exercises  of  a  well  con- 
ducted Teachers'  Institute. 

"  The  best  mode  of  securing  to  Teachers  such  an  education  as  the  in- 
terests of  our  youth  and  the  well  being  of  the  country  require,  is.  doubt- 
less, through  the  medium  of  Normal  Schools,  or  Teachers'  Seminaries, 
devoted  entirely  to  this  work.  But  in  the  absence  of  such  schools,  and 
of  any  adequate  provision  for  their  education,  the  only  mode  in  which  the 
present  generation  of  Teachers  can  be  improved,  (aside  from  their  own 
unaided  efforts  for  self  improvement,)  is  through  the  agency  of  Teachers' 
Institutes. 

The  exercises  of  a  well  conducted  Institute  continued  for  two  weeks 
may  be  divided  into  three  general  classes. 

I.  A  review  of  the  branches  usually  taught  in  common  schools  with 
exemplifications  of  the  mode  of  teaching  and  illustrating  those  branches 
to  the  different  classes  of  pupils,  and  of  introducing  genera!  exercises,  and 
instruction  in  other  subjects  which  should  be  taught  orally  in  all  our 
schools. 

II.  Lectures  on  the  classification  of  pupils,  the  theory  of  teaching,  the 
duties  of  the  Teacher  both  as  an  instructor  and  an  educator,  and  the  best 
modes  of  governing  schools,  securing  order,  regularity  in  attendance,  dili- 
gence in  study,  propriety  in  deportment,  &c. 
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III.  Evening  lectures  intended  to  enlarge  the  views  of  Teachers,  and 
to  awaken  the  community  to  a  more  lively  and  intelligent  interest  in  the 
cause  of  education. 

The  instruction  which  it  is  desirable  to  have  given  in  the  first  class  of 
exercises,  may  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads;  first,  the  English 
language;  second,  Arithmetic  and  its  applications  ;  third,  Geography, 
History  and  the  Science  of  Government ;  fourth.  Physiology;  fifth,  Men- 
tal Philosophy,  To  which  it  is  well  to  add  Vocal  Music,  if  time  will 
permit. 

Under  the  first  of  these  heads,  four  courses  of  lessons  should  be  given, 
viz  :  1.  A  course  of  at  least  five  lessons  on  the  the  subject  of  Reading, 
accompanied  by  remarks  on  the  mode  of  teaching  it,  and  exercises,  by  ihe 
class,  under  the  direction  of  the  Lecturer.  2  Lessons  on  the  Elementary 
sounds  and  the  Orthography  of  our  language,  accompanied  by  exercises  in 
the  utterance  of  the  sounds,  in  orthographic  parsing,  and  instruction  upon 
the  best  modes  of  teaching  the  sounds  of  the  language,  and  the  correct 
spelling  and  pronunciation  of  words.  3.  Lessons  in  Etymology,  or  the 
Analysis  of  derivative  words  into  their  radical  parts,  prefixes,  suflnxes, 
&c.  4.  Lessons  in  English  Grammar  and  the  Syntactical  analysis  of  the 
language,  accompanied  by  exercises  in  parsing,  and  instruction  in  regard 
to  the  modes  of  teaching  this  science  orally  to  younger  pupils. 

Under  the  second  head  it  is  desirable  to  have  three  courses  of  lessons. 
1.  Exercises  in  Mental  Arithmetic,  and  instruction  in  the  best  modes  of 
teaching  it  to  all  classes  of  pupils.  2.  A  thorough  review  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  science  of  numbers,  including  a  demonstration  of  the  rules,  and 
an  analysis  of  all  the  operations  employed.  3.  The  application  of  Arith- 
metic to  Mensuration,  Practical  Geometry,  &c. 

Under  the  third  head,  lessons  should  be  given,  1.  Upon  Mathematical 
Geography,  the  use  of  Globes,  the  theory  of  Planetary  Motion,  &c.  2. 
Upon  Physical  Geography,  the  divisions  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  causes 
of  climate,  of  atmospheric  and  marine  currents,  the  theory  of  earthquakes 
and  volcanoes,  and  a  course  of  lessons  on  outline  maps.  3.  Upon  Civil 
Geography,  including  a  description  of  the  manners,  customs,  religion  and 
government  of  the  inhabitants  of  different  countries,  to  which  should  be 
added,  if  possible,  something  of  the  History  at  least,  of  our  own  country, 
and  a  few  lessons  on  the  science  of  Government. 

Under  the  head  of  Penmanship,  it  is  desirable  to  have  instruction  given, 
1.  Upon  the  mode  of  teaching  the  younger  pupils  to  write  on  slates  and 
on  the  blackboard.  2.  Upon  the  mode  of  teaching  to  older  pupils  the  use 
of  the  pen,  and  the  art  of  pen-making,  and  upon  the  culture  of  the  eye 
and  the  disciplineof  the  muscles  of  the  hand  and  arm.  3.  Lessons  should, 
if  practicable,  be  given  in  the  principles  of  Linear  Drawing,  and  the  ease 
with  which  the  art  of  drawing  outline  maps  upon  the  blackboard  and  the 
slate,  and  subsequently  upon  paper,  may  be  acquired,  should  be  clearly 
set  forth,  and  the  utility  of  the  practice  should  be  urged  upon  all  Teachers. 
Perhaps  there  are  few  branches  in  which  Teacheis  are  more  generally 
deficient,  and  in  which  pupils  take  less  interest  than  in  penmanship. 
May  not  this  be  attributed,  mainly,  to  the  neglect  of  Drawing  in  our 
schools  ? 

In  Physiology,  beside  a  definition  of  the  science,  and  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  human  system  and  its  different  classes  of  organs,  it  is  highly 
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important  that  a  simple  and  intelligible  account  should  be  presented  of 
the  more  important  vital  functions,  including  the  processes  of  respiration, 
digestion,  circulation,  &c.,  to  which  should  be  added  a  summary  of  the 
more  important  laws  of  health.  This  is  a  subject  of  the  highest  interest 
to  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  it  becomes  teachers  of  youth  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  laws  of  life  and  health,  that  they  may  be 
fully  competent  to  instruct  their  pupils,  and  to  assist  them  in  the  forma- 
tion of  such  habits  as  will  conduce  to  health  and  comfort,  and  ouard  them 
against  the  formation  of  habits  which  must  inevitably  injure  health  and 
shorten  life. 

In  Mental  Philosophy,  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  any  discussion  of  in- 
tricate questions,  or  disputed  points  in  Metaphysics;  but,  1,  an  intelli- 
gible definition  of  the  science,  and  a  brief  description  of  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind,  and  the  more  obvious  differences  between  it  and  the  mate- 
rial organization  it  inhabits,  and  2,  a  correct  classification  of  the  faculties 
of  the  mind,  with  a  description  of  the  office  or  function  of  each,  and,  of  its 
appropriate  sphere  of  action,  and  the  proper  means  for  cultivating  and 
developing  each,  of  stimulating  those  which  are  inactive,  and  of  securing, 
in  short,  the  harmonious  development  of  every  faculty  and  susceptibility 
of  our  nature. 

Under  the  second  class  of  exercises  the  importance  of  a  judicious  classi- 
fication of  pupils  should  be  clearly  set  forth  ;  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
by  instructing  even  those  learning  the  alphabet,  in  classes,  the  value  of 
illustrations  on  the  blackboard,  and  by  means  of  maps,  diagrams  and  other 
apparatus,  and  the  necessity  of  frequent  reviews  of  every  thing  which 
has  been  studied,  should  be  urged  upon  the  attention  of  all  teachers  ;  and 
the  plan  of  having  all  the  school,  (except  perhaps  the  very  youngest 
scholars,)  divided  into  two  or  three  classes  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to 
general  exercises  in  spelling,  reading,  mental  arithmetic,  geography  and 
other  studies,  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended,  nor  can  the  old  prac- 
tice of  hearing  pupils  recite  individually,  whenever  they  may  have  ales- 
son  ready,  be  too  strongly  reprehended. 

If  a  proper  classification  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  has  been  presented 
in  the  lectures  on  mental  philosophy,  the  teacher  will  readily  understand 
that  it  is  comparatively  useless  to  communicate  instruction,  un\ess  a  desire 
for  knowledge  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  ;  that  without  this  all  the 
incitement  to  study  will  be  nearly  powerless,  and  that  when  this  is  once 
awakened,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  give  it  a  right  direction,  and  that 
henceforward  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  a  pleasure  from  which  the 
pupil  can  hardly  be  restrained,  rather  than  a  task  to  which  he  must  be 
urged  or  driven.  The  young  teacher  will  thus  perceive,  that  to  awaken 
this  desire,  when  it  does  not  exist,  should  be  his  first  business,  and  the 
mode  of  doing  this,  by  imparting  life  and  interest  to  every  exercise,  by 
relating  anecdotes,  by  stating  and  explaining  important  or  curious  facts, 
by  performing  simple  experiments,  and  presenting  intelligible  illustrations 
of  the  subjects  taught  in  their  several  studies,  should  be  exemplified  to 
the  class. 

In  these  and  other  ways,  the  teacher  may  be  shown  that  the  true  way 
of  interesting  pupils  in  any  study,  is  to  lead  them  to  exercise  their  own 
minds,  to  discover  truth  for  themselves  ;  and  that  he  should  do  nothing 
for  them  which  they  can,  by  a  little  aid,  do  for  themselves,  that  he  should 
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not  even  answer  an  important  question,  directly,  but,  rather  by  a  series 
of  questions  proposed  to  the  pupil,  lead  hitn  to  a  discovery  of  the  true 
answer. 

Teachers  may  thus  be  shown  the  wide  difference  between  teaching  and 
educating:  that  while  the  mere  teacher  aims  only  to  communicate  a 
given  amount  of  instruction  or  information,  the  educator  endeavors  to 
develop  in  proper  order  and  proportions,  the  faculties  of  the  pupil's  mind, 
that  he  communicates  instruction,  and  endeavors  to  incite  to  study  and 
thought,  rather  as  a  means  to  this  end,  than  as  the  only  object  of  efft)rt. 
The  importance  of  this  distinction,  and,  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  fac- 
ulties of  the  mind  and  the  proper  means  of  developing  them,  has,  hitherto, 
been  quite  too  little  appreciated. 

The  subject  of  school  government  deserves  no  little  attention  ;  the 
requisites  for  its  successful  administration,  the  objects  it  aims  to  accom- 
plish, the  means  of  accomplishing  them,  the  motives  to  which  the-  teacher 
should,  or  should  not  appeal,  the  influence  of  different  classes  of  motives, 
the  nature  of  penalties  and  the  objects  of  punishment,  and  the  natural 
effect  or  tendency  of  different  modes  of  governing  schools  should  be  fully 
discussed.  No  person  should  enter  a  school,  as  a  teacher,  without  having 
taken  special  pains  to  inform  himself  on  this  subject.  Till  this  is  done 
we  can  hardly  expect  any  other  result  than  that  more  than  half  of  those 
who  attempt  to  teach,  will  '  fail  in  government  ;'  and  it  is  for  those  who 
conduct  Teachers' Institutes  to  show  that  this  subject  needs  to  be  studied, 
that  the  ability  to  govern  a  school  is  not  a  gift  with  which  some  are  born 
and  which  no  others  can  acquire,  but  an  attainment  which  ail  may,  by 
the  use  of  proper  means,  make  their  own,  at  least,  to  some  considerable, 
if  not,  to  the  same,  extent. 

II.  The  topics  suitable  to  be  presented  in  evening  addresses  are  numer- 
ous, and  must  of  course  vary  with  the  circumstances  and  the  place.  It 
should  be  remarked,  however,  that  no  prosing  lectures  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  education,  from  men  who  have  given  little  or  no  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, will  be  found  useful  to  teachers.  Spirited  addresses  by  sound,  prac- 
tical, common  sense  men,  acquainted  with  the  subject  on  which  they 
speak,  are  always  to  be  preferred,  if  they  can  be  secured. 

Among  the  subjects  which  may  be  presented  with  profit,  are  the  follow- 
ing :  The  importance  of  making  teaching  a  profession,  and  of  providing 
for  the  proper  education  of  those  engaged  in  the  employment.  The 
claims  of  Common  Schools — their  wants,  and  the  means  of  elevating 
them  to  the  rank  they  should  hold — the  duty  of  society  and  of  govern- 
ment in  regard  to  the  education  of  all  its  youth — the  plan  of  Union 
Schools  in  villages  and  densely  populated  districts — the  importance  of 
making  Physiology  and  the  science  of  Government,  studies  in  the  com- 
mon schools — the  moral  and  religious  culture  and  instruction  of  the 
young." 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

During  the  spring  and  autumn  of  1846,  Institutes  were  held  in  the 
counties  of  Cheshire  and  Hillsborough,  which  excited  much  interest,  and 
were  attended  with  very  beneficial  results.     In  June  of  the  same  year  the 
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legislature  provided  tliat  "  any  town  in  tlie  State,  at  a  legal  meeting  for 
the  purpose,  may  raise,  in  addition  to  the  amount  required  to  be  raised 
therein  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  per 
cent,  of  such  amount,  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  a  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute within  the  limits  of  the  county  in  which  said  town  is  situated."  Un- 
der this  provision  several  institutes  have  already  been  I  eld,  which  have 
continued  in  session  during  two  weeks.  Prof  Haddock,  in  his  Report 
as  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  for  1847.  has  the  following 
remarks. 

"  The  only  method  of  meeting  it  [the  evil  of  a  want  of  professional 
qualifications  in  the  teachers  of  the  State]  even  partially  appears  to  me 
to  have  been  devised  in  the  Teacher's  Institute.  This  is  a  short  school 
for  the  special  training  of  teachers,  kept  usually  from  ihreetofour  weeks 
in  spring  and  autumn,  preparatory  to  the  summer  and  winter  schools. 
An  accomplished  master  of  the  art  of  teaching  is  employed  ;  persons 
proposing  to  teach  during  the  following  season  are  invited  to  meet  at 
some  convenient  place  within  the  county  ;  a  model  school  is  collected 
from  the  vicinity ;  and  the  theory  of  school-keeping  is  discussed  in  its 
various  branches,  and  exemplified  by  the  future  teachers  in  rotation.  In 
this  way  the  best  lights  of  experience  are  thrown  upon  the  subject,  and 
any  peculiar  felicity  of  manner,  that  may  happen  to  be  possessed  by  one, 
is  communicated  to  the  rest.  During  the  continuance  of  the  Institute, 
occasional  lectures  are  delivered  by  disting-uished  educationists;  and  at 
the  close  a  public  examination  is  had,  with  a  view  to  exhibit  the  results 
to  the  community  around.  The  success  of  the  experiment  thus  far  more 
than  answers  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  its  friends  ;  and  lam  induced 
to  think,  from  all  accounts,  that  no  single  means  adopted  by  us  for  the 
supply  of  competent  teachers,  promises  so  much.  Institutes  have  been 
in  active  and  efficient  operation  the  last  year  in  Cheshire  and  Hillsbo- 
rough counties  ;  and  preliminary  measures  have  been  adopted  for  intro- 
ducing them  into  Rockingham  and  Strafford.  I  shall  be  greatly  disap- 
pointed, if  the  Act  of  the  last  Legislature,  authorizing  the  towns  to  raise 
a  small  sum,  annually,  for  the  support  of  one  Institute  in  each  county, 
does  not  prove  one  of  the  most  useful  and  satisfactory  measures,  at  any 
time  adopted  for  the  improvement  of  the  Common  Schools.  1  trust  that 
the  experience  of  the  southern  counties  will  encourage  all  the  counties 
of  the  Stiite  to  take  early  measures  for  securing  to  themselves  the  same 
advantages.  The  expense  is  trifling;  and  the  benefits  incalculable  A 
single  thought  suggested  to  a  reflecting  teacher,  may  change  his  whole 
style  of  discipline.  There  are,  often,  abundant  information  and  excel- 
lent dispositions  in  persons,  who,  for  want  of  an  hour's  instruction, 
hardly  know  how  to  open  and  organize  a  school.  Particular  individuals, 
by  accident,  or  some  happy  thought,  have  acquired  a  tact  in  teaching  or 
governing,  which  instead  of  being  confined  to  themselves,  may  by  means 
of  these  institutions  for  mutual  improvement,  be  communicated  to  a  nu- 
merous circle.  Upon  subjects  on  which  we  have  any  thing  to  learn,  the 
true  way  is  to  agitate,  discuss,  compare  ideas,  consult;  it  is  impossible 
but  that  bright  minds  earnestly  bent  on  improvement,  will  be  instructed 
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and  stimulated  by  mutual  intercourse.  A  public  sentiment  begins  to  be 
formed  on  the  subject ;  the  standard  of  merit  is  raised  :  a  spirit  of  profes- 
sional ambition  is  excited;  and  it  cannot  belong  before  the  best  results 
will  be  realized  in  an  increasing  popular  intelligence  and  an  elevated 
general  morality. 


MAINE. 

The  Board  of  Education  in  tbeir  first  Annual   Report  for  1847,   thus 

introduces  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature. 

"  The  subject  of  Teachers'  Institutes  has  received  the  particular  and 
thorough  examination  of  the  Board,  and  we  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion 
that  their  immediate  establishment  is  indispensable  to  the  beginning  of 
the  reform  which  the  law  under  which  we  act  contemplates.  The  details 
of  the  plan  for  these  Institutes,  their  object  and  necessity,  are  fully  set 
forth  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary.  We  shall  not  further  dwell  upon 
the  subject,  than  most  earnestly  to  recommend  them  to  the  patronage  of 
the  legislature.  The  appropriation  asked,  is  two  hundred  dollars  for  each 
county,  and  the  legislature  may  be  assured  that  the  amount  appropriated 
will  be  expended  with  the  strictest  economy.  The  money  necessary  for 
their  support  may  very  properly  be  taken  from  the  income  of  the  perma- 
nent school  fund." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board,  Hon.  W.  G.  Crosby,  in  his  Report,  urges 
the  subject  at  some  length. 

"  It  is  made  a  part  of  the  duty  of  this  Board,  directly,  or  through  the 
agency  of  the  Secretary,  to  inquire  and  report  upon  the  advantages  of 
JNormal  Schools,  or  schools  for  the  education  of  teachers.  A  system, 
which  provides  the  means  for  qualifying  the  individuals  composing  any 
one  of  the  various  classes  or  occupations  in  society  for  the  intelligent  and 
faithful  performance  of  their  duties,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  advantage- 
ous to  the  individual,  and  the  community  at  large.  Of  this  character  is 
the  Normal  School.  Entertaining,  as  I  do,  the  highest  regard  for  this 
institution,  and  believing  it  to  be  the  most  efficient  method  ever  adopted 
for  training  and  qualifying  a  class  of  teachers  to  become  the  educators  of 
the  hearts  and  intellects  of  the  young,  yet  I  cannot  refrain  from  express- 
ing my  conviction,  that  the  time  for  the  establishment  of  such  an  institu- 
tion in  this  State,  at  the  public  expense,  has  not  yet  arrived  ;  and,  should 
a  wise  course  of  legislation  be  adopted  and  pursued,  and  the  inducement 
of  an  adequate  compensation  be  afforded  to  those  already  qualified,  or 
who  may  hereafter  qualify  themselves,  for  the  business  of  teaching,  the 
necessity  for  such  an  institution  may  never  exist.  The  demand  now  is 
for  an  immediate  supply  of  competent  teachers  in  our  public  schools,  and 
it  is  too  urgent  to  admit  of  delay.  The  questions  which  press  themselves 
upon  our  consideration  are,  how  shall  that  demand  be  answered  }  and 
from  what  source  shall  that  supply  come  }  There  are  now  in  our  State 
from  four  to  five  thousand,  who  are  employed,  during  some  portion  of 
each  year,  as  teachers.  In  that  number  are  to  be  found  many  eminently 
qualified  for  the  calling,  by  education  and  experience  ;  and  a  much  larger 
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number,  of  the  right  material,  and  possessed  of  the  right  spirit,  whose 
deficiencies  are  the  consequence,  not  of  a  lack  of  native  talent,  or  a  good 
education  as  men  and  women,  but  of  inexperience,  and  ignorance  of  what 
may  with  propriety  be  styled  the  art  of  teaching.  It  is  from  this  source 
that  the  supply  of  teachers  must  come,  to  meet  and  answer  the  immediate 
demand  ;  and  the  instrumentality,  by  which  they  are  to  be  fitted  and 
qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  calling,  acceptably  to  their  em- 
ployers and  profitably  to  the  children  and  youth  entrusted  to  their  care,  is 
the  Ttachcn''  Institute. 

The  earliest  account  of  these  institutes  which  I  have  been  able  to  ob- 
tain, goes  back  as  far  as  1839,  when  a  '  teachers'  class'  was  convened, 
at  Hartford,  by  the  procurement  of  Henry  Barnard,  Esq.,  a  distinguished 
friend  of  the  cause  of  popular  education,  and  now  Commissioner  of  Public 
Schools  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  The  object  of  that  convention 
was,  to  adopt  his  language,  '  to  show  the  practicability  of  making  some 
provision  for  the  better  qualification  of  common  school  teachers,  by  giving 
them  an  opportunity  to  revise  and  extend  their  knowledge  of  the  studies 
usually  pursued  in  district  schools,  and  of  the  best  methods  of  school 
arrangement,  instruction,  and  government,  under  the  recitations  and  lec- 
tures of  experienced  and  well-known  teachers  and  educators.'  Teachers' 
Institutes,  as  now  organized  and  conducted,  are  regarded  as  having  their 
origin  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  year  1843.  Since  that  time, 
they  have  been  introduced  into  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Michigan  ;  and 
such  has  been  the  success  attending  them,  that,  in  each  of  the  states 
enumerated,  their  number  has  been  annually  increasing.  They  are 
usually  convened  in  spring  or  autumn,  before,  and  as  preparatory  to,  the 
summer  and  winter  schools,  at  such  point  in  each  county  as  will  afford 
the  greatest  facilities  for  the  attendance  of  teachers,  and  continue  for  such 
length  of  time  as  circumstances,  and  the  wishes  of  those  present,  may 
require.  The  institutes  heretofore  held,  have  varied  in  length  from  one 
to  six  weeks.  In  Massachusetts,  where  provision  is  made  by  law  for 
their  support,  they  are  not  organized  for  a  less  term  than  ten  days,  but 
the  limit  to  which  they  may  extend  is  not  fixed, — this  depending  upon 
the  interest  manifested,  the  wishes  and  convenience  of  those  in  attendance. 
Sessions  of  the  institute  are  called  by  the  Board  of  Education,  or  by  their 
Secretary,  or  by  such  person  as  they  may  designate,  and,  during  their 
continuance,  are  under  the  direction  of  the  person  appointed,  who  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  institute  in  which  a  teacher  stands  to  his 
school.  Skillful  and  experienced  teachers  are  employed,  and,  under 
their  supervision,  the  members  of  the  institute  are  formed  into  classes, 
and  go  through  the  drill  and  routine  of  the  school-room.  Instruction  is 
given  in  the  general  principles  of  school  government,  of  discipline,  classi- 
fication, and  the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching  in  the  various 
branches  usually  taught  in  public  schools.  In  fact,  the  institute  is,  for 
the  time  being,  a  model  school,  where  the  young  teachers  are  presented 
with  the  living  illustration  of  a  school  as  it  should  be, — of  what  each  one 
should  endeavor  to  make  his  own, — and  affords  to  them  a  practical  ex- 
emplification of  the  principles  of  government  and  teaching.  It  is  theory 
reduced  to  practice.  The  exercises  during  the  day  are  interspersed  with 
discussions,  and  the  evenings  devoted  to  lectures  upon  subjects  connected 
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with  education.     The   expenses   attending  an   institute  consist  chiefly  of 
the  compensation  paid  to  the  teachers  who  attend  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing instruction,  for  room  rent,  fuel,  and  lights:  the  lectures  are  usually 
gratuitous.     In  Massachusetts,  these  expenses  are  defrayed  by  the  state, 
the  governor  being  authorized  to  draw  for  the  same  immediately  upon  the 
treasurer,  but  not  to  an   amount  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars  for  the 
expenses  of  any  one  institute.     In  New  Hampshire,  by  virtue  of  an  act 
passed  at  the  last  session  of  its  legislature,  authority  is  given  to  the  sev- 
eral towns  throughout  the  state,  to  raise,  at  a  legal  meeting  for  that  pur- 
pose, in  addition  to  the  amount  required  to  be  raised   for  the  support  of 
common  schools,  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  per  cent,  of  such  amount,  to  be 
applied  to  the  support  of  a  teachers'   institute  within  the  limits  of  the 
county  in  which  the  towns  raising  the  money  are  situated.     Of  the  prac- 
tical  operation  of  that  provision  I  am  not  yet  apprised  ;  but  the  uncer- 
tainty attending  this  mode  of  raising  the  necessary  funds,  the  strong  prob- 
ability   that,  under  its  operation,  the   expenses  would  be  very  unequally 
borne  by  different  towns,  render  the  plan,  to  my  mind,  somewhat  objec- 
tionable.    The  existence  or  duration  of  so  powerful  an  agency  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  educational  character  of  teachers  of  our  public  schools, 
as  the  teachers'  institute,  should  not  be  left  to  chance  or  caprice.     The 
success  which   has  hitherto  attended  these   associations   has   more   than 
realized  the  most  ardent  expectations  of  their  friends  and  founders.      Tes- 
timonials to  this  point  are  abundant.     The  committee  on  teachers'  insti- 
tutes, in  the  New  York  state  school  convention,  held  in  1845,  commended 
the   establishment  of  them  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  spoke  of  them  as 
'  having,  during  the  preceding  year,  enlightened  the   head  and  increased 
the  zeal  of  more  than  two  thousand  teachers  in  the  state.'     Of  the  results 
attending  an   institute  held  in   Cheshire  county,  New  Hampshire,  it  is 
said,  '  that  those  teachers  who  attended  the  institute  have  almost  univer- 
sally been  successful  in  their  schools,  and  those  who  had   taught  before 
have  had  greater  success  since  than  previously.     They  are  evidently  more 
systematic   and  thorough    in  their  instructions  ;  they  manifest  a  deeper 
interest  in  their    work.     The  interest   already  awakened  in  its  behalf  is 
such,  that  no  fears  are  entertained  that  it  will  not  be  sustained, — at  least 
until  something  better  shall  be  substituted.'     During  the  past  year,  six 
institutes  were  held  in  Massachusetts,   under  the  patronage  and  endow- 
ment of  the  state;  of  all  of  which,  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion   of  that  commonwealth   says,   in   his  last  annual  report,  '  that  the 
collective  expressions  of  opinion  made  by  the   members  at  the   close  of 
their  several  meetings,  and  the  private  declarations  of  those  whom  I  have 
since   seen  or  heard  from,  give  evidence  of  highly  satisfactory  results.' 
Of  the  same  encouraging  character  is    all  the  information  which    I   have 
been  able  to  obtain,  in  relation  to  the  practical  effect  of  teachers'  insti- 
tutes. 

In  view,  then,  of  the  want,  so  widely  felt,  of  teachers  for  our  public 
schools  more  thoroughly  indoctrinated  in  the  art  of  teaching, — of  the  ne- 
cessity of  prompt,  immediate  action, — and  of  the  beneficial  results  which, 
I  doubt  not,  would  folk)w  from  the  establishment  of  teachers'  institutes  in 
the  several  counties  throughout  the  state,  I  would  suggest  to  this  board 
the  expediency  and  propriety  of  memorializing  the  legislature  in  their 
behalf.     If  there  is,  in  reality,  a  disposition  to  carry  on  the  great  enter- 
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prise  which  has  just  been  commenced,  to  a  successful  issue, — if  the  state 
would  do  honor  to  itself,  and  justice  to  the  children  of  the  people, — that 
memorial  cannot  fail  to  meet  with  a  favorable  reception." 

These  views  and  facts  had  their  due  weisiht  with  the  Les:islature,  and 
the  sum  of  twenty-six  hundred  dollars  was  appropriated  for  the  encour- 
agement of  Teachers'  Institutes.  Under  this  appropriation  an  institute 
has  been  held  in  every  county  of  the  state,  "several  of  which  have  been 
very  large,  and  all  of  them  very  spirited  and  useful." 


MICHIGAN. 

The  first  Teachers'  Institute  in  Michigan  was  held  at  Jackson,  in  the 

autumn  of  1840,  under  the  auspices  of  the   Jackson  County  Teachers' 

Association,  and  the  active  exertions  of  M.  M.  Baldwin,   Esq.     It   had 

the  benefit  of  Mr.  Salem  Town's  instruction,  and  included  seventy-nine 

teachers.     A  second  session  was  held  at  Spring  Arbor  in   April,    1847, 

which  numbered  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  members.     At  the  close 

of  the  session  in   April   the   following  resolution,  among  others,   was 

adopted. 

Rfsolved,  That  we  believe  Teachers'  Institutes  to  be  an  efficient  means  of  pro- 
moting the  improvement  of  Teachers,  and  creating  an  additional  interest  in  their  em- 
ployment; and  believe  that  their  introduction  into  every  part  of  the  State  would  have 
a  direct  tendency  to  elevate  Common  Schools. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  (Hon.  Ira  Mayhew)  thus 
speaks  on  the  subject : 

"  The  nature  of  Teachers'  Institutes  and  the  advantages  that  would 
result  from  their  general  introduction  and  judicious  management — ad- 
vantages not  only  to  teachers,  but  to  citizens  generally — are  better  un- 
derstood, and  there  is  beginning  to  be  a  hungering  and  thirsting  for  their 
establishment  throughout  the  State.  This  anxiety  is  not  limited  to 
teachers.  If  it  were,  my  hopes  and  my  expectations  would  be  greatly 
abridged.  Persons  who  have  children  to  educate  in  common  schools, 
and  many  of  the  most  influential  citizens  of  the  several  counties,  are  fre- 
quently among  those  that  feel  a  deep  and  lively  interest  in  this  matter. 

It  should  be  generally  understood  that  the  main  design  of  Teachers' 
Institutes  is  to  impart  professional  instruction  ;  to  consider  and  discuss 
the  best  means  of  interesting  and  governing  children  in  our  primary 
schools,  and  the  most  approved  and  successful  methods  of  imparting  in- 
struction in  the  several  branches  of  study  ordinarily  pursued  therein. 


VERMONT. 

The  State  Superintendent,  (now  Governor  Eaton,)  thus  introduces  the 

agency  of  Teachers'  Institutes  among  the  means  of  school  improvement, 

in  his  Annual  Report  to  the  Legislature  in  October,  1846. 
F 
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"  Normal  Schools  are  designed  to  be  the  models  or  patterns  of  a  well 
conducted  and  thoroughly  instructed  school,  in  which  teachers  are  them- 
selves the  pupils,  and  in  which  they  are  not  only  trained  to  the  best 
modes  of  instruction  and  management  of  schools,  but  also  receive  thor- 
ough fundamental  instruction  and  acquire  that  knowledge,  which  they 
are  at  the  same  time  learnins;  the  most  efficient  and  successful  method 
of  imparting.  The  purposes  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  Drills,  &c.,  is  to 
instruct  the  teacher  in  regard  to  the  proper  manner  of  ordering  the  gen- 
eral arrangements  of  the  school,  of  managing  and  disciplining  it,  of  con- 
ducting its  studies,  of  communicating  instruction  in  regard  to  other  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  art  of  teaching,  as  distinct  from  that  fundamental 
knowledge,  which  all  would  suppose  to  be  necessary  by  way  of  prepara- 
tion for  such  a  course  of  instruction — and  which  must  be  previously  ac- 
quired by  the  teacher  either  in  the  best  of  our  common  schools  or  in  our 
higher  institutions.  No  acquaintance  with  the  best  and  most  approved 
modes  of  teaching  can  supply  a  deficiency  here.  And  this  caution  may 
be  the  more  necessary,  from  the  fact  that  Institutes  have  been  already 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  commendation.  While  Normal  Schools  are  de- 
signed to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  teaching,  and  training  for  the  em- 
ployment of  teaching.  Institutes  propose  only  to  attain  the  latter  purpose, 
trusting  to  the  schools  already  in  operation  and  within  our  reach,  to  ac- 
complish the  former  purpose,  so  far  as  they  can  do  it.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  Normal  Schools  are  serving  as  a  most  efficient  means  of  form- 
ing thoroughly  qualified  teachers,  especially  in  the  States  of  New  York 
and  Massachusetts.  And  were  it  not  that  these  institutions,  being  at- 
tended with  greater  expense,  must  be  regarded  as  at  present  beyond  our 
reach,  the  Superintendent  would  warmly  urge  their  immediate  establish- 
ment in  this  State.  But  for  the  time  being,  it  is  believed  that  reliance 
must  and  may  be  placed  upon  the  conjoined  agency  of  Institutes  and  our 
ordinary  means  of  instruction.  Through  these,  it  is  believed,  we  may 
secure  a  very  great  elevation  of  the  ordinary  standard  of  qualification." 

During  the  past  autumn  several  well  attended  Institutes  have  been 
held  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  We  have  before  us  a  Catalogue  of 
"  the  Chittenden  County  Teachers'  Institute,"  held  at  Essex  in  October. 
There  were  sixty-two  teachers  present.  Resolutions  were  passed  declar- 
ing "  Teachers'  Institutes  to  be  one  of  the  best  means  by  which  public 
interest  can  be  awakened  to  the  importance  of  Common  School  educa- 
tion," and  recommending  their  establishment  in  every  county. 
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TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES  IN  RHODE  ISLAND. 

Rhode-Island  was  the  first  state  to  recognize  this  new  agency  in  her 
school  system,  by  making  it  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  public  schools 
in  the  school  law  of  1845,  to  establish  Teachers'  Institutes  ,,  where  teachers 
and  such  as  propose  to  teach  may  become  acquainted  wiih  the  most  ap- 
proved and  successful  method,  of  arranging  the  studies  and  conducting  the 
discipline  and  instruction  of  public  schools."  An  account  of;the  Institute 
held  in  1845,  was  published  in  this  Journal  (Extra)  Vol.  1  p.  8. 

The  preliminary  arrangements  for  holding  Teachers'  Institutes  agreea- 
bly to  the  plan  pursued  in  1845,  in  different  parts  of  the  State  in  the 
months  of  October  and  November  were  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Public  Schools,  but  his  health  being  such  as  to  require  a  temporary  sus- 
pension of  his  official  labors,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  hold  but  one  In- 
stitute at  Providence.  This  was  undertaken  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
with  the  expectation  that  the  Commissioner  would  be  able  to  be  present 
during  the  session,  but  his  indisposition  and  other  engagements  out  of  the 
State,  prevented  his  return  to  Providence  in  season. 

Teachers'  Institute  at  Providence  in  1846. 

Agreeably  to  an  invitation  from  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  teachers 
from  various  partsof  the  State  met  in  the  vestry  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  on  Monday 
evening,  Nov.  9th.  Mr.  Kingsbury,  President  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion, called  the  meeting  to  order,  and,  after  prayer  by  the  Rev.  iVIr.  Granger,  briefly  stat- 
ed the  objects  of  the  meeting,  and  explained  the  difference  between  a  Teachers'  Institute 
and  the  Institute  of  Instruction.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Giddings,  the  Secretary,  Messrs. 
S.  Patterson  and  A.  A.  Meader  were  appointed  Secretaries  pro  tern.,  and  Messrs.  Wil- 
son, Horton,  Jenks  Mnwry,  Rich,  and  Sieere,  were  appointed  a  committee  of  arrange- 
ments. Mr.  Kingsbury  then  gave  a  lecture  upon  causes  of  failure  in  teaching  ;  and  af- 
ter remarks  by  Mr.  Bishop,  the  Institute  adjourned. 

Tuesday  morning,  Dr.  Alcott  of  Mass.  delivered  a  lecture  on  Physiology  and  the 
means  of  preserving  health.  Mr.  A.  D.  Wright  of  New  York  gave  a  practical  exercise 
in  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  language.  In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  A.  N.  Johnson  of  Bos- 
ton illustrated  the  best  mode  of  teaching  the  elements  of  vocal  musie.  In  the  evening, 
Mr.  Bulkley  of  Albany  illustrated  his  mode  of  analyzing  words  and  teaching  their  defi- 
nitions, by  the  use  of  McEUigotL's  Manual  ;  after  which,  the  subject  of  neatness  in  and 
about  the  school-house  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Wilson,  Farnum,  Bishop,  and  Weeks. 
It  was  shown  by  facts  and  a  conclusive  course  ofreasoning,  that  cleanliness  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  health  and  morals  of  children. 

Wednesday  morning,  Mr.  Vaill  of  New  York  explained  the  use  of  his  globe,  and  Dr. 
Alcott  continued  his  remarks  upon  the  best  mode  of  ventilating  and  warming  school- 
rooms. In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Wright  gave  an  exercise  in  reading,  and  Mr.  Goodenow 
explained  the  merits  of  his  grammer.  In  the  evening,  Mr.  Northend  of  Salem  gave  a 
lecture  on  the  essential  qualifications  of  teachers;  after  which  the  subject  of  school  gov- 
ernment was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Jenks  Mowry,  Thompson,  Baker,  Bishop,  Whitney, 
W.  A.  Alcott,  and  A.  B.  Alcott. 

Thursday  morning,  Mr  S.  S.  Green  of  Boston  explained  his  mode  of  teaching  gram- 
mar by  the  construction  and  analysis  of  sentences.  Mr.  White  of  Providence  gave  a 
lesson  in  the  rudiments  of  vocal  music,  and  Mr.  Thompson  ot  New  Haven  explained  his 
method  of  illustrating  the  first  principles  of  arithmetic.  In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Green  gave 
a  practical  exerci.se  in  grammar,  Mr.  Thompson  in  arithmetic,  and  Mr.  Wright  in  the 
utterance  of  the  elementary  sounds.  In  the  evening,  Mr.  Baker  gave  an  exercise  in  read- 
ing and  oral  a,rithmetic.     Messrs  Patterson,  Harriman,  Williard,  Horton,  and  Weeks 
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were  appointed  a  commiuee  on  resolutions.  The  subject  of  school  government  was  re- 
sumed and  discussed  by  Messrs.  Jeriks  iVlowry,  Keep,  Hall,  Fiunum,  Tillinghast,  and 
Baker.  I'he  difficulty  and  importance  of  good  government  in  stnoul  was  conceded  by 
all  tlie  speakers.  The  teacher  must  by  some  means  induce  good  older.  What  means 
shall  iie  employ  1  was  the  question  ;  and  the  general  reply  was,  that  he  must  adapt  his 
means  in  some  degree  to  the  condition  of  the  school  and  the  character  of  the  children.  A 
form  of  government  that  is  successful  in  one  country  will  not  necessarily  succeed 
in  another,  and  mearis  that  are  effectual  in  one  school  will  not  necessarily  be  effectual 
in  another.  Mild  measures  are  the  best  in  the  school  as  in  the  family,  when  they 
will  accompli.sh  the  object.  Kindness,  decision,  firmness  and  energy  of  purpose 
are  indispensably  requisue  to  protluce  good  government  every  where.  Physical  force 
lies  back  to  enforce  all  human  laws,  and  should  in  school,  as  everywhere,  be  used  with 
discretion.  That  sickly  sentimentality  and  mistaken  kindness,  which  would  shrink 
from  exercising  a  wholesome  restrainiupon  children,  should  be  discountenanced  as  sub- 
versive of  all  order  and  progress.  The  pupils  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  induced  to 
CO  operate  with  the  teacher  m  maintaining  good  government.  Remarks  weie  made  upon 
the  best  modes  of  teaching,  by  Messrs.  Baker,  Wilson,  Jenks  Mowry,  Weeks,  Cook, 
Bishop,  Angell,  Thompson,  and  William  A.  Alcott. 

Friday  morning,  Mr.  Bulkley  gave  a  practical  exercise  in  etymology  by  prefixes  and 
suffixes,  Mr.  Thompson  in  written  arithmetic,  and  Mr.  White  in  vocal  music.  Mr. 
Buckley  explained  his  method  of  teaching  Wilson's  History  of  the  United  States,  and 
also  the  use  of  ihe  historical  chart.  Some  measures  to  be  used  by  the  teachers  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  their  pupils  were  suggested  and  discussed  by  Messrs.  Keep,  Perry,  Far- 
num,  (darkness,  Bulkley,  and  Winsor.  In  the  afternoon,  the  subject  ofthe  morning  dis- 
cussion was  resumed,  and  discussed  by  Messrs.  Farnum,  Weeks,  Harkness,  and  Sisson. 
Mr.  Tillinghast,  Principal  ofthe  Bridgewat(>r  INormal  School,  read  a  lecture  on  teaching 
the  elementary  principles  of  arithmetic.  Mr.  Greene,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Tillinghast,  gave  a 
practical  exercise  in  the  vowel  sounds.  Mr.  Bishop  urged  teachers  to  be  faithful  and 
conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  their  respective  duties.  In  the  evening,  Mr.  Greene,  as- 
sistant in  the  Bridgewater  Normal  School,  gave  a  practical  excercise  in  enunciation. — 
Mr.  Tillinghast  further  explained  his  mode  of  teaching  the  elementary  principles  of 
arithmetic.  Mr.  Baker  illustrated  the  usifulness  of  diagrams,  geometrical  solids,  and 
other  visible  illustrations  in  teaching  different  studies.  A  discussion  followed  on  the 
means  of  elevating  our  common  schools,  in  which  Messrs.  Caswell,  Osgood,  Whitney, 
Baker,  Sisson,  Winsor,  Keep,  and  Weeks,  participated. 

Saturday  morning,  Mr.  Thompson  conducted  an  exercise  in  arithmetic,  and  Mr.  C.  A. 
Greene  in  enunciation.  Remaiks  were  made  on  school  improvements  by  Messrs.  Far- 
num, Aldrich,  Baker,  Angell,  and  Perry.  Deacon  Dexter,  one  of  the  oldest  teachers  in 
the  State,  wished  the  injunctions  of  the  Bible  to  be  remembered,  and  children  to  be  in- 
structed to  respect  their  superiors  in  virtue  and  station,  and  "  be  subject  unto  the  higher 
powers."  That  clause  of  the  State  law,  which  piovides  for  the  establishment  of  one 
permanent  Normal  School,  was  suggested  as  pointing  to  an  important  means  of  eleva- 
ting our  common  schools. 

The  report  ofthe  committee  on  resolutions  was  read  and  adopted  as  follows  ; 

Having,  as  we  trust,  a  just  appreciation  ofthe  privileges,  which  we  as  teachers  of  youth 
have  enjoyed,  and  ofthe  advantages  which  we  have  derived  from  the  numerous,  ap- 
propriate and  happily  diversified  exercises  ofthe  Institute,  now  about  to  close,  therefore, 

1.  RcsoUed,  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  this  body  are  due  to  the  Rhudc  Island  Ivstitute 
of  Instruction  for  taking  measures  to  hold  this  Teachers'  Institute,  and  defray  the  conse- 
quent expenses.  Nor  would  we  forget  in  this  connection,  to  tender  our  sincere  acknowl- 
edgments to  those  individuals  who  have  so  generously  furnished  the  means  to  carry  out 
this  Institute. 

2.  Resolved,  That  special  acknowledgements  are  due  to  Messrs.  Kingsbuty  and  Bish- 
op, for  the  able  and  profitable  manner  in  which  they  have  presided  over  our  meetings  and 
directed  the  various  exercises  of  the  Institute. 

3.  Resolved,  That  we  feel  under  great  obligations,  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  ap- 
peared before  us  as  instructors  and  lecturers,  lor  their  valuable  instructions  and  clear  and 
interesting  illustrations. 

4.  Resolved,  That  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Trustees  of  the  First  Baptist  Society  for 
the  use  of  their  vestry,  and  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Granger,  for  suspending  his  usual  Wednes- 
day evening  service  for  the  accommodation  ofthe  Institute. 

5.  Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  the  citizens  of  Providence  for  the  interest 
they  have  manifested  in  the  various  ways  for  the  object  of  our  meetings,  and  particularly 
to  those  individuals  who  have  opened  to  us  their  doors  and  extended  their  hospitalities. 

It  was  further  fotedthat:— 
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Whereas,  the  improvement  of  Public  Schools  in  this  State  is  a  subject  of  vital  import- 
ance to  ihe  preseni  and  coming;  generations,  therefore  : 

1.  Resolved^  That  while  we  acknowK^dge  the  deep  sense  of  obligation  resting  upon 
us,  as  teachers  and  educators,  and  are  at  times  ready  to  exclaim  "  vviio  is  sufficient  tor 
these  tilings  ;"  we  are  yet  encouraged  by  the  improved  state  of  public  sentiment,  to  re- 
new our  etibits  and  redouble  our  exertions  to  a  more  full  discharge  of  our  duties. 

2.  Resolved,  That  since  we  necessarily  leach  by  e.rrtwp/e  as  wcil  as  by  precept,  we 
ought  to  take  special  care  that  our  example  be  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  our  pupils,  and 
ourdeportment  and  characters  such,  as  to  improve  and  elevate  those  who  come  within  the 
sphere  of  our  influence. 

3.  Resolved,  That  in  our  opinion,  it  is  incumbent  upon  every  teacher  to  devote  his 
time  and  strength  to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  avoiding  such  amusements  and  pursuits 
as  tend  to  distract  his  mind  and  impair  his  energies. 

4.  Resolved,  That  a  periodical  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education  is  needed  in  our  State, 
and  if  such  a  periodical  be  hereafter  established,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  use  our  uniiedand 
persevering  efforts  to  extend  its  circulation  and  promote  its  usefulness. 

5.  /Jeso/yerf,  That  for  our  own  improvement  and  the  consequent  improvement  of  the 
schools  under  our  charge,  we  recommend  the  formation  of  teachers'  associations  in  the 
different  towns  and  counties  throughout  the  State. 

Mr  Kingsbury  in  a  brief  manner  cautioned  teachers  against  hasty  changes  in  their 
modes  of  instruction  and  discipline.  They  should  receive  hints  and  suggestions  from  ev- 
ery source,  and  decide  for  themselves  upon  the  practicability  of  every  proposed  plan  of  ac- 
tion. They  must  exercise  c(^m?Hrt'ft  5e?i5e,  and  be  sure  to  work  in  those  ways  in  which 
they  can  accomplish  the  greatest  amount  of  good.  David  preferred  the  simple  sling,  whose 
use  he  understood,  to  the  heavy  armor  of  Saul,  wliich  he  had  never  learned  to  wield. 

Mr.  K.  apologized  for  the  deficiencies  or  irregularities  in  respect  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  exercises  or  the  acommodaiion  of  teachers.  The  unavoidable  absence  of  Messrs. 
Barnard  and  Russell,  who  were  expected,  the  one  to  superintend  the  exercises  of  the  In- 
stitute, and  the  other  to  instruct  in  elocuiion,  was  regretted  by  all.  Both  were  detained 
by  severe  indisposition.  Between  two  and  three  hundred  teachers  were  present  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  exercises. 

Mr.  Bishop  gave  a  few  words  of  explanation  ;  and  Prof.  Thompson  thanked  the  In- 
stitute for  the  couitesy  extended  towards  him.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Osgood  assured  the  teach- 
ers that  these  meetings  had  been  a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  citizens  of  Provi- 
dence. 

It  was  Voted,  That  the  editors  and  conductors  of  newspapers  in  the  State,  be  requested 
to  publish  the  proceedings  of  this  Institute  in  their  respective  papers. 

Also  Voted,  That  Mr.  Perry,  of  Providence,  be  a  committee  to  carry  the  above  into 
effect. 

After  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Osgood,  and  singing  Old  Hundred,  the  Institue  adjourn- 
ed sine  die. 

Sylvster  Patterson,    >      Secretaries 
A.  A.  Meader,  j        pro.  tem. 

The  Institute  at  Providence,  as  was  anticipated,  created  a  good  degree  of 
interest  not  only  among  the  teachers  present,  but  in  the  community.  The 
public  schools  of  the  city  were  in  session  during  the  week,  and  many 
teachers  from  the  country  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  wit- 
ness the  organization,  classification,  and  methods  of  government  and  in- 
struction pursued  therein. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  school  committee  of  Providence, 
to  hold  an  Institute  for  the  teachers  of  the  city  schools  during  the  vacation 
in  February  1S48. 
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TEACHERS'  MEETINGS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS. 

In  continuation  of  the  work  begun  by  Teachers'  Institutes;  we  have  found  that 
meetings  of  the  teachers  of  one  or  more  towns,  for  purposes  of  mutual  improvement 
in  their  profession,  and  for  the  advancement  of  education  generally,  have  proved 
highly  interesting  and  useful.  In  some  instances  these  meetings  have  been  held 
under  a  town  or  county  organization  of  the  teachers,  and  in  others  simply  under  an 
appointment  of  the  Commissioner,  or  by  arrangement  of  a  few  public  spirited  indi- 
viduals. 

In  addition  to  the  Institutes  before  described,  a  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  Washing- 
ton county  was  held  at  Westerly,  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Wells  and  Mr.  Russell; 
at  Woonsocket,  of  the  teachers  of  Cumberland,  Smithfield,  and  North  Providence, 
under  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Fowle;  and  at  Pascoag  for  the  teachers  of  Burrillville 
and  Glocester,  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Fowle.  The  sessions  of  the  first  and  last 
continued  through  two  days  and  three  evenings,  and  the  second  through  one  day. 
Each  meeting  was  attended  by  about  thirty  teachers. 

Arrangements  have  already  been  made  for  holding  at  least  sixty  meetings  of  teach- 
ers, in  different  parts  of  the  State,  at  all  of  which  the  Commissioner  will  be  present, 
or  at  least  secure  the  attendance  of  some  of  the  older  and  more  experienced  teachers 
of  the  State. 

TOPICS  FOR  CONSIDERATION  AT  TEACHERS'  MEETINGS. 

The  daily  preparation  which  the  teacher  should  bring  to  the  school-room. 

The  circumstances  which  make  a  teacher  happy  in  school. 

The  requsites  of  success  in  teaching. 

Causes  of  failure  in  teaching. 

The  course  to  be  pursued  in  organizing  a  school. 

The  order  of  exercises  or  programme  (  f  recitations. 

The  policy  of  promulgating  a  code  of  rules  for  the  government  of  a  school. 

The  keeping  of  registers  of  attendance  and  progress. 

The  duties  of  the  teacher  to  the  parents  of  the  children  and  to  school-officers. 

The  opening  and  closing  exercises  of  a  school. 

Moral  and  religious  instruction  and  influence  generally. 

The  best  use  of  the  Bible  or  Testament  in  school. 

Modes  of  promoting  a  love  of  truth,  honesty,  benevolence,  and  other  virtues,  among 
children. 

Modes  of  promoting  obedience  to  parents,  respectful  demeanor  to  elders,  and  general 
submission  to  authority. 

Modes  of  securing  cleanliness  of  person  and  neatness  of  dress,  respect  for  the  school- 
room, courtesy  of  tone  and  language  to  companions,  and  gentleness  of  manners. 

Modes  of  preserving  the  school-house  ,and  appurtenances  from  injury  and  defacement. 

Length  and  frequency  of  recess. 

The  games,  and  modes  of  exercise  and  recreation  to  be  encouraged  during  the  recess, 
and  at  intermission. 

Modes  of  preventing  tardiness,  and  securing  the  regular  attendance  of  children  at 
school. 

The  government  of  a  school  generally. 

The  use  and  abuse  of  corporeal  punishment. 

The  establishment  of  the  teachers'  authority  in  the  school. 

Manner  of  treating  stubborn  and  refractory  childien,  and  the  policy  of  dismissing  the 
same  from  school. 

Prizes  and  rewards. 

The  use  and  abuse  of  emulation. 

Modes  of  interesiing  and  bringing  forward  dull,  or  backward  scholars. 

Modes  of  preventing  whispering,  and  communication  between  scholars  in  school. 

Manner  of  c  inducting  recitations  generally. 

How  to  prevent  or  detect  imperfect  lessons. 

Methods  of  teaching  generally — such  as  the  monitorial,  the  interrogative,  the  simul- 
taneous, the  elliptical,  the  synthetical,  the  analytical,  &c.  with  illustrations. 
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Methods  of  teaching  the  several  studies  usually  introduced  into  public  schools— such 
as — 

The  use,  and  nature,  and  formation  of  numbers. 

Mental  Arithmetic. 

Written  Arithmetic. 

Spelling. 

Reading. 

Grammar— including  conversation,  composition,  analysis  of  sentences,  parsing,  &c. 

Geography — including  map-drawing,  use  of  outline  maps,  atlas,  globes,  &c. 

Drawing— with  special  reference  to  the  employment'of  young  cliildren,  and  as  pre- 
liminary to  penmanship. 

Penmanship. 

Vocal  music. 

Physiology— so  far  at  least  as  the  health  of  children  and  teacher  in  the  school-room  is 

concerned. 

The  apparatus  and  means  of  visible  illustration,  used  in  the  schools  of  diHerent  grades. 

The  development  and  cultivation  of  observation,  attention,  memory,  a.ssociation,  con- 
ception, imagination,  &c. 

Modes  of  inspiring  scholars  with  enthusiam  in  study,  and  cultivating  habits  of  self- 
reliance. 

Lessons,  on  real  objects,  and  the  practical  pursuits  ot  life. 

Topics  and  times  for  introducing  oral  instruction,  and  use  the  of  lectures  generally. 

Manner  of  imparting  collateral  and  incidental  knowledge. 

The  formation  of  museums  and  collections  of  plants,  minerals,  &c. 

Exchange  of  specimens  ot  writing,  map  and  other  drawings. 

School  examinations  generally. 

How  far  committees  should  conduct  the  examination. 

Mode  of  conducting  an  examination  by  written  questions  and  answers. 

School  celebrations,  and  excursions  of  the  school,  or  a  portion  of  the  scholars,  to  ob- 
jects of  interest  in  the  neighborhood. 

Length  and  frequency  of  vacations. 

Books  and  periodicals  on  education,  schools  and  school  systems. 

The  private  studies  of  a  teacher. 

The  visiting  of  each  other's  schools. 

Exchange  of  specimens  of  penmanship,  map  and  other  drawings,  minerals,  plants, 
&.C  between  the  different  schools  of  a  town,  or  of  different  towns. 

The  peculiar  difficulties  and  encouragements  of  each  teacher,  in  respect  to  school- 
house,  attendance,  supply  of  books,  apparatus,  parental  interest  and  co-operation, 
support  by  committees,  &c.  &c. 

The  practicability  of  organizing  an  association  of  the  mothers  and  females  generally 
of  a  district  or  town,  to  visit  schools,  or  of  doing  so  without  any  special  organization. 


EDUCATIONAL  PERIODICALS. 

The  following  list  includes  all  the  Educational  Journals  which  are  received  regu- 
larly or  irregularly  at  this  office. 

The  Common  School  Journal,  edited  by  Horace  Mann,  Secretary  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  Education,  is  published  semi-monthly  by  William  B.  Fowle,  No. 
1381  Washington  street,  Boston.     Price  one  dollar  a  year,  payable  in  advance. 

The  tenth  volume  commences  in  January,  1S48. 

The  District  School  Journal  of  the  State  of  New  York,  edited  by  Rev. 
William  H.  Campbell,  D.  D.,  is  published  monthly  in  Albany,  [John  R.  Humphrey, 
^gent,]  at  fifty  cents  a  year,  payable  in  advance. 

The  ninth  volume  commences  in  April,  1848. 

The  Teachers'  Advocate  and  Journal  of  Education,  edited  by  Joseph 
M'Keen,  and  James  N.  McElliott,  is  published  semi-monthly  at  No.  5,  Beekman 
street,  New  York,  at  one  dollar  a  year. 

The  Ohio  School  Journal,  edited  by  Asa  D.  Lord,  is  published  at  Columbus, 
monthly,  at  fifty  cents  a  year,  payable  in  advance. 

The  third  volume  commences  in  January,  1848. 
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Common-  School  Advocate,  edited  by  H.  F.  West,  is  published  semi-monthlv  at 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  at  one  dollar  a  year',  payable  in  advance. 
The  _/ir*<  volume  commenced  in  October,  1816. 

The  Connecticut  School  Manual,  edited  by  Rev.  Merrill  Richardson,  is  pub- 
lished by  Case,  Tiffany  k,  Co.,  Hartford.     Price  fifty  cents  a  year,  payable  in  advance. 

The  School  Friend,  published  monthly  by  W.  B.  Smith,  &  Co.,  No.  58  Main 
street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  sent  free  of  charge  to  every  teacher,  school  officer,  or 
clergyman  in  the  West  and  South  who  wishes  it.     Application  should  be  post-paid. 

The  Massachusetts  Teacher,  is  the  title  of  a  new  Journal  to  be  issued  on  the 
first  of  January,  and  published  semi-monthly,  under  the  editorial  charge  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association,  at  one  dollar  a  year, 
payable  in  advance. 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTICE. 
The  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  for  1847, 
having  been  submitted  orally  to  the  General  Assembly,  at  the  October 
session,  will  not  be  printed.  The  facts  embraced  in  it,  will  be  published 
with  the  next  Report,  in  which  Mr.  Barnard  proposes  to  give  the  history 
and  condition  of  the  public  schools  of  each  town  in  the  State,  with  such 
sugo;estions  for  their  improvement  as  his  knowledge  of  the  schools  may 
enable  him  to  make.  He  will  commence  the  publication  of  the  docu- 
ments referred  to  in  his  forth-coming  Report,  including  the  history  of 
public  schools  in  the  several  towns,  in  the  January  number  of  the  third 
volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  In- 
struction, bound  in  half  sheep  to  correspond  with  the  bound  copies  of 
Volume  I,  will  be  ready  by  the  middle  of  January,  for  subscribers  who 
have  not  received  the  numbers  as  they  have  been  issued  from  time  to 
time.  Price  of  the  volume  to  subscribers  .^1  10  cents  per  copy  bound  ; 
and  to  non-subscribers  $1  25. 

A  supply  of  Volume  I,  in  half  sheep  binding,  on  hand  for  sale  at  $1  00 
per  copy.     The  two  volumes  will  be  furnished  for  $2  00. 

VOLUME  III. 

The  subscriber  will  publish  a  third  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  under  the  editorial  charge  of  Henry  Bar- 
nard, Commissioner  of  Public  Schools. 

The  first  number  will  be  issued  in  January,  1848,  and  will  be  published 
on  the  1st  and  15th  of  each  month,  or  on  such  days  as  may  suit  the  official 
engagements  of  the  Editor,  until  the  volume  is  completed. 

The  several  numbers  will  not  contain  an  equal  quantity  of  matter,  but 
the  volume  when  complete  will  embrace  at  least  four  hundred  pages. 

The  price  of  the  volume  will  be  one  dollar  for  a  single  copy ;  five  dol- 
lars for  six  copies,  and  ten  dollars  for  thirteen  copies. 

To  every  person  who  will  forward  ten  dollars  in  subscription  to  Vol- 
ume HI,  a  bound  copy  of  Volume  H,  will  be  given. 

All  subscriptions  must  be  paid  on  the  reception  of  the  first  number. 

CHARLES  BURNETT,  Jr. 

Providence,  December  24,  1847. 


Educational  Tracts.     Isumber  1. 
CONDITION  or  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

AS    EXHIBITED   I>f    THK    CENSUS    OF    1840; 

WITH  A    SKETCH  OF  THE  SYSTEM  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS 

IN  NEW  YORK,  AND  CONNECTICUT 

The  following  Table  was  prepared  from  the  last  census  taken  under  the  au- 
thority'of  the  United  States.  Alarming  and  disgraceful  as  is  the  fact  exhibit- 
ed in  this  table,  that  there  were  in  lS40,_^»e  hundred  and  forty-five  thous- 
and whites,  over  tiventy  years  of  age,  who  could  not  read  or  ivrite,  there 
are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  this  number,  great  as  it  is,  is  far  below 
the  truth.  First,  because  in  several  States,  (Connecticut,  Virginia  and 
Kentucky,)  where  measures  were  before  or  have  since  been  taken  to  get  at  the 
same  fact,  the  number  thus  ascertained  was  larger  than  the  number  returned  in 
the  census.  Second,  because  in  several  of  the  larger  cities,  where  this  class 
of  persons  are  known  generally  to  abotind,  and  in  some  instances  have  been 
ascertained  from  actual  investigations  to  abound,  a  very  small  number,  and 
in  others,  none  at  all  were  returned  as  unable  to  read  and  write.  Third,  be- 
cause in  several  instances  scattered  over  six  States  where  the  accuracy  of  the 
census  was  tested  by  comparing  its  returns,  in  the  particular  now  under  con- 
sideration, with  the  records  of  courts,  where  persons  applying  for  marriage  li- 
censes, or  for  naturalization  papers,  were  obliged  to  sign  their  names  or  make 
their  marks,  the  number  of  marksmen  on  record  exceeded  the  number  re- 
turned in  the  census,  as  being  unable  to  read  or  write.  Fourth,  because, 
from  the  mode  in  wjiich  the  census  is  taken,  the  number  would  most  natu- 
rally fall  below  than  above  the  truth,  as  individuals  would  not,  unless  the  fact 
was  notorious,  confess  to  their  own  ignorance,  or  that  of  their  families  or 
friends.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  the  number  of 
whites  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  — who 
cannot  read  the  Bible,  or  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  their  State  and 
country — who  are  denied  all  the  advantages  of  science  and  literature  embod- 
ied inbooks — who  cannot  read  or  write  the  vote  they  may  cast  into  the  ballot- 
box,  if  they  are  voters — exceeded,  in  1840,  one  million;  and  that  in  1844,  the 
number  has  increased  beyond  the  natural  increase  of  our  population,  because 
the  means  of  education  have  not  within  the  last  tan  years,  and  do  not  now 
keep  pace  with  our  growth. 

On  this  point,  Mr.  Mann  thus  comments  in  his  Fourth  of  July  Oration  in 
1842— 

But  without  seeking  any  closer  approximation  to  so  unwelcome  a  truth, 
let  us  suppose,  that  we  have  but  700,000  free  white  persons  in  the  United 


States,  over  the  age  of  twenty  years,  unable  to  read  and  write ;  and  further, 
that  only  one  quarter  part  of  these  are  voters, — that  is,  we  will  deduct  one 
half  for  females,  and  allow  one  half  of  the  male  moiety  to  be  persons,  either 
between  twenty  and  twenty-one,  or  unnaturalized,  (which,  considering  the 
States  where  the  great  mass  of  this  ignorance  belongs,  is  a  most  liberal  allow- 
ance, because  the  number  of  ignorant  immigrants  is  much  less  at  the  South 
than  at  the  North)  and  we  should  then  have  175,000  voters,  unable  to  read 
and  write. 

No,  Fellow-Citizens,  we  have  not  for  years  past,  and  we  shall  not  have,  at 
least  for  many  years  to  come,  an  election  of  a  President,  or  a  Congress,  or  a 
Governor  of  a  State,* — chosen  under  written  constitutions,  and  to  legislate 
and  act  under  written  constitutions,  whose  choice  will  not  be  dependent  upon, 
and  determinable  by,  legal  voters,  unable  to  read  and  write, — voters  who  do 
not  know,  and  cannot  know,  whether  they  vote  for  King  Log,  or  King  Stork. 

Let  us  look  at  another  aspect  of  this  case.  The  number  of  convicts  at  pres- 
ent in  confinement,  in  the  penitentiaries,  and  State  prisons  of  the  Union,  is 
very  nearly  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty;  and  the  average  duration 
of  their  imprisonment  is  about  four  years.  The  number  under  sentence /or 
crime,  in  common  jails,  and  houses  Sf  correction,  is  not  less  than  the*  preced- 
ing, and  the  average  length  of  their  imprisonment  is  estimated  at  six  months. 
Suppose  that  these  culprits  live,  on  an  average,  but  eight  years  after  their  en- 
largement ;  and  we  have  the  appalling  number  of  eighty-five  thousand  five 
hundred  convicted  criminals, — proved  offenders  against  the  laws  of  God  and 
jnan, — almost  universally  adults, — at  large,  mingling  in  our  society,  and  a 
very  large  portion  of  them  competent  to  vote  ; — there  being  but  three  States 
in  all  this  Union,  where,  by  the  constitution  of  the  State,  a  conviction  for 
felony,  or  any  infamous  offence,  works  a  forfeiture  of  the  elective  franchise. 
Yes  !  voters,  good  and  true, — for  the  wrong  side,  and  to  send  you  and  me  to 
perdition !  And  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  State  in  the  Union,  whose 
elections  for  Governor  and  other  high  officers,  have  not,  sometimes,  been  so 
nearly  a  drawn  game,  that  its  quota  of  this  felon  host,  its  own  battalion  of  sin, 
would  not  have  been  able  to  decide  them,  by  what  a  politician  would  call,  a 
very  respectable  majority  ! 

The  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wise,  in  an  address  to  his  constituents  of  the  Seventh 

Congressional  District,  dated  Feb.  22, 1844,  presents  the  results  of  the  Census 

as  to  this  section  of  Virginia,  in  the  following  manly  spirit: 

1st.  The  fact  appears  that  of  the  whole  number  of  free  white  persons,  near- 
ly one-eighth,  cannot  read  and  write. 

2d.  That  of  the  whole  number  of  free  white  persons  over  twenty  years  of 
age,  more  than  one-fourth  cannot  read  and  write. 

3d.  That  you  have  but  seventeen  academies  and  101  primary  schools, 
making  118  in  all,  when  you  ought  to  maintain  at  least  259,  leaving  a  defi- 
ciency of  141  common  schools.  |; 

4th.  That  you  have  but  2,G2S  scholars  in  your  primary  schools,  and  but  695  ' 
scholars  in  them  at  public  charge ;  when  you  ought  to  have  at  least  7,448 
children,  at  from  seven  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  all  at  public  charge  in  free 
schools,  leaving  4,175  children  of  that  age  unaccounted  for. 

5th.  That  this  number  of  4,175  children  of  that  age,  presumed  not  sent  to 
school,  is  nearly  the  precise  number  of  adults,  4,514,  who  in  this  generation 
have  grown  up  ignorant  of  letters. 

6th.  That  this  number  of  adults,  4,514,  who  cannot  read  and  write,  ex- 
ceeds even  the  number  of  voters,  4,379,  in  the  District. 

*  In  the  22  elections  for  Governor  of  the  State  of  New- York,  since  1789,  the  average  ma- 
jority has  been  about  12,000  ;  while,  according  to  the  census,  the  number  of  whites  over  iM  |i 
years  of  age,  unable  to  read  and  write,  is  more  than  44,000.    In  Pennsylvania,  the  majority 
for  Governor  has  varied  from  3,000  to  25 ,000.    Ithas  33,940  whites,  over  20  years  of  age,  un- 
able to  read  and  write.    In  Ohio,  the  niajority  has  varied  from  2,000  (in  1828,  and  1830)  to  : 
14,000,  (last  year.)     Its  number  of  adult  whites  unable  to  read  and  write,  is  35,394. 

In  the  presidential  election  of  1840,  the  majority  for  the  successful  candidale  was  148,081 
—about  30,000  less  than  the  calculated  number  of  legal  voters  in  the  United  States,  unable  to 
ead  or  write. 


TABLE    ACCORDING    TO    THE    CENSUS    OF    1840. 
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7th.  That,  allowing  twelve  dollars  to  each  scholar,  you  are  now  expending 
but  .'ii;33,646  per  annum  for  common  schools,  when  you  ought  to  expend  the 
sum  of  i$S9,376,  leaving  a  deficiency  to  ^'50,730  per  annum. 

Sth.  That  this  sum  of  $50,730  must  be  raised  and  expended  in  some  way 
to  make  the  rising  generation  more  learned  than  their  fathers. 

The  fact  stares  us  frightfully  in  the  face,  that  more  than  4,000  poor  chil- 
dren in  our  district  are  growing  up  in  the  night  of  ignorance.  Most  of  these, 
doubtless,  are  female  children,  and  the  touching  fact  is  presented  that  many 
mothers  of  the  generation  to  follow  will  not  be  able  to  teach  their  sons  and 
daughters  how  to  read  and  write.  We  cannot  mend  the  present  generation  of 
fathers  and  mothers,  but  we  may  provide  intellectual  food  enough,  and  to 
spare,  for  the  health  and  happiness  of  those  who  are  to  come  after  nst 


COMMON  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  NEW  YORK. 

[Abstract  from  a  Lecture  by  Henry  Barnard.] 
The  school  system  of  New  York  is  of  recent  origin.  It  dates  back  no  farther 
than  1812.  Prior  to  that  year,  and  as  early  even  as  179.5,  there  was  some  legis- 
lation on  the  subject ;  but  nothing  effectually  was  done,  till  the  appoinlment  of 
a  superintendent  in  June,  1812,  whose  duty  it  was  made  to  assist  in  organizing 
the  system  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  to  remove  objections,  answer  inqui- 
ries enli'^hten  public  sentiment,  communicate  to  the  Legislature  the  progress  of 
the  schools,  and  propose  such  irodifications  of  the  law  as  experience  might  from 
time  to  time  show  to  be  necessary.  The  duties  of  this  office  have  been  dis- 
charged successively  by  the  ablest  men  of  the  State,  Ha  wley,  Yates,  Plagg,  Dix, 
Spencer  and  Young.  The  administration  of  each  was  marked  by  some  new 
feature  of  improvement,  till  at  this  time,  the  system  has  attained  a  completeness 
of  detail,  a  comprehensiveness  of  plan,  and  munificence  of  endowment,  unsur- 
passed in  this  or  any  other  country. 

Organization. — In  the  organization  of  the  school  system,  the  political  and 
territorial  subdivisions  are  regarded.  I.  The  State  as  a  whole  is  recognized, 
inasmuch  as  the  school  department  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  govern- 
ment, having  its  distinct  officers,  bureau  and  funds.  2.  The  several  counties 
(59)  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  doing  as  much  as  the  State  does  in 
the  raising  of  means,  and  the  appointment  of  an  officer  to  superintend  the  appli- 
cation of  the  funds,  and  working  of  the  schools  in  the  towns  and  districts  below. 
3.  The  towns  (about  900)  have  the  power  of  incorporating  smaller  divisions  of 
the  territory  into  districts  for  school  purposes,  of  raising  additional  means,  of 
providing  for  local  supervision,  &c.  4.  The  districts  (about  1 1,000)  have  pow- 
er to  build  school  houses,  employ  teachers,  determine  the  length  of  the  school, 
and  the  period  of  the  year  in  which  it  shall  be  kept,  and  to  raise  funds  for  these 
purposes.  5.  Every  inhabitant  (2,000,000  in  all)  who  has  any  voice  in  public 
affairs,  is  recognized  in  the  administratton  and  benefits  of  the  system.  G.  Eve- 
ry child,  (over  600,000)  is  entitled,  as  a  right,  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  school, 
and  all  the  advantages  of  a  library  of  good  books,  brought  by  this  system,  with- 
in his  reach,  and  inviting  his  participation. 

Support. — The  support  of  the  common  schools  is  derived  from  five  sources. 
1.  The  State  appropriates  from  funds  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  a  certain  sum 
to  be  distributed  among  the  several  districts  in  each  town,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  over  four  and  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  2.  The  supervisors 
of  the  several  counties  are  required  to  levy  a  tax  upon  eaah  town  equal  to  its 
distributive  share  of  the  State  appropriation.  3.  Each  town  can  raise,  hy  tax, 
a  sun^  equal  to  both  the  preceding  sums.  4.  Each  district  must  raise,  by  tax,  the 
sum  necessary  to  build,  furnish  and  repair  the  school  house,  and  must  have 
maintained  a  school  at  least  four  months,  under  a  teacher  found  qualifisd,  before 
it  can  receive  its  share  of  public  money.  5.  Every  parent  and  guardian  of  chtle 
dren  who  attend  the  school,  must  furnish  books,  contribute,  according  to  the- 
number  of  children  each  may  send,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  school,  over  and 
above  what  the  public  money  pays.  If  the  parent  or  guardian  is  poor,  his  chil- 
dren are  not  excluded  from  the  school,  but  the  bill  for  such  children  is  assessed 
upon  the  whole  district. 


Supervision. — Beginning  with  the  lowest  series  of  officers,  there  is,  1st.  The 
trustees  of  districts.  They  are  elected  by  the  legal  voters  of  the  district  annual 
ly,  for  three  years,  one  each  year.  The  trustees  look  after  the  property  of  the 
district;  see  tl»at  the  school  house  is  repaired  and  furnished;  fuel  is  supplied;  a 
teacher  employed  ;  taxes  collected,  and  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the  school 
furnished  annually  to  the  district,  and  to  the  officer  next  above.  2.  The  Town 
Superintendent.  The  appoitionnient  of  the  school  money;  the  examination  of 
teachers;  removing  such  as  are  disqualified  ;  visitation  of  the  schools  once,  at 
least,  during  each  term  ;  fixing  and  describing  the  limits  of  school  districts,  and 
reporting  the  condition  of  all  the  schools  in  lite  town,  and  to  the  county  superin- 
tendent, is  entrusted  to  a  single  officer,  elected  by  the  legal  voters  of  the  town. 
This  officer  receives  a  small  compensation  for  the  time  actually  employed  in  the 
duliesof  his  office.  3.  County  Superintendent.  This  officer  is  appointed  by 
the  board  of  county  supervisors.  It  is  made  his  duty  to  visit,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, all  the  schools  of  the  county;  advise  with  trustees  and  teachers  as  to  the 
books,  studies  and  metiiods  of  i  istruction  in  the  schools  ;  the  arrangements  of 
school  houses ;  to  examine  teachers  and  give  certificates,  which  shall  be  good 
all  over  the  county  ;  to  annul  the  certificates  of  such  teachers  as  are  not  found 
qualified;  to  hold  meetings  in  the  different  towns:  to  decide  all  cases  of  dispute 
which  may  arise  under  the  school  law,  and  to  report  annually  to  the  superin- 
tendent on  the  condition  and  improvement  of  the  schools  in  the  county.  This 
officer  receives  tv/o  dollars  a  day  for  his  services  while  employed.  4.  State  Su- 
perintendent. He  apportions  the  avails  of  the  school  fund  among  the  several 
districts  who  have  complied  with  the  law,  decides  all  litigation  under  the  school 
law,  on  appeal  from  the  county  superuitendent,  disseminate.s  blanks,  and  infor- 
mation as  to  the  law,  &c ,  to  the  officers  below,  and  submits  annually  to  the 
Legislature,  a  report  exhibiting  the  state  of  the  school  fund,  the  condition  of  the 
schools,  and  plans  for  their  improvement.  This  report  is  printed,  and  distribu- 
ted widely  over  the  State,  for  the  guidance  and  information  of  the  Legislature 
school  officers,  and  the  people. 

Teachers. — No  person  can  teach  ifi  common  schools  of  the  State,  unless  found 
qualified  by  the  Town  or  County  Superintendent.  To  enable  young  men  or 
young  women  to  qualify  themselves  to  be  teachers,  a  teacher's  department  was 
engrafted  on  an  Academy,  in  each  of  the  eight  senatorial  districts, in  1835,  where 
it  was  intended  that  special  instruction  in  the  studies  pursued  in  common 
schools,  and  in  methods  of  teaching,  should  be  given.  In  1838,  eight  additional 
departments  were  created,  and  in  1841,  the  number  was  increased  to  twenty- 
three.  In  1843,  the  appropriation  to  these  departments,  amounting  annually  to 
$4,800,  was  discontinued  for  the  purpose  of  maturing  a  more  efficient  system 
for  the  education  of  teachers,  and  in  1844,  the  sum  of  $10,000  annually  for  five 
years,  was  voted  almost  unanimously  "for  the  establishment  and  support  of  a 
Normal  school,  for  the  instruction  and  practice  of  teachers  of  common  schools, 
in  the  science  of  education,  and  in  the  art  of  teaching,  to  be  located  in  the  city 
of  Albany."  The  school  is  to  be  under  the  government  and  management  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  a  Committee  of  the  Regents  of  the 
University. 

District  Library. — The  district  library  system  hnd  its  origin  in  New  York, 
and  to  the  unwearied  efforts  and  liberality  of  the  late  James  Wadsworth,  of 
Geneseo,  is  that  State  and  the  world  largely  indebted  for  its  introduction,  as  a 
part  of  the  regular  means  of  public  instruction.  In  1838,  fifty-three  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  for  five  years,  (which  at  its  expiration  in  1843,  was  made  [ler- 
petual,)  were  appropriated  out  of  the  avails  of  the  United  Slates  Deposit  Fund, 
and  the  same  amount  out  of  the  county  tax,  making  one  hundred  and  six  thou- 
sand dollars  in  all,  for  the  purchase  of  books  in  the  several  school  districts  of  the 
State  Already  have  upwards  of  one  million  of  volumes  been  purchased,  and 
placed  in  the  several  district  libraries — thus  opening  the  fountain  of  intellectual 
and  moral  lite,  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  science  and  literature  and  the 
arts,  in  every  neighborhood.  There  is  nothing  in  the  annals  of  modern  civili- 
zation more  broadly  beneficent  than  this.  This  feature  of  the  New  York  school 
system  carries  fo  ward  the  work  of  education  beyond  the  school,  and  beyond 
the  ordinary  school  age,  into  the  family,  the  workshop,  the  counting  room  and 
the  field,  among  the  adults,  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  community. 
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District  School  Journal. — To  secure  the  dissemination  of  the  annual  Reports 
pf  the  State  and  County  Superintendents,  of  the  law  and  of  all  decisions  under 
it,  and  a  knowledge  of  all  desirable  improvements  in  the  arrangement,  instruc- 
tion and  government  of  schools,  as  well  as  of  the  progress  of  popular  education 
in  other  states  and  countries,  a  monthly  journal,  called  the  New  York  Distiict 
School  Journal,  published  at  Albany,  by  Francis  Dwight,  the  superintendent 
of  the  county  of  Albany,  is  sent  by  the  State  to  every  school  district,  and  to  all 
the  officers  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  system. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  system  of  common  schools  now  in  successful  op- 
eration in  the  "Empire  State."  The  main  feature,  which  has  secured  here- 
tofore, and  will  continue  to  give  to  it  practical  efficiency  and  progressive  im- 
provement, is  tlie  simple,  direct  and  intelligent  supervision,  which  pervades 
every  part  of  its  organization.  On  this  point,  the  State  Superintendent,  in  his 
Annual  Report,  for  1844,  remarks : 

"  We  may  reasonably  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  accession  of  a  new  or- 
der of  things,  in  relation  to  the  practical  workings  of  our  system.     Through 
the  medium  of  an  efficient  town  and  county  supervision,  we  have  succeeded  not 
only  in  preparing  the  way  for  a  corps  of  teachers  thoroughly  competent  to  com- 
municate physical,  intellectual  and  moral  instruction — themselves  enlightened 
and  capable  of  enlightening  their  pupils — but  also  of  demolishing  the  numerous 
barriers  which  have  hitherto  prevented  all  intercommunication  between  the  sev- 
eral districts.     An  extended  feeling  of  interest  in  the  condition  and  progi-ess  of 
the  school  has  been  awakened  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  periodical  inspection  of 
the  town  and  county  superintendents,  the  trustees  and  inhabitants  are  now,  in 
many  portions  of  the  State,  beginning  to  visit  the  schools  of  their  districts  ;  stri- 
ving to  ascertain  their  advancement ;  to  encourage  the  exertions  of  teachers  and 
f'upils,  and  to  i-emove  every  obstacle  resulting  from  their  previous  indifferencp. 
ncompetent  teachers  are  beginning  to  find  the  avenues  to  the  common  school 
closed  against  them  ;  and  the  demaud  on  the  part  of  the  districts  for  a  higher 
grade  of  instructors,  is  creating  a  supply  of  enlightened  educators,  adequate  to 
the  task  of  advancing  the  youthful  mind  in  its  incipient  efforts  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge.    The  impetus  thus  communicated  t6  the  schools  of  one  town  and  county 
is  specially  diffused  to  those  of  otners.     Through  frequent  and  periodical  meet- 
ings of  town  and  county  associations  of  teachers  and  friends  of  education,  the 
improvements  adopted  in  any  one  district  are  made  known  to  all ;  and  the  ex- 
perience, observations  apd  suggestions  of  each  county  superintendent,  annually 
communicated,  through  their  reports,  to  all.     By  these  means,  the  stream  of 
popular  education,  purified  at  its  source  and  relieved  from  many  of  its  former 
obstructions,  is  dispensing  its  invigorating  waters  over  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  State." 

Annual  Reports  of  the  State  and  Cmmty  Superintendents  for  1844. — These 
reports  make  a  volume  of  over  600  pages  octavo.  The  following  statistics  are 
gathered  from  Col.  Young's  Report: 

Prpulation  of  the  Statein  1840,      .  -  -  . 

Number  of  counties,  -  -  -  -  -        59 

"  cities,  .  -  .  -  .  9 

"  towns,  -  .  -  -  -      835 

"  school  districts,  ....         10,875 

"  childrenbetweentheageofS  and  16,  -  -  685,354 

"  children  of  all  ages  attending  the  common  schools  in  the 

course  of  the  year,  -  -  667,782 

"  "        in  private  schools,  .  -  -  64,105 

Average  length  of  schools  in  months,    -  -  -  -8 

Number  of  pupils  who  attended  school  through  the  year,  -  23,608 

'■  "  "  eight  months  and  upwards,     144,422 

"  "  "  two  months  ajid  upwai-ds,      478,029  : 

"  "  "  less  than  twTmonths,  162,325  I 

Whole  number  of  male  teachers  in  winter  schools  visited  by  county 

superintendents,       ....    5^170 

"  female  teachers,  ...  635 

'•  male  "      in  summer  schools,  -  -     1,024 

„  female      "  "  "  -  .  5^699 
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Average  monthly  compensation  of  male  teachers  in  winter  schools, 

exclusive  of  board,     $14  28 

'•  "  "         in  summer  schools,  do.        15  00 

"  "  female  do,  in  winter        "        do.  7  00 

"  "  "  summer      "       do.         6  00 

Number  of  school  houses  inspected  by  the  county  superintendent,  9,368 

"  "  found  in  good  repair,        -  -  3,160 

in  bad  repair,  -  -         3,319 

furnished  with  suitable  play-grounds,  1,541 

not  so  furnished,        -  -  -        7,313 

with  proper  facilities  for  ventilation,  1,518 

not  so  furnished,        ...        7,889 

furnished  with  convenient  seats  and  desks,      3,282 

not  so  furnished,      .  -  -        5,972 

furnished  with  suitable  out-buildings,  1,012 

"  "  not  so  furnished,       -  -  -        7,889 

Productive  capital  of  Common  School  Fund,  -  -   $1,975,093  15 

Amount  out  of  income  of  above  fund,  and  the  United  States 

Deposit  Fund,  appropriated  to  Common  Schools,        275,000  00 
Amount  raised  in  county  and  town  tax,  -  -  385,727  41 

Aggregate  amount  received  by  the  school  districts,  -  -         660,727  41 

Amount  raised  by  individuals  on  i-ate  bills,      -  -  509,376  97 

Aggregate  amount  applied  to  thepayment  of  teachers'  wages,     1,075,170  73 

SYSTEM    OF    COMMON    SCHOOLS    IN    CONNECTICUT. 

[Abridged  from  Remarks  on  the  History  and  Condition  of  the  Laws  relating 
to  Common  Schools  in  Connecticut,  by  Henry  Barnard,  1841.] 

Prior  to  1650,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  formal  enactments  con- 
cerning schools,  or  the  education  of  children.  The  whole  subject  was  left  to 
parents  and  the  magistrates  of  the  several  towns,  after  making  some  "  allow- 
ance," out  of  the  common  means  of  the  town  towards  paying  the  schoolmaster. 

In  1650,  the  original  Colony  of  Connecticut  adopted  "a  body  of  laws,"  which 
Mr.  Ludlow  was  requested  to  compile  in  1646.  In  this  Code,  there  are  the  fol- 
lowing important  enactments. 

CHILDREN. 

"  Forasmuch  as  the  good  education  of  children  is  of  singular  behoof  and  benefit 
to  any  commonwealth;  and  whereas  many  parents,  and  masters  are  too  in- 
dulgent and  negligent  of  their  duty  in  that  kind  : 

It  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  court  and  the  authority  thereof^  That  the  select- 
men of  every  town  in  the  several  precincts  and  quarters  where  they  dwell,  shall 
have  a  vigilant  eye  over  their  brethren  and  neighbors,  to  see,  first,  that  none 
of  them  shall  suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  any  of  their  families,  as  not  to  en- 
deavor to  teach  by  themselves  or  others,  their  children  and  apprentices  so  much 
learning,  as  may  enable  them  perfectly  lo  read  the  English  tongue,  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  capital  laws,  upon  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for  each  neglect 
therein  ;  also,  that  all  masters  of  families,  do,  once  a  week,  at  least,  catechise 
their  children  and  servants,  in  the  grounds  and  principles  of  religion,  and  if 
any  be  unable  to  do  so  much,  that  then,  at  the  least,  they  procure  such  children 
or  apprentices  to  learn  some  short  orthodox  catechism,  without  book,  that  they 
may  be  able  to  answer  to  the  questions  that  shall  be  propounded  to  them  out  of 
such  catechisms  by  their  parents  or  masters,  or  any  of  the  selectmen,  where  they 
shall  call  them  to  a  trial  of  what  they  have  learned  in  this  kind  ;  and  further, 
that  all  parents  and  masters  do  breed  and  bring  up  their  children  and  apprenti- 
ces in  some  honest  lawful  calling,  labor  or  employment,  either  in  husbandry  or 
some  other  trade  profitable  for  themselves  and  the  commonwealth;  if  they  will 
not  nor  can  not  train  them  up  in  learning,  to  fit  them  for  higher  employments ; 
and  if  any  of  the  selectmen,  after  admonition  by  them  given  to  such  masters  of 
families,  shall  find  them  still  negligent  of  their  duty,  in  the  particulars  afore- 
mentioned, whereby  children  and  servants  become  rude,  stubborn  and  unruly^ 
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the  said  selectmen,  with  the  help  of  two  magistrates,  shall  take  such  children  or 
apprentices  from  tiiem,  and  place  them  with  some  masters  for  years,  boys  till 
they  come  to  twenty-one,  and  girls  eighteen  years  of  age  complete,  which  will 
more  strictly  look  unto  and  force  them  to  submit  unto  government,  according  to 
the  ruios  of  this  order,  if  by  fair  means  and  former  instructions  they  will  not  be 
drawn  unto  it." 

SCHOOLS. 

"  It  being  one  chief  project  of  that  old  deluder,  Satan,  to  keep  men  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  scriptures,  as  in  former  times,  keepingthem  in  an  unknown 
lon^'ue,  so  in  these  hitter  limes,  by  persuading  them  from  the  use  of  tongues, 
so  that  at  least,  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  the  original  might  be  clouded 
willi  false  glosses  of  saint  seeming  deceivers  ;  and  that  learning  may  not  be 
buried  in  the  grave  of  our  forefathers,  in  church  and  commonwealth,  the  Lord 
assisting  our  endeavors : 

It  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  court  and  authority  thereof,  That  every  town- 
ship withm  this  jurisdiction,  after  the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  the  number 
of  fifty  householders,  shall  then  forthwith  appoint  one  within  their  town,  to 
teach  all  such  children,  as  shall  resort  to  him,  to  write  and  read,  whose  wages 
shall  be  paid,  either  by  the  parents  or  masters  of  such  children,  or  by  the  inhab- 
itants in  general,  by  way  of  supply,  as  the  major  part  of  those  who  order  the 
prudentials  of  the  town,  shall  appoint;  provided,  that  those  who  send  their 
children  be  notoppressed  by  paying  much  more  than  they  can  have  them  taught 
for,  in  other  towns. 

Audit  isfurthei  ordered,  That  where  any  town  shall  increase  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred  families  or  householders,  they  shall  set  up  a  grammar  school, 
the  masters  thereof,  being  able  to  instruct  youths,  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted 
for  the  university,  and  if  any  town  neglect  the  performance  hereof,  above  one 
year,  then  every  such  town  shall  pay  five  pounds  per  annum,  to  the  next  such 
school,  till  they  shall  perform  ihis  order. 

Tliepi'oposition  concerning  the  maintenance  of  scholars  at  Cambridge,  made 
by  the  commissioners,  is  confirmed. 

A7id  it  is  ordered,  That  two  men  shall  be  appointed  in  every  town  within 
tliis  jurisdiction,  who  shall  demand  what  every  family  will  give,  and  the  same 
to  be  gathered  and  brouglit  into  some  room,  in  March;  and  this  to  continue 
yearly,  as  it  shall  be  considered  by  the  commissioners." 

The  following  enactment  constitutes  the  13ih  section  of  the  Capital  Laws. 
"  If  any  child  or  children  above  sixteen  years  old  and  of  sufficient  understand- 
ing, shall  curse  or  smite  their  natural  father  or  mother,  he  or  tliey  shall  be  put 
to  death  ;  unless  it  can  be  sufficiently  testified,  tliat  the  parents  have  been  very 
unchristianly  negligent  in  the  education  of  such  children,  or  so  provoke  them  by 
extreme  and  cruel  correction  that  they  have  been  forced  thereunto  to  preserve 
themselves  from  death,  or  maiming." 
In  1690,  it  was  enacted  as  follows  : 

"  This  court  observmg  that  notwithstanding  the  former  orders  made  for  the 
education  of  children  and  serva'nts,  there  are  many  persons  unable  to  read  the 
English  tongue,  and  thereby  unable  to  read  the  Holy  Word  of  God,  and  the 
good  laws  of  tins  colony,  and  it  is  hereliy  ordained,  that  all  parents  and  mas- 
ters shall  cause  their  children  and  servants  as  they  are  capable,  to  read  distintly 
the  English  tongue,  and  that  the  grand  jury  men  in  each  town  do  once  in  the 
year,  at  least,  visit  each  family  ihey  suspect  to  neglect  this  order,  and  satisfy 
themselves  that  all  V-hildren  under  age,  and  servants  in  such  suspected  families, 
can  read  well  the  English  tongue,  or  in  good  procedure  to  learn  the  same  or 
not,  and  if  they  find  any  such  children  or  servants  not  taught  as  their  years  are 
capable  of,  they  shall  return  the  names  of  the  parents  or  masters  of  the  said 
children  to  the  next  county  court,  when  the  said  parents  or  masters  shall  be  fined 
twenty  shillings  for  each  child  or  servant  whose  teaching  is  thus  neglected  ac- 
cording to  this  order." 

In  nOO  it  was  enacted  that  the  inhabitants  of  each  town  in  this  cnlony,  shall 
annually  pay  forty  shillings  for  every  thousand  pounds  in  their  respective 
country  lists,  and  proportionably  for  lesser  sums,  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  school  master  in  tlie  town  where  the  same  is  levied ;  and  in  such  towns 


where  the  said  levy  shall  not  be  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  a  suitable 
school  master,  and  there  is  not  any  estate  given  by  any  charitable  persons,  or 
not  sufficient  together  with  the  levy  aforesaid  for  tliat  use,  in  every  such  place  a 
sufficient  maintenance  shall  be  made  up,  tlie  one  half  thereof  by  the  inhabitants 
of  such  town,  and  the  other  half  thereof  by  the  parents  or  masters  of  the  chil- 
dren that  go  to  school :  unless  any  town  agree  otherwise.  And  when,  and  so 
often  as  the  treasurer  sends  forth  his  warrants  for  levying  the  counlry  rates,  he 
shall  also  together  with  the  country  rate,  assess  the  inhabitants  of  the  several 
towns  in  this  colony,  the  said  sum  of  forty  shillings  upon  every  thousand 
pounds,  and  proportionably  for  lesser  sums  in  their  country  lists,  adding  the 
same  to  their  respective  proportions  of  the  country  rate,  and  requiring  the  con- 
stables to  levy  the  said  assessments  upon  tlie  inhabitants  of  each  town  within 
their  several  precincts,  and  to  make  payment  thereof  to  the  school  master  of  the 
town  (if  any  there  be)  where  the  same  is  levied  :  and  in  such  town  or  towns 
where  there  is  no  school  master  provided  according  to  law,  to  levy  the  said 
assessment,  and  to  pay  the  same  into  the  country  treasury,  as  a  fine  imposed 
upon  such  town  for  their  defect. 

Always  provided,  That  no  town  shall  be  fined  for  want  of  a  school  master  for 
one  month  only  in  one  year." 

In  1714,  "  the  civil  authority  and  selectmen  in  every  town"  are  constituted 
"  visiters"  to  inspect  the  schools  from  time  to  time,  and  particularly  each 
quarter  of  the  year,  at  such  time  as  they  shall  think  proper,  to  inquire  into  the 
qualifications  of  the  masters  of  such  schools,  and  their  diligence  in  attending  to 
the  services  of  the  said  schools  ,  together  with  the  proficiency  of  the  children 
under  their  care;  and  they  are  hereby  further  required  to  give  such  directions 
as  they  shall  find  needful  to  render  such  schools  most  serviceable  to  the  increase 
of  that  knowledge,  civility  and  religion  which  is  designed  in  meeting  of  them." 
They  are  further  directed  to  report  to  the  Assembly  concerning  any  disorders 
or  misapplication  of  the  public  money. 

In  1795,  the  General  Assembly  authorized  a  committee  of  eight  persons,  of 
which  .Tohn  Treadwell  was  Chairman,  to  sell  the  lands  belonging  to  Connecti- 
cut, west  of  Pennsylvania,  which  Jiad  been  reserved  by  the  State  in  its  deed  of 
cession  to  the  United  States  in  17.8'2,  and  appropriate  the  avails  of  the  sale  as  a 
perpetual  fund  ;  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  divided  annually  among  the 
several  "Societies  constituted  or  which  might  be  constituted  by  law  within  cer- 
tain limits"  in  their  capacity  as  school  societies,  according  to  the  list  oi  polls 
and  rateable  estates  in  each.  These  sales,  at  forty-one  cents  the  acre,  amounted 
to  81,120,000. 

Up  to  this  time  the  law  enforced  the  keeping  of  school  in  the  towns  or  socie- 
ties of  more  than  seventy  families,  for  eleven  months  of  the  year,  and  in  those  of 
less  than  seventy,  for  at  least  one  half  the  year.  It  also  enforced  the  keeping  of 
a  grammar  school  in  the  head  town  of  the  several  counties.  It  imposed  a  tax, 
collectable  with  the  other  public  taxes,  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  limited 
its  benefits  to  such  towns  or  societies  as  kept  their  schools  according  to  law. 
There  are  no  official  documents  respecting  the  condition  of  the  schools  them- 
selves, but  from  the  testimony  of  men  who  were  educated  in  the  common  schools 
prior  to  1800,  it  appears  that  the  course  of  instruction  was  limited  to  spelling, 
reading,  writing,  and  the  elements  of  arithmetic ;  but  that  titese  studies  were 
attended  to  by  all  the  people  of  the  State;  so  that  it  was  rare  to  find  a  native  of 
Connecticut  "who  could  not  read  the  holy  word  of  God  and  the  good  laws  of 
the  State."  These  schools  such  as  they  were,  were  the  main  reliance  of  the 
whole  commuriity  for  the  above  studies.  There  were  no  private  schools,  except 
to  fit  young  men  for  college,  or  carry  them  forward  in  the  higher  branches  of  an 
English  education.  The  books  used  were  few  and  imperfect,  but  uniform. 
The  supervision  of  the  schools  by  the  selectmen  was  considered  a  part  of  their 
town  office,  and  by  the  clergy  as  a  regular  part  of  their  parochial  duty. 

In  1798  the  school  societies  were  clothed  with  all  the  powers  and  duties 
heretofore^ exercised  by  towns  and  ecclesiastical  societies  respecting  schools. 
The  committee  of  the  society  were  empowered  to  manage  all  the  business  afl'airs 
of  the  scho'Is,  and  a  board  of  visiters  or  overseers,  consisting  of  not  more  than 
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nine  persons  of  competent  skill  in  letters,  were  to  be  appointed  during  the  plea- 
sure of  the  society,  to  examine  and  approve  teachers,  inspect  the  schools,  and 
make  all  regulations  for  their  management.  A  school  of  a  higher  order,  for 
common  benefit  of  such  children  of  the  society  v.-ho  had  gone  through  the  ordina- 
ry course  of  instruction  in  the  common  schools,  might  be  established  by  a  vote 
of  two  thirds  of  the  legal  voters  present  at  any  legal  meeting.  The  studies  pre- 
scribed for  schools  of  this  grade  were  reading,  penmanship,  and  the  rudiments 
of  arithmetic,  geography,  English  grammar,  and  composition,  and  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  if  desired  ;  also  in  the  first  principles  of  religion  and 
morality,  and  in  general  to  form  ihem  to  usefulness  and  happiness  in  the  various 
relations  of  social  life.  This  school  was  to  be  supported  in  part  by  the  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  school  money  of  each  district  from  which  the  scholars  inight 
come.  The  interest  of  the  school  fund  -was  distributed  to  the  several  societies 
according  to  the  list  of  polls  and  rateable  estates  who  had  kept  their  schools  ac- 
cording to  law.  The  law,  however,  no  longer  fixed  any  time  during  which  the 
school  should  be  kept,  or  any  studies  which  should  be  taught,  or  prescribed  the 
qualifications  of  teachers.  This  is  the  commencement  of  the  "stand-still,"  if  not 
the  downward  tendencies  of  the  school  system  of  Connecticut. 

In  1810,  at  the  May  session,  the  Hon.  James  Hillhouse,  then  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  was  appointed  sole  "  Commissioner  of  the  School 
Fund."  iVIr.  Hillhouse  immediately  resigned  his  post  in  the  Senate  and  entered 
on  the  duties  of  his  new  office.  He  found  that  the  capital  consisted  chiefly  of 
the  debts  due  from  the  original  purchasers  of  the  Western  Reserve,  and  the  sub- 
stituted securities  which  had  been  accepted  in  their  stead.  These  securities  had 
in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  by  death,  insolvency  and  otherwise,  become  in- 
volved in  complicated  difficulties.  The  interest  had  fallen  gieaily  in  arrears, 
and  in  many  cases  nearly  equalled  the  principal.  The  debtors  were  dispersed 
indiiferent  States.  Without  a  single  litigated  suit,  or  a  dollar  paid  for  counsel, 
he  reduced  tlie  disordered  management  to  an  etficient  system,  disentangled  its 
affairs  from  loose  and  embarrassed  connections  with  personal  securities  and  in- 
debted estates,  rendered  it  productive  of  a  large,  regular  and  increasing  dividend, 
and  converted  its  doubtful  claims  into  well  secured  and  solid  capital.  During 
the  fifteen  years  of  his  administration,  the  annual  dividend  averaged  $^52,061  35, 
and  the  capital  was  augmented  to  ^1,719,434  24. 

In  1813  the  proprietors  of  factories  and  manufacturing  establishments  were 
compelled  to  see  that  the  children  in  their  employ  were  taught  to  read,  write, 
and  cypher,  and  that  due  attention  is  paid  to  the  preservation  of  their  morals. 
To  secure  its  observance,  the  selectmen  and  civil  authority  are  constituted  a 
board  of  visiters,  to  ascertain  annually  in  the  month  of  January,  or  some  other 
time  by  them  appointed,  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  to  report  any  neglect,  to  the 
next  county  court,  which  is  authorized  to  impose  such  fine  or  forfeiture  as  may 
be  deemed  just. 

In  1818,"  by  the  Constitution  then  adopted  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
State,  the  school  fund  is  consecrated  as  a  perpetual  fund,  "  the  interest  of  which 
shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  and  encouragement  of  the  put>- 
lic  schools  throughout  the  Slate,  and  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  the  people  there- 
of, and  no  law  shall  ever  be  made  authorizing  said  fund  to  be  diverted  to  any 
other  use  than  the  encouragement  and  support  of  common  schools  amongst  the 
several  school  societies,  as  justice  and  equity  shall  require." 

In  1825  Mr.  Hillhouse  resigned,  and  Mr.  Beers  was  appointed  Commission- 
er. During  his  administration,  by  judicious  sales  and  management,  the  capital 
of  the  fund  has  been  increased  from  $1,719,434  24  to  $2,040,228  74,  and  the 
income  from  $72,418  30  to  $113,366  25.  The  annual  dividend  has  averaged 
$85,721  09  for  sixteen  years. 

At  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  in  December  1836,  the  proportion  of  the 
surplus  revenue  belonging  to  the  United  States  devolving  to  Connecticut,  was 
deposited  with  the  several  towns,  and  one  half  of  the  annual  interest  of  the  same 
was  appropriated  "  to  the  promotion  of  education  in  common  schools,  in  such 
manner  and  proportion  as  each  town  might  direct" — the  other  half  can  be  in 
like  manner  appropriated  at  the  option  of  the  town.  Under  this  act  $764,670  61 
have  been  deposited  with  the  several  towns. 
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In  1838  official  information  respecting  the  condition  of  the  common  schools 
was,  for  the  first  time,  laid  before  the  Legislature,  in  the  form  of  returns  from 
104  out  of  211  school  societies  in  the  State..  As  the  particular  attention  of  the 
General  Assembly  had  been  called  to  this  subject  by  the  Governor  in  his  annual 
message,  a  select  committee  on  the  part  of  the  House  and  Senate  was  raised,  to 
whom  these  and  otiierdocuments  were  referred.  Among  these  documents  were 
complete  returns  respecting  every  school  society  and  district  in  one  county,  and 
letters  from  school  visiters,  teachers  and  friends  of  common  schools  in  J05 
towns,  embracing  nearly  all  which  had  made  no  returns  to  the  Comptroller.  In 
addition  to  this  documentary  and  written  information,  one  member  of  the  com- 
mittee had  spent  one  month  in  visiting  schools,  and  conferring  with  teachers 
and  parents  in  three  counties  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature;  and 
several  gentlemen  interested  in  the  improvement  of  schools  were  invited  to  pre- 
sent tiieir  views  to  the  committee. 

With  these  facts  before  them,  the  committee  unanimously  recommended  a  bill 
for  a  public  act  "to  provide  for  the  better  supervision  of  common  schools," 
which  was  passed  into  a  law  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate,  and  with 
but  a  single  dissenting  voice  in  the  House. 

This  afet  constituted  the  Governor,  the  Commissioner  of  the  School  Fund, 
and  one  person  for  each  county  in  the  State,  a  "  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Common  Schools,"  and  aims  to  secure  the  better  supervision  of  schools,  by 
bringing  their  condition  in  the  form  of  annual  reports,  first  before  the  school  so- 
cieties by  the  local  visiters,  and  afterwards  before  the  Legislature  and  the  State 
in  the  communications  of  the  Board.  To  make  these  reports  subserve  the  pro- 
gress of  the  system,  both  the  State  Board  and  the  local  visiters  are  required  to 
submit  such  plans  of  improvement  as  their  observation  and  reflection  may  sug- 
gest. To  enable  the  Board  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  collect 
the  material  for  sound  legislative  action,  they  are  authorized  to  call  for  informa- 
tion from  the  proper  local  school  authorities,  and  to  appoint  a  Secretary,  who 
shall  devote  his  whole  time,  if  required,  under  their  direction,  "  to  ascertain  the 
condition,  increase  the  interest,  and  promote  the  usefulness  of  the  common 
schools." 

In  1839  the  Board  submitted  their  First  Annual  Report  to  the  Legislature, 
including  a  report  from  their  Secretary,  [Henry  Barnard,]  with  minute  statisti- 
cal information  respecting  more  than  twelve  hundred  schools. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  facts  in  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  of  the 
public  mind  respecting  them,  as  ascertained  by  the  measures  of  the  Board — 

"That  out  ofthe  67,000  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  returned, 
not  more  than  50,000  attended  the  common  schools  in  the  winter  of  1838-9,  or 
more  than  54,000  of  all  ages,  and  that  the  average  daily  attendance  did  not  ex- 
ceed 42,000;  that  there  were  in  the  State,  12,000  children  in  private  schools  at 
an  expense  of  more  than  S200,000,  which  exceeded  all  that  was  expended  on 
the  education  of  the  54,000  ;  and  that  4,700  children  of  the  proper  school  age 
were  returned  as  in  no  school,  public  or  private,  and  the  whole  number  could 
not  be  less  than  8000  in  the  State  — 

That  previous  to  the  act  of  1838  requiring  annual  reports,  there  was  but  one 
town  or  school  society  which  had  made  provision  for  a  written  report  from 
school  visiters,  as  to  their  doings,  or  the  condition  of  the  several  schools  ; — 

That  it  was  difficult  to  find  any  one  who  could  give  information  ofthe  com- 
mon schools  out  of  his  own  district ;  — 

That  school  meetings,  both  of  school  societies  and  schooldistricts,  were  thinly 
attended  ;  — 

That  school  officers  were  appointed  at  meetings,  where,  apart  from  the  offi- 
cers of  the  preceding  year,  there  was  not  a  quorum  to  do  business; — 

That  the  length  of  the  school  varied  with  the  compensation  of  the  teacher, 
which  was  governed  not  so  much  by  his  qualifications,  as  by  the  amount  of 
public  money  accruing  to  the  district ; — 

That  there  was  not  even  a  formal  compliance  with  the  law  requiring  teach- 
ers to  be  examined  and  approved,  and  schools  to  be  visited  twice  during  each 
season  of  schooling  in  regard  to  summer  schools; — 

That  certificates  were  returned  to  the  Comptroller's  office,  that  the  schools 
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had  been  kept  \n  all  respects  according  to  law,  by  committees  who  had  no  per- 
sonal or  written  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  when  in  fact  there  had  been  an 
utter  disregard  of  its  provisions,  and  on  such  certificates  the  public  money  was 
drawn ; — 

That  the  public  money  was  appropriated  to  other  objects  than  those  speci- 
fied in  tlie  law  ; — 

That  school  had  been  discontinued  in  the  winter  for  the  want  of  fuel ; — 

That  schoolhouses  were  very  generally  neglected,  and  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  point,  in  the  country  districts,  to  a  model  sclioolhouse,  in  reference 
to  location,  construction,  ventilation,  and  the  arrangements  of  seats  and 
desks; — 

Tiiat  there  was  not  a  school  in  the  State,  where  there  was  uniformity  in  the 
books  used  in  the  several  district  schools  or  in  the  same  school; — 

That  the  diversity  and  multiplicity  of  studies  attempted  to  be  taught  to 
children  of  every  age  in  one  school,  had  led  to  an  alarming  neglect  of  the  pri- 
mary studies,  and  of  the  younger  children  ; — 

That  there  was  hardly  an  instance  of  the  gradation  of  schools,  by  which  the 
evils  of  crowding  children  of  different  ages,  of  both  sexes,  in  every  variety  of 
study  and  school  book  under  a  single  teacher,  were  avoided; — 

That  teachers,  although  their  qualifications  were  in  advance  of  the  public 
appreciation  and  compensation  of  their  services,  were  employed,  who  had  no 
special  training  tor  their  duties,  and  who  looked  upon  the  employment  only  as 
a  temporary  resource ; — 

That  the  late  and  irregular  attendance  ofchildren  in  many  schools  was  such 
as  to  amount  to  an  almost  perfect  waste  of  its  privileges; — 

That  the  instruction  actually  given  to  such  as  did  attend,  and  attend  regu- 
larly, was  not  often  of  a  practical  character,  or  calculated  to  form  habits  of  accu- 
rate observation  and  clear  reflection,  and  inspire  the  love  of  knowledge  ;  and  to 
crown  the  whole,  as  at  once  the  cause  and  effect  of  the  low  state  of  common 
schools; — and 

That  there  prevailed  a  profound  apathy  in  the  public  mind  generally,  a  dis- 
heartening impression  that  nothing  could  be  done,  or  that  nothing  need  be  done, 
to  improve  them." 

As  many  of  these  evils  could  be  remedied  by  a  more  vigorous  and  enlightened 
public  sentiment  in  the  community,  in  relation  to  the  whole  subject,  the  pulpit, 
the  press,  the  lecture  room,  and  all  the  other  agencies  by  which  the  general  mind 
could  be  addressed  and  informed,  were  dppealed  to  by  the  Boarjj.  So  far  as 
these  defects  resulted  directly  from  the  want  of  power  in  school  districts,  or  the 
specific  enumeration  of  the  duties  of  schoul  officers,  or  strict  accountability  on 
thepartof  all  entrusted  with  its  alministration,  an  attempt  was  madeto  remedy 
them  in  the  "  Act  concerning  Schools,"  which  passed  both  branches  of  the 
General  Assembly,  1839. 

In  1841  the  laws  relating  to  Common  Schools  were  revised  and  consolidated 
in  one  Act,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Barnard,  and  among  the  visible  ami  immediate 
results,  not  of  compulsory  legislation,  but  of  the  voluntary  efforts  of  parents, 
committees,  and  districts,  acting  on  the  information  and  impulse  given  directly 
and  indirectly  by  the  measures  of  the  Board,  the  following,  were  specified  in 
the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  in  May  1842. 

"  The  attendance  at  society  and  district  school  meetings  is  more  numerous. 

More  than  fifty  new  schoolhouses  have  been  built,  and  a  much  greater  num- 
ber repaired  after  approved  models,  and  more  has  been  done  in  this  respect 
within  four  years,  than  for  twenty  years  before. 

School  visiters  are  more  strict  in  tlieir  examination  of  teachers,  and  regular 
and  vigilant  in  visiting  the  schools  as  required  by  law. 

A  uniform  set  oC  books  in  all  the  schools  of  a  society  has  been  in  some  in- 
stances prescribed,  and  in  others  recommended,  by  the  proper  committee. 

The  evils  of  crowding  children  of  different  ages  in  a  great  variety  of  studies, 
and  in  different  stages  of  progress  in  the  same  study,  under  one  teacher,  has 
been  obviated  in  more  than  one  hundred  districts,  by  employing  a  female 
teacher  for  the  younger  children  and  primary  studies,  and  a  male  teacher  for  the 
older  and  more  advanced  scholars — and  in  a  few  instances,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  central  or  union  school  for  the  older  children  of  a  society,  or  of  two 
or  more  districts. 
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Facilities  have  been  provided  for  such  as  wished  to  qualify  themselves  to  be- 
•coine  teachers,  or  improve  theirprevious  qualifications  by  an  appropriate  course 
of  study,  by  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  duties  of  the  school  room,  by  ac- 
cess to  good  books  on  the  principles  and  art  of  teaching,  and  by  associations  for 
mutual  improvement. 

Good  teachers  are  employed  for  a  longer  period  in  the  same  school,  and  at 
higher  wages;  the  average  length  of  schools,  and  wages  of  teachers,  are  in- 
creased; the  superiority  of  females  as  the  educators  of  young  children,  is  ac- 
knowledged by  theirmore  general  employment,  and  for  a  longer  time. 

More  attention  is  now  given  to  young  children,  and  to  the  indispensable 
branches  of  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  more  use  is  made  of 
visible  illustrations. 

Wherever  the  common  schools  have  been  improved,  the  number  attending 
them  has  increased,  and  the  attendance  and  expense  of  private  schools  has 
diminished  ;  and  thus  the  advantages  of  a  good  education  have  been  made  com- 
mon to  rich  and  poor.  And  as  at  once  the  evidence  of  past,  and  the  pledge  of 
future  improvements,  parents,  and  men  of  education  and  influence  generally, 
are  found  more  frequently  visiting  schools,  discharging  with  zeal  the  duties  of 
school  committees,  conversing  and  reading  on  the  subject,  and  acquainting 
themselves  with  the  efl'oris  which  are  making  in  this  and  nther  countries  to  give 
a  more  thorough  and  com))lete  education  to^jvery  human  being." 

In  184:2,  on  recommendation  of  Governor  Cleveland,  all  the  provisions  of 
the  law  relating  to  the  supervision  of  the  schools  by  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Common  Schools,  and  their  Secretary,  and  to  an  annual  report 
from  them  on  their  condition  and  improvement,  were  repealed,  as  well  as 
those  sections  which  provided  for  a  thorough  local  supervision,  by  a  sub- 
committee of  the  school  visiters,  who  received  a  small  compensation  for  their 
services  ;  as  well  as  those  sections  which  aimed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  multi- 
plication of  small  districts,  and  tho.se  which  related  to  the  union  of  districts 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  schools  for  the  older  children  and  the  more 
advanced  studies,  were  repealed. 

As  the  abrogation  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  was  recom- 
mended on  the  ground  of  its  expense,  the  following  extract  from  the  Fourth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools,  and  sign- 
ed by  William  W.  Ellsworth,  Seth  P.  Beers,  F.  A.  Perkins,  Andrew  T.  Jud- 
son,  Samuel  Church,  Samuel  D.  Hubbard,  Lorin  P.  Waldo,  and  Charles  Rob- 
inson, may  not  be  inappropriate. 

"As  some  misunderstanding  prevails  on  this  subject,  by  which  great  injus- 
tice has  been  done  to  Mr.  Barnard,  as  well  as  to  the  Board,  it  may  be  proper 
to  state,  that — 

No  member  of  the  Board,  as  such,  has  received  anything,  either  as  com- 
pensation for  services  rendered,  or  for  expenses  incurred  in  attending  the 
regular  meetings  of  the  Board,  or  in  promoting,  by  correspondence  or  other- 
wise, the  objects  of  their  appointment. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board  has  been  paid  for  his  services  the  sum  authori- 
zed by  law,  and  on  the  same  principle,  that  members  of  the  Legislature,  andx 
every  per  diem  officer  in  the  employ  of  the  state  or  national  government  is 
paid.  He  has  not  asked,  or  received,  compensation  for  time  spent  out  of  the 
State  on  his  own  business,  or  for  purposes  of  health  or  recreation.  The 
whole  amount  allowed  him,  in  the  way  of  compensation,  for  nearly  four 
years'  devotion  to  the  interest  of  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  is  ^3747, 
or  !t$937  a  year;  and  this  sum,  and  more,  he  has  expended  back  again  in  pro- 
moting, what  he  supposed  to  be,  the  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  these 
schools. 

The  aggregate  expense  authorized  or  incurred  by  the  Board,  since  its  or- 
ganization to  this  time,  including  both  the  compensation  and  expenses  of 
the  Secretary,  is  $5816  31,  or  !jfl473  a  year;  and  for  every  dollar  thus  drawn 
from  the  treasury,  an  equal  amount  has  been  expended,  by  voluntary  contri- 
bution, to  promote  the  general  object. 

We  can  truly  bear  testimony  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  and  ability  of 
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the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  which  he  has  exhibited  from  the  beginning,  in 
promoting  the  objects  of  his  appointment,  and  carrying  forward  his  noble  and 
well  directed  efforts  for  the  lasting  benefit  of  our  youth.  His  labors  will  long 
be  felt  in  our  schools,  and  be  highly  appreciated  by  all  who  entertain  just 
and  liberal  views  on  education ;  and  whether  appreciated  or  not,  he  will 
assuredly  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  generously,  with  little  or  no  pecu- 
niary compensation,  contributed  four  of  the  prime  years  of  his  life  to  the  ad- 
vancement  of  a  cause  well  worthy  of  the  persevering  efforts  of  the  greatest 
and  best  of  men." 

In  1844,  Gov.  Baldwin  strongly  called  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to 
the  importance  of  more  liberal  and  enlightened  legislation  in  behalf  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  and  that  Legislature  authorized  the  Governor  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  to  report  plans  to  the 
next  session. 

From  a  report  made  by  Dr.  William  A.  Alcott,  after  visiting  schools  and 
conferring  with  teachers,  and  school  committees  and  parents,  in  a  greater 
part  of  the  State,  during  the  winter  of  1844,  it  would  seem  that  the  schools 
had  gone  back,  or  were  fast  going  back  to  the  state  they  were  in  in  1838. 
The  outline  of  the  school  system  as  it  nowstands  is  briefly  this. 
The  state  is  divided  up  into  School  Societies,  (213,)  which  were  formerly 
Ecclesiastical  corporations,  created  without  reference  to  the  boundaries  of 
towns,  but  to  the  convenient  attendance  and  support  of  divine  worship. 
They  are  mainly  subdivisions  of  large  towns.  These  societies  have  all  the 
powers  given  in  the  other  New  England  States  to  towns  in  reference  to 
schools,  viz.  the  power  of  creating  school  districts,  establishing,  supporting 
and  regulating  schools,  and  of  appointing  compittees  and  laying  taxes  for 
this  purpose.  Each  school  society  is  divided  into  small  territorial  corpora- 
tions called  school  districts,  with  powers  to  build  schoolhouses,  appoint  local 
committees,  establish  schools,  lay  taxes,  and  make  regulations  not  inconsist- 
ent with  those  of  the  school  society  to  which  they  belong. 

The  authorities  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  system  are  1.  A 
District  Committee  of  one  or  three  persons,  chosen  annually  by  the  legal 
voters  of  each  district,  with  other  district  officers,  such  as  clerk,  collector 
and  treasurer.  2.  A  School  Committee  of  three  persons  in  each  society, 
who  take  care  of  all  the  financial  business,  with  a  clerk,  collector  and  treas- 
urer. 3.  A  Board  of  School  Visiters  or  Overseers,  of  not  more  than  nine 
persons,  also  elected  annually  in  each  society,  who  theoretically  are  entrust- 
ed with  the  entire  management  of  .the  schools.  This  board  must  examine 
teachers  ;  visit  all  the  schools  twice  during  each  season  of  schooling  ;  annul 
the  certificates  of  teachers  whom  they  find  unqualified,  and  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  school  society.  4.  The  Commissioner  of  the  School  Fund, 
who  is  entrusted  with  the  management  and  distribution  of  the  avails  of  the 
School  Fund.  His  duties  are  strictly  financial,  and  his  annual  reports  com- 
municate no  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  schools. 

The  support  of  the  common  schools  is  derived  from  the  following  sources. 
1.  The  annual  income  of  the  School  Fund.  This  amounted  in  1844  to  one 
dollar  and  forty  cents  to  each  person  in  the  State  over  four  and  under  six- 
teen years  of  age,  or  f  117,717  60  ,  the  aggregate.  2.  One /ia//"  the  income 
of  the  Town  Deposite  Fund.  The  sum  deposited  with  the  different  towns 
was  $764,670  61.  The  avails  appropriated  to  the  support  of  schools  from 
this  source  was  estimated  in  1839  to  about  !8;33,000.  3.  The  avails  of  Local 
School  Funds,  amounting  (the  capital  to  about  $100,000.)  These  yield 
about  $6,000.  4.  The  avails  of  School  Society  Tax.  This  source  has  been 
abandoned  in  nearly  every  society.  5.  The  avails  of  District  Tax.  Except 
in  a  few  city  districts,  this  tax  is  not  laid  except  to  build  and  repair  school- 
houses,  and  little  or  no  help  is  derived  for  the  annual  expense  of  the  schools 
from  this  source.  6.  Avails  of  a  tax  or  rate  bill  on  the  parents  and  guar- 
dians of  the  children  who  attend  school.  Most  of  the  districts  realize  some- 
thing from  this  source.  It  is  not  levied  till  the  close  of  the  winter  or  sum- 
mer school,  and  the  amount  corresponds  to  the  excess  of  the  expenses  of  the 
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school  over  the  sum  received  from  the  State.  The  average  amount  realized 
from  all  sources  is  estimated  to  be  from  $2  to  2  25  on  each  person  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen. 

Teachers  must  by  law  be  examined,  and  receive  a  certificate  of  qualifica- 
tron.  In  some  societies  this  is  rigidly  done,  and  there  the  schools  are  in 
a  flourishing  state.  There  is,  however,  no  provision  for  the  training  of  young 
men  and  young  women  to  be  teachers. 

For  more  particular  information  respecting  the  schools  and  school  system 
of  Connecticut,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  "  Connecticut  Common  School 
Journal,"  published  by  Case,  Tiffany  &  Burnham,  Hartford,  for  1833  to  42. 
four  volumes,  and  to  a  volume  of  "Reports  on  the  Common  Schools  of  Con- 
necticut, by  Henry  Barnard."  This  last  volume  embraces  all  the  official  doc- 
uments and  doings  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools,  and 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  from  1838  to  1842.  Both  works  can  be  obtained 
of  Case,  Tiffany  &  Burnham. 

Abstract  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  School  Fund  to 
the  General  Assembly,  in  May  1844. 

Capital  of  the  Fund,  April  1,  1844— 

1.  In  Bonds,  Contracts  and  Mortgages,  .  .$1,695,407  44 

2.  Bank  Stock,                221,700  00 

3.  Cultivated  Lands,          .         .         ,         •       #  •  78,367  00 

4.  Wild  Lands, 52,493  75 

5.  Stock  on  Farms, 210  00 

6.  Cash  in  Treasurv,              .         .         .         .          .  3,245  58 


Total  amount  of  Capital,         .         .  $2,051,423  77 

Revenue  arising  from  the  Fund — 

Balance  on  hand  in  Treasury,  March  31,  1843,  $1,200  28 

Receipts  within  the  year  ending  March  31,  1844,  130,940  19 

Total  revenue,  ....  $132,140  47 

Disbursements  from  the  revenue  of  the  Fund,  .         $122,425  90 

Balance  of  revenue  in  the  Treasury,  .  .         .  9,714  57 

Surplus  Fund  of  revenue  loaned,  .         .  .  16,250  00 

Whole  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen, 

upon  which  dividends  were  apportioned,  .         .         .         $84,084 

Whale  number  of  children  on  which  dividends  will  be  paid,  85,193 

Number  of  towns  in  the  State,       .......         138 

Number  of  school  societies, .  216 

Number  of  school  districts,  ...         .         .         .         .         .      1,651 

Rate  of  dividend  to  each  child  over  four  and  under  sixteen  years,       $1,40 

Salary  of  Commissioner, .$1250  00 

Expenses  of  Commissioner, $438,84 

Services  of  Clerk, 
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EDUCATIONAL    PERIODICALS. 

Every  teacher,  school  committee,  parent  and  friend  of  Education,  who 
would  inform  himself  respecting  the  schools  and  the  school  systems  of  other 
states  and  countries,  and  the  efforts  which  are  now  making  to  improve  them, 
and  other  means  of  popular  improvement,  should  subscribe  for  one  or  more  of 
the  periodicals  devoted  exclusively  to  these  subjects. 

The  Common  School  Journal  is  published  semi-monthly  by  Fowle  and 
Capen,  1S4  Washington  street,  Boston,  and  edited  by  Horace  Mann,  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education  for  Massachusetts;  price,  ^1,00,  payable  in  ad- 
vance.    Each  number  contains  sixteen  pages  octavo. 

The  volume  for  the  current  year,  (vol.  (3,)  which  commenced  in  January 
last,  contains  the  results  of  Mr."  Mann's  personal  inquiries  and  observations 
respecting  the  schools  and  school  systems  of  Holland,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Scot- 
land, and  other  countries  of  Europe,  during  the  past  year. 

The  District  School  Journal  for  the  State  of  New-York,  is 
published  monthly  under  the  patronage  of  the  State,  at  Albany,  and  edited  by 
Francis  Dwight,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  for  the  county  of  Alba- 
ny.— Price,  fifty  cents  a  year. 

A  new  volume  (vol.  5)  commenced  in  April  and  will  contain  the  last  Annual 
Report  of  Samuel  Young,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  with 
selections  from  the  Annual  -Reports  of  the  several  county  Superintendents. 

The  Common  School  Journal  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  is 
published  monthly  by  Edward  C.  Biddle,  No.  6,  South  Fifth  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Hickok  and  Cantine,  Harrisburg,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  the  Commonwealth.  Prof.  John  S. 
Hart,  Principal  of  the  Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia,  Editor.    Price  $1. 

The  first  volume  commenced  in  January  last,  and  contains  the  last  Annual 
Report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  a  republication 
of  all  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Controllers  of  Public  Schools  in  Philadelphia. 

Educational  Tracts. 

The  subscribers  propose  to  publish  a  series  of  Tracts,  relating  to  the  Con- 
dition and  Improvement  of  Popular  Education  in  the  United  States,  prepared 
by  Henry  Barnard,  Esq.,  late  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Pub- 
lic Schools  in  Connecticut. 

The  First  Series  will  consist  of  the  following  Numbers : — 

Number  1.  Condition  of  Education  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
Census  of  1S40,  with  an  Outline  of  the  Common  School  Systems  of  New  York 
and  Connecticut. 

Number  2.    System  of  Common  Schools  in  Massachusetts. 

Numbsr  3.  Education  in  its  relation  to  Health,  Insanity,  Labor,  Pauper- 
ism and  Crime. 

Number  4.  School-Architecture — or  Plans  and  Directions  for  the  location 
construction  and  Internal  Arrangement  of  School  houses. 

Number  -5.  Outline  of  a  System  of  Common  or  Public  Schools  for  Cities 
and  large  Villages,  with  an  account  of  the  Public  Schools  in  Boston,  Provi- 
dence, Portland,  Salem,  Lowell,  Philadelphia,  &c. 

Number  6.  School  District  Libraries,  Books  on  the  Theory  and  Art  of 
Education  and  Educational  Periodicals. 

Of  these,  Nos.  1,  Sand  4  are  now  printed  and  each  number  will  be  furnish- 
ed in  packages  of  one  hundred  copies,  at  the  mere  cost  of  publication,  viz : — 
one  dollar  per  hundred. 

Numbers  2,  5  and  6  will  be  ready  for  delivery  in  the  course  of  the  next 
month.  CASE,  TIFFANY  &  BURNHAM, 

Hartford,  November  1,  1S44.  City  Printing  Office. 
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Educational  Tracts,  Number  IL 


EDUCATION 

IN    ITS    RELATIONS   TO 

HEALTH,    INSANITY,    LABOR,   PAUPER- 
ISM^ND  CRIME. 

The  object  of  the  following  facts  and  suggestions,  gathered  from  the  vari- 
ous sources  indicated,  is  to  show  that  Education — an  Education  which 
shall  embrace  the  culture  of  the  whole  man,  his  physical  and  moral  nature, 
as  well  as  his  intellectual  faculties — such  an  Education  as  can  be  given  to  all 
the  children  of  a  community,  under  a  well  organized  and  thoroughly  adminis- 
tered system  of  public  schools — is  directly  and  powerfully  calculated — 

I.  To  diminish  the  sufferings  arising  from  disease,  and  to  pro- 
long LIFE. 

II.  To  INCREASE  THE  VALUE  OF  MERE  PHYSICAL  LABOR,  AND  GIVE  A 
HIGHER  CHARACTER,  MORE  EXTENDED  USEFULNESS,  AND  BETTER  COM- 
PENSATION TO   THE    LABORER. 

III.  To  PREVENT  THE  FORMATION  OF  THOSE  HABITS  WHICH  LEAD  TO 
PAUPERISM    AND  CRIME. 

EDUCATION    AND   HEALTH. 

As  it  can  never  be  well  with  us  morally,  unless  we  obey  the  laws  of  duty, 
so  it  can  never  be  well  with  us  physically,  unless  we  obeythe  laws  of  health. 
But  we  cannot  obey,  unless  we  know  the  law  to  be  obeyed,  and  we  cannot 
possess  this  knowledge  unless  we  are  endowed  with  capacities,  which  by 
cultivation  can  be  made  competent  to  attain  it. 

When  we  look  into  our  own  family  circles,  or  abroad  upon  the  community, 
and  behold  the  utter  waste  and  havoc  which  disease  and  infirmity  so  often 
make  of  human  usefulness  and  happiness,  the  protracted  or  condensed  agonies 
of  the  chamber  of  sickness,  the  bereavement  of  parents,  or  the  orphanage  of 
children,  we  might  be  almost  tempted  to  question  the  goodness  of  the  Being 
by  whom  we  have  been  called  into  existence,  were  we  not  assured  that 
"  affliction  cometh  not  forth  of  the  dust,  neither  doth  trouble  spring  out  of 
the  ground."  This  "affliction  and  trouble,"  are  designed  to  ,show"us  that 
some  rule  has  been  transgressed  which  the  Divine  Being  in  his  wisdom  had 
established.  They  are  always  monitors  to  warn  us  to  obedience  when  we 
have  erred  wilfully  ;  or,  when  we  have  erred  ignorantly,  to  stimulate  us  to 
acquire  the  requisite  knowledge,  as  well  as  to  practice  upon  it  when  acquir- 
ed. Every  bodily  pain  is  a  special  notification  that  some  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  life  is  out  of  order. 

I  have  the  concurrent  authority  of  many  of  our  most  eminent  physicians 
for  saying,  that  one  half  of  all  human  disability,  of  the  suffering  and  early 
death  inflicted  upon  mankind,  proceeds  from  ignorance, — from  sheer  ignor- 
ance,— of  facts  and  principles,  which  every  parent,  by  virtue  of  his  parental 
relation,  is  as  much  bound  to  know,  as  a  judge  is  bound  to  know  the  civil  or 
criminal  law  which  he  undertakes  to  administer;  or  as  a  juror,  in  a  case  of 
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life  and  death,  is  bound  to  understand  the  evidence  on  which  his  verdict  is  to 
be  rendered. 

Within  the  last  six  years  1  have  visited  schools  in  every  section  of  the 
Commonwealth,  seaboard  and  inland,  city  and  country.  Every  day's  obser- 
vation has  added  proof  to  proof  and  argument  to  argument,  respecting  the  im- 
portance of  physical  training. 

In  visiting  schools,  I  have  found  it  a  common  occurrence  when  the  hour  of 
recess  arrives,  and  the  scholars  are  permitted  to  go  out  and  take  exercise  for 
ten  minutes  in  the  open  air,  that  some  half  dozen  pupils,  with  pale  faces, 
narrow  chests,  and  feeble  frames,  will  continue  bending  over  their  desks,  too 
intent  upon  their  lessons  to  bcvaroused  by  the  joyous  shouts  that  ring  through 
the  schoolroom  from  abroad.  These,  the  teacher  complacently  points  out  as 
the  jewels  of  his  school,  and  fathers  and  moth  As  look  on  with  swelling  hearts, 
and  glistening  eyes,  as  the  bright  vision  of  future  honors  and  renown  rises  to 
their  view.  Alas>  they  do  not  know  that  those  children  are  victims  of  an 
over-active  brain,  and  that  every  such  disproportionate  mental  efibrt  is  a  cast 
of  the  shuttle  that  weaves  their  shrouds!  Of  all  the  pupils  in  the  school,  it 
is  most  important  that  those  who  are  disposed  to  sit  so  long  and  study  so  in- 
tensely, should  be  lured  forth  to  engage  in  some  genial  sport. 

So,  in  nine-tenths  of  the  schools  in  the  State,  composed  of  children  below 
seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  the  practice  still  prevails  of  allowing  but  one 
recess  in  the  customary  session  of  three  hours,  although  every  physiologist  and 
physician  knows,  that  for  every  forty-five  or  fifty  minutes'  confinement  ia 
the  schoolroom,  all  children,  under  those  ages,  should  have  at  least  the  re- 
maining fifteen  or  ten  minutes  of  the  hour  for  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

In  traveling  through  the  country,  how  often  will  a  man,  who  is  at  once  in- 
telligent and  benevolent,  be  pained  at  witnessing  the  location  of  dwelling- 
houses  on  low  and  marshy  spots  of  ground,  where  llie  dampness  and  exhala- 
tions from  beneath,  must  be  like  the  daily  administration  of  a  poison  to  the 
families  who  reside  in  them  ! 

How  few  of  our  public  houses, — whether  the  schoolhouse,  the  courthouse, 
the  lecture-room  or  the  church, — are  constructed  with  any  suitable  regard  to 
ventilation  !  And  even  when  they  have  been  constructed  upon  scientific 
principles,  if  they  are  managed  by  persons  who  are  ignorant  of  those  princi- 
ples,the  benefits  of  the  construction  are  cancelled.  In  cities,  and  in  many  of 
our  large  manufacturing  towns,  there  is  an  enormous  prostration  of  health  and 
strength,  attributable  to  the  smallness  and  the  closeness  of  the  sleeping  apart- 
ments. In  this  way  the  soundest  economy  is  defeated,  because  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  any  manufacturer  or  capitalist,  whatever  his  department  of  busi- 
ness, to  employ  healthy  workmen.  Canal-boats  and  steam-boats  commit 
hardly  less  havoc  upon  life  and  comfort  by  their  accidents  and  explosions, 
tlian  by  the  poisonous  atmosphere,  in  which  it  would  almost  seem  as  though 
their  conductors  regarded  it  as  a  part  of  their  official  duty  to  steep  the  pas- 
sengers. How  often  are  the  senses  offended  by  the  impurity  of  the  atmos- 
phere, on  entering  large  apartments  where  great  numbers  of  workmen  or 
workwomen, — shoemakers,  tailors,  compositors, — are  plying  their  tasks, — 
especially  in  the  evening,  when  dozens  of  smoking  lamps  are  each  sending  ofF 
a  stream  of  poison,  in  addition  to  the  vitiated  atmosphere  respired  from  as 
many  pairs  of  lungs  !  As  such  companies  often  work  in  a  thin,  light  dress, 
or  even  in  an  undress,  they  regard  only  the  physical  sensations  of  heat  or 
cold,  while  they  are  neglectful  of  the  vital  necessity  of  pure  air. 

The  immediate  effects  of  breathing  impure  air  are,  lassitude  of  the  whole 
system,  incapability  of  concentrated  thought,  obtuseness  and  uncertainty  of, 
the  senses,  followed  by  torpor,  dizziness,  faintness,  and,  if  long  continued, 
by  death.  When  great  mental  efforts  are  put  forth,  simultaneously  with  the 
inhalation  of  impure  air,  so  much  black  blood  is  forced  into  the  brain  in 
order  to  sustain  its  energies,  that  a  fit  of  apoplexy  at  once  closes  the  scene. 
Instances  of  this  will  occur  to  every  observant  mind.  That  of  the  late  chief 
justice  Parker  of  Massachusetts,  of  Mr.  Emmet  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney  of  Charleston,  were  obviously  cases  of  this  kind.     Had  their  court-rooms 


been  well  ventilated,  it  may  be  considered  as  almost  certain  that  neither  of 
these  melancholy  events  would  have  happened.  Those  great  men  were  sa- 
crifices to  the  barbarous  manner  in  which  the  court-rooms  of  a  community 
calling  itself  civilized,  had  been  constructed.  They  were  profoundly  learn- 
ed in  the  laws  of  the  land,  but  as  profoundly  ignorant  or  disregardful,  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  The  eminent  and  excellent  chief  justice  of  Massachusetts 
was  just  as  much  the  victim  of  a  violated  law,  as  the  malefactors  whom  he 
was  trying,  when  he  died. 

All  these  are  flagrant,  conspicuous  monuments  of  public  ignorance  on  the 
subject  of  Physiology.  They  are  practices  which,  if  the  common  mind  were 
once  enlightened,  would  pass  away,  like  the  barbarian  rite  of  sacrificing  a 
child  to  prevent  an  eclipse. 

How  many  of  our  social  regulations  pertaining  to  diet  are  a  systematic  in- 
fraction of  these  laws  of  nature.  Some  of  them  could  not  have  contravened 
those  laws  more,  had  such  been  the  express  purpose  of  their  adoption.  The 
arrangements  of  many  families,  the  short  intermissions  of  our  schools,  and, 
in  some  instances,  of  our  churches,  and  other  public  assemblies,  the  haste  of 
travellers,  the  brief  time  occupied  in  eating  in  boarding-houses  for  work- 
people, whether  mechanics  in  shops,  or  laborers  on  public  works,  or  opera- 
tives in  factories ; — all  these  practices  tend  powerfully  to  depress  the  stand- 
ard of  health  amongst  us,  and  to  expose  us  on  all  sides  to  the  invasion  of 
disease.  In  all  these  and  in  other  particulars,  the  customs  of  our  people' 
have  been  adopted  in  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  Physiology,  and  they  will 
never  be  reformed  until  that  ignorance  is  dispelled.  Passengers  in  rail-road 
cars  and  on  board  steam-boats,  seem  to  eat  with  a  rapidity  suggested  by  their 
new  powers  of  locomotion,  as  though  the  processes  of  nature  could  be  expe- 
dited by  their  impatience  of  delay.  Students  in  academies  and  colleges, 
when  eating  at  a  common  table,  are  no  exceptions  to  this  general  statement; 
and  though  an  hour  of  mental  relaxation  and  of  social  excitement, — of  hilar- 
ity, genial  yet  gentlemanly, — is  needed  in  an  especial  manner  by  students  at 
their  meals,  yet,  in  many  of  our  literary  institutions,  they  are  subjected  to 
the  Auburn  and  Sing-Sing  discipline  of  eating  in  perfect  silence. — Mr. 
Mann's  Sixth  Annual  Report. 

The  following  facts  are  taken  from  a  '^  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners, on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Laboring  Population  of  Great 
Britain,  1842.  The  Report  traces  back  a  vast  proportion  of  the  personal  suf- 
ferings, physical  degeneracy,  and  brevity  of  life,  of  the  laboring  people,  to 
their  sources  ;  and  finds  their  proximate  causes  to  be  a  want  of  cleanliness 
Voth  of  dress  and  person,  living  in  wet  or  damp  apartments,  insufficient  or 
unhealthy  food,  and  pre-eminently,  the  indulgence  in  intoxicating  drinks, 
and  the  breathing  of  a  corrupt  atmosphere. 

IN    TRURO. 

No.  of  deaths.  Av.  age  of  dec. 

33     Professional  persons,  or  gentry,  and  their  families,        .         40  years. 
138     Persons  engaged  in  trade,  or  similarly  circumstanced,  and 

their  families.  .......         33      " 

447     Laborers,  artisans,  and  others  similarly  circumstanced,  and 

their  families,  .......         28      " 

IN   DERBY. 

10     Professional  persons,  or  gentry,      .         .         .         .         .         49      " 

125     Tradesmen, 38      " 

752     Laborers  and  artisans,  21      " 

BOLTON   UNION. 

103     Gentlemen  and  persons  engaged  in  professions,  and  their 

families,             34  " 

381     Tradesmen  and  their  families, 23  " 

2232    Mechanics,  servants,  laborers,  and  their  families,          .  18  " 
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BETHNAL    GREEN. 

101     Gentlemen  and  persons  engaged  in  professions,  and  their 
families,  ........ 

273     Tradesmen  and  their  families,        ..... 

1258    Mechanics,  servants,  and  laborers,  and  their  families, 

LEEDS    BOROUGH. 

79     Gentlemen  and  persons  engaged  in  professions,  and  their 
families,  ........ 

824     Tradesmen,  farmers,  and  their  families, 
3395     Operatives,  laborers,  and  their  families, 

LIVERPOOL,    1840. 

137     Gentry  and  professional  persons,  &c. 
1738     Tradesmen  and  their  families,       ..... 
5597     Laborers,  mechanics,  and  servants,  &c. 

WHITECHAPEL   UNION. 

37     Gentlemen  and  persons  engaged  in  professions,  and  their 

families,  

387     Tradesmen  and  their  families, 

1762     Mechanics,  servants  and  laborers,  and  their  families, 

UNIONS    IN    THE    COUNTY    OF   WILTS. 

119     Gentlemen  and  persons  engaged  in  professions,  and  their 
families,  ........ 

218     Farmers  and  their  families,  ..... 

2061     Agricultural  laborers  and  their  families, 

EDUCATION   AND    INSANITY. 

A  defective  and  faulty  education,  through  the  period  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood, may,  perhaps,  be  found  to  be  the  most  prolific  cause  of  insanity  ;  by 
this,  in  many,  a  predisposition  is  produced,  in  others  it  is  excited,  and  renders 
incontroUable  the  animal  propensities  of  our  nature.  Appetites  indulged  and 
perverted,  passion  unrestrained,  and  propensities  rendered  vigorous  by  indul- 
gence, and  subjected  to  no  salutary  restraint,  bi^ng  us  into  a  condition  in 
which  both  moral  and  physical  causes  easily  operate  to  produce  insanity,  if 
they  do  not  produce  it  themselves. 

We  must  look  to  a  well  directed  system  of  education,  having  for  its  object 
physical  improvement,  no  less  than  mental  and  moral  culture,  to  relieve  us 
from  many  of  the  evils  which  "  flesh  is  heir  to,"  and  nothing  can  so  efl'ectually 
secure  us  from  this  most  formidable  disease,  as  well  as  others  not  less  appall- 
ing, as  that  system  of  instruction  which  teaches  us  how  to  preserve  the  body 
and  the  mind ;  to  fortify  the  one  from  the  catalogue  of  physical  causes  which 
every  where  assail  us,  and  which  elevates  the  other  above  the  influence  of 
the  trials  and  disappointments  of  life,  so  that  the  hosts  of  moral  causes  which 
affect  the  brain,  through  the  medium  of  the  mind,  shall  be  inoperative  and 
harmless. — Dr.  S.  B.  Woodward's  Seventh  Annual  Report  as  Superin- 
tendent  of  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Those  first  principles  of  physical  education  which  teach  us  how  to  avoid 
disease,  are  all-important  to  all  liable  to  insanity  from  hereditary  predisposi-  ' 
tion.  The  physical  health  must  be  attended  to,  and  the  training  of  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  be  such  as  to  counteract  the  active  propensities  of  our  nature, 
correct  the  disposition  of  the  mind  to  wrong  currents  and  too  great  activity, 
by  bringing  into  action  the  antagonizing  powers,  and  thus  giving  a  sound 
body  and  a  well  balanced  mind.  Neglect  of  this  early  training  entails  evils 
upon  the  young  which  are  felt  in  all  after  life. — Do.  Eighth  Annual  Report. 

Having  been  connected  with  the  Connecticut  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  as 
Chaplain,  for  more  than  six  years,  during  which  time  I  have  become  person- 
ally and  familiarly  acquainted  with  most  of  its  inmates,  and  had  the  opportu* 


nity  of  observing  their  mental  and  moral  characteristics,  and  of  knowing  the 
striking  features  of  very  many  of  their  cases,  I  subscribe  fully  to  the  senti- 
ments of  Dr.  S.  B.  Woodward  on  this  important  subject,  so  clearly  and  forci- 
bly expressed  by  that  very  distinguished  physician,  that  I  hardly  feel  that  I 
can  add  any  thing  of  my  own  to  them  deserving  your  notice. — T.  H.  Gallau- 
det  to  H.  Barnard. 

The  records  of  cases  at  this  institution,  and  my  own  observation  justify  me 
in  saying  that  the  neglect  of  moral  discipline, — the  too  great  indulgence  of 
the  passions  and  emotions  in  early  life,  together  with  the  excessive  and  pre- 
mature exercise  of  the  mental  powers,  are  among  the  most  frequent  causes 
that  predispose  to  insanity.  But  these  causes  are  in  no  other  way  operative  in 
producing  insanity,  than  by  unduly  exciting  the  brain.  By  neglect  of  moral 
discipline,  a  character  is  formed  subject  to  violent  passions,  and  to  extreme 
emotions,  and  anxiety  from  the  unavoidable  evils  and  disappointments  of  life, 
and  thus  the  brain,  by  being  often  and  violently  agitated,  becomes  diseased; 
and  by  too  early  exercising,  and  prematurely  developing  the  mental  powers, 
this  organ  is  rendered  more  susceptible  and  liable  to  disease. 

I  am  confident  there  is  too  much  mental  labor  imposed  upon  youth  at  our 
schools  and  colleges.  There  have  been  several  admissions  of  young  ladies  at 
this  institution,  direct  from  boarding-schools,  and  of  young  men  from  college, 
where  they  had  studied  excessively.  Should  such  intense  exertion  of  the 
mind  in  youth  not  lead  to  insanity,  or  immediate  disease,  it  predisposes  to 
dyspepsia,  hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  and  afiections  allied  to  insanity,  and 
which  are  often  its  precursors. — Dr.  Brigham's  Report  as  Superintendent 
of  the  Connecticut  Retreat. 

EDUCATION    AND    LABOR. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  opened  a  correspondence,  and  availed  myself 
of  all  opportunities  to  hold  personal  interviews  with  many  of  the  most  prac- 
tical, sagacious,  and  intelligent  business  men  amongst  us,  who  for  many  years 
have  had  large  numbers  of  persons  in  their  employment. 

The  result  of  the  investigation  is  a  most  astonishing  superiority  in  produc- 
tive power,  on  the  part  of  the  educated  over  the  uneducated  laborer.  The 
hand  is  found  to  be  another  hand,  when  guided  by  an  intelligent  mind. 
Processes  are  performed,  not  only  more  rapidly,  but  better,  when  faculties 
which  have  been  exercised  in  early  life,  furnish  their  assistance.  Individuals 
who,  without  the  aid  of  knowledge,  would  have  been  condemned  to  per- 
petual inferiority  of  condition,  and  subjected  to  all  the  evils  of  want  and 
poverty,  rise  to  competence  and  independence,  by  the  uplifting  power  of 
education.  In  great  establishments,  and  among  large  bodies  of  laboring  men, 
where  all  services  are  rated  according  to  their  pecuniary  value,  where  there 
are  no  extrinsic  circumstances  to  bind  a  man  down  to  a  fixed  position,  after 
he  has  shown  a  capacity  to  rise  above  it; — where,  indeed,  men  pass  by  each 
other,  ascending  or  descending  in  their  grades  of  labor,  just  as  easily  and  cer- 
tainly as  particles  of  water  of  different  degrees  of  temperature  glide  by  each 
other, — there  it  is  found  as  an  almost  invariable  fact, — other  things  being 
equal, — that  those  who  have  been  blessed  with  a  good  Common  School  edu- 
cation, rise  to  a  higher  and  higher  point,  in  the  kinds  of  labor  performed,  and 
also  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid,  while  the  ignorant  sink,  like  dregs,  and  are 
always  found  at  the  bottom. — Mr.  Mann's  Fifth  An7vual  Report  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Mass.  Board  of  Education.  *  *  *  * 

The  house  with  which  I  am  connected  in  business,  has  had  for  the  last  ten 
years,  the  principal  direction  of  cotton  mills,  machine  shops  and  calico  print- 
ing works,  in  which  are  constantly  employed  about  three  thousand  persons. 
The  opinions  I  have  formed  of  the  effects  of  a  Common  School  education 
upon  our  manufacturing  population,  are  the  result  of  personal  observation 
and  inquiries,  and  are  confirmed  by  tire  testimony  of  the  overseers  and  agents,. 


who  are  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  operatives.     They  are  as 
follows  : — 

1. — That  the  rudiments  of  a  Common  School  education  are  essential  to  the 
attainment  of  skill  and  expertness  as  laborers,  or  to  consideration  and  respect 
in  the  civil  and  social  relations  of  life. 

2. — That  very  few,  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  Common 
School  education,  ever  rise  above  the  lowest  class  of  operatives  ;  and  that  the 
labor  of  this  class,  when  it  is  employed  in  manufacturing  operations,  which 
require  even  a  very  moderate  degree  of  manual  or  mental  dexterity,  is  unpro- 
ductive. 

3. — That  a  large  majority  of  the  overseers,  and  others  employed  in  situa- 
tions which  require  a  liigh  degree  of  skill  in  particular  branches  ;  which, 
oftentimes  require  a  good  general  knowledge  of  business,  and,  always,  an 
unexceptionable  moral  character,  have  made  their  way  up  from  the  condition 
of  common  laborers,  with  no  other  advantage  over  a  large  proportion  of  those 
tliey  have  left  behind,  than  that  derived  from  a  better  education. 

A  statement  made  from  the  books  of  one  of  the  manufacturing  companies 
under  our  direction,  will  show  the  relative  number  of  the  two  classes,  and 
the  earnings  of  each.  This  mill  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  index  of  all  the 
others. 

The  average  number  of  operatives  annually  employed  for  the  last  three 
years,  is  1200.  Of  this  number,  there  are  45  unable  to  write  their  names,  or 
abeut  3 1  per  cent. 

The  average  of  women's  wages,  in  the  departments  requiring  the  most 
skill,  is  $2,50  per  week,  exclusive  of  board. 

The  average  of  wages  in  the  lowest  departments,  is  $'1,25  per  week. 

Of  the  45  who  are  unable  to  write,  29,  or  about,  two  thirds,  are  employed 
in  the  lowest  department.  The  difference  between  the  wages  earned  by  the 
45,  and  the  average  wages  of  an  equal  number  of  the  better  educated  class,  is 
about  27  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

The  difference  between  the  wages  earned  by  29  of  the  lowest  class,  and 
the  same  number  in  the  higher,  is  06  per  cent. 

Of  17„persons  filling  the  most  responsible  situations  in  the  mills,  JO  have 
grown  up  in  the  establishment  from  common  laborers  or  apprentices. 

This  statement  does  not  include  an  importation  of  63  persons  from  Man- 
chester, in  England,  in  1839.  Among  these  persons,  there  was  scarcely  one 
who  could  read  or  write,  and  although  a  part  of  them  had  been  accustomed 
to  work  in  cotton  mills,  yet,  either  from  incapacity  or  idleness,  they  were 
unable  to  earn  sufficient  to  pay  for  their  subsistence,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
a  few  weeks,  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  remained  in  our  employment. 

In  some  of  the  print  works,  a  large  proportion  of  the  operatives  are  for- 
eigners. Those  who  are  employed  in  the  branches  which  require  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  skill,  are  as  well  educated  as  our  people,  in  similar  situations. 
But  the  common  laborers,  as  a  class,  are  without  any  education,  and  their 
average  earnings  are  about  two-thirds  only  of  those  of  our  lowest  classes, 
although  the  prices  paid  to  each  are  the  same,  for  the  same  amount  of  work. 

Among  the  men  and  boys  employed  in  our  machine  shops,  the  want  of  edu- 
cation is  quite  rare  ;  indeed,  I  do  not  know  an  instance  of  a  person  who  is 
unable  to  read  and  write,  and  many  have  a  good  Common  School  education. 
To  this  may  be  attributed  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  persans  who  fill 
the  higher  and  more  responsible  situations,  came  from  this  class  of  workmen. 

From  these  statements,  you  will  be  able  to  form  some  estimate,  in  dollars 
and  cents,  at  least,  of  the  advantages  of  a  little  education  to  the  operative  ; 
and  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  employer  is  equally  benefitted.  He 
has  the  security  for  his  property  that  intelligence,  good  morals,  and  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  regulations  of  his  establishment,  always  afford.  His 
machinery  and  mills,  which  constitute  a  large  part  of  his  capital,  are  in  the 
hands  of  persons,  who,  by  their  skill,  are  enabled  to  use  them  to  their  utmost 
capacity,  and  to  prevent  any  unnecessary  depreciation.         *         *         * 


My  belief  is,  that  the  best  cotton  mill  in  New  England,  with  such  oper- 
atives only  as  the  45  mentioned  above,  who  arc  unable  to  write  their  names, 
would  never  yield  the  proprietor  a  profit ;  that  the  machinery  would  soon  be 
worn  out,  and  he  would  be  left,  in  a  short  time,  with  a  population  no  better 
than  that  which  is  represented,  as  I  suppose,  very  fairly,  by  the  importation 
from  England. — Letter  from  S.  K.  Mills,  Esq.  Boston,  to  Mr.  Matui. 

I  have  been  engaged,  for  nearly  ten  years,  in  manufacturing,  and  have  had 
the  constant  charge  of  from  400  to  900  persons,  during  that  tiine  *  * 
and  have  come  in  contact  with  a  very  great  variety  of  character  and  disposi- 
tion, and  have  seen  mind  applied  to  production  in  the  mechanic  and  manufac- 
turing arts,  possessing  different  degrees  of  intelligence,  from  gross  ignorance 
to  a  high  degree  of  cultivation ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  I 
have  found  the  best  educated,  to  be  the  most  profitable  help ;  even  those 
females  who  merely  tend  machinery,  give  a  result  somewhat  in  proportion  to 
the  advantages  enjoyed  in  early  life  for  education, — those  who  have  a  good 
Common  School  education  giving,  as  a  class,  invariably,  a  better  production 
than  those  brought  up  in  ignorance.  *  *  *  ^ 

I  have  uniformly  found  the  better  educated,  as  a  class,  possessing  a  higher 
and  better  state  of  morals,  more  orderly  and  respectful  in  their  deportment, 
and  more  ready  to  comply  with  the  wholesome  and  necessary  regulations  of 
an  establishment.  And  in  times  of  agitation,  on  account  of  some  change  in 
regulations  or  wages,  I  have  always  looked  to  the  most  intelligent,  best  edu- 
cated, and  the  most  moral  for  support,  and  have  seldom  been  disappointed. 
For,  while  they  are  the  last  to  submit  to  imposition,  they  reason,  and  if  your 
requirements  are  reasonable,  they  will  generally  acquiesce,  and  exert  a  salu- 
tary influence  upon  their  associates.  But  the  ignorant  and  uneducated  I  have 
generally  found  the  most  turbulent  and  troublesome,  acting  under  the  impulse 
of  excited  passion  and  jealousy. 

The  former  appear  to  have  an  interest  in  sustaining  good  order,  while  the 
latter  seem  more  reckless  of  consequences.  And,  to  my  mind,  all  this  is 
perfectly  natural.  The  better  educated  have  more,  and  stronger  attachments 
binding  them  to  the  place  where  they  are.  They  are  generally  neater,  as  I 
have  before  said,  in  their  persons,  dress  and  houses;  surrounded  with  more 
comforts,  with  fewer  of  "  the  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to."  In  short,  I  have 
found  the  educated,  as  a  class,  more  cheerful  and  contented, — devoting  a  por- 
tion of  their  leisure  time  to  reading  and  intellectual  pursuits,  more  v/ith  their 
families  and  less  in  scenes  of  dissipation. 

The  good  effect  of  all  this,  is  seen  in  the  more  orderly  and  comfortable 
appearance  of  the  whole  household,  but  no  where  more  strikingly  than  in  the 
children.  A  mother  who  has  had  a  good  Common  School  education  will 
rarely  suflTer  her  children  to  grow  up  in  ignorance.  *  *  * 

From  my  observation  and  experience,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the 
owners  of  manufacturing  property  have  a  deep  pecuniary  interest  in  the  edu- 
cation and  morals  of  their  help  ;  and  I  believe  the  time  is  not  distant  when 
the  truth  of  this  will  appear  more  and  more  clear.  And  as  competition  be- 
comes more  close,  and  small  circumstances  of  more  importance  in  turning  the 
scale  in  favor  of  one  establishment  over  another,  I  believe  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  establishment,  other  things  being  equal,  which  has  the  best  educated 
and  the  most  moral  help,  will  give  the  greatest  production  at  the  least  cost 
per  pound.  So  confident  am  I  that  production  is  affected  by  the  intellectual 
and  moral  character  of  help,  that  whenever  a  mill  or  a  room  should  fail  to 
give  the  proper  amount  of  work,  my  first  inquiry,  after  that  respecting  the 
condition  of  the  machinery,  would  be,  as  to  the  character  of  the  help,  and  if 
the  deficiency  remained  any  great  length  of  time,  I  am  sure  I  should  find 
many  who  had  made  their  marks  upon  the  pay-roll,  being  unable  to  write 
their  names  ;  and  I  should  be  greatly  disappointed  if  I  did  not,  upon  inquiry, 
find  a  portion  of  them  of  irregular  habits  and  suspicious  character. — H.  Bart- 
lett,  Esq.  Lowelh 
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I  have  had  under  my  superintendence,  upon  an  average,  about  1500  per- 
sons of  both  sexes  ;  and  that  my  experience  fully  sustains  and  confirms  the 
results,  to  which  Mr.  Bartlett  has  arrived.  I  have  found,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  best  educated  among  my  hands  to  be  the  most  capable,  intelli- 
gent, energetic,  industrious,  economical  and  moral;  that  .they  produce  the 
best  work,  and  the  most  of  it,  with  the  least  injury  to  the  machinery.  They 
are,  in  all  respects,  the  most  useful,  profitable,  and  the  safest  of  our  opera- 
tives; and,  as  a  class,  they  are  more  thrifty  and  more  apt  to  accumulate  prop- 
erty for  themselves. 

I  have  recently  instituted  some  inquiries  into  the  comparative  wages  of  our 
different  classes  of  operatives ;  and  among  other  results,  I  find  the  following 
applicable  to  our  present  purpose.  On  our  pay-roll  for  the  last  month,  are 
borne  the  names  of  1229  female  operatives,  forty  of  whom  receipted  for  their 
pay  by  "making  their  mark."  Twenty-six  of  these  have  been  employed  in 
job-work,  that  is,  they  were  paid  according  to  the  quantity  of  work  turned  off 
from  their  machines.  The  average  pay  of  these  twenty-six  falls  18J  per  cent, 
below  the  general  average  of  those  engaged  in  the  same  departments. 

Again,  we  have  in  our  mills  about  150  females  who  have  at  some  time, 
been  engaged  in  teaching  schools.  Many  of  them  teeich  during  the  summer 
months,  and  work  in  the  mills  in  the  winter.  The  average  wages  of  these 
ex-teachers  I  find  to  be  17J  per  cent,  above  the  general  average  of  our  mills, 
and  about  forty  per  cent,  above  the  wages  of  the  twenty-six  who  cannot 
write  their  names.  It  may  be  said  that  they  are  generally  employed  in  the 
higher  departments,  where  the  pay  is  better.  This  is  true,  but  this  again  may 
be,  in  most  cases,  fairly  attributed  to  their  better  education,  which  brings  us 
to  the  same  result.  If  I  had  included  in  my  calculations,  the  remaining 
fourteen  of  the  forty,  who  are  mostly  sweepers  and  scrubbers,  and  who  are 
paid  by  the  day,  the  contrasts  would  have  been  still  more  striking  ;  but  having 
no  well  educated  females  engaged  in  this  department  with  whom  to  compare 
them,  I  have  omitted  them  all  together.  In  arriving  at  the  above  results  I 
have  not  considered  the  net  wages  merely — the  price  of  board  being  in  all 
cases  the  same.  I  do  not  consider  these  results  as  either  extraordinary,  or 
surprising,  but  as  a  part  only  of  the  legitimate  and  proper  fruits  of  a  better 
cultivation,  and  fuller  development  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers. — 
J.  Clark,  Esq.  Lowell. 

In  the  present  state  of  manufactures,  where  so  much  is  done  by  machinery 
and  tools,  and  so  little  is  done  by  mere  brute  labor  (and  that  little  is  dimin- 
ishing,) mental  superiority, system,  order,  and  punctuality  and  good  conduct, 
qualities  all  developed  and  promoted  by  education — are  becoming  of  the 
highest  consequence.  There  are  now,  I  consider,  few  enlightened  manufac- 
turers who  will  dissent  from  the  opinion,  that  the  workshops  peopled  with 
the  greatest  number  of  educated  and  well-informed  workmen  will  turn  out 
the  greatest  quantity  of  the  best  work  in  the  best  manner. 

From  the  accounts  which  pass  through  my  hands,  I  invariably  find  that  the 
best  educated  of  our  work-people  manage  to  live  in  the  most  respectable 
manner  at  the  least  expense,  or  make  their  money  go  the  furthest  in  obtaining 
comforts.  *  *  *  By  education,  I  may  say,  that  I  throughout  mean,  not 
merely  instruction  in  the  arts  of  reading  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  better 
general  mental  development ;  the  acquisition  of  better  tastes,  and  of  mental 
amusements  and  enjoyments  which  are  cheaper,  whilst  they  are  more  refined. 
The  most  educated  of  our  British  workmen  is  a  Scotch  engineer,  a  single 
man  who  has  a  salary  of  3/.  a-week,  or  150/.  per  year,  of  which  he  spends 
about  one-half;  he  lives  in  very  respectable  lodgings,  he  is  always  well 
dressed,  he  frequents  reading-rooms,  he  subscribes  to  a  circulating  library, 
purchases  mathematical  instruments,  studies  German,  and  has  every  rational 
enjoyment.  We  have  an  English  workman,  a  single  man,  also,  of  the  same 
standing,  who  has  the  same  wages,  also  a  very  orderly  and  sober  person ;  but 
as  his  education  does  not  open  to  him  the  resource  of  mental  enjoyment,  he 
spends  his  evenings  and  Sundays  in  wine-houses,  because  he  cannot  find  other 
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sources  of  amusement,  which  presuppose  a  better  education,  and  he  spends 
his  whole  pay,  or  one-half  more  than  the  other.  The  extra  expenditure  of 
the  workman  of  lower  education  of  75/.  a-year  arises  entirely,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  from  inferior  arrangement,  and  the  comparatively  higher  cost  of  the 
mere  sensual  enjoyment  in  the  wine-house. — i.  G.  Escher,  Switzerland  ; 
Secretary  of  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 

If  there  be  any  intricate  work  in  anything  that  requires  close  mental  appli- 
cation, as  a  class  we  always  select  the  men  of  the  best  school  education  first. 
In  out-door  work,  w'hen,  for  example,  there  is  a  steam-engine,  or  a  water- 
wheel,  or  mill-work  to  erect,  a  foreman  or  some  responsible  workman  must 
be  chosen,  and  the  choice  in  nine  cases  out  often  falls  on  the  man  of  the  best 
school  education.  It  is  then  found  to  be  very  useful  to  have  a  man  capable 
of  making  a  drawing,  taking  dimensions,  or  sending  a  letter. 

We  find  that  those  who  have  had  a  good  school  education  have  had 
a  better  conception  of  the  organization  and  system  implied  in  change  of  ope- 
ration. It  appears  to  require  mental  training  in  early  life  to  enable  a  man  to 
arrange  a  sequence  of  operations  in  the  best  manner  for  clear  and  efficient 
practical  efibrts.  Men  with  such  capacity  we  rarely  find,  except  amongst 
those  who  have  had  a  school  education. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  educated  are  more  sober  and  less  dissipated  than 
the  uneducated.  During  the  hours  of  recreation  the  younger  portion  of  the 
educated  workmen  indulge  more  in  reading  and  mental  pleasures  ;  they 
attend  more  at  reading  rooms,  and  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  afforded 
by  libraries,  by  scientific  lectures,  and  Lyceums.  The  older  of  the  more  ed- 
ucated workmen  spend  their  time  chiefly  with  their  families,  reading  and 
walking  out  with  them.  The  time  of  the  uneducated  classes  is  spent  very 
different,  and  chiefly  in  the  grosser  sensual  indulgencies. —  William  Fair- 
bairn,  Esq.  Manchester. 

A  few  instances,  of  a  familiar  kind,  exemplifying  the  axiom  that  "know- 
ledge is  power." 

M.  Redelet,  in  his  work  Sur  VArt  de  Batir,  gives  the  following  account  of 
an  experiment  made  to  test  the  different  amounts  of  force,  which,  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  were  necessary  to  move  a  block  of  squared  granite, 
weighing  1080  pounds. 

In  order  to  move  this  block  along  the  floor  of  a  roughly  chiselled  quarry,  it 
required  a  force  equal  to  75S  lbs. 

To  draw  the  same  stone  over  a  floor  of  planks,  it  required  a  force  equal  to 
652  lbs. 

Placed  on  a  platform  of  wood,  and  drawn  over  the  same  floor,  it  required 
606  lbs. 

Bv  soaping  the  two  surfaces  of  wood,  the  requisite  force  was  reduced  to 
182  lbs. 

Placed  on  rollers,  of  three  inches'  diameter,  and  a  force  equal  to  34  lbs.  was 
sufficient. 

Substituting  a  wooden  for  a  stone  floor,  and  the  requisite  force  was  28  lbs. 

With  the  same  rollers  on  a  wooden  platform,  it  required  a  force  equal  to 
22  lbs.  only. 

At  this  point,  the  experiments  of  M.  Redelet  stopped.  But,  by  improve- 
ments since  effected,  in  the  invention  and  use  of  locomotives  on  railroads,  a 
traction  or  draught  of  eight  pounds  is  suflScient  to  move  a  ton  of  2240  lbs., — so 
that  a  force  of  less  than  four  pounds  would  now  be  sufficient  to  move  the 
granite  block  of  fOSO  lbs. ; — that  is,  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  times  less 
than  was  required  in  the  first  instance.  When,  therefore,  mere  animal  or 
muscular  force  was  used  to  move  the  body,  it  required  about  two-thirds  of  its 
own  weight  to  accomplish  the  object ;  but,  by  adding  the  contrivances  of 
mind  to  the  strength  of  jnuscle,  the  force  necessary  to  remove  it  is  reduced 
more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  times.  Here,  then,  is  a  partnership, 
in  which  mind  contributes  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  shares  to  the  stock, 
to  one  share  contributed  by  muscle ; — or,  while  brute  strength  represents  one 
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man,  ingenuity  or  intelligence  represents  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  men! 
Dr.  Potter,  in  his  late  work,  entitled  "The   Principles  of  Science,  applied 
to  the  Domestic  and  Mechanic  Arts,  and  to  Manufactures  and  Agriculture," 
has  the  following,  p.  29,  n. : — 

A  very  good  hand  weaver,  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  age,  will  weave 
two  pieces  of  9-Sths  shirting  a  week. 

In  1823,  a  steam-loom  weaver,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  attending  two 
looms,  could  weave  seve7i  similar  pieces  in  a  week. 

In  182Q,  a,  steam-loom  weaver,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  attending  two 
looms,  could  weave  twelve  similar  pieces  in  a  week;  some  could  weave^/feen 
pieces. 

In  1S33,  a  steam-loom  loeaver,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  assisted 
by  a  girl  about  twelve  years  of  age,  attending  four  looms,  could  weave  eighteen 
similar  pieces  in  a  week  ;  some  could  weave  twenty  pieces. 

Here,  then,  during  a  period  of  only  ten  years,  the  application  oi  mind  to  a 
particular  branch  of  JDUsiness,  enabled  a  lad  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  assisted  by 
a  girl  of  twelve,  to  do  from  nine  to  ten  times  as  much  work  as  had  before 
been  done  hy  an  accomplished  and  mature  workman. 

Babbage,  in  his  valuable  work  entitled  the  Economy  of  Machinery  and 
Manufactures,  says  :  Without  tools,  that  is,  by  the  mere  efforts  of  the  human 
hand,  there  are,  undoubtedly,  multitudes  of  things  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  make.  Add  to  the  human  hand  the  rudest  cutting  instrument,  and 
its  powers  are  enlarged  ; — the  fabrication  of  many  things  then  becomes  easy, 
and  that  of  others  possible,  with  great  labor.  Add  the  saw  to  the  knife  or  the 
hatchet,  and  other  works  become  possible,  and  a  new  course  of  dilficult  ope- 
rations is  brought  into  view,  whilst  many  of  the  former  are  rendered  easy. 
This  observation  is  applicable  even  to  the  most  perfect  tools  or  machines. 
It  would  be  possible  for  a  very  skillful  workman,  with  files  and  polishing  sub- 
stances, to  form  a  cylinder  out  of  a  piece  of  steel ;  but  the  time  which  this 
would  require,  would  be  so  considerable,  and  the  number  of  failures  would, 
probably,  be  so  great,  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  such  a  mode  of  produ- 
cing a  steel  cylinder  might  be  said  to  be  impossible.  The  same  process,  by 
the  aid  of  the  lathe  and  the  sliding-rest,  is  the  every-day  employment  of  hun- 
dreds of  workmen. — Babbage  on  the  Economy  of  Machinery  and  Manu- 
factures. 

Not  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  it  was  uncommon  for  a  glazier's  appren- 
tice, even  after  having  served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years,  to  be  able  to 
cut  glass  with  a  diamond,  without  spending  much  time,  and  destroying  much 
of  the  glass  upon  which  he  worked.  The  invention  of  a  simple  tool  has  put 
it  in  the  power  of  the  merest  tyro  in  the  trade  to  cut  glass  with  facility  and 
without  loss.  A  man,  who  had  a  mind  as  tnell  as  fingers,  observed  that 
there  was  one  direction  in  which  the  diamond  was  almost  incapable  of  abra- 
sion or  wearing  by  use.  The  tool  not  only  steadies  the  diamond,  but  fastens 
it  in  that  direction. 

Similar  advancements  have  been  effected  throughout  the  whole  compass  of 
human  labor  and  research ; — in  the  arts  of  Transportation  and  Locomotion, 
from  the  employment  of  the  sheep  and  the  goat,  as  beasts  of  burden,  to  the 
steam-engine  and  the  railroad  car  ; — in  the  art  of  Navigation,  from  the  canoe 
clinging  timidly  to  the  shore,  to  steamships  which  boldly  traverse  the  ocean  ; 
in  Hydraulics,  from  carrying  water  by  hand,  in  a  vessel,  or  in  horizontal 
aqueducts,  to  those  vast  conduits  which  supply  the  demands  of  a  city,  and  to 
steam  fire-engines  which  throw  a  column  of  water  to  the  top  of  the  loftiest 
buildings  ; — in  the  arts  of  Spinning  and  Rope-making,  from  the  hand  distaff 
to  the  spinning  frame,  and  to  the  machine  which  makes  cordage  or  cables  of 
any  length,  in  a  space  ten  feet  square ;  in  Horology  or  Timekeeping,  from 
the  sun-dial  and  the  water-clock,  to  the  watch,  and  to  the  chronometer,  by 
which  the  mariner  is  assisted  in  measuring  his  longitude,  and  in  saving  prop- 
erty and  life  ; — in  the  extraction,  forging  and  tempering  of  Iron  and  other 
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ores,  having  malleability  to  be  wrought  into  all  forms,  and  used  for  all  pur- 
poses, and  supplying,  instead  of  the  stone-hatchet  or  the  tish-shell  of  the 
savage,  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  instruments,  which  have  sharpness  for 
cutting,  or  solidity  for  striking  ; — in  the  arts  of  Vitrification, or  Glass-making, 
giving  not  only  a  multitude  of  commodious  and  ornamental  utensils  for  the 
household,  but  substituting  the  window  for  the  unsightly  orifice  or  open 
casement,  and  winnowing  light  and  warmth  from  the  outward  and  the  cold 
atmosphere  ; — in  the  arts  of  Induration  by  Heat,  from  bricks  dried  in  the 
sun,  to  those  which  withstand  the  corrosion  of  cur  climate  for  centuries,  or 
resist  the  intensity  of  the  furnace  ; — in  the  arts  of  Illumination,  from  the 
torch  cut  from  the  fir  or  pine-tree,  to  the  brilliant  gas-light  which  gives 
almost  a  solar  splendor  to  the  nocturnal  darkness  of  our  cities ; — in  the  arts 
of  Heating  and  Ventilation,  which  at  once  supply  warmth  for  comfort  and 
pure  air  for  health  ; — in  the  art  of  Building,  from  the  hollowed  trunk  of  a 
tree,  or  the  roof-shaped  cabin,  to  those  commodious  and  lightsome  dwellings 
which  betoken  the  taste  and  competence  of  our  villages  and  cities ; — in  the 
art  of  Copying  or  Printing,  from  the  toilsome  process  of  hand-copying,  where 
th  etranscription  of  a  single  book  was  the  labor  of  months  or  years,  and  some- 
times almost  of  a  life,  to  the  power  printing-press,  which  throws  off  sixty 
printed  sheets  in  a  minute  ; — in  the  art  of  Paper-making,  from  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree,  cleft  oft',  and  dried  at  immense  labor,  to  the 
machinery  of  Fourdrinier,  from  which  there  jets  out  an  unbroken  stream  of 
paper,  with  the  velocity  and  continuousness  of  a  current  of  water ; — and,  in 
addition  to  all  these,  in  the  arts  of  Modelling  and  Casting  ;  of  Designing, 
Engraving,  and  Painting ;  of  Preserving  materials  and  of  Changing  their 
color,  of  Dividing  and  Uniting  them,  &c.  &.C., — an  ample  catalogue,  whose 
very  names  and  processes  would  fill  volumes. 

Now,  for  the  perfecting  of  all  these  operations,  from  the  tedious  and  bung- 
ling process,  to  the  rapid  and  elegant; — for  the  change  of  an  almost  infinite 
variety  of  crude  and  worthless  materials  into  useful  and  beautiful  fabrics, 
mind  has  been  the  agent.  Succeeding  generations  have  outstripped  their 
predecessors,  just  in  proportion  to  the  superiority  of  their  mental  cultivation. 
When  we  compare  different  people  or  different  generations  with  each  other, 
the  diversity  is  so  great  that  all  must  behold  it.  But  there  is  the  same  kind 
of  difference  between  contemporaries,  fellow-townsmen,  and  fellow-laborers. 
Though  the  uninstructed  man  works  side  by  side  with  the  intelligent,  yet  the 
mental  difference  between  them,  plates  them  in  the  same  relation  to  each 
other,  that  a  past  age  bears  to  the  present.  If  the  ignorant  man  knows  no 
more  respecting  any  particular  art  or  branch  of  business,  than  was  generally 
known  during  the  "last  century,  he  belongs  to  the  last  century;  and  he  must 
consent  to  be  outstripped  by  those  who  have  the  light  and  knowledge  of  the 
present.  Though  they  are  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  work,  though  they 
are  supplied  with  the  same  tools  or  implements  for  carrying  it  on,  yet,  so 
long  as  one  has  only  an  arm,  but  the  other  has  an  arm  and  a  mind,  their  pro- 
ducts will  come  out,  stamped  and  labelled,  all  over,  with  marks  of  contrast; 
superiority  and  inferiority,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  will  be  legibly 
written  on  their  respective  labors. 

Amongst  a  people,  then,  who  must  gain  their  subsistence  by  their  labor, 
what  can  be  so  economical,  so  provident  and  far-sighted,  and  even  so  wise, — 
in  a  lawful  and  laudable,  though  not  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  word, — as  to 
establish,  and,  with  open  heart  and  hand,  to  endow  and  sustain  the  most  effi- 
cient system  of  Universal  Education  for  their  children;  and,  where  the  ma- 
terial bounties  of  nature  are  comparatively  narrow  and  stinted,  to  explore,  in 
their  stead,  those  exhaustless  and  illimitable  resources  of  comfort,  and  com- 
petency, and  independence,  which  lie  hidden  in  the  yet  dormant  powers  of 
the  human  intellect  }^Mr.  Mann's  Fifth  Annual  Report. 
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EDUCATION    AND    PAUPERISM. 

"  Out  of  sixteen  paupers,"  says  a  late  writer  "  examined  at  the  Workhouse 
of  the  Union  in  Faversham  (Eng.),  only  two  had  ever  saved  up  so  much  as 
ten  pounds,  notwithstanding  that  several  of  them  had  been  in  the  receipt,  for 
some  time,  of  from  twenty  to  forty  shillings  a  week  !  and  not  one  had  ever 
kept  any  account  of  receipt  and  expenditure  !  They  being  merely  able  to  read 
makes  little  difference  in  this  respect,  for  in  the  number  examined,  there 
were  several  who  could  do  so.  Indeed,  the  most  prudent  of  the  two  who  had 
saved  had  received  no  education.  *  *  *  He  bitterly  regretted  his 
want  of  education,  which,  he  said,  had  prevented  his  embracing  many  oppor- 
tunities that  offered  of  bettering  his  condition,  and  compelled  him  to  finish  a 
life  of  industry  in  the  workhouse,  instead  of  occupying  a  respectable  situation 
in  society.  Several  others  complained  that  they  had  never  been  taught  to 
look  forward  to  the  consequences  of  their  own  acts.  One  man,  a  shoemaker, 
about  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  who  was  in  the  house  with  his  wife  and  five 
children,  attributed  his  poverty  and  pitiable  condition  entirely  to  this  cause. 
When  asked  if  he  did  not  calculate,  before  marrying  so  early,  his  means  to 
support  a  wife  and  family,  his  answer  was,  '  No,  sir — never  gave  it  a  thought 
— never  thought  of  anything.     You  see,  sir,  we  ain't  used  to  look  forward.' " 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  state  of  education  among  paupers  above 
the  age  of  sixteen,  the  inmates  of  workhouses  in  the  Counties  of  Norfolk  and 
Kent,  (England),  collected  in  1S37. 

Besides  the  distinction  of  sexes,  the  paupers  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
viz., able-bodied,  temporarily  disabled,  and  old  and  infirm;  and  it  is  stated, 
with  reference  to  each  class,  how  many  can  read  in  a  superior  manner,  how 
many  can  read  decently,  and  how  many  imperpectly ;  their  acquirements  in 
regard  to  writing  are  also  given  with  the  same  gradations  ;  the  number  of 
paupers  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  is  next  stated,  and,  lastly,  the  num- 
ber of  each  class  who  had  been  the  inmates  of  workhouses  before  the  forma- 
tion of  the  respective  unions. 

Men.  Womex. 
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Number  of  each  class  in  workhouses 
Number  who  can  read  superiorly 
Number  who  can  read  decently 
Number  who  can  read  imperfectly 
Number  who  can  write  superiorly 
Number  who  can  write  decently 
Number  who  can  write  imperfectly 
Number  who  can  neither  read  nor  write 
Number  of  inmates  of  workhouses  before  uni'n 

It  cannot  fail  to  strike  every  one  who  sees  these  figures,  how  exceedingly 
small  is  the  proportion  of  those  persons  who,  having  been  so  far  instructed"' as 
to  be  able  to  read  and  write  in  a  superior  manner,  are  found  to  be  inmates  of 
the  workhouse.  Fluency  in  the  art  of  reading,  unaccompanied  by  profi- 
ciency in  writing,  affords  no  proof  of  adequate  instruction.  It  would  be 
more  correct  to  say,  that  the  absence  of  the  latter  acquirement  is  in  itself 
evidence  of  the  uncultivated  condition  of  the  mind.  It  will  be  seen  that 
among  the  2725  paupers,  included  in  the  foregoing  statement,  only  fourteen, 
or  one  in  195,  could  write  well ;  and  that  if  we  add  to  the  1402  persons  who 
can  neither  read  nor  write  those  who  can  read  only  imperfectly,  they  make 
up  just  two  thirds. 
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EDUCATION    AND    CRIME. 


According  to  a  table  prepared  by  Joseph  Bentley,  (England)  after  a  careful 
investigation  by  him  into  the  population,  number  of  Schools,  number  of  Li- 
braries, number  of  Literary  and  Scientific  institutions,  number  of  places  for 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  the  number  of  criminal  convictions  within 
the  year,  in  each  county,  it  appears  that 

If  you  take  the  four  best  instructed  counties  of  England,  as  exhibited  on 
this  chart,  and  also  the  four  worst  instructed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  average 
amount  of  crime  is  almost  exactly  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  average  amount 
of  instruction. 

The  four  best  instructed  counties  in  England,  according  to  this  table,  are  : 

Inhabitants.  Inhabitants. 

Rutland,  having  1  school  to  ev'ry  62.5,  &  1  crim'l.  convic'n.  per  ann.  to  ev'ry    718 
Westminster,        "  "  696,  «  '«  "  2201 

Cumberland,         "  "  736,  "  "  "  1101 

Middlesex,  "  "  -747,  "  "  ,"        .     .     ,   415 

Or  an  average  of  one  school  to  every  701  inhabitants,  and  one  criminal  con- 
viction to  UOS  inhabitants. 

The  four  worst  instructed  counties  are  : 

Inhabitants.  Inhabitants. 

Northampton,  1  school  to  ev'ry  1757,  &.  1  crim'l.  conviction  per  ann.  to  ev'ry  601 
Dorset,  "  "         ^35,         "  "  "  610 

Somerset,  "  "         1427,        "  «  «  393 

Hereford,  "  «         1386,         "  '«  "  .     596 

Or  an  average  of  one  school  to  every  1-501  inhabitants,  and  one  criminal 
conviction  to  550  inhabitants. 

It  is  with  grief,  that  I  contemplate  the  mistaken  zeal,  the  illogical  reason- 
ing of  certain  philanthropists,  and  even  of  certain  governments,  who  bestow 
so  much  pains  upon  prisons,  and  neglect  schools :  they  allow  crime  to  spring 
up,  and  vicious  habits  to  take  root,  by  the  utter  neglect  of  all  moral  training, 
and  of  all  education  in  children ;  and  when  crime  is  grown,  and  is  strong  and 
full  of  life,  they  attempt  to  cope  with  it ;  they  try  to  subdue  it  with  the  terror 
of  punishment,  or  to  miti2:ate  it,  in  some  degree,  by  gentleness  and  kindness. 
After  having  exhausted  all  their  resources  both  of  thought  and  of  money, 
they  are  astonished  to  find  that  their  efforts  are  vain  ;  and  why  ?  because  all 
they  do  is  in  direct  opposition  to  common  sense.  To  correct  is  very  impor- 
tant, but  to  prevent  is  far  more  so.  The  seeds  of  morality  and  piety  must  be 
early  sown  in  the  heart  of  the  child,  in  order  that  they  may  be  found  again, 
and  be  made  to  shoot  forth  in  the  breast  of  the  man  whom  adverse  circum- 
stances may  have  brought  under  the  avenging  hand  of  the  law.  To  educate 
the  people,  is  the  necessary  foundation  of  all  good  prison  discipline.  It  is 
not  the  purpose  of  a  penitentiary  to  change  monsters  into  men,  but  to  revive, 
in  the  breasts  of  those  who  have  gone  astray,  the  principles  which  were 
taught  and  inculcated  to  them  in  their  youth,  and  which  they  acknowledged 
and°carried  into  practice  in  former  days,  in  schools  of  their  infancy,  before 
passion,  and  wretchedness,  and  bad  example,  and  the  evil  chances  of  life,  had 
hurried  them  away  from  the  paths  of  rectitude.— Cotwm's  Report  on  Edu- 
cation in  Holland. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Forde,  for  many  years  the  Ordinary  of  Newgate,  London,  rep- 
resents ignorance,  as  the  first  great  cause,  and  idleness,  as  the  second,  of  all 
the  crimes  committed  by  the  inmates  of  that  celebrated  prison. 

Sir  Richard  Phillips,  sheriff  of  London,  says,  that  on  the  memorial  addressed 
to  the  sheriffs  by  152  criminals  in  Newgate,  25  only  signed  their  names  in  a 
fair  hand,  26  in  an  illegible  scrawl,  101  were  marksmen,  signing  with  a  cross. 
Few  of  the  prisoners  could  read  with  facility,  more  than  half  could  not  read 
at  all,  most  of  them  thought  books  useless,  and  were  totally  ignorant  of  the 
nature,  object,  and  end  of  religion. 
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The  Rev.  Mr.  Clay,  chaplain  to  the  house  of  Correction,  in  Lancashire,  rep- 
resents that  out  of  1129  persons  committed,  554  could  not  read;  22-2,  were 
barely  capable  of  reading ;  38,  only  could  read  well ;  and  only  8,  could  read 
and  write  well. 

Out  of  the  1129  prisoners,  516  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  simplest  truths  ; 
995  were  capable  of  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  ;  37  were  occasionally  read- 
ers of  the  Bible  ;  and  1  was  familiar  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  conversant 
with  the  principles  of  religion. 

Among  the  516  persons  entirely  ignorant,  125  were  incapable  of  repeating 
the  Lord's  Prayer. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  county  gaol  in  Warwick  reports  of  the  prisoners  in 
1836: — Their  condition  as  regards  education  is  this  ;  of  every  twenty-four 
who  are  committed,  on  an  average  seven  have  been  taught  to  read  and  write ; 
eight  can  read  only  ;  and  nine  can  do  neither  ;  most  of  those  who  can  write 
can  read  tolerably  well,  though  their  writing  is  generally  a  very  poor  per- 
formance ;  but  at  least  the  half  of  those  who  can  read  only,  do  it  very  badly. 
With  regard  to  those  important  parts  of  education,  religion  and  morality,  gen- 
erally speaking,  no  instruction  whatever  appears  to  have  been  given  to  them  ; 
for  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  the  persons  who  come  to  prison  are 
utterly  ignorant,  both  of  the  simplest  truths  of  religion  and  of  the  plainest 
precepts  of  morality.  Further,  it  seldom  happens  that  any  efibrt  has  been 
made  to  bring  the  reasoning  faculties  into  healthy  exercise  ;  and  the  mind, 
being  thus  left  blank,  as  far  as  regards  every  thing  that  is  good,  it  ceases  to  be 
a  wonder  that  evil  principles  should  so  readily  be  adopte'd. 

Out  of  138  prisoners  (participators  in  the  agricultural  riots  of  1831,)  com- 
mitted to  Reading  gaol,  25  only  could  write,  37  only  could  read,  and  76  could 
neither  read  nor  write ;    120  were    under  4U  years  of  age,  varying  from  35 

down  to  18  years.  Of  the  30  prisoners  tried  at  Abingdon,  6  only  could  read 
and  write,  II  could  imperfectly;  the  remainder  were  wholly  uneducated. 
Of  the  79  prisoners  convicted  at  Aylesbury,  only  30  could  read  and  write. 
Of  332  committed  for  trial  at  Winchester,  105  could  neither  read  nor  write  ; 
nearly  tlie  whole  number  were  deplorably  ignorant  of  even  the  rudiments  of 
religious  knowledge.  About  one  half  of  the  prisoners  committed  to  Maid- 
stone gaol,  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

Outof  the  whole  number  of  commitments  (23,612) in  England  and  Wales 
as  returned  to  the  Home  Department  in  1837,  8,464  were  unable  to  read  or 
write  well,  and  only  101  had  received  a  superior  education.  Of  all  the  crim- 
inal oflenders,  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  had  received  any  education  beyond 
mere  reading  and  writing.  Out  of  the  whole  number,  358  were  under  12 
years  oi'  age,  and  were  totally  uninstructed. — Barnard's  Report,  1842. 

It  is  alleged,  however,  that,  notwithstanding  the  progress  of  education, 
crime  and  immorality  increase.  If  the  present  be  compared  with  any  distant 
era  of  history,  even  the  most  brilliant,  it  will  be  found  that  the  very  reverse 
is  true.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  for  instance,  of  which  Hume  boasts  that 
"learning  had  not  then  prostituted  itself  by  becoming  too  common,"  England 
was  covered  with  gipsies  and  banditti,  and  every  year,  there  were  from  three 
to  four  hundred  executions  for  capital  crimes.  In  Scotland,  before  the  paro- 
chial schools  were  established,  and  education  made  univeraal,  two  hundred 
thousand  vagrants,  according  to  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  roamed  over  the  land, 
living  by  pillage  and  beggary,  and  having  "  no  regard  or  subjection  either  to 
the  laws  of  the  land,  or  even  to  those  of  God  and  Nature."  What  a  change 
has  since  been  wrought !  and  who  can  doubt  that,  in  producing  it,  education 
has  been  a  most  powerful,  though  certainly  not  the  only  cause  .'  It  is  not  to 
be  forgotten,  that  the  causes  which  affect  social  welfare  are  various,  and  hence 
crime  may  for  awhile  increase,  and  civilization  decline,  even  though  educa- 
tion does  advance  ;  not,  however,  because  education  is  powerless,  but  because 
its  influence  is,  for  the  time,  overborne  or  counteracted  by  other  agencies. 

Is  it  a  truth,  however,  that  crime  and  immorality  do  inci'ease  ?     Let  us  con- 
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sider  this  question  for  a  moment  with  regard  to  onr  own  state  (New  York); 
and  that  we  may  limit  the  inquiry,  let  us  speak  only  of  crime  in  the  techni- 
cal or  judicial  sense.     1  remark,  then,- 

M7st,  That, so  far  as  our  own  state  is  concerned,  the  returns  of  criminal 
convictions,  annually  made  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  show  that 
the  increase  of  crimes  of  every  description,  within  the  last  ten  years,  is  not 
greater  than  the  increase  of  population,  even  on  the  supposition, by  no  means 
probable,  that  the  returns  were  as  full  and  complete,  when  first  required,  ten 
years  since,  as  they  are  at  present.* 

Secondly,  Thisincrease  of  crime  would  have  been  much  less,  but  for  the 
unusual  influx  of  foreigners  within  the  last  few  years.  Dr.  Julius  states,  as 
the  result  of  a  laborious  examination  of  all  the  principal  prisons  of  the  U. 
States,  that  about  one  ^^/rtu'  of  the  convicts  are  foreigners.  The  returns  of 
this  state  show  that,  wish  us,  the  proportion  is  even  larger,  being  in  some 
vears  nearlv  one  half. 

Thirdly',  Before  this  increase  of  crime  could,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
ascribed  with  plausibility  to  an  increase  of  education,  for  this  is  gravely 
maintained  by  some  persons,  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  that  those  ofiences 
have  multiplied  fastest  which,  in  their  conception  and  preparation,  require 
the  greatest  knowledge  and  forethought.  The  facts,  however,  are  remarkably 
the  reverse.  In  this  state,  as  appears  by  a  late  annual  report  (for  1840)  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  criminal  convictions,  the  crimes  of  forgery,  perjury, 
burglary",  &,c.,  which  imply  skill  and  knowledge,  have  been  diminishing, 
while  those  which  are  the  usual  concomitants  of  ignorance  and  mental  de- 
basement have  increased.  To  the  same  efiect  is  the  experience  of  other 
states.  Says  the  chaplain  of  the  Connecticut  State  Prison,  in  a  late  report, 
"  that  knowledge  is  not  very  frequently  used  as  an  instrument  in  the  com- 
mission of  crime,  may  be  presumed  from  the  fact  that,  of  the  66  committed 
to  this  ]irison  last  year,  the  crimes  of  only  four  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
require  for  their  commission  ability  either" to  read  or  write."  The  directors 
of  tlie  Ohio  Penitentiary  state  that  "  it  is  an  erroneous  impression  that  the 
convicts  are  intelligent,  shrewd  men,  whose  minds  have  been  perverted  to  vice, 
rather  than  blunderers  into  low  and  vicious  habits,  and  ultimately  into  the  com- 
mission of  crime,  from  idlenness,  ignorance,  and  obtuseness  of  mental  vision. 
It  will  be  seen  that  nearly  the  whole  number  of  convicts  are  below  mediocrity 
in  point  of  information  ;  and,  indeed,  our  inquiries  and  observations  have  long 
since  fully  satisfied  us  that,  not  only  in  our  own  prisons,  but  in  others  which 
we  have  visited  or  inquired  after,  depraved  appetites  and  corrupt  habits,  which 
have  led  to  the  commission  of  crime,  are  usually  found  with  the  ignorant,  un- 
informed, and  duller  part  of  mankind.  Of  the  276,  nearly  all  below  medi- 
ocrity, 175  are  grossly  ignorant,  and  in  point  of  education  scarcely  capable  of 
transacting  the  ordinary  business  of  life."  Is  it  not  a  question  for  grave  re- 
flection, how  far  society,  after  thus  suffering  individuals  to  grow  up  in  igno- 
rance arid  incapacity,  retains,  in  respect  to  them,  the  right  of  inflicting  pun- 
ishm.ent  ? 

Fourthly,  To  show,  however,  still  more  clearly  that  education,  instead  o 
being  responsible  for  any  portion  of  this  increase  of  crime,  is  directly  and 
greatly  calculated  to  arrest  it,  I  would  place  in  juxtaposition,  and  ask  atten- 
tion to  two  facts,  which  seem  to  me  alike  conclusive  and  striking. 

I.  It  appears  by  the  late  census,  that  there  are  but  43,000  white  adults  in 
this  state,  who  are  unable  to  read  and  write.  If  to  this  number,  we  add  one 
half  of  the  whole  colored  population  of  the  state  as  sufiering  froin  a  like 
inability,  and  make  a  large  allowance  for  children  old  enough  to  commit  crime, 
yet  without  education,  we  shall  get  a  total  of  about  S3,000  ;  i.  e.,  about  1  2-9th 
of  the  whole  population  of  the  state,  who  cannot  read  and  write.  If,  then, 
education  has  no  tendency  to  diminish  crime,  so  that  a  person,  after  having 
enjoyed  its  advantages,  is" as  likely  to  commit  crime  as  the  ignorant,  we  should 
expect,  on  examining  the  records  of  our  courts  and  prisons,  to  find  the  same 
proportion  between  the  instructed  and  uninstructed  among  the   convicts,  as 
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among  the  whole  population.  In  other  words,  we  should  expect  to  find  28 
convicts  able  to  read  and  write  to  every  one  unable  to  do  so.  Now  what  ia 
the  fact .' 

II.  If  we  take  the  whole  number  of  convictions  in  this  state  for  the  last 
two  years,  in  courts  of  record  and  at  special  sessions,  we  find  not  1  in  29  who 
is  unable  to  read,  but  1  in  2  ;  showing  that  the  tendency  to  crime  among  the 
ignorant  is  fourteen  and  a  half  times  greater  than  it  ought  to  be,  on  the  sup- 
position that  education  has  no  tendency  to  diminish  crime.  An  examination 
of  the  Auburn  prison,  made  something  more  than  a  year  ago,  gave,  out  of  244 
prisoners,  but  59  who  could  read  well,  and  but  39  who  could  read  and  write. 

In  the  New  Penitentiary  of  Philadelphia,  out  of  217  prisoners  received 
during  the  year  1835,  but  85  could  read  and  write,  and  most  of  these  could  do 
either  the  one  or  the  other  in  but  a  very  imperfect  manner.  Facts  of  this 
kind  might  be  adduced  to  almost  any  extent.  By  showing  that  the  propor- 
tion of  uneducated  convicts  is  much  greater  than  that  of  uneducated  inhabi- 
tants, they  seem  to  me  to  demonstrate  that  ignorance  is  one  of  the  great 
highways  to  crime,  and  that,  in  proportion  as  men  are  left  without  instruc- 
tion, in  that  proportion  they  are  likely  to  become  convicts. 

In  dismissing  this  subject,  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  refer  to  a  statement,  made 
a  few  years  since  by  a  distinguished  French  writer  (M.  Guerry),  which  seems 
to  militate  seriously  against  the  views  here  taken,  and  which  is  frequently 
adduced,  as  proof  that  education  is  powerless  in  preventing,  if  it  be  not  effi- 
cient in  producing  crime.  It  was  alleged  by  M.  Guerry,  after  an  elaborate 
survey  of  the  "  moral  statistics"  of  France,  that  there  was  more  crime  in  the 
best  instructed  than  in  the  worst  instructed  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  Ad- 
mitting the  fact  to  be  as  stated,  and  admitting,  also,  that  education  was  the 
cause  of  this  increase  of  crime,  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  bestowing  a 
moment's  reflection  on  the  subject,  that  the  true  explanation  is  to  be  found  in 
the  absence,  until  recently,  from  French  systems  of  instruction,  of  a  moral 
and  religious  spirit. 

It  has  been  ascertained,  however,  on  a  more  thorough  examination,  that  it 
did  not  hold,  as  a  general  fact,  that  crime  was  more  prevalent  in  the  better 
instructed  provinces  ;  and,  moreover,  that,  if  such  were  the  fact,  it  was  sus- 
ceptible of  demonstration  that  education  was  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  it. 
From  a  paper  read  a  few  years  since  before  the  Statistical  Society  of  London, 
by  G.  R.  Porter,  Esq.,  it  appears  that  the  conclusions  of  M.  Guerry  were 
based  upon  the  returns  of  a  single  year,  whereas  five  years  taken  in  succes- 
sion would  furnish  a  result  entirely  different.  The  returns  for  the  five  years 
ending  1S33  show,  that  the  annual  average  number  of  criminals  was  nearly 
ten  per  cent  greater  in  the  least  instructed,  than  it  was  in  the  most  instructed 
departments  ;  and  it  so  happens  that  the  year  (1831)  taken  by  M.  Guerry  for 
examination,  was  the  only  one  of  the  five,  in  which  the  excess  of  criminals 
was  not  arranged  on  the  side  of  the  least  instructed  departments.  It  is  far- 
ther to  be  considered — and  this,  indeed,  is  the  all-essential  point — that  an 
excess  of  crime,  in  the  best  instructed  provinces  in  1831,  proves  nothing 
against  education,  unless  it  can  be  shown,  that  the  criminals  themselves  were 
educated.  But  it  turns  out  on  examination,  thatiths  of  the  whole  number 
were  unable  to  read  and  write  well,  and  that  the  proportion  of  ignorant 
criminals,  as  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  uninstructed  inhabitants, 
was  even  greater  in  the  more  enlightened  provinces  than  elsewhere.  The 
reason  for  the  latter  fact  probably  is,  that  where  education  is  pretty  generally 
imparted,  the  wholly  ignorant  find  themselves  more  embarrassed  in  obtaining 
employment,  and  hence  are  more  likely  to  betake  themselves  to  lawless 
courses. — Prof.  Potter^s  School  and  Schoolmaster. 

*  It  ought  to  be  considered,  also,  that  in  proportion  as  the  detection  and  punishment  of 
oflTences  is  facilitated  by  an  improved  police,  and  by  a  better  state  of  public  morals,  in  that 
proportion  criminal  arrests  and  convictions  may  become  more  numerous,  though  crime  itself 
(8  decreasing. 
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SCHOOL- HOUSES. 

Abridged  from  "  School-Architecture  by  Henry  Barnard,"  published  by 
Case,  Tiffany  &  Burnham,  Hartford,  Conn. 

I.  COMMON  ERRORS  IN  SCHOOL-HOUSES  AS  THEY  ARE. 

They  are,  almost  universally,  badly  located,  exposed  to  the  noise,  dust  and 
danger  of  the  highway,  unattractive,  if  not  positively  repulsive  in  their  ex- 
ternal and  internal  appearance,  and  built  at  the  least  possible  expense  of  ma- 
terial and  labor. 

They  are  too  small.  There  is  no  separate  entry  for  boys  and  girls  appro- 
priately fitted  up ,  no  sufficient  space  for  the  convenient  seating  and  necessary 
movements  of  the  scholars ;  no  platform,  desk,  or  recitation  room  for  the 
teacher. 

They  are  badly  lighted.  The  windows  are  inserted  on  three  or  four  sides 
of  the  room,  without  blinds  or  curtains  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  and  dan- 
ger from  cross-lights,  and  the  excess  of  light  falling  directly  on  the  eyes  or 
reflected  from  the  book,  and  the  distracting  influence  of  passing  objects  and 
events  out  of  doors. 

They  are  not  properly  ventilated.  The  purity  of  the  atmosphere  is  not 
preserved  by  providing  for  the  escape  of  such  portions  of  the  air  as  have  be- 
come offensive  and  poisonous  by  the  process  of  breathing,  and  by  the  matter 
which  is  constantly  escaping  from  the  lungs  in  vapor,  and  from  the  surface 
of  the  body  in  insensible  perspiration. 

They  are  imperfectly  warmed.  The  rush  of  cold  air  through  cracks  and 
defects  in  the  doors,  windows,  floor  and  plastering  is  not  guarded  against. 
The  air  which  is  heated  is  already  impure  from  having  been  breathed,  and 
made  more  so  by  noxious  gases  arising  from  the  burning  of  floating  particles 
of  vegetable  and  animal  matter  coming  in  contact  with  the  hot  iron.  The 
heat  is  not  equally  diffused,  so  that  one  portion  of  a  school-room  is  frequent 
ly  overheated,  while  anotlier  portion,  especially  the  floor,  is  too  cold. 

They  are  not  furnished  with  seats  and  desks,  properly  made  and  adjusted 
to  each  other,  and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  scholars,  and  the  easy  supervision  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  The  seats  are  too  high  and  too  long,  with  no  suitable  support  for 
the  back,  and  especially  for  the  younger  children.  The  desks  are  too  high 
for  the  seats,  and  are  either  attached  to  the  wall  on  three  sides  of  the  room, 
so  that  the  faces  of  the  scholars  are  turned  from  the  teacher,  and  a  portion  of 
them  at  least  are  tempted  constantly  to  look  out  at  the  windows, — or  the 
seats  are  attached  to  the  wall  on  opposite  sides,  and  tlie  scholars  sit  facing 
each  other.  The  aisles  are  not  so  arranged  that  each  scholar  can  go  to  and 
from  his  seat,  change  his  position,  have  access  to  his  books,  attend  to  his  own 
business,  be  seen  and  approached  by  the  teacher,  without  incommoding  any 
other. 

They  are  not  provided  with  blackboards,  maps,  clock,  thermometer,  and 
other  apparatus  and  fixtures  which  are  indispensable  to  a  well  regulated  and 
instructed  school. 

They  are  deficient  in  all  of  those  in  and  out-door  arrangements  which  help 
■  to  promote  habits  of  order,  and  neatness,  and  cultivate  delicacy  of  manners 
and  refinement  of  feeling.  There  are  no  verdure,  trees,  shrubbery  and  flow- 
ers for  the  eye,  no  scrapers  and  mats  for  the  feet,  no  hooks  and  shelves  for 
cloaks  and  hats,  no  well,  no  sink,  basin  and  towels  to  secure  cleanliness,  and 
no  places  of  retirement  for  children  of  either  sex. 
1 


II.  PLANS  AND  DIRECTIONS   FOR   THE   LOCATION,   CONSTRUC- 
TION AND  INTERNAL  ARRANGEMENTS  OF  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Location — style — yards,  8fc.  The  following  views,  exhibiting  the  exter- 
nal appearance  of  several  new  school-houses,  are  intended  for  country  dis- 
tricts, or  primary  schools  in  villages  and  cities. 


Front  Elevation  of  a  Village  School,  with  two  departments. 


School  House,  District  Number  6,  Windsor,  Conn. 
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Side  View  of  Clinton-street  Primary  School  House,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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Front  Elevation  of  a  District  School  House,  Hartford,  Conn 


Plan  of  an  Octagonal  School-House,  by  Town  &.  Davis,  New-York. 

[Por  description  of  this  and  the  folloioing  cut,  sen  School  and  School  Master, 
p.  548,  and  School  Architecture,  p.  35.] 
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Wakming  and  Ventilation.  The  means  of  producing,  difTtising  and  duly 
regulating  artificial  heat  in  a  climate  like  ours,  and  of  renewing  the  vital  por- 
tions of  the  aimosphere  which  are  constantly  absorbed,  and  of  vemoYing  the 
impurities  which  are  at  the  same  time  generated  by  the  breathing  of  teacher 
and  pupils,  and  by  burning  fires  and  lights,  must  be  providod  in  school-rooms, 
as  indispensable  conditions  of  health,  comfort  and  successful  labor. 

In  a  suitable  position  near  the  door  let  a  common  brick  fireplace,  as  shown 
in  the  horizontal  (A)  and  perpendicnlar  (B)  section,  be  built.  Let  this  be  in- 
closed on  the  back  and  on  each  side,  by  a  casing  of  brick  (c)  four  inches  thick, 

leaving  between  the  fireplace  and  the  easing, 
a  space  (fi)  for  air  of  fowr  or  five  inches, 
which  will  be  heated  through  the  back  and 
jambs.  Into  this  space  let  the  air  be  admit- 
ted from  beneath  by  a  box  (f)  24  inches  wide 
and  6  or  8  deep,  leading  from  the  external 
atmosphere  by  an  opening  beneath  the  front 
door  or  some  other  conTenienl  place.  The 
brick  casing  should  be  continued  up  as  high 
as  six  or  eight  inches  above  the  top  of  the 
fireplace  when  it  may  open  into  the  room  by 
lateral  orifices,  (§)  to  be  commanded  by  irois 
doors,  through  which  the  heated  air  will  en- 
ter the  room.  If  these  are  lower,  part  of  the 
warm  air  will  find  its  way  into  the  fireplace. 
The  brick  chimney  should  rise  at  least  iw© 
or  three  feet  above  tlse  hollow  back,  and  may 
be  surmounted  by  a  flat  iron,  soap-stone,  or 
brick  top,  with  an  opening  tor  a  smokepipe, 
(i)  which  may  be  thence  conducted  to  any 
firepTai'ran(imantTi)ie7eV£PaVtU^  o^  the   room.     The  smokepipe  should 

wall.   /.  Floor.  rise  a  foot,  then  pass  to  one  side,  asid  then, 

over  a  passage,  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  room,  where  it  should  ascend 
perpendicularly  and  issue  above  the  roof.  The  fireplace  shovild  be  provided 
with  iron  doors,  by  which  it  maybe  completely  closed. 

The  escape  of  the  heated  foBl  air  of  a  school-room  may  be  promoted,   by 

having  an  air  box  (A)  1  foo5 
square  or  24  inches  by  6,  coveree! 
by  the  pilaster,  and  opening  at  the 
jfioor,  in  the  base  of  the  pilaster. 
Let  this  air  box  (A)  be  continued 
into  a  tin  or  iron  tube  (B)  15# 
inches  in  diameter  through  the  roof 
(E)  up  the  side  of  the  Iwuse  into 
the  open  air,  ajid  through  tliis  tube 
the  smoke  pipe  (C)  should  pass 
also  above  the  roof.  Attached  to> 
the  pipe  should  be  caps  (D)to  keep 
out  the  rain.  This  ventilator  wilS 
always  act  when  the  pipe  is  warm, 
as  there  will  be  an  upward  current 
in  the  air  box,  to  supply  tlie  partial 
Tacuum  occasioned  by  tise  escape 
of  the  heated  air  around  tiie  stove 
pipe. 

The  advantages  of  this  double  fire-place  are,  1.  the  fire,  being  made 
against  brick,  imparts  to  the  air  of  the  apartment  none  of  the  deleterious- 
qualities  which  are  produced  by  a  common  iron  stove,  but  gives  the  pleasant 
heat  of  an  open  fireplace  ;  2.  none  of  the  heat  of  the  fuel  will  be  lost,  as  the 


e.  Solid  front  of  masonry,  h.  Front  of 
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smoke-pipe  may  be  extended  far  enough  to  communicate  nearly  all  the  heat 
contained  in  the  smoke  ;  3.  the  current  of  air  heated  within  the  hollow  back, 
and  constantly  pouring  into  the  room,  will  ditluse  an  equable  heat  throughout 
every  part ;  4.  the  pressure  of  the  air  of  the  room  will  be  constantly  outward, 
little  cold  will  enter  by  cracks  and  windows,  and  the  fireplace  will  have  no 
tendency  to  smoke  ;  5.  by  means  of  the  iron  doors,  the  fire  may  be  completely 
controlled,  increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure,  with  the  advantages  of  an  air 
tight  stove.  For  that  purpose,  there  must  be  a  valve  or  slide  near  the  bottom 
of  one  of  the  doors. 

In  the  plan  of  an  "  Octagonal  School-house"  drawn  by  Town  and  Davis, 

New  York,  the  room  is  lighted  by  a  lantern 
window  at  the  top  of  the  room.  The  stove- 
pipe passes  directly  up  through  the  center  of 
the  lantern,  an  open  space  is  left  around  the 
pipe  for  the  heated  foul  air  to  escape.  This 
aperture  and  cap,  with  the  ventilator,  is  shown 
by  the  figure  adjoining,  which  is  to  a  scale  of 
half  an  inch  to  a  foot.  The  ventilator  is 
drawn  raised,  and  the  dotted  lines  show  it  let 
down  upon  the  roof  It  may  be  of  any  re- 
quired size,  say  two  feet  wide  and  twelve 
inches  high,  sliding  up  and  down  between  the 
stovepipe  and  an  outward  case,  forming  a  cap 
to  exclude  water.  This  cap  may  be  pushed 
up  or  l^t  down  by  a  rod  affixed  to  the  under 
edge,  and  lying  against  the  smokepipe.  The 
lantern,  in  the  opinion  of  the  eminent  archi- 
tects named,  secures  the  three  great  objects  of 
uniform  light,  temperature  and  ventilation. 

The  best  mode,  however,  at  the  same  time  of  warming  and  ventilating  a 
school-room,  especially  if  it  is  large,  is  by  pure  air  heated  in  a  stove  or  fur- 
nace placed  in  the  cellar  or  a  room  lower  than  the  one  to  be  warmed.  No 
portion  of  the  room,  or  the  movements  of  the  scholars,  or  the  supervision  of 
the  teacher,  are  encumbered  or  interrupted  by  stove  or  pipe.  The  fire  in  such 
places  can  be  maintained  without  noise  and  without  throwing  dust  or  smoke 
into  the  room.  The  offensive  odors  and  impurities  of  burnt  air,  or  rather  of 
particles  of  vegetable  or  animal  matter  floating  in  the  air,  are  not  experi- 
enced. The  heat  can  be  conducted  into  the  room  at  different  points,  and  is 
tlius  diffused  so  as  to  secure  a  uniform  summer  temperature  in  every  part  of 
it.  A  room  thus  heated,  even  without  any  special  arrangements  for  this  ob- 
ject, will  be  tolerably  well  ventilated,  for  the  constant  influx  of  warm  pure 
air  into  the  room  will  force  that  which  is  already  in  it  out  at  every  crack  and 
crevice,  and  thus  reverse  the  process  which  is  ordinarily  going  on  in  every 
school-room.  By  an  opening  or  rather  several  small  openings  into  the  ceiling, 
or  a  flue,  which  in  either  case  should  connect  with  the  outer  air,  the  escape 
of  the  impure  air  will  be  more  effectually  secured. 

There  should  be  one  or  more  openings,  expressly  for  ventilation,  both  at 
tlie  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  room,  of  not  less  than  twelve  inches  square, 
capable  of  being  wholly  or  partially  closed  by  a  slide  of  wood  or  metal,  and, 
if  possible,  these  openings,  or  the  receptacle  into  which  they  discharge, 
should  be  connected  with  the  chimney  or  smoke-flue,  in  which  there  is  al- 
ready a  column  of  heated  air.  By  an  opening  in  or  near  the  ceiling,  the 
warmer  impurities  (and  air  when  heated,  and  especially  when  over-heated, 
will  retain  noxious  gases  longer)  will  pass  oflT.  By  an  opening  near  the  floor, 
into  the  smoke-flue,  the  colder  impurities  (and  carbonic  acid,  and  the  other 
noxious  gases,  which  at  first  rise,  soon  ^ffuse  themselves  through  the  at- 
mosphere, cool,  and  subside  towards  the  floor)  will  be  drawn  in  to  supply  the 
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current  of  heated  air  and  smoke  ascending  the  chimney.  These  openings, 
however,  may  let  cold  air  in,  and  will  not  always  secure  the  proper  ventilation 
of  a  school-room,  unless  there  is  a  current  of  pure  warm  air  flowing  in  at  the 
same  time.  Whenever  there  is  such  a  current  there  will  be  a  greater  econ- 
omy, as  well  as  a  more  rapid  and  uniform  diffusion  of  the  heat,  by  inserting 
the  outlet  for  the  vitiated  air  near  the  floor,  and  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
the  inlet  of  warm  air. 

The  Grammar  and  High  Schools  in  Providence  are  warmed  by  furnaces  in 
the  cellar.  The  lower  school-rooms  and  the  recitation  rooms  are  ventilated  by 
an  opening  near  tlie  top  of  the  room  into  a  flue  carried  up  in  the  wall,  to  the 


attic,  as  shown  in  the  drawings ;  and  the  upper  rooms  by  two  openings  at  the 
top  of  the  arch,  directly  into  the  attic.  There  is  a  round  window  at  each  end 
of  the  attic,  made  to  swivel,  with  a  line  attached,  which  descends  into  one  of 
the  recitation  rooms. 

Seats  and  Desks.  The  seats  and  desks  should  he  adapted  to  each  other — 
should  be  made  for  pupils  of  diflerent  sizes — should  beeasy  of  access  and  should 
be  arranged  so  as  to  admit  of  the  constant  superintendence  of  the  teacher. 

No.  1  represents  a  sec- 
tion of  seat  and  desk 
for  one  pupil — the  front 
of  the  desk  slopes  2i 
inches  in  16,  and  consti- 
tutes the  back  of  the  pre- 
ceding seat.  The  seat 
inclines  a  little  from  the 
edge.  The  desk  is  two 
feet  long  by  eighteen 
inches  wide,  three  inches 
of  which  is  level,  and  the  remaining  part  is  inclined  one  inch  to  the  foot.  The 
edge  of  the  desk  and  the  seat  is  in  the  same  perpendicular  line.  There  is  a 
shelf  for  books  one  foot  wide.  The  ends  of  the  desks  are  curved  so  as  to  be 
convenient  for  getting  out  and  in  the  seat,  and  for  sweeping.  1  hey  might  be 
still  more  curved,  and  iron  supporters  would  be  still  better,  as  occupying  less 

space.  The  level  portion  of  the  desk  has  a  groove 
(a)  running  along  the  line  of  the  slope,  to  prevent 
'?>  pencils  and'pens  from  rolling  off;  an  opening  on  the 
back  side  (6)  to  receive  a  slate,  with  which  every 
desk  should  be  furnished  as  a  part  of  the  furniture  of 
the  school-room  ;  and  an  opening  (c)  to  receive  an 
inkstand,  which  is  covered  by  a  metallic  lid. 

. _. _.,      The  seats  and  desks  should  vary  in 

~n  ==/   height,  the  former  from  9  or  10  inches  to  16 
— ^  -^  or  17,  and  the  latter,  from  -23  to  29  inciies. 


The  youngest  pupils  being  seated  n?arestto  the  teacher's  desk 
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a. 

Nuipber  2  represents 
a  seat  and  desk  for  two 
pupils,  but  nearly  simi- 
lar to  Number  1.  The 
Primary  and  Intermedi- 
ate schools,  Providence, 
are  furnished  with  such. 


Number  3  represents  a  sec- 
tion of  chair  and  desk  us  d  in 
the  Providence  Grammar 
Schools.  The  chair  is  on  an 
iron  pedestal  and  is  attached  to 
the  floor  by  four  screws.  This 
chair  can  be  furnished  by  the 
makers  in  Providence,  in 
quantities  to  fit  up  a  school- 
room, from  SI  to  1,25. 


It  I  h  il  M  I: 


Number  4  represents  a  modification  of  the  above  as 
used  in  the  High  Schools.  The  desk  and  seat  are  at- 
tached to  a  platform  which  is  movable. 


Number  5  represents  one  of  "  Kimball's  Improved 
School  Chair,"  used  in  the  High  Schools  of  Salem,  and  in 
many  of  the  district  schools  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
supporters  are  of  cast  iron,  and  when  screwed  to  the  floor 
are  perfectly  firm. 


Number  6  represents  a  modification  of  the  above  chair 
for  Priuiarv  Schools. 
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Number  7  represents  a  modification  of  the  plan  of  a  seat  and  desk  for  two 
so  as  to  economize  the  room,  secure  great  firmness  to  the  desk,  and  separate  tiie 
pupils  as  effectually  as  an  aisle  of  the  ordinary  width. 


Each  range  of  desks 


is  divided  by  a  partition  extending  from  the  floor  to  four  inches  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  dusk.  The  seat  can  be  attached  to  the  desk  as  in  Number  1  and  2, 
or  a  chair  can  be  used  as  represented  above. 

To  accommodate  two  of  the  larger  pupils  in  winter,  a  desk 
like  a  table  leaf  can  be  attached  to  the  highest  end  of  each 
range,  (e)  and  to  accommodate  the  same  number  of  smaller 
children  in  summer,  movable  sand  desks  can  be  placed  at  the 
lowest  end.  (cZ)  The  sand  desk  has  an  opening  («)  to  re- 
ceive a  slate,  and  a  groove  (b)  to  receive  a  thin  layer  of  sand, 
if  it  should  be  thought  desirable  to  use  sand,  before  using  the 
slate,  as  is  done  in  the  New  York  Primary  Schools. 

Plans  for  the  internal  arrangement  op  School-houses.  The  fol- 
lowing plans  exhibit  a  variety  of  modes  for  arranging  the  entries,  the  seats  and 
desks  of  the  pupils,  the  aisles,  the  platform  of  the  teacher,  the  area  for  recita- 
tion, the  stove,  and  other  details  of  the  interior  of  a  school-house.  They  wijl 
afford  useful  hints  to  committees  and  architects. 

Fig.  1.     Plan  of  School-Room,  District  No.  6,  Windsor,  Ct 


The  building  is  33  feet  6  inches  long,  21  feet  8  inches  wide. 

The  school-room  is  24  feet  5  inches  long,  by  19  feet  4  inches  wide,  and  15 
feet  6  inches  high  in  the  clear,  and  was  intended  for  a  school  of  36  pupils,  but 
will  accommodate  eight  or  ten  more  on  moveable  seats. 

A  A.  Entries  7  ft.  3  inches  by  9  ft.  3  inches  in  the  rear  of  the  building;  one 
for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls ;  each  supplied  with  scraper,  mats,  shelves 
and  hooks  for  hats  and  outer  garments.  B.  Teacher's  platform,  5  feet  2  inches 
wide,  by  6  feet  deep.  b.  Shelves  for  books,  in  front  of  which  is  a  movable 
blackboard  5  feet  by  4,  suspended  on  weights,  and  steadied  by  a  groove  on 
each  side,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  raised  and  lowered  by  the  teacher.  D  D. 
Passages  round  the  room  2  feet  wide.  E  E.  Aisles  15  inches  wide.  E.  Aisles 
5  feet  3  inches  wide.  C.  Stove,  a  a.  Flues — one  for  smoke,  and  the  other  for 
ventilation.  G.  Desk  for  one  pupil  2  feet  long  and  18  inches  wide,  (See  p.  10.) 
H.  Seat  for  one  pupil  varying  from  9i  inches  to  17i  inches. 
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Fig.  2.     Plan  of  a  School  Room,  by  Horace  Mann. 
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A.  Represents  the  teacher's  desk.  B  B.  Teacher's  platform,  from  1  to  2  ft 
in  height.  C.  Step  for  ascending  the  platform.  L  L.  Cases  for  books,  apara- 
tus,  cabinet,  &c.  H.  Pupils' single  desks,  2  ft.  by  18  inches.  M.  Pupils' seat, 
1  ft.  by  20  inches.  7.  Aisles,  1  ft.  G  inches  in  width.  D.  Place  for  stove,  if 
one  be  used.  E.  Room  for  recitation,  for  retiring  in  case  of  sudden  indisposi- 
tion, for  interview  with  parents,  when  necessary,  &c.  It  may  also  be  used  for 
the  library,  &c.  F  F  F  F  F.  Doors  into -the  boys' and  girls'  entries — from 
the  entries  into  the  school-room,  and  from  the  school-room  into  the  recitation 
room.     G  G  G  G.  Windows.     The  windows  on  the  sides  are  not  lettered. 

The  seats  and  desks  recommended,  are  similar  to  No.  1  or  No.  2,  on  page 
10. 
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Fig.  3.     Plan  of  School-Room  for  56  Pupils,  by  F.  Dwiglit. 


The  building  is  36  i"  long  by  26  wide,  and  19  fi.  high  from  the  ground  to  tlie 
eaves,  including  2  ft.  base.  V.  Main  entrance.  C.  Outer  entry.  W.  Door 
leading  into  clothes  entry  B.  X.  Door  into  school-room  24  ft.  by  24,  and  15 
ft.  high  in  the  clear.  N.  Stove.  D.  Recess  for  wood.  Y.  Door  to  recitation 
and  library  room  A.  M.  Platform  for  recitation.  O.  Teacher's  desk.  P. 
His  seat,  and  R.  shelves  for  his  books,  &c.     S.  Map  of  the  World,  and  on  the 


opposite  side  of  teacher,  a  blackboard.  E.  Center  aisle  2  ft.  wide.  F  F.  Di- 
vision aisle,  IS  inches,  and  G  G  side  aisles,  20  inches.  K.  Desk  for  two  pupils, 
4  ft.  long  by  18  inches  wide.  J.  Seat  for  two,  12  inches  wide,  and  varying 
from  9i  inches  to  16  high.  H  I.  Seat  and  desk  for  one  pupil.  Z.  Windows 
three  on  each  side.     L  L.  Ventilation  and  smoke  flue. 

■     Fig.  4.     Plan  of  School-Room  for  (30  Pupils,  Hartford. 
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The  exterior  dimensions  are  40  ft.  by  26  ft.,  and  the  school-room  exclusive  of 
the  recess  for  the  jiillars,  and  the  entry  is  30  ft.  by  25.     . 

A.  Entry,  on  one  side  of  which  («)  is  fiited'up  for  girls,  and  the  other  (i) 
for  boys.  B.  Teacher's  platform,  9  ft.  long  by  4  ft.  G  inches  wide,  and  9  inches 
high,  with  a  blackboard  occupying  the  wall  behind.  V  V.  Teacher's  desk. 
C  b.  Side  aisles  3  ft.  wide.  L.  Rear  aisles  4  ft.  wide.  D  D.  Aisles  each  2  ft. 
7  inches.  S.  Stove.  H.  Desk.  (See  page  9,  No.  7.)  I.  Chair.  (See  p.  1 1,  No. 
3.  d.  Sand  desk.  (See  p.  12,  No.  7.)  e.  Leaf,  &c.  (See  p.  12,  Fig.  7.)  i.  Smoke 
flue.  h.  Ventilating  flue  with  openmg  at  top  and  bottom.  WW.  Seven  win- 
dows, r  r.  Scrapers  for  feet,  tt.tt.  Mats.  c.  Sink  for  water  pail,  basin  &c. 
E.  Closet  for  library  of  600  vols.     G.  Closet  for  apparatus  &c. 

Fig.  5.     Plan  of  School-Room  for  120  Pupils,  by  G.  B.  Emerson 
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51  fi;et  by  31  feetou  s       .]    _   _  [Scale  16  feet  to  the  inch. 

D.  Entrance  door.     E.  Entry.    F.  Fireplace.    C.  *Wood  closet.     T.  Teach- 
er's platform,     a.  Apparatus  siielves.    t.  Air  tube  beneath  the  floor,    d.  Doors, 
i;.GIo'ies.    Z.  Library  shelves,     m.  Master's  table  and  seat.    p.  Passages,      r 
Recitation  seats,     .s.  Scholar's  desks  and  seats,     r  s.  Stairs  to  recitation  room 
in  the  attic,     v.  Ventilator,     w.  Windows,     b.  Movable  blackboard,     as.    A 
space  behind  the  fireplace. 


Movable  Stand  for  Elackboard. 

a  Pins  on  which  the  board  rests. 
c.  Hinge  or  joint  to  the  supporting 
legs  which  are  traced  by  hook  b. 


Movable  Blackboard. 


Fig.  6.     Plan  of  Male  Department,  Middletown  High  School. 

The  building  is  72  ft.  by  54.  Male  department  50  ft.  by  47,  with  two  recita- 
tion rooms  R  R  each  25  ft.  by  12.  There  are  seven  ranges  of  desks,  each  ac- 
commodating ten  pupils,  and  all  facing  the  teacher's  platform  D.  Each  range 
is  separated  from  the  other  by  an  aisle  18  inches  wide,  and  the  whole  surround- 
ed by  an  open  space  C  C  six  ft.  wide.  There  are  eight  flues  for  ventilation, 
opening  from  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  room,  and  discharging  into  the  attic 
above.     The  whole  building  is  heated  by  the  furnace  in  the  cellar. 


^  ^ 


^  ^  ^  '^ 


Platform     Taisei  '  8  '  iiicJus, 
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Fig.  7.     Plan  of  second  floor  Brimmer  School,  Boston. 
The  pupils,  (236)  each  accommodated  with  a  chair,  (Wales'  Patent  School 
Chair)  sit  with  their  backs  to  the  teacher's  platform. 


Educational  Tracts.     No.  6. 
AIDS 


TO 


ENGLISH   COMPOSITION. 


[EntereJ,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1845,  by  Harper  &,  Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  Southern  District  of  New- York.] 


The  fcUo^'T'mg'  sections  are  taken,  with  the  consent  of  the  Au- 
thor, frcm  a  ■work  of  428  pages  under  the  above  title,  by 
Sichard  Crreen  Parker :  a  volume  which  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  teacher,  and  every  student  of  the  English 
language* — Editor  of  Journal  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction. 


OBJECTS  AND  THEIR  PARTS. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  in  writing  composition  is  to  ob- 
tain ideas.  The  second  is  the  proper  expression  of  the  idea 
when  obtained.  To  acquire  ideas,  it  is  necessary  to  culti- 
vate habits  of  observation ;  to  use  the  eyes  not  only  in  no- 
ticing entire  objects,  but  also  their  different  parts ;  to  con- 
eider  their  qualities,  uses,  operations,  and  effects ;  together 
with  their  relation  to  other  things.  The  mind  employed  in 
such  processes  acquires  materials  for  its  own  operations,  and 
thoughts  and  ideas  arise  as  it  were  spontaneously. 

For  the  first  exercise  in  composition,  therefore,  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  student  be  required  to  enumerate  the  parts 
of  some  visible  object,  according  to  the  following 

Example. 

A    HOUSE. 

Its  parts  are 

The  inside.  The  wainscot,  The  parlors  or 
The  outside,         The  stairs,  drawing  rooms, 

The  doors.  The  fire  places,  The  wash  room. 

The  entry,  The  mantel,  The  bathing  room, 

The  rooms,  The  chimney,  The  inner  doors, 

The  ceiling,  The  closets,  The  wood  shed. 

The  walls.  The  kitchen,  The  out  buildings. 
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Exercises. 

similar  manner  enumerate  the  parts  of  the  folio-wing  obje 

A  caiTiage.                    A  sheep. 

A  book. 

A  ship.                          A  cat. 

A  kite. 

A  church.                      A  landscape. 

A  cow. 

A  tree.                           A  school-room. 

A  goat. 

A  map.                          A  watch. 

A  dog. 

A  horse.                       A  clock. 

A  picture 

n. 


OBJECTS,  THEIR  QUALITIES  AND  USES. 

The  parts  of  a  visible  object  having  been  noticed,  the  next 
step  to  be  taken  is  the  enumeration  of  its  qualities  and  uses ; 
according  to  the  following 


Example. 


Glass  : 


It  is  hard, 

inodorous, 

insoluble, 

solid. 

colorless. 

dry. 

smooth, 

heavy, 

fusible, 

bright. 

uninflammable. 

thick  or  thin, 

transparent, 

durable, 

long, 

brittle, 

stiff, 

short, 

cold, 

inflexible. 

wide, 

tasteless, 

water  proof, 

useful. 

Its  uses : 

For  windows  to  admit  light : 

For  spectacles  to  assist  sight : 

For  useful  vessels,  such  as  tumblers,  pitchers,  decanters, 
wine-glasses,  jelly-glasses,  bottles,  phials,  inkstands,  lamps, 
and  lamp-glasses,  chandeliers,  handles  of  doors  and  drawers, 
vases,  cups,  and  ornaments,  such   as   beads,  drops,  prisms, 

&0. 
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Wood. 

Iron. 

Lead. 

SUver. 

Gold. 

A  feather. 

A  pen. 

AVater. 

Leather. 

Paper. 


Exercises. 

lerate  the  qualities 

of  the  following 

Sugar. 

A  lamp. 

Salt. 

Ivoiy. 

Sponge. 

A  pin. 

A  desk. 

A  chair. 

Wool. 

A  table. 

Cotton. 

A  penknife. 

Wax. 

A  quill. 

Whalebone. 

An  inkstand 

A  horn. 

Ice. 

Chalk. 

Snow. 

ni. 

OBJECTS,  THEIK  PARTS,  QUALITIES  PROPERTIES,  USES, 
AND  APPENDAGES. 

The  parts,  properties,  and  uses  of  visible  objects  having 
now  been  considered,  the  two  processes  may  be  united,  in  the 

consideration  of  the  parts,  qualities,  properties,  uses  and  ap- 
pendages, as  in  the  foUowing 

Example. 

A  Pen  consists  pf  the  quill,  pith,  surfaces, 

shaft,  nib,  groove, 

feather,  shoulders,  inside,  and 

laminse,  skin,  outside. 

Qualities.  The  quill  is  transparent,      smooth,  elastic, 

round  or  bright,  yellowish, 

cylindrical,       hard,  horny, 

hollow,  glossy,  tough. 

The  shaft  is  opake,  white,  hard, 

angular,  stiff,  grooved. 

The  pith  is  white,  porous,  soft, 

spongy,  elastic,  light. 
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The  use  of  the  pen  is  to  write  down  what  we  have  seen, 
read,  or  thought,  and  thereby  to  preserve  what  would  proba- 
bly soon  be  lost,  if  intrusted  to  the  memory  alone.  What  is 
once  written  can  be  read,  or  preserved  for  future  information, 
and  thereby  we  can  learn  what  our  friends  who  are  absent, 
and  even  those  who  are  dead,  have  seen  or  said. 


JExercises. 

Enumerate  the  parts,  qualities,  and  uses  of  the  following  objects 

A  book. 

A  work-box. 

A  knife. 

A  house. 

A  saw. 

A  wing. 

A  tree. 

A  chisel. 

A  fin. 

A  table. 

A  plane. 

The  hand. 

A  bureau. 

A  baU. 

Tlie  arm. 

The  contents  of  a  box. 

A  kite. 

The  foot. 

A  secretary. 

A  dressing-case. 

The  c}-e. 

A  plate. 

A  sofa. 

The  ear. 

A  barrel. 

A  chair. 

The  nose. 

A  lamp. 

A  lock. 

The  mouth. 

A  candlestick. 

A  key. 

The  human  face 

IV. 

EVENTS. 

The  object  of  this  lesson  is  to  teach  the  learner  to  describe, 
in  easy  sentences,  any  circumstances  which  happen  to  himself 
and  others. 

He  should  be  directed  to  write  the  incident  just  as  he  would 
relate  it  to  his  parents  or  a  young  friend ;  and  after  he  has 
thus  written  it,  to  revise  it  carefully,  to  see  whether  any  of 
his  words  are  mis-spelt,  and  whether  he  has  used  the  very 
words  which  he  intended  to  use. 


Example. 

On  returning  home  yesterday,  I  saw  a  man  severely  beating 
a  horse.  I  stopped  a  moment  to  ascertain  the  cause ;  and 
perceived  that  one  of  the  wheels  of  the  wagon  had  sunk  deep 
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in  the  inire,  and  the  poor  animal  Avas  exerting  all  his  strength 
to  drag  tbe  heavy  load,  while  the  cruel  driver  was  mercilessly 
beating  the  unfortunate  ci'eature  because  he  could  not  proceed. 

JExercises. 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  learner  may  describe  the  following  events : 

The  meeting  of  a  beggar  in  the  street. 

The  overturn  of  a  carriage. 

The  passing  of  a  procession. 

The  sailing  of  a  ship. 

The  catching  of  a  lish. 

The  capture  of  a  bird. 

The  raising  of  a  kite. 

A  fire. 

The  raising  of  a  building. 


V. 

OBJECTS  AND  EVENTS. 

The  object  of  this  lesson  is  to  accustom  the  learner  to  com- 
bine the  results  of  the  preceding  lessons. 

The  same  directions  should  be  given  to  him  as  are  present- 
ed in  the  last  lesson ;  and  it  will  be  proper  to  enforce  the 
directions  with  regard  to  the  spelling,  and  the  proper  use  of 
words,  in  every  exercise. 

Example. 

As  my  brother  was  ridmg  in  the  country,  he  saw  a  beauti- 
ful, large  house,  painted  white,  with  green  blinds.  In  the 
front  of  the  house  was  a  small  flower-garden,  and  the  bright 
tulips,  all  in  full  bloom,  presented  a  brilliant  show.  The  rose 
bushes  were  not  yet  in  flower ;  but  the  lily  of  the  valley  was 
dropping  its  modest  head,  wliile  it  perfumed  the  air  with  its 
dehcious  fragrance.  At  the  back  of  the  house  were  a  num- 
ber of  fruit  trees,  in  full  blossom,  among  which  was  the  peach 
tree,  with  its  beautiful  pink  flowers.  Some  boys  were  seen 
1* 
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clustering  around  a  willow  near  the  brook,  busily  engaged 
with  their  knives.  One  was  cutting  the  small  leaves  and 
scions  from  a  large  branch,  which  he  had  just  taken  from  the 
tree  for  a  whip,  while  another  was  busily  engaged  in  making 
a  whistle.  As  my  brother  approached  the  house,  the  boys, 
mistaking  him  for  the  owner,  immediately  scampered  away ; 
some  hiding  themselves  among  the  bushes,  while  the  more  ac- 
tive leaped  over  the  high  stone  wall,  to  escape  being  caught. 
It  appeared  that  these  boys  were  truants  from  a  neighboring 
school-house,  and  the  little  rogues  were  fearful,  not  only  of 
being  caught  in  trespassing  upon  private  ground,  but  likewise 
lest  they  should  be  carried  into  the  presence  of  their  master, 
to  be  corrected  for  playing  the  truant. 

Exercises. 

In  the  same  manner  the  learner  may  describe  the  following  objects  and 
events ; 

Boys  fishing  from  a  bridge. 

Girls  dressing  their  dolls. 

A  tree  blowTi  down  by  a  tempest. 

Boy  driving  cows  or  sheep  to  pasture. 

Horses  running  at  large. 

A  dog,  in  a  state  of  madness,  biting  passengers  in  the  street. 

A  lion,  elephant,  or  tiger  broken  loose  from  its  cage. 

A  menagerie,  with  the  postures  and  employments  of  the  wild  animals. 

A  museum,  with  dancing  puppets. 

A  public  concert. 

An  exhibition  of  paintings  and  statuary. 


VI. 

NAMES. 


The  object  of  this  exercise  on  names,  is  to  prepare  the 
student  for  a  future  exercise  on  definitions.  How  it  is  to  be 
performed  will  be  readily  seen  from  the  following 

Examples. 

What  is  the  name  which  is  applied  to  false  or  undeserved 
praise  ? 
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Answer.     Flattery. 

By  M'hat  name  do  we  call  the  delaying  of  that  which  we 
know  cannot  be  finally  escaped  or  avoided  ? 

Answer.     Procrastination.  ^ 

By  what  name  do  we  designate  that  animal  which  has  two 
horns,  a  long  tail,  and  cloven  feet,  and  that  affords  beef,  butter, 
and  cheese  ? 

Ansiver.     The  Cow. 

By  what  name  do  we  designate  the  restraint  of  appetite 
and  passion  ? 

Answer.     Temperance. 

Exercises, 

"What  name  is  given  to  the  reverence  of  God  ? 

What  name  is  applied  to  an  effort  of  genius  and  art,  producing  an 
association  of  exalted  and  brilliant  ideas  in  language  harmoniously 
arranged  1 

A  general  coincident  feeling  between  two  persons  ? 

Habitual  inactivity  both  of  mind  and  body  ? 

That  tranquil  state  of  mind  in  which  the  agitations  of  anxiety  and  dis- 
appointment are  no  longer  felt  'f 

That  state  of  mind  which  suffers  no  dismay  from  danger? 

The  dissolution  of  corporeal  existence  1 

The  resolution  to  persist  in  any  undertaking  that  has  been  commenced ' 

The  time  after  sunset  ? 

That  God  is  present  every  where,  and  that  he  knows  all  things  1 

A  habit  of  being  pleased  1 


VII. 

SIMPLE  DIALOGUE,  OR  CONVERSATION. 

Young  persons  are  seldom  at  a  loss  for  topics  of  conversa- 
tion, when  left  unrestrained  to  themselves.  But  as  soon  as 
they  are  required  to  write  what  is  called  a  composition,  they 
feel  at  a  loss  what  to  say.  This  arises  from  no  inability  to 
form  ideas,  nor  from  want  of  words  to  express  them ;  but 
rather  from  a  vague  apprehension  that  something  is  required 
of  them,  which  they  have  never  done  before  ;  and  to  which 
they  know  not  how  to  address  themselves.  The  cultivation 
of  the  habits  of  observation,  to  which  allusion  has  already 
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been  made  in  the  first  exercise,  will  help  them  wholly  out  of 
the  difficulty  ;  especially,  if  they  be  informed,  that  the  art  of 
writing  is  nothing  more  than  the  art  of  expressing  with  the 
hand,  in  signs  which  present  themselves  to  the  eye,  that, 
which  with  their  voice,  they  convey  to  the  ears  of  others. 
In  other  words,  that  in  their  early  attempts  at  writing  compo- 
sition, they  may  write  down  in  letters,  what  they  would  say 
to  their  companions  in  their  common  conversations. 

To  cultivate  the  habits  of  observation,  the  following  dia- 
logue, from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Aikin,  is  presented;  with  the 
recommendation  that  it  be  read  to  the  young  student,  or  that 
he  be  required  to  read  it  carefully,  in  order  that  he  may 
learn  to  use  his  eyes  aright,  and  attentively  observe  what 
passes  before  them. 

THE  TUTOR  AND  HIS  PUPILS. 
Eyes  and  no  Eyes ;  or,  the  Art  of  Seeing. 

"  "Well,  Robert,  where  have  you  been  walking  this  afternoon  1 "  said  a 
tutor  to  one  of  his  pupils,  at  the  close  of  a  holiday. 

Robfii-t.  I  have  been  to  Broom-heath,  and  so  round  by  the  windmill 
upon  Camp-mount,  and  home  through  the  meadows  by  the  river  side. 

Tutor.     Well,  that  is  a  pleasant  round. 

Robert.  I  thought  it  very  dull,  Sir ;  I  scarcely  met  with  a  single  per- 
son.   I  would  much  rather  have  gone  along  the  turnpike  road. 

Tidor.  Why,  if  seeing  men  and  horses  v/as  your  object,  you  would, 
indeed,  have  been  better  entertained  on  the  high-road.  But  did  you 
see  William  ? 

Robei-t.  We  set  out  together,  but  he  lagged  behind  in  the  lane,  so  I 
walked  on  and  left  him. 

Tutor.     That  was  a  pity.    He  would  have  been  company  for  you. 

Robert.  O,  he  is  so  tedious,  always  stopping  to  look  at  this  thing  and 
that !     I  would  rather  walk  alone.  'l  dare  say  he  is  not  got  liome  yet. 

Tutor.    Here  he  comes.     Well,  William,  where  have  you  been  ? 

William.  O,  the  pleasantest  walk  !  I  went  all  over  Broom-heath,  and 
so  up  to  the  mill  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  then  do^vn  among  the  green 
meadows  by  the  side  of  the  river. 

Tutor.  Why,  that  is  just  the  round  Eobert  has  been  taking,  and  he 
complains  of  its  dulness,  and  prefers  the  high-road. 

William.  I  wonder  at  that.  I  am  sure  I  hardly  took  a  step  that  did 
not  delight  me,  and  I  have  brought  home  my  handkerchief  full^f  curiosities. 

Tutor.  Suppose,  then,  you  give  us  aii  account  of  what  amused  von 
so  much.    I  fancy  it  will  be  as  new  to  Eobert  as  to  me. 

William.  I  will  do  it  readily.  The  lane  leading  to  the  heath,  you 
know,  is  close  and  sandy,  so  I  did  not  mind  it  much,  but  made  the  best  of 
my  way.  However,  I  spied  a  curious  thing  enough  in  the  hedge.  It 
■was  an  old  crab-tree,  out  of  which  grew  a  great  bunch  of  something  green, 
quite  different  from  the  tree  itself.    Here  is  a  branch  of  it. 
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Tutor.  Ah !  this  is  a  mistletoe,  a  plant  of  great  fame  for  the  use  made 
of  it  by  the  Dniids  of  old  in  their  i-eligious  rites  and  incantations.  It 
bears  a  very  slimv  white  berry,  of  which  birdlime  may  be  made,  whence 
the  Latin  name,  Yiscus.  It  is  one  of  those  plants  which  do  not  grow  in 
the  ground  by  a  root  of  their  own,  but  fix  themselves  upon  other  plants ; 
whence  they  have  been  humorously  styled  parasitical,  as  being  hangers 
on,  or  dependents.  It  was  the  mistletoe  of  the  oak  that  the  Druids  par- 
ticularly honored. 

William.  A  little  farther  on,  I  saw  a  green  woodpecker  fly  to  a  tree 
and  run  up  the  trunk  like  a  cat. 

Tutor.  That  was  to  seek  for  insects  in  the  bark,  on  which  they  live. 
They  bore  holes  with  their  strong  bills  for  that  purpose,  and  do  much 
damage  to  the  trees  by  it. 

William.    What  beautiful  birds  they  are  ! 

Tutor.  Yes ;  they  have  been  called,  from  their  color  and  size,  the  Eng- 
lish parrot. 

William.  When  I  got  upon  the  open  heath,  how  charming  it  was ! 
The  air  seemed  so  fresh,  and  the  prospect  on  every  side  so  free  and  un- 
bounded !  Then  it  was  all  covered  with  gay  flowers,  many  of  which  I 
had  never  observed  before.  There  were  at  least  three  kinds  of  heath, 
(I  have  got  them  in  my  handkerchief  here,)  and  gorse,  and  broom,  and 
bell-flower,  and  many  others  of  all  colors,  of  which  I  will  beg  you  pre- 
sently to  tell  me  the  names. 

Tutor.    That  I  will,  readily. 

William.  I  saw,  too,  several  birds  that  were  new  to  me.  There  was 
a  pretty  grajash  one,  of  the  size  of  a  lark,  that  was  hopping  about  some 
great  stones ;  and  when  he  flew,  he  showed  a  great  deal  of  white  above 
his  tail. 

Tutor.  That  was  a  wheat-ear.  They  are  reckoned  very  delicious 
birds  to  eat,  and  frequent  the  open  downs  in  Sussex,  and  some  other 
counties,  in  great  numbers. 

William.  There  was  a  flock  of  lapwings  itpon  a  marshy  part  of  the 
heath,  that  amused  me  much.  As  I  came  near  them,  some  of  them  kept 
flying  round  and  round,  just  over  my  head,  and  crying  peicit  so  distinct- 
ly, one  might  almost  fancy  they  spoke.  I  thought  I  should  have  caught 
one  of  them,  for  he  flew  as  if  one  of  his  wings  was  broken,  and  often 
tumbled  close  to  the  ground ;  but,  as  I  came  near,  he  always  contrived  to 
get  away. 

Tutor.  Ha,  ha!  you  were  finely  taken  in,  then!  This  was  all  an 
artifice  of  the  bird's,  to  entice  you  away  from  its  nest ;  for  they  build  upon 
the  bare  ground,  and  their  nests  would  easily  be  observed,  did  they  not 
draw  off'  the  attention  of  intniders,  by  their  loud  cries  and  counterfeit 
lameness. 

William.  I  wish  I  had  known  that,  for  he  led  me  a  long  chase,  often 
over  shoes  in  water.  However,  it  was  the  cause  of  my  falling  in  vnili  an 
old  man  and  a  boy,  who  were  cutting  and  piling  up  turf  for  fuel ;  and  I 
had  a  good  deal  ot  talk  with  them,  about  the  manner  of  preparing  the 
turf,  and  the  price  it  sells  at.  They  gave  me,  too,  a  creature  I  never  saw 
before  —  a  young  viper,  which  they  had  just  killed,  together  with  its  dam. 
I  have  seen  several  common  snakes,  but  this  is  thicker  in  proportion,  and 
of  a  darker  color  than  they  are. 

Tutw.  True.  Vipers  frequent  those  turfy,  boggy  grounds  pretty 
much,  aad  I  have  known  several  turf-cutters  bitten  by  them. 
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William.    They  are  very  venomous,  are  tliey  not  ? 

Tutor.  Enough  so  to  make  their  wounds  2:iainful  and  dangerous,  though 
thev  seldom  prove  fatal. 

yVilliam.  Well  —  I  then  took  my  course  up  to  the  Avindniill  on  the 
mount.  I  climbed  up  the  steps  of  the  mill,  in  order  to  get  a  better  view 
of  the  country  round.  What  an  extensive  prospect !  I  counted  fifteen 
church  steeples  ;  and  I  saw  several  gentlemen's  houses  peeping  out  from 
the  midst  of  green  woods  and  plantations ;  and  I  could  trace  the  wind- 
ings of  the  river  all  along  the  low  grounds,  till  it  was  lost  behind  a  ridge 
of  hills.    But  I  '11  tell  vou  what  I  mean  to  do,  if  you  will  give  me  leave. 

Tiitor.     What  is  that  ? 

William.  I  will  go  again,  and  take  with  me  Gary's  country  map,  by 
which  I  shall  probably  be  able  to  make  out  most  of  the  places. 

Tutor.  You  shall  have  it,  and  I  mil  go  with  you,  and  take  my  pocket 
spying-glass. 

William.  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  that.  Well  —  a  thought  struck  me, 
that,  as  the  hill  is  called  Camp-mount,  there  might,  probably,  be  some  re- 
mains of  ditches  and  mounds,  with  which  I  have  read  that  camps  were 
surrounded.  And  I  really  believe  I  discovered  something  of  that  sort 
running  round  one  side  of  the  mount. 

Tutor.  Very  likely  you  might.  I  know  antiquaries  have  described 
such  remains  as  existing  there,  which  some  suppose  to  be  Eoman,  others 
Danish.     We  will  examine  them  further  when  we  go. 

William.  From  the  hill  I  went  straight  down  to  the  meadows  below, 
and  walked  on  the  side  of  a  brook  that  nins  into  the  river.  It  was  all 
bordered  with  reeds,  and  flags,  and  tall  flowering  plants,  quite  diff'erent 
liom  those  I  had  seen  on  the  heath.  As  I  was  getting  down  the  bank  to 
reach  one  of  them,  I  heard  something  plunge  into  the  water  near  me.  It 
was  a  large  water-rat,  and  I  saw  it  swim  over  to  the  other  side,  and  go 
into  its  hole.  There  were  a  great  many  dragon-flies  all  about  the  stream. 
I  caught  one  of  the  finest,  and  have  got  him  here  in  a  leaf.  But  how  I 
longed  to  catch  a  bird  that  I  saw  hovering  over  the  water,  and  every  now 
and  then  darting  down  into  it !  It  was  all  over  a  mixture  of  the  most 
beautiful  green  and  blue,  with  some  orange  color.  It  was  somewhat  less 
than  a  thrush,  and  had  a  large  head  and  bill,  and  a  short  tail. 

Tjttor.  I  can  tell  you  what  that  bird  was  — a  kingfii,her,  the  celebrated 
halcyon  of  the  ancients,  about  which  so  many  talesarc  told.  It  lives  on 
fish,  which  it  catches  in  the  manner  you  saw.  It  builds  in  holes  in  the 
banks :  and  is  a  shy,, retired  bird,  never  to  be  seen  far  from  the  stream 
where  it  inhabits. 

William.  I  must  tiy  to  get  another  sight  at  him,  for  I  never  saw  a 
bird  that  pleased  me  so  much.  Well,  I  followed  this  little  brook,  till  it 
entered  the  river,  and  then  took  the  path  that  runs  along  the  bank.  On 
tiie  opposite  side,  I  observed  several  little  birds  running  along  the  shore, 
and  making  a  piping  noise.  They  were  bi-own  and  white  and  about  as 
big  as  a  snipe. 

Tutor.  I  suppose  they  were  sand-pipers,  one  of  the  numerous  family 
of  birds  that  get  their  living  by  wading  among  the  shallows,  and  picking 
up  worms  and  insects. 

William.  There  were  a  great  many  swallows,  too,  sporting  upon  the 
suvface  of  the  water,  that  entertained  me  Avith  their  motions.  Sometimes 
they  dashed  into  the  stream;  sometimes  they  pursued  one  another  so 
quickly,  that  the  eye  could  scarcely  follow  them.    In  one  place,  where  a 
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high,  steep  sand-bank  rose  directly  above  the  river,  I  observed  many  of 
them  go  in  and  out  of  holes,  witli  wliicli  the  bank  was  bored  full. 

Tutor.  Those  were  sand-martins,  the  smallest  of  our  four  species  of 
swallows.  They  are  of  a  mouse-color  above,  and  white  beneath.  They 
make  their  nests  and  bring  up  their  young  in  these  holes,  which  run  a 
great  depth,  and  by  their  situation  are  secure  from  all  plunderers. 

William.  A  little  farther,  I  saw  a  man  in  a  boat,  who  was  catching 
eels  in  an  odd  way.  He  had  a  long  pole  with  broad  iron  prongs  at  the 
en4.  just  like  Neptune's  trident,  only  there  were  five  instead  of  three. 
This  he  pushed  straight  down  into  the  mud,  in  the  deepest  parts  of  the 
river,  and  fetched  up  the  eels  sticking  between  the  prongs. 

Tutor.    I  have  seen  this  method.    It  is  called  spearing  of  eels. 

William.  ^Vhile  I  was  looking  at  him,  a  heron  came  flying  over  my 
head,  with  his  large  flapping  wings.  He  alighted  at  the  next  turn  of  the 
river,  and  I  crept  softly  behind  the  bank  to  watch  his  motions.  He  had 
waded  into  the  water  as  far  as  his  long  legs  would  carry  him,  and  was 
standing  with  his  neck  dra^^^l  in,  looking  intently  on  the  stream.  Pres- 
ently he  darted  his  long  bill  as  quick  as  lightniiig  into  the  water,  and 
drew  out  a  fish,  which  he  swallowed.  I  saw  him  catch  another  in  the 
same  manner.  He  then  took  alarm  at  some  noise  I  made,  and  flew 
away  slowly  to  a  wood  at  some  distance,  whei'e  he  settled. 

Tutor.  Probably  his  nest  was  there,  for  herons  build  upon  the  loftiest 
tree  they  can  find,  and  sometimes  in  society  together,  like  rooks.  For- 
merly, when  these  birds  were  valued  for  the  amusement  of  hawking, 
many  gentlemen  had  their  heronries,  and  a  few  are  still  remaining. 

William.     I  think  they  are  the  largest  wild  birds  we  have. 

Tutor.  They  are  of  great  length  and  spread  of  wing,  but  their  bodies 
are  comparatively  small. 

William.  I  then  turned  homeward  across  the  meadows,  where  I  stop- 
ped awhile  to  look  at  a  large  flock  of  starlings,  which  kept  flying  about  at 
no  great  distance.  I  could  not  tell,  at  first,  what  to  make  of  them ;  for 
they  rose  all  together  from  the  ground,  as  thick  as  a  swarm  of  bees,  and 
formed  themselves  into  a  kind  of  black  cloud,  hovering  over  the  field. 
After  taking  a  short  round,  the}'  settled  again,  and  presently  rose  again 
in  the  same  manner.    I  dare  say  there  were  hundreds  of  them. 

Tutor.  Perhaps  so ;  for,  in  the  fenny  counties,  their  flocks  are  so 
numerous,  as  to  break  down  whole  acres  of  reeds  by  settling  on  them. 
This  disposition  of  starlings  to  fly  in  close  swanns  was  remarked  even 
by  Homer,  who  compares  the  foe  flying  from  one  of  his  heroes,  to  a  cloud 
of  starlings  retiring  dismayed  at  the  approach  of  the  hawk. 

William.  After  I  had  left  the  meadows,  I  crossed  the  cornfields  in 
the  way  to  our  house^  and  passed  close  by  a  deep  marl-pit.  Looking 
into  it,  I  saw  in  one  of  the  sides  a  cluster  of  what  I  took  to  be  shells  :  and, 
upon  going  down,  I  picked  up  a  clod  of  marl  which  was  quite  full  of 
them ;  but  how  sea-shells  could  get  there  I  cannot  imagine. 

Tutor.  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  surprise,  since  many  philosophers 
have  been  much  perplexed  to  account  for  the  same  appearance.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  great  quantities  of  shells  and  relics  of  marine  animals 
even  in  the  bowels  of  high  mountains  very  remote  from  the  sea. 

William  I  got  to  the  high  field  next  to  our  house  just  as  the  sun  was 
setting,  and  I  stood  looking  at  it  till  it  was  quite  lost.  What  a  glorious 
sight !  The  clouds  were  tinged  wth  pui'ple  and  crimson,  and  yellow  of 
all  shades  and  hues,  and  the  clear  sky  varied  from  blue  to  a  fine  green  at 
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the  horizon.    But  how  large  the  sun  appears,  just  as  it  sets !     I  think  it 
seems  twice  as  big  as  wlien  it  is  over  iicad. 

Tutor.  It  does  so ;  and  you  may  probably  have  observed  the  same 
apparent  enlargement  of  the  moon  at  its  rising. 

William.     I  have ;  but  pray  what  is  the  reason  of  this  ? 

Tutor.  It  is  an  optical  deception,  depending  upon  principles  which  I 
cannot  well  explain  to  you,  till  you  know  more  of  that  branch  of  science. 
But  what  a  number  of  new  ideas  this  afternoon's  walk  has  afforded  you  ! 
I  do  not  wonder  that  you  found  it  amusing ;  it  has  been  vei-y  instructive, 
too.     Did  you  see  nothing  of  all  these  sights,  Robeit  ? 

Robert.  I  saw  some  of  them,  but  I  did  not  take  particular  notice  of 
them. 

Tutor.    Why  not  1 

Robert.  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  care  aboiit  them ;  and  I  made  th^ 
best  of  my  way  home. 

Tutor.  That  would  have  been  right,  if  you  had  been  sent  on  a  mes- 
sage ;  but,  as  you  only  walked  for  amusement,  it  would  have  been  wiser 
to  have  sought  out  as  many  sources  of  it  as  possible.  But  so  it  is ;  one 
man  walks  through  the  ^vorld  with  his  eyes  open,  and  another  with  them 
shut ;  and  upon  this  difference  depends  all  the  superiority  of  knowledge 
the  one  acquires  above  the  other.  I  have  known  sailors  who  had  been  in 
all  the  quarters  of  the  world,  and  could  tell  you  nothing  but  the  signs  of 
the  tippling-houses  they  frequented  in  the  different  ports,  and  the  price 
and  quality  of  the  liquor.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Franklin  could  not  cross 
the  Channel  without  making  some  observations  useful  to  mankind.  While 
many  a  vacant,  thoughtless  j-outh,  is  whirled  throughout  Europe,  without 
gaining  a  single  idea  worth  crossing  a  street  for ;  the  observing  eye  and 
inquiring  mind  find  matter  of  improvement  and  delight,  in  every  ramble 
in  town  and  country.  Do  you,  then,  William,  continue  to  make  use  of 
your  eyes  ;  and  you,  Robert,  learn  that  eyes  were  given  you  to  use. 

The  preceding  dialogue,  if  it  has  been  attentively  read,  will 
probably  enable  the  young  student  to  write  simple  dialogues 
or  conversations,  similar  to  that  presented  in  the  following 

Example. 

DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  CHARLES  AND  HENRT,  ABOUT  DOGS. 

Charles.  Whose  dog  is  that,  Henry,  which  I  saw  in  your 
yard  yesterday  ? 

Henri/.  He  belongs  to  my  uncle,  who  bought  him,  when 
he  was  very  young,  of  a  poor  boy  in  the  street.  The  boy 
appeared  very  destitute,  and  uncle  bought  him  rather  out  of 
compassion  for  the  boy,  than  because  he  wanted  the  dog. 

Charles.     Is  he  good  for  any  thing, — has  he  been  trained? 

Henry.  O  yes;  he  is  a  very  valuable  animal.  Uncle 
would  not  sell  him  at  any  price.     He  is  an  excellent  water- 
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dog,  and  knows  more  than  many  boys  of  his  own  age.  The 
other  morning  he  was  sitting  in  a  chair  at  the  window,  from 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  look  at  the  boys,  as  they 
were  playing  in  the  street,  and,  finding  that  he  could  not  see 
through  the  window,  on  account  of  the  frost  on  the  glass,  he 
applied  his  warm  tongue  to  one  of  the  panes,  and,  licking  the 
frost  from  the  glass,  attempted  to  look  out;  but,  the  spot 
which  he  had  cleared  being  only  large  enough  to  admit  one 
eye,  he  immediately  made  another,  in  the  same  manner,  for 
the  other  eye,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  enjoy  the  sight  as 
usual. 

Charles.  That  was  very  remarkable.  But  your  uncle  did 
not  teach  him  to  do  that. 

Henry.  No  ;  that  w-as  rather  an  operation  of  instinct  than 
of  training.  But  he  will  carry  bundles,  stand  on  two  legs, 
find  articles  that  are  hidden,  fetch  things  from  the  water,  and 
is  also  well  trained  for  hunting. 

Charles.     He  is  a  water-dog,  then,  is  he  not? 

Henry.  O  yes.  He  is  very  fond  of  the  water  himself, 
but  will  not  allow  others  to  go  into  it.  Uncle  has  a  fine  situ- 
ation at  Nahant,  on  the  water's  edge,  and  many  of  his  friends 
go  there  to  bathe.  But  uncle  is  obliged  to  tie  up  Guido,  the 
dog,  when  any  one  wishes  to  bathe ;  for  the  animal  will  not 
allow  any  one  to  go  into  the  water,  if  he  can  prevent  it. 

Charles.  That  is  very  selfish  in  him.  What  do  you  sup- 
pose is  the  reason  that  he  is  unwilling  that  others  should  en- 
joy a  thing,  of  which,  you  say,  he  is  himself  so  very  fond  ? 

Henry.  O,  he  has  a  good  reason  for  that,  as  well  as  for 
every  thing  else  he  does.  The  reason  is,  that,  one  day,  my 
little  brother,  George,  was  standing  on  a  kind  of  wharf,  built 
of  stones,  near  the  bathing  place,  and,  happening  to  stoop 
over  too  far  to  look  at  some  eels,  that  were  gliding  through 
the  water  below,  he  lost  his  balance  and  fell  in.  Nobody  was 
near  but  Guido,  and  he  immediatety  jumped  into  the  water, 
and  held  George  up  by  the  collar  till  some  one  came  to  his 
assistance.  When  the  servant  man,  Jolm,  came  to  help 
George  out  of  the  water,  Guido  had  nearly  dragged  him  to 
the  shore ;  but  he  found  it  rather  hard  work,  for  George  is 
very  fleshy,  and,  of  course,  quite  heavy ;  and,  although  Guido 
has  a  good  opinion  of  himself,  and  doubts  not  his  ability 
to  drag  any  one  else  out  of  the  water,  yet  he  reasons  very 
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soundly,  and  thinks  it  much  less  trouble  to  prevent  people 
from  going  into  the  water,  than  to  drag  them  out  when  they 
have  got  in. 

Charles.  No  wonder  that  your  uncle  values  him ;  he  is 
certainly  a  very  valuable  dog. 

Henry.  0,  I  could  tell  you  a  hundred  stories  about  him, 
which  would  surprise  you.  The  other  day,  George  brought 
home  a  bundle  from  Miss  Farrar's,  for  my  sister  Caroline, 
which  he  threw  down  on  a  chair  in  the  entry,  and  then  ran 
off  to  play.  Caroline  was  in  her  chamber,  and,  hearing 
George  come  in,  spoke  to  him  from  her  room,  not  knowing 
that  he  had  gone  out,  and  requested  him  to  bring  it  up  stairs. 
Guido  was  lying  on  the  rug  by  the  fire  in  the  parlor,  and, 
hearing  Caroline  call  for  the  bundle,  immediately  jumped  up, 
and,  taking  the  bundle  in  his  mouth,  carried  it  up  stairs  and 
dropped  it  at  Caroline's  feet. 

Charles.  I  should  be  very  happy  'to  have  such  a  dog,  but 
mother  is  so  afraid  of  a  dog's  running  mad  and  biting  us  cliil- 
dren,  that  she  will  not  allow  us  to  keep  one. 

Henry.  Father  says,  that  there  is  no  fear  of  a  dog's  nm- 
ning  mad,  if  he  has  plenty  of  water.  He  says,  that  the 
reason  that  we  so  seldom  hear  of  a  dog's  running  mad  here  in 
Boston  is,  because  water  is  plenty  here,  and  dogs  can  always 
get  at  it,  if  they  have  once  found  their  way  to  the  Frog  Pond 
on  the  Common. 

Charles.  What  is  the  name  of  that  disease  which  people 
have  who  are  bitten  by  mad  dogs  ? 

Henry.  It  is  called  hydrophobia,  which  is  a  Greek  word, 
and  means  "  fear  of  water."  Dogs,  when  they  are  mad,  can- 
not bear  the  sight  of  water ;  they  will  not  drink  ;  and  there- 
fore, whenever  a  dog  roill  drink,  you  may  be  sure  that  he  is 
not  mad.  When  a  person  is  bitten  by  a  mad,  or  rabid  ani- 
mal, he  expresses  the  same  dread  of  water,  and  hence  the 
disease  is  called,  as  I  said,  hydrophohia. 

Charles.  I  tljank  you,  Henry,  for  giving  me  all  this  infor- 
mation. I  shall  tell  it  all  to  mother,  and  as  I  have  often 
heard  her  say,  that  your  father  is  a  very  sensible  man,  per- 
haps she  may  overcome  her  fear  of  hydryphobia,  and  allow 
brother  James  and  me  to  keep  a  dog. 
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Examples. 

In  the  same  maimer  the  learner  may  write  a  simple  dialogue  about  the 
foUo^ving  subjects : 


A  cat. 

A  -walk. 

A  Sunday  School  ex- 

A fox. 

A  pair  of  skates. 

cursion. 

A  horse. 

A  tree, 

A  holiday  visit. 

A  -Nvatch. 

A  kite. 

An  evening  partj'. 

A  dress. 

A  book. 

A  wedding. 

A  ride. 

A  bonnet. 

A  funeral. 

A  meeting-house, 

An  excursion  on  the  water. 

A  baptism. 

A  school. 

A  lesson. 

The  celebration  of  an 

A  sled. 

A  new  year's  present. 

anniversary". 

An  evening  part  v. 

A  walk  about  the  city. 

A  visit  to  a  printing 

A  sleigh-ride. 

An  excursion  into  the  woods,     office. 

^IIT. 

WORDS. 

Sentences  consist  of  words,  and  words  are  used  to  express 
thoughts  or  ideas.  The  ideas  which  they  express  depend  on 
their  connexion  with  other  words.  Sometimes  the  same  word 
will  signify  an  action,  an  object,  a  quality,  or  an  attribute. 
Thus,  in  the  sentence  "  I  shall  present  the  book  to  Charles," 
the  word  "present"  signifies  an  action.  If  I  say  '"the  book 
will  then  be  a  present"  the  word  ''present"  wiU  signify  an 
object,  and  is  a  noun  or  name.  But,  if  the  sentence  be, 
"  Charles  must  be  present  when  the  book  is  given,"  the  word 
^'present"  will  signify  an  attribute,  and  is  an  adjective. 

The  proper  use  of  words,  and  the  correct  understanding  of 
them,  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  written 
language.  It  is  therefore  highly  important  •that  every  writer 
be  careful  to  use  the  proper  word  to  express  the  idea  which 
he  wishes  to  communicate ;  and  when  he  is  required  to  use  a 
word,  that  he  endeavor  thereby  to  express  no  other  idea  than 
that,  which  the  word  is  intended  to  convey. 

The  Dictionary  is  however  a  very  unsafe  guide  to  the 
proper  signification  of  words,  because  their  meaning  is  so  ma- 
terially affected  by  the  cormexion  in  which  they  stand. 
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There  are  many  words,  the  sound  of  which  is  exactly  simi- 
lar to  the  sound  of  other  words  that  are  spelt  very  differently. 
In  using  such  words  there  is  Uttle  danger  of  their  being  mis- 
taken the  one  for  the  other,  because,  as  has  just  been  said,  we 
are  guided  by  the  connexion  in  which  they  stand.  But  in 
writing  them,  many  mistakes  are  frequently  made,  on  account 
of  the  want  of  early  attention  to  the  subject  of  orthography. 
The  object  of  this  lesson  is  to  afford  an  exercise  in  the  use  of 
such  words  as  are  both  sounded  and  spelt  alike,  and  of  those 
which  have  the  same  sound  and  are  spelt  differently. 

The  remark  may  here  be  made  that  the  change  of  a  single 
letter,  or  the  removal  of  the  accent,  frequently  alters  the  en- 
tire character  of  a  word.  Thus  the  words  advise  and  prac- 
tise, which  are  verbs,  expressing  an  action,  by  the  change  of 
the  letter  s  to  c,  become  practice,  and  advice,  which  are  nouns. 
Again,  the  words  comment',  increase',  are  verbs ;  while  com'- 
ment,  in'crease,  &c.  are  nouns.  In  the  use  of  such  words,  the 
student  should  be  accustomed  to  note  the  word,  in  his  early 
exercises,  by  the  proper  accent. 

Example. 

"  I  saw  with  some  surprise  that  the  Muses,  whose  business 
was  to  cheer  and  encourage  those  who  were  toiling  up  the 
ascent,  would  often  sing  in  the  bowers  of  pleasure,  and  ac- 
company those  who  were  enticed  away  at  the  call  of  the  pas- 
sions. They  accompanied  them,  however,  but  a  little  way, 
and  always  forsook  them  when  they  lost  sight  of  the  hill. 
The  tyrants  then  doubled  their  chains  upon  the  unhappy  cap- 
tives, and  led  them  away  Avithout  resistance,  and  almost  with 
their  own  assent,  to  the  cells  of  Ignorance  or  the  mansions  of 
misery." 

Johnson,  slightly  altered. 

Example  2d. 

"  The  bold  design 
Pleased  highly  those  infernal  states,  and  joy 
Sparkled  in  all  their  eyes ;  with  full  assent 
They  rose." 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  B.  'id. 
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"  He  hath  deserved  worthily  of  his  country ;  and  his  ascent 
(namely,  to  the  highest  honors,  Sfc.)  is  not  by  such  easy  degrees 
as  those  who  have  been  supple  and  courteous  to  the  people." 
Shakspeare,  Coriolanus,  Act  2d,  Scene  2d. 

Exercises. 

Ail',  ere,  heir;  devise,  device;  altar,  alter;  trans'fer,  transfer';  palate, 
pallet,  palette;  fane,  fain,  feign  ;  bear,  bare;  bore,  boar;  council,  counsel ; 
coarse,  course ;  ceiling,  sealing ;  drawer,  drawer ;  eminent,  imminent ; 
canon,  cannon ;  freeze,  frieze,  frize ;  gnaw,  nor ;  hoard,  horde ;  horse, 
hoarse ;  heal,  heel ;  haul,  hall ;  key,  quay ;  lead,  led ;  Ijtc,  liar ;  manor, 
manner;  mien,  mean;  meat,  meet,  mete;  pare,  pear;  peas,  piece;  prac- 
tice, practise ;  assent,  ascent ;  rite,  right,  write,  wright ;  rose,  rows ;  vein, 
Tain ;  rain,  rein,  reign ;  raise,  rays,  raze ;  size,  -sighs  ;  slay,  sleigh,  slaie ; 
their,  there  ;  vale,  veil,  vail ;  white,  wight ;  way,  weigh,  whey ;  you,  yew ; 
fare,  fair;  deer,  dear;  hue,  hew;  high,  hie;  hole,  whole;  seen,  scene, 
seine;  stile,  style;  straight,  strait;  waist,  waste;  bell,  belle;  sell,  cell; 
herd,  heard;  wnng,  ring;  aught,  ought:  lessen,  lesson;  profit,  prophet; 
choler,  collar;  yvt\\,(anoim,)vie\\(anadverb)\  per'fume,  perfume' ;  sub- 
ject'; sub'ject;  ob'ject,  object';  im'port,  import';  pres'ent,  present';  ab- 
sent', ab'sent;  sur'vey,  survey';  fer'ment,  ferment';  tor'ment,  torment'; 
insult',  in'sult;  com'pact,  compact';  con'cert,  concert';  dis'count,  dis- 
count'; rec'ord,  record';  ex'tract,  extract';*  bow,  beau;  berry,  bury: 
bough, bow;  capitol, capital ;  cask, casque;  censer,  censor;  claws,  clause ; 
site,  cite,  sight ;  clime,  climb ;  complement,  compliment ;  creek,  creak ; 
flue,  flew;  blew,  blue;  fort,  forte;  frays,  phrase;  herd,  heard;  slight, 
sleight;  wave,  waive. 


OF  PHRASES,  CLAUSES,  AND  SENTENCES. 

When  names,  whether  proper,  common,  or  abstract,  are 
joined  to  their  subjects  by  means  of  connecting  words,  but 
without  a  verb,  the  collection  is  called  a  phrase.  As,  The 
extent  of  the  city ;  The  path  up  the  mountain ;  The  house 
by  the  side  of  the  river. 

If  the  connecting  word  be  a  verb,  the  assemblage  of  words 


*  There  are  about  sixty  words  in  the  English  language  that  are  thus  dis- 
tinguished by  the  accent  alone.     See  Rice's  Composition,  page  2\st. 
2* 
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is  then  styled  a  clause,  a  simple  sentence,  or  a  simple  propo- 
sition, words  of  nearly  equivalent  import.  As,  The  city  is 
large.  The  path  up  the  mountain  was  exceedingly  steep. 
They  are  taught  by  a  good  master.  See  Rice's  Composition, 
jicif/es  7th  and  Q>5th. 

The  words  phrase  and  clause  may  therefore  be  thus  de- 
fined: 

A  phrase  is  a  connected  assemblage  of  words,  without  a 
finite  verb. 

A  clause  is  a  connected  assemblage  of  words,  with  a  finite 
verb.* 

A  sentence  is  an  assemblage  of  words  making  complete 
sense. 

The  difference  between  a  phrase,  a  clause,  and  a  sentence, 
may  be  stated  as  follows  :  A  sentence  always,  a  clause  some- 
times, but  a  phrase  never  makes  complete  sense. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  phrases,  such  as  substantive 
phrases,  participial  phrases,  infinitive  phrases,  adverbial 
phrases,  prepositional  phrases,  and  interjectional  phrases  ;  so 
named  from  the  office  which  they  perform,  or  the  parts  of 
speech  which  they  contain. 

Clauses  are  frequently  designated  neuter,  active-transitive, 
active-intransitive,  and  passive  ;  in  allusion  to  the  verbs  which 
form  them.  A  clause  which  contains  a  relative  pronoun  is 
called  a  relative  clause,  and  one  containing  a  verb  in  the  sub- 
junctive mood  is  called  the  subjunctive  clause.  Specimens 
of  most  of  these  will  be  found  in  the  following  sentence : 


Neuter  clause, 

Substantive  phrase  in  apposition 

Active  clause, 

Relative  clause,    . 

Passive  clause, 

Substantiiv  phrase. 

Participial  phrase, 

Minor  active  and  relative  clause. 

Infinitive  phrase, 

Substa77tive  phrase. 


Darius  was 
a  King  of  Persia. 
Alexander  conquered  Darius, 
who  iled  from  the  field  of  battle : 
(but)  he  was  assassinated 
by  one  of  his  own  generals,        [der, 
(who)  coveting  the  favor  of  Alexan- 
slew  his  unfortunate  master 
to  secure  his  own  interest 
with  that  monarch. 


A  sentence  usually  consists  of  three  principal  parts,  the 
subject,  the  verb,  and  the  object.     As,  The  man  struck  the 


*  A  finite  verb  is  a  verb  that  has  a  subject  or  nominative.  Vei-bs  in  the 
infinitive  mood,  or  the  participle,  as  they  have  no  nominative,  are  not  con- 
sidered finite  verbs. 
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boy.  Here  man  is  the  subject,  struck  the  verb,  and  hoy  the 
object.  Some  verbs,  however,  admit  no  object,  after  them, 
and  the  sentence  will  then  consist  of  only  two  principal  parts, 
the  subject  and  the  verb.  All  the  other  parts  of  a  sentence 
are  merely  adjuncts,  relating  to  the  principal  parts,  and  de- 
signed to  express  some  circumstance  alFecting  their  signifi- 
cation. 

Sentences  are  of  two  kinds,  simple  sentences  and  compound 
sentences. 

A  simple  sentence  contains  but  one  nominative  and  one 
finite  verb.     As,  "  Life  is  short." 

A  compound  sentence  contains  two  or  more  simple  sen- 
tences, joined  together  by  one  or  more  connecting  words.  As, 
"  Life  is  short,  and  art  is  long."  The  different  parts  of  a 
compound  sentence  are  called  members. 

Clauses  are  joined  together  to  form  compound  sentences  by 
conjunctions  and  relative  pronouns ;  and  phrases  are,  for  the 
most  part,  united  by  prepositions  and  adverbs ;  the  latter  are 
also  frequently  employed  to  connect  minor  clauses  with  the 
other  parts  of  a  sentence. 

Both  the  subject  and  tRe  object  of  a  verb  may  be  expressed 
as  follows : 

First.  By  a  single  noun  or  pronoun.  As,  [John]  struck 
[him.]  • 

Secondly.  By  a  series  of  nouns  or  pronouns.  As,  [Dili- 
gence, industry,  and  proper  improvement  of  time]  are  mate- 
rial duties  of  the  young. 

Thirdly.  By  a  substantive,  or  an  infinitive  phrase  or 
phrases.  As,  [The  acquisition  of  knowledge]  is  one  of  the 
most  honorable  occupations  of  youth. 

Fourthly.  By  a  noun  or  a  pronoun,  attended  by  a  minor 
or  relative  clause.  As,  [The  veil,  which  covers  from  our 
eyes  the  events  of  succeeding  years]  is  a  veil  woven  by  the 
hand  of  mercy. 

Fifthly.  By  an  entire  member  of  a  compound  sentence. 
As,  [He  who  pretends  to  great  sensibility  towards  men,  and 
3'et  has  no  feeling  for  the  high  objects  of  religion,  no  heart  to 
admire  and  adore  the  great  Father  of  the  Universe]  has  rea- 
son to  distrust  the  truth  and  delicacy  of  his  sensibility. 

The  object  of  this  lesson  is  to  make  the  student  acquainted 
■svith  the   constituent  parts  and  members  of  sentences,  both 
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simple  and  compound.  The  exercises  that  are  subjoined,  are 
presented  that  he  may  distinguish  the  phrases  from  the  clauses^ 
the  clauses  from  the  sentences,  the  imperfect  sentences  from 
the  perfect,  and  the  simple  from  the  compound. 

JExercises. 

The  eye  of  the  passing  traveller  may  mark  them,  or  mark  them  not, 
but  they  stand  peacefully  in  thousands  over  all  the  land ;  and  most  beau- 
tiful do  they  make  it,  through  all  its  wide  valleys  and  narrow  glens,  —  its 
low  holms  encircled  by  tlie  rocky  walls  of  some  bonny  burn,  —  its  green 
mounts  elated  willi  their  little  crowning  groves  of  plane  trees,  —  its  yellow 
cornfields,  — its  bare  pastoral  hill-sides,  and  all  its  heathy  moors,  on  "whose 
black  bosom  lie  shining  or  concealed  glades  of  excessive  verdure,  inhabit- 
ed by  flowers,  and  visited  only  by  the  far-flying  bees. 

By  arguments  so  strong.  If  we  could  imagine.  They  all  agree  in  the 
belief.  The  fearful  consequences  In  spite  of  all  admonition  and  reproof. 
Feel  themselves  at  liberty.  Such  an  undertaking  would  be  vain.  I  am 
desirous  of  explaining.  For  the  reasons  already  given.  We  cannot 
but  rejoice  that.  Directed  their  attention.  Attempted  to  prove.  Make 
themselves  accountable.  The  question  which  arises  has  puzzled.  Has 
produced  in  our  mind.  Religion  has  its  seat  in  the  heart.  Were  now 
out  in  thousands.  Would  be  e.Kpcdient.  Remains  for  us  to  notice.  On 
the  Sabbath  morning.  Overgrown  with  grass  and  moss.  With  somewhat 
diminished  lustre.  The  daisies  of  a  luxuriant  spring  had  covered  the  spot. 
Opportunity  of  addressing  each  other.  Had  fatally  infected.  With  in- 
describable pleasure.  The  most  remote  period  of  time.  We  hoped  that 
this  sight.  The  interior  of  the  cavern.  Very  important  purpases.  Have 
a  tendency  to  preserve.  Withdraws  his  propitious  light.  However  base  or 
unworthy.  Is  the  emblem  of.  How  boundless.  The  tender  assiduities 
of  friendship.  Irregular  projecting  rocks.  Was  peculiarly  dear.  With 
very  great  pleasure.  The  refulgent  lamp  of  night.  The  science  which 
treats  of  language  is  called  Grammar.  Writing  is  the  art  of  making 
thoughts  visible. 

Now  came  still  Evening  on,  and  Twilight  gray 

Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad. 

The  melancholy  days  have  come,  the  saddest  of  the  year. 

Of  wailing  winds,  and  naked  woods,  and  meadows  brown  and  sere. 

Heaped  in  the  hollows  of  the  grove,  the  withered  leaves  lie  dead. 

They  rustle  to  the  eddying  gust,  and  to  the  rabbit's  tread. 

The  lower  animals,  as  far  as  we  aie  able  to  judge,  are  entirely  occupied 
with  the  objects  of  their  present  perceptions ;  and  the  case  is' nearly  the 
same  with  the  lower  orders  of  our  o'wn  species. 

Diligence,  industry  and  proper  improvement  of  time,  are  material 
duties  of  the  young. 

Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise  ; 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies. 

Charity,  like  the  sun,  brightens  every  object  on  which  it  shines. 

Though  I  speak  with  the  tongue  of  men  and  of  angels  and  have  not 
charity,  I  am  nothing. 
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USE  OF  WORDS,  PHRASES,  AKD   CLAUSES,  DT  THE 
EXPANSION   OF  THE   IDEA. 

The  previous  Exercise  having  rendered  the  student  fa- 
miliar with  the  parts  of  which  a  compound  sentence  is  com- 
posed, it  is  now  proposed  that  he  be  exercised  in  the 
construction  of  such  sentences ;  as  in  the  following 

Example. 

"We  went. 

We  went  in  a  carnage. 

We  went  in  a  carriage  to  the  meetingf. 

We  went  in  a  carriage  to  the  meeting  last  night. 

We  went  in  a  carriage  to  the  meeting  in  Church  Street  last 
night. 

We  went  in  a  carriage  to  the  meeting  in 'Church  Street  last 
night,  and  heard  an  excellent  sermon. 

We  went  in  a  carriage  to  the  meeting  in  Church  Street  last 
night,  with  a  number  of  friends,  and  heard  an  excellent  ser- 
mon from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stevens. 

We  went  in  a  carriage  to  the  meeting  in  Church  Street  last 
flight,  with  a  number  of  friends  from  the  country,  and  heard 
an  excellent  sermon  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stevens,  on  the  duties 
of  children  to  their  parents. 

We  went  in  a  carriage  to  the  meeting  in  Church  Street  last 
night,  with  a  number  of  friends  from  the  country,  and  heard 
an  excellent  sermon  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stevens,  on  the  duties 
of  children  to  their  parents,  delivered  in  a  very  solemn  and 
impressive  manner. 

Exercises. 

In  the  same  manner  the  student  may  expand  the  following  simple 
sentences : 

My  father  sailed.  ■  They  have  done  all  they  conld. 

John  related.  A  cat  caught. 

If  Henry  had  not  disobeyed.  A  thief  was  caught. 

God  created.  The  lightning  stmck. 

I  remember.  The  river  rolled. 

Habitual  indolence  undermines.  The  minister  preached. 
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I  heard  John  say.  The  artist  painted. 

Henry  dcchired.  I  have  purchased. 

This  book  contains.  His  parents  reside. 

A  horse  ran  away.  The  boy  fell. 

Gentleness  corrects.  The  girls  rose. 

The  boys  took.  A  mad  dog  bit. 

The  servants  returned.  The  shcrifif'  took. 

My  father  keeps.  The  wind  blew  down. 

The  sliip  sailed.  The  tide  ovei-flowed. 

The  master  came.  The  earthquake  destroyed. 
A  large  number  of  peopled  assembled.  The  beggar  came. 

Geography  teaches.  I  heard  him  sing. 


XI. 

OF  THE  PARTS  AND  ADJUNCTS  OY  A  SENTENCE. 

The  natural  grder  of  an  English  sentence  is  to  place  the 
subject  with  its  adjuncts,  if  any,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sen- 
tence, and  the  verb  and  the  objective,  with  their  respective 
adjuncts  after  it.  This  order,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  al- 
ways to  preserve,but  on  the  contrary  the  beauty  and  harmony 
of  the  sentence  are  often  greatly  increased  by  a  departure  from 
it.  With  respect  to  the  cadence,  or  close  of  a  sentence,  care 
should  be  taken  that  it  b(j  not  abrupt  nor  unpleasant.  In 
order  to  give  a  sentence  its  proper  close,  the  longest  member 
and  the  fullest  words  should  be  reserved  for  the  conclusion. 
But  in  the  distribution  of  the  members,  and  in  the  cadence  of 
the  period,  as  well  as  in  the  sentences  themselves,  variety 
must  be  observed  ;  for  the  mind  and  the  ear  soon  tire  with  a 
frequent  repetition  of  the  same  tone. 

in  the  following  example  the  student  will  notice  the  differ- 
ent order  in  which  the  parts  of  the  sentence  are  arranged, 
while  they  still  collectively  convey  the  same  idea.  The  dif- 
ferent forms  of  construction,  which  depend  on  the  power  of 
varying  the  arrangement,  have  a  material  effect  upon  the 
precision  and  harmony  of  the  sentence  ;  and  therefore  that 
arrangement  is  always  to  be  preferred,  which,  while  it  sounds 
most  harmoniously  to  the  ear,  conveys  most  clearly  the  idea 
intended  to  be  expressed. 
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Exanvple. 

The  poet  must  study  variety,  above  all  things,  not  only 
in  professed  descriptions  of  the  scenery,  but  in  fi-equent 
allusions  to  natural  objects,  which,  of  course,  often  occur  in 
pastoi'als. 

Above  all  things,  the  poet,  not  only  in  professed  descriptions 
of  the  scenery,  but  in  the  frequent  allusions  to  natural  objects 
which  occur  of  course  in  pastorals,  must  study  variety. 

Not  only  in  professed  descriptions  of  the  scenery,  but  in 
the  frequent  allusions  to  natural  objects,  which  occur,  of 
course,  in  pastorals,  the  poet  must,  above  all  things,  study 
variety.* 

Exercises. 

[The  student  will  notice  that  in  the  following  sentences,  the  members 
are  very  badly  arranged.  It  is  required  of  him  to  present  them  in  such 
order  as  will  make  them  most  harmonious  and  exhibit  the  sense  to  the 
best  advantage.] 

There  was  a  feeling  of  strangeness,  as  he  passed  through  the  village, 
that  every  thing  should  be  just  as  it  was  when  he  left. 

In  the  trees,  there  was  a  melancholy  gusty  sound,  and  the  night  was 
shutting  in  about  it,  as  they  drew  near  the  house. 

But  not  only  from  its  relation  to  the  past  night,  the  morning  is  a  fit 
time  for  devotion,  but  considered  as  an  introduction  to  a  new  day. 

To  strengthen  a  character,  which  will  fit  me  for  heaven  or  for  hell,  to 
perform  actions  which  will  never  be  forgotten,  to  receive  impressions 
which  may  never  be  effaced,  to  that  world  where  I  have  often  gone  astray, 
I  am  to  retiu'n. 

Temptations  which  have  often  subdued  me,  tlxis  day,  I  am  to  meet ; 
again  with  opportunities  of  usefulness,  I  am  to  help  in  deciding  the  hap- 


*  It  will  save  much  time  and  trouble  in  copying,  if  the  student,  in  the 
preparation  of  his  exercises,  pursue  the  followhig  method:  placing  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  sentence  in  separate  lines  and  numbenng  them, 
he  may  afterwards  an-ange  them  by  their  numbers,  as  in  the  following 
example  : 

1  We, 

2  with  the  rest  of  our  party, 

3  notwithstanding  the  storm  and  darkness, 

4  pnreued, 


our  journey. 

1,   4 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 


3 
2 
3 
2 
3 
5  &c. 
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piness  of  their  present  and  future  life,  in  mending  their  characters,  and  to 
influence  the  minds  of  others. 

Having  on  the  mercy  and  protection  of  the  Almighty  cast  ourselves, 
to  the  labor  and  duties  which  he  imposes,  with  new  confidence  we  should 
go  forth. 

Given  in  part  to  prayer,  as  of  devotional  topics  and  excitements,  a  va- 
riety it  furnishes,  this  period  should  be. 

And  gone  to  testify  of  us  to  our  judge,  and  that  another  day  has  gone, 
at  this  hour,  naturally  a  reflecting  mind  will  remember. 

Time  misspent  and  talents  wasted,  defective  motives  and  iiregular  de- 
sires, if  suffered  to  speak  plainly  and  inspect  faithfully,  conscience  will 
recount. 

Between  the  brothers  was  no  deadly  and  deep  quarrel  and  of  this  un- 
natural estrangement  the  cause  neither  of  them  could  tell. 

In  the  little  hollow  that  lay  between  the  grave  of  their  father,  whose 
shroud  was  haply  not  yet  still  from  the  fall  of  dust  to  dust,  and  of  their 
mother  long  since  dead,  as  the  brothers  composedly  but  firmly  stood, 
grasping  each  others  hand,  the  minister  said,  "  I  must  fulfill  the  promise 
which  I  made  to  your  father  on  his  death  bed  "  and  with  a  oleasant  coun- 
tenance stood  beside  them. 

On  a  voyage  in  quest  of  a  north-west  passage  to  India,  Henry  Hudson 
in  1609,  an  Englishman  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch,  discovered  the  noble 
river  that  bears  his  name. 


xn. 

SENTENCES. 

The  following  words  constitute  a  perfect  sentence.  It  is 
required  to  arrange  them  into  sentences. 

Example. 

1. 

A  gratitude  emotion  delightful  is. 
Gratitude  is  a  delightful  emotion. 

2. 

Exclamation  interesting  adverse  when  circumstances  under 
Mark  Antony  this  made  "  have  all  I  except  lost  away  given 
have  I  what." 

Mark  Antony,  when  under  adverse  circumstances,  made 
this  interesting  exclamation  •  "  I  have  lost  all,  except  what  I 
have  given  away." 
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Exercises. 

SoiTows  the  poor  pity  sufferings  of  the  and. 

To  itself  others  heart  grateful  the  duty  at  perfonns  once  its  and  itself 
grateful  endears. 

Beings  best  of  God  kindest  the  is  and. 

Lamented  an  amiable  youth  sincere  of  terms  in  grief 'parent  death 
affectionate  the  of  a  most. 

Temper  even  and  mild  remarkably  a  possessed  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

Words  few  these  in  duties  contained  all  are  moral  our :  By  do  done  be 
would  as  you. 

To  eat  and  drink,  instead  of  living  do  as  many  drink  and  eat  we  should, 
to  live  in  order. 

Glorious  the  Sun  how  an  object  is ;  but  glorious  more  how  much  good 
is  great  that  and  good  Being  use  for  our  made  it  who. 


xni. 

CAPITAL  LETTERS. 

The  first  word  of  every  book,  chapter,  letter,  note,  or  any 
other  piece  of  writing  should  begin  with  a  capital  letter. 

The  names  of  the  months  and  the  days  of  the  week  should 
always  begin  with  a  capital  letter. 

The  first  word  after  a  period  should  begin  with  a  capital 
letter. 

The  first  word  after  every  interrogation,  or  exclamation, 
should  begin  with  a  capital  letter ;  unless  a  number  of  inter- 
rogative, or  exclamatory  sentences  occur  together,  and  are 
not  totally  independent. 

The  various  names,  or  appellations  of  the  Deity  should 
begin  with  a  capital  letter ;  as,  God,  Jehovah,  the  Almighty, 
the  Supreme  Being,  the  Lord,  Providence,  the  Messiah,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  &c. 

All  proper  names,  such  as  the  names  of  persons,  places, 
streets,  mountains,  lakes,  rivers,  ships,  &c.,  and  adjectives 
derived  from  them,  should  begin  with  a  capital  letter. 

The  first  word  of  a  quotation  after  a  colon,  or  when  it  is  in 
a  direct  form,  should  begin  with  a  capital  letter. 
3 
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The  first  word  of  an  example,  every  substantative  and  prin- 
cipal word  in  the  titles  of  books,  and  the  first  word  of  every 
line  in  poetry,  should  begin  with  a  capital  letter 

The  pronoun  I,  and  the  interjection  0,  are  always  written 
in  capitals. 

Any  words,  when  remarkably  emphatical,  or  when  they 
are  the  principal  subject  of  the  composition,  may  begin  with 
capitals. 

Exercises. 

when  Socrates  Was  Asked  what  Man  Approached  the  Nearest  to  Per- 
fect happiness,  He  answci'cd,  that  man  who  Has  The  Fewest  wants. 

addison  Has  Remarked,  with  Equal  piety  and  truth,  that  the  Creation 
is  a  Perpetual  feast  To  the  mind  of  a  Good  man. 

diligence,  industry,  and  Proper  improvement  Of  time.  Are  Mateiial 
duties  of  the  Young :  but  the  young  Often  Neglect  These  duties. 

how  often  shall  my  brother  sin  against  me  and  I  forgive  him  ?  till 
Seven  Times  1 

but  what  Excuse  can  the  englishman  Plead  ?  the  custom  Of  duelling  ? 

how  manv  lessons  are  there  in  this  book  ?  are  there  More  Than  twenty- 
five  ■? 

why  did  You  Not  Arrive  sooner  1  were  you  necessarily  Detained  % 

daughter  of  faith.  Awake!  Arise!  Illumd 
the  Dread  Unknown,  The  chaos  of  The  tomb. 

the  lord  My  pasture  Shall  Prepare, 
and  Feed  Me  With  A  shepherd's  care. 

father  of  all  in  Every  Age, 

in  Every  Clime  Adored, 

by  Saint,  by  savage,  and  By  sage, 

Jehovah,  jove,  or  lord 

thou  great  first  cause,  least  understood, 
who  AH  my  Sense  Confined  (confinedst), 
to  Know  But  This,  That  thou  Art  good 
and  That  myself  Am  Blind. 

yet  Gavest  me  In  this  Dark  Estate,  &c. 

the  language  of  Manv  of  the  europcan  nations  was  derived  From  the 
Ancient  latin. 

The  english  and  french  Fleets  had  a  Severe  Engagement. 

i  saw  the  dutch  Ambassador  in  the  Carriage  of  the  Spanish  consul. 

Always  remember  this  Ancient  maxim,  Spoken  by  the  greek  philoso- 
pher :  "  Know  thyself" 

The  christian  lawgiver  Says,  "  take  up  Thy  Cross  Daily  and  follow  me." 

Solomon  observes,  that  '■  Pride  goes  Before  Destruction." 

Johnson's  dictionary  has  long  been  the  standard  of  enahsh  orthography, 
but  the  work  of  doctor  webster  seems  in  a  Fair  way  to  Supplant  It 

have  you  read  roUin's  ancient  history. 

thomson's  sealsons  and  cowper's  task  contain  many  Poetical  Beauties. 

i  hope  You  will  be  able  to  Write  Correctly  All  that  i  have  Written. 
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XIV. 

OF  PUNCTUATION.* 

Punctuation  is  the  art  of  dividing  a  written  composition 
into  sentences,  or  parts  of  sentences  ;  and  is  principally  used 
to  mark  the  grammatical  divisions  of  a  sentence.  The  marks 
employed  in  punctuation  are  sometimes  used  to  note  the  dif- 
ferent pauses  and  tones  of  voice,  which  the  sense  and  an 
accurate  pronunciation  require. 

The  characters  or  marks,  used  in  punctuation  are : 

The  Comma   f  5  The  quotation  marks  " " 

The  Semicolon  *  ;  The  Digeresis 

The  Colon  :  Crotchets  ( ) 

The  Period  §  .  Brackets  [  ] 

*  The  importance  of  correct  punctuation  may  loe  seen  by  the  following 
extract  from  the  London  Times  of  September,  ISIS. 

"  The  contract  lately  made  for  lighting  the  town  of  Liverpool,  daring  the 
ensuing  year,  has  been  thrown  void  by  the  misplacing  of  a  comma  in  the 
advertisement,  which  ran  thus  :  '  The  lamps  at  present  are  about  4050  in 
number,  and  have  in  general  two  spouts  each,  composed  of  not  less  than 
twenty  threads  of  cotton.'  The  contractoi-  would  have  proceeded  to  fur- 
nish each  lamp  with  the  said  twenty  threads  ;  but,  this  being  but  half  the 
usual  quantity,  the  commissioner  discovered  that  the  difference  arose  from 
the  comma  following,  instead  of  preceding,  the  word  each.  The  parties 
agreed  to  annul  the  contract,  and  a  new  one  is  now  ordered." 

Again ;  the  meaning  of  the  following  sentence  is  materially  affected  by 
the  punctnation : 

"I  said  that  he  is  dishonest  it  is  true  and  I  am  sorry  for  it." 

Now  the  pause  placed  after  disho7iest,  will  imply  that  it  is  true  that  he  is 
dishonest,  thus  :  "  I  said  that  he  is  dishonest ;  it  is  true,  and  I  am  sorry  for 
it."  But,  if  the  pause  be  placed  after  true,  the  sentenoe  implies  that  it  is 
tnie  that  I  said  he  is  dishonest,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  said  so,  thus :  "  I 
said  that  he  is  dishonest,  it  is  true  ;  and  I  am  sorry  for  it." 

The  misplacing  of  a  comma,  by  a  Mr.  Sharpe,  converted  an  innocent 
remark  into  a  piece  of  horrid  blasphemy  :  "  Believing  Richard  Brothers  to 
be  a  prophet  sent,  by  God  I  have  engraved  his  portrait."  Had  the  comma 
been  i-emoved  two  words  forward,  the  assertion  would  have  been  innocent. 

t  The  word  comma  is  derived  from  the  Greek  language,  and  properly 
designates  a  segment,  section,  or  part  cut  off  from  a  complete  sentence. 
In  its  usual  acceptation,  it  signifies  the  point,  which  marks  the  smaller 
segments,  or  portions  of  a  period.  It,  therefore,  represents  the  shortest 
pause,  and  consequently  marks  the  least  constructive  or  most  dependent 
parts  of  a  sentence. 

t  The  word  semicolon  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  semi,  which  means 
half,  and  the  Greek  word  kolon,  which  signifies  a  member. 

S  The  word  period  is  derived  from  the  Greek  language,  and  means  "  a 
circuit." 
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The  Exclamation 
The  Interrogation 
The  Dash 
The  EUiosis             .  . 

? 

The  Brace 

The  Acute  Accent 
The  Grave  Accent 
The  Circumflex  Accent 
The  Caret 
The  CediUa 

marks  of  reference : 

The  Section 
The  Parallels 
The  Paragraph 

} 

The  Hyphen 
The  Breve 
The  Apostrophe 

To  these  may  be  adde< 

The  Asterisk 

The  Obelisk 

The  Double  Obelisk 

> 

ithe 

* 

t 

+ 
+ 

A 
A 

9 

§ 

II 

RULES    OF    PUNCTUATION. 

1.  When  two  or  more  words  are  connected  without  the  connecting 
word  being  expressed,  the  comma  supplies  the  place  of  that  word ;  as, 
"  Alfred  was  a  brave,  pious,  patriotic  prince." 

2.  Those  parts  of  a  sentence  which  contain  the  relative  pronoun,  the 
case  absolute,  the  nominative  case  independent,  any  pareilthetical  clause, 
and  simple  members  of  sentences,  connected  by  words  expressing  a  com- 
parison, must  be  separated  by  commas  ;  as,  "  The  elephant,  which  you 
saw  in  the  menagerie,  took  the  child  up  with  his  trunk  into  his  cage." 
"  Shame  being  lost,  all  virtue  is  lost."  "  Peace,  0  Virtue,  peace  is  all 
thine  own."  "  Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  with  love,  than  a  stalled  ox  and 
hatred  therewith." 

3.  The  following  words  and  phrases,  and  others  similar  to  them,  are 
generally  separated  by  commas  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence ;  namely, 
Nay,  so,  however,  hence,  besides,  perhaps,  finally,  in  short,  at  least,  more- 
over, again,  first,  secondly,  thirdly,  lastly,  once  more,  on  the  contrary, 
&c. 

4.  The  words  of  another  writer,  not  formally  introduced  as  a  quota- 
tion, and  words  and  clauses  expressing  contrast  or  opposition,  though 
closely  connected  in  construction,  are  separated  by  a  comma;  as,  "I 
pity  the  man,  who  can  travel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  and  cry,  'T  is  all 
barren." 

"  Though  deep,  yet  clear :  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 
Strong,  without  rage  ;  without  o'erflowing,  full." 

5.  When  the  absence  of  a  word  is  indicated  in  reading  or  speaking  by 
a  pause,  its  place  maybe  supplied  by  a  comma;  as,  "From  law  arises 
security :  from  security,  inquiry ;  from  inquiry,  knowledge." 

6.  Nouns  in  apposition,  accompanied  by  explanatory  words  or  phrases, 
are  separated  by  commas ;  but  if  such  nouns  are  single,  or  only  fonn  a 
proper  name,  they  are  not  divided :  as,  "  Paul  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
was  eminent  for  his  zeal  and  knowledge." 

7.  When  a  sentence  consists  of  several  members,  each  constituting  a 
distinct  proposition,  and  having  a  dependence  upon  each  other,  or  upon 
some  common  clause,  they  are  separated  by  semicolons ;  as,  "  Wisdom 
has  builded  her  house ;  she  hath  hewn  out  her  seven  pillars ;  she  hath 
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killed  her  beasts ;  she  hath  mingled  her  wine ;  she  hath  also  furnished 
her  table." 

8.  The  colon  is  used  to  divide  a  sentence  into  two  or  more  parts, 
which,  although  the  sense  be  complete  in  each,  are  not  wholly  indepen- 
dent ;  as,  "  Nature  felt  her  inability  to  extricate  herself  from  the  conse- 
quences of  guilt:  the  gospel  reveals  the  plan  of  Divine  interposition 
and  aid." 

9.  The  colon  *  is  used  when  an  example,  a  quotation,  or  a  speech  is 
introduced ;  as,  "  The  Scriptures  give  us  an  amiable  representation  of 
the  Deity  in  these  words :  God  is  love." 

10.  The  period  is  used  at  the  end  of  a  complete  and  independent  sen- 
tence. It  is  also  placed  after  initial  letters,  when  used  alone ;  and,  like- 
wise, after  all  abbreviations ;  as,  "  One  clear  and  direct  path  is  pointed 
out  to  man."  "  Fear  God."  "  Have  charity  towards  all  men."  "  G. 
W."  for  "George  Washington."  "Geo."  for  "George."  "Benj."  for 
"  Benjamin."  "  O.  S."  for  "  Old  Style."  "  T.  E.  S."  for  "  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society." 

In  a  general  view,  the  period  separates  the  paragraph  into  sentences ; 
the  semicolon  divides  a  compound  sentence  into  simple  ones ;  and  the 
comma  collects  into  clauses  the  scattered  circumstances  of  manner  time, 
place,  relation,  &c.,  belonging  to  every  verb  and  to  every  noun. 

The  note  of  interrogation,!  or  the  question,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is 
placed  after  every  sentence  which  contains  a  question ;  as,  "  Who  is 
this  ■? "  "  What  have  you  in  your  hand  ? "  "  The  Cyprians  said  to  me, 
Why  do  you  weep  1 " 

The  exclamation  point  is  used  to  express  any  sudden  or  violent  emo- 
tion ;  such  as  surprise,  joy,  grief,  love,  hatred,  anger,  pity,  anxiety,  ardent 
wish,  &c.  It  is  also  used  to  mark  an  exalted  idea  of  the  Deity  ;  and  is 
generally  placed  after  the  nominative  case  independent;  and  after  the 
noun  or  pronoun  which  follows  an  interjection ;  as,  "  How  mischievous 
are  the  effects  of  war !  "     "  O  blissful  days !  Ah  me !  how  soon  ye  pass !  " 

The  exclamation  point  is  also  used  after  sentences  containing  a  ques-  • 
tion  when  no   answer  is  expected ;  as,  "  What  is  more  amiable  than 
virtue ! " 

Several  exclamation  points  arc  sometimes  used  together,  either  in  a 
parenthesis  or  by  themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  exoressing  ridicule,  or  a 
great  degree  of  surprise,  &c. 

A  parenthesis  f  is  a  sentence,  or  a  part  of  a  sentence,  inserted  within 


*  Some  very  respectable  gi-ammarians  tell  us,  that  the  propriety  of  using 
a  colon  or  semicolon  is  sometimes  determined  by  the  use  or  omission  of  a 
conjunction  ;  as,  "  Do  not  flatter  5-ourself  with  the  hope  of  perfect  happi- 
ness :  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  world : "  "  Do  not  flatter  yourselves 
with  the  hope  of  perfect  happiness ;  for  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the 
world."  But  many  respectable  writers  make  no  use  of  the  colon ;  and  it 
may  well  be  questioned,  whether  the  retention  of  this  character  among  the 
marks  of  puDCtuation  adds  any  thing  to  the  clearness  or  precision  of  written 
language. 

t  The  word  interrogation  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  and  means  a  ques 
tion. 

t  The  ^y  or  A  parenthesis  is  derived  from  the  Greek  language,  and  means 
an  insertion. 

3* 
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another  sentence,  but  -wliich  may  be  omitted  without  injuring  the  sense 
or  construction,  and  is  enclosed  between  two  curved  lines  like  these  ;  (  ). 

The  curved  lines  between  which  a  parenthesis  is  enclosed  are  called 
crotchets. 

Sometimes  a  sentence  is  enclosed  between  marks  like  these,  [  ]  which 
are  called  brackets 

The  following  difFei-ence  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  use  of  crotchets  and 
brackets  :  Crotchets  are  used  to  enclose  a  sentence,  or  part  of  a  sentence, 
which  is  inserted  between  the  parts  of  another  sentence :  Brackets  are 
generally  used  to  separate  two  subjects,  or  to  enclose  an  explanatory  note 
or  observation  standing  by  itself.  When  a  parenthesis  occurs  within 
another  parenthesis,  brackets  enclose  the  former  and  crotchets  the  latter ; 
as  in  the  following  sentence  from  Sterne  :  "  I  know  the  banker  I  deal 
with,  or  the  physician  I  usually  call  in  [there  is  no  need,  cried  Dr.  Slop 
(waking),  to  call  in  any  nhvsician  in  this  case]  to  be  neither  of  them  men 
of  much  religion." 

It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  a  parenthesis  is  frequently  placed  be- 
tween commas,  instead  of  crotchets,  &c. ;  but  the  best  v/riters  avoid  the 
use  of  parentheses  as  much  as  is  possible. 

The  hyphen  *  is  a  small  mark  placed  between  the  parts  of  a  compound 
word ;  as,  sea- water,  semi-circle. 

The  hyphen  is  also  used  to  denote  the  long  sound  of  a  vowel ;  as.  Epi- 
curean, deco-rum,  balc6-ny. 

The  hyphen  must  always  be  put  at  the  end  of  the  line  when  part  of  a 
word  is  in  one  line  and  part  in  another ;  but,  in  this  case,  the  letters  of 
a  syllable  must  never  be  separated ;  as,        extraor- 
dinary, not  ext- 
raordinar}^ 

The  dash  is  a  straight  mark  longer  than  a  hyphen  •,  thus,  — 

The  proper  use  of  the  dash  is  to  express  a  sudden  stop,  or  change  of 
the  subject ;  but,  by  modern  writers,  it  is  employed  as  a  substitute  for 
almost  all  of  the  other  marks  ;  being  used  sometimes  for  a  comma,  semi 
colon,  colon,  or  period ;  sometimes  for  a  question  or  an  exclamation,  and 
sometimes  for  crotchets  and  brackets  to  enclose  a  parenthesis. 

An  ellipsis  j  or  omission  of  words,  syllables,  or  letters,  is  indicated  by 

various  marks ;  sometimes  by  a  dash ;  as,  the  k g,  for  the  king ; 

sometimes  by  asterisks  or  stars,  like  these,  *  *  *  * ;  sometimes  by  hy 
phens,  thus,  -  -  -  - ;  sometimes  by  small  dots  or  periods,  like  these  :  . .  . . 

The  breve  (thus  ^)  is  placed  over  a  vowel  to  indicate  its  short  sound ; 
as,  St.  Helena. 

The  apostrophe  t  is  a  comma  placed  above  the  line.  It  is  used  as  the 
sign  of  the  possessive  case,  and  sometimes  indicates  the  omission  of  a 
letter  or  several  letters  ;  as,  John's  ;  "  'T  is  "  for  "  it  is  "  ;  "  tho'  "  for 
"  though ;  "  "  lov'd  "  for  "  loved  " ;  '^  I  '11 "  for  '=  I  will." 

The  quotation  marks,  or  inverted  commas,  as  they  are  sometimes 


*  The  word  hyphen  is  derived  from  the  Greek  language,  and  signifies 
•under  one,  or  together ;  and  is  used  to  imply  that  the  words  or  syllables, 
between  which  it  is  placed,  are  to  be  taken  together  as  one  word. 

t  The  word  ellipsis  is  derived  from  the  Greek  language,  and  means  an 
omission. 

X  The  word  apostrophe  is  derived  from  the  Greek  language,  and  signifies 
the  turning  awny,  or  omission,  of  one  letter  or  more. 
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called,  consist  of  four  commas  ;  two  inverted,  or  upside  down,  at  tlie  be- 
ginning of  a  word,  phrase,  or  sentence  which  is  quoted  or  transcribed  from 
some  author  in  his  own  words  ;  and  two  o?hers,  in  their  direct  position, 
placed  at  the  conclusion  ;  as,  An  excellent  poet  says: 

"  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man." 

Sometimes  the  quotation  is  marked  by  single,  instead  of  double, 
commas. 

The  diuresis  *  consists  of  two  periods  placed  over  the  latter  of  two  vow- 
els ;  to  show  that  they  are  to  be  pronounced  in  separate  svllables ;  as, 
Laocoon,  Zoonomia,  cooperate. 

The  brace  is  employed  to  unite  several  lines  of  p6etry,  or  to  connect 
a  number  of  words  with  one  common  term ;  and  it  is  also  used  to  prevent 
a  repetition  in  writing  or  printing ;  thus, 

"  Waller  was  smooth ;  but  Dryden  taught  to  join 
The  vaiying  verse,  the  full-resounding  line, 
The  long  majestic  march  and  energy  divine." 

C-e-o-u-s    ^ 

L--1-0-U-S     y       pronounced  like  shus. 
S-c-i-o-u-s  I         ^ 
T-i-o-u-s    ) 

The  cedilla,  or  cerilla,  is  a  curve  line  placed  under  the  letter  c,  to  show 
that  it  has  the  sound  of  s.  It  is  used  principally  in  words  derived  from 
the  French  language. 

Thus,  garqon,  in  which  word  the  q  is  to  be  pronounced  like  s. 

The  accents  t  are  marks  used  to  signify  the  proper  pronunciation  of 
words. 

The  accents  are  three  in  number ; 

The  grave  accent  thus,  ^ 
The  acute  accent ;  thus,  ' 
The  circumflex  accent ;  thus,  a 

The  grave  accent  is  represented  by  a  mark  placed  over  a  letter,  or  syl- 
lable, to  show  that  it  must  be  pronounced  with  the  falling  inflection  of 
the  voice ;  as,  Rcuthamir. 

The  acute  accent  is  represented  by  a  similar  mark,  pointing  in  the 
opposite  direction,  to  show  that  the  letter  or  sj'llable  must  be  pronounced 
with  the  rising  inflection  of  the  voice ;  thus,  Epicure'an,  European. 

The  meaning  of  a  sentence  often  depends  on  the  kind  of  accent  which 
is  used ;  thus,  the  following  sentence  if  the  acute  accent  be  used  on  the 
word  alone,  becomes  a  question. 

"  Pleased  thou  shalt  hear,  and  thou  alone  shalt  hear  ?  " 

But,  if  the  grave  accent  be  placed  on  the  word  alone,  it  becomes  a  simple 
declaration ;  as, 


*  The  word  dicBresis  is  derived  from  the  Greek  language,  and  signifies 
a  taking  away,  or  a  division. 

t  The  word  accent  is  derived  from  the  Latin  language,  and  signifies  the 
tone  of  the  voice. 
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"  Pleased  thou  shalt  hear,  and  thou  alone  shalt  hear." 
The  circumflex  accent  is  the  union  of  the  grave  and  acute  accents, 

and  indicates  that  the  syllable  on  which  it  is  placed  should  have  both 

the  rising  and  the  falling  inflection  of  the  voice. 

The  caret*  is  a  mark  resembling  an  inverted  v,  placed  under  the  line. 

It  is  never  used  in  printed  books,  but,  in  manuscripts   it  shows  that 

something  has  been  accidentally  omitted  ;  as, 

recited 

"  George  has  his  lesson." 
The  following  marks  are  references  ;  and  are  generally  used  to  call 
attention  to  notes  on  words  or  sentences,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page: 

The  Asterisk,*  The  Parallels,  11 

The  Obelisk,!  The  Paragraph,! 

The  Double  Obelisk,t  The  Index,  ID= 

The  Section, <J 
When  many  notes  occur  on  a  page,  and  these  marks  are  all  exhausted, 
they  are  sometimes  doubled.     Figures  and  letters  are  also  sometimes 
used  instead  of  the  above  marks. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  in  some  books  the  section,  (/,  and  the 
paragraph,  IT,  are  used  to  mark  the  parts  of  composition,  which  in 
writing  or  printing  should  be  separated. 

A  paragraph!  denotes  the  beginning  of  a  new  subject  or  a  sentence 
not  connected  with  the  foregoing. 

A  sectiont  is  used  for  subdividing  a  chapter  into  smaller  parts. 
It  is  proper  here  to  remark,  that  every  composition  should  be  di- 
vided into   paragraphs,  when  the  sen«e  will  allow  the  separation. 
Different  subjects,  unless  they  are  very  short,  or  veiy  numerous  in  a 
small  compass,  should  be  separated  into  paragraphs. 


LXIV. 

EPISTOLARY  CORRESPONDENCE,  OR  LETTER  WRITING.^ 

A  Letter  is,  perhaps,  one  of  tlie  most  common,  as  well  as 

one  of  the  most  useful  forms  of  composition,  and  there  are  few 

who  can  read   and  write   at   all,  who   are   not  frequently 

*  The  word  caret  is  derived  from  the  Latin  language,  and  signifies  it  is 
wanting. 

i  The  word  paragraph  is  derived  from  the  Greek  language,  and  signifies 
an  ascription  in  the  margin. 

t  The  word  section  is  derived  from  the  Latin  language,  and  signifies  a 
division  or  cutting.  The  character  which  denotes  a  section  seems  to  be  made 
of  ss,  and  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  the  words  signum  sectionis,  the  sign  of  the 
section. 

()  It  is  generally  allowed,  that  epistolary  writing,  if  not  one  of  the  highest, 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  branches  of  composition.  An  elegant  letter  is 
much  more  rare  than  an  elegant  specimen  of  any  other  kind  of  writing.  It 
is  for  this  reason,  that  the  author  has  deviated  from  the  usual  order  prac- 
tised by  respectable  teachers,  who  give  epistolary  writing  the  first  place  in 
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upon  to  perform  it.  Under  the  head  of  Letter  Writing,  it  is 
intended  in  this  exercise  to  include  all  the  forms  of  epistolary 
correspondence,  whether  in  the  shape  of  billets,  notes,  formal 
letters,  or  ceremonious  cards,  &c.  It  is  proper  to  premise, 
that,  whenever  a  letter  is  to  be  written,  regard  should  be  had 
to  the  usual  forms  of  complimentary  address,  to  the  date,  the 
superscription,  and  the  closing.  The  folding,  also,  of  the 
letter  should  not  be  disregarded.  If  it  be  true,  that  "  trifles 
form  the  principal  distinction  between  the  refined  and  the  un- 
refined," surely  those  trifles  deserve  some  sort  of  consideration. 

And,  first,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  whenever  a  written 
communication  is  made  by  one  individual  to  another,  the 
usages  of  society  require  that  the  rep/y  should  also  be  ivritten; 
and  that  the  same  style  of  address  should  be  preserved  m 
both  the  communication  and  the  reply.  A  different  style,  or 
form,  seems  to  express  a  want  of  respect,  or  an  arrogance  of 
superior  knowledge,  —  faults  equally  to  be  avoided  in  the  in- 
tercourse of  polished  society. 

If  the  letter  is  written  in  the  Jlrst  person,  the  reply  should 
also  be  in  the  first  person.     Thus,  when  the  letter  begins  : 

«  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  A\  rite  to  infoiTB  you,"  &c., 

the  answer  should  be  in  the  first  person  also ;  thus  : 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  received  your  letter,"  &c.,  or  "  Your  letter 
informing  me,  &c.,  has  been  received,  imd  I  hasten  to  say," 
«&c. 

If  the  letter  is  written  in  the  third  person,  thus  ; 

"Mr.  Parker  has  the  honor  of  informing  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Brimmer,"  &c., 

the  answer  should  also  be  in  the  third  person  ;  thus  : 

"  Mr.  Brimmer  has  received  the  letter  of  Mr.  Parker,"  &c. 

the  attention  of  the  student.  He  has  deemed  it  expedient  to  reserve  the 
subject  for  this  part  of  the  vohime,  and  for  the  practice  of  the  student  who 
has  been  previously  exercised  in  other  attempts.  At  this  stage  of  his  pro- 
gress, he  may  be  profitably  exercised  in  the  writing  of  letters.  The  teacher 
may  now  require  him  to  write  notes,  billets,  and  letters  addressed  to  a  real 
or  fictitious  person,  announcing  some  event,  or  on  some  formal  svibject. 
The  teacher  cannot  be  too  particular  in  his  directions  with  regard  to  fold- 
ing, sealing,  &c.,  for  early  habits  of  negligence,  or  want  of  neatness,  are 
■with  diflSculty  eradicated. 
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The  name  of  the  writer  should  always  be  subscribed  to  the 
letter  when  it  is  written  in  the  first  person,  but  never  when 
it  is  written  in  the  third.  The  date  of  the  letter  should  also 
be  written  at  the  beginning,  when  the  letter  is  written  in  the 
first  person,  and  at  the  end,  Avhen  it  is  written  in  the  third. 
The  address  of  the  letter  should  be  written  under  the  signa- 
ture, and  towards  the  left  side  of  the  letter,  when  it  is  written 
in  the  first  person,  but  not  when  it  is  wi-itten  in  the  third. 

A  neat  and  well-written  lettei-  is  a  much  more  rare  production  than  it 
ought  to  be.  Few  directions  can  be  given  with  regard  to  the  composition 
of  a  letter ;  but  it  is  intended  in  this  exercise  to  give  some  general  directions 
with  regard  to  the  mechanical  execution  of  letters,  notes,  and  billets.  And, 
first,  with  regard  to  Letters. 

A  letter  should  embrace  the  following  particulars,  namely  : 
1st.  The  date.  2d.  The  complimentary  address.  3d.  The 
body  of  the  letter.  4th.  The  style,  or  complimentary  closing. 
5  th.  The  signature  ;  and,  6th.  The  address,  with  the  title,  if 
any. 

The  date  should  be  written  near  the  right  hand  upper 
corner  of  the  sheet.  The  complimentary  address  follows,  a 
little  lower  down,  near  the  left  hand  side  of  the  sheet.  The 
body  of  the  letter  should  be  commenced  very  nearly  under 
the  last  letter  of  the  complimentary  address.  The  style,  or 
complimentary  closing,  should  stand  very  nearly  under  the 
last  letter  of  the  body ;  the  signature  very  nearly  under  the 
last  letter  of  the  style ;  and  the  address  should  be  placed  a 
little  below  the  signature,  and  towards  the  left  hand  side  of 
the  sheet. 

16* 
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Example  1st. 

FOKM    OF    A    LETTER. 

Date. 

Complimentary  address. 

Body  of  the  Letter. 


Style,  or  Complimentary  Closing. 

Signature. 


Address,or  Superscription. 
Title,  if  any. 
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Example  2d. 


A   LETTER,    WITH   ITS    PAKTS. 


[date.) 


{complimentary  address.) 


^M^n,  O^Lu  2c/,  ^<94S. 


{body  of  the  letter.) 

Q/'  nave  e?iaeavoiea  ^o  /ize= 
xien^  a  fez<^  ^uacfi  attec{wnd  ^oz  ieUez^wzt^ina, 
mntcA,  Q/^  no/i6,  wUt  ve  riu/jftctenuu  tn^eucatMe, 
W(/mou{:  mucA  /a^ozea  exAm-na^ton.  ^^h  ^010= 
ei^ez,  Q/  nave  U7if0zltina^eiu  nea/ectea  any  fna^ 
/ezui/  fioi7tl,  Q/  ona/c  ve^y  a/aafY-  <nf/i/itu  me 
ae/cctencu,  t'/  'uoti  tvt/o  nave  me  ■Ki?iane^  fy 
Tnentcon  cl,  ei'mez  fieMona/fi/,  cz  v^?/  'note. 


{style,  or  complimentary  closing.) 


9U.Z0  ze^if 


4/iect/attu, 

{signature.) 

^eozc^e  ^.  ^  (SFazAt. 

{the  address,  or  superscription.) 

on.      Earned  (S^Zaf/iez.     ,  .,  , 

Q^layot  o*    QA^kj-  ^/^ozi£. 


In  very  formal  letters,  the  address  should  precede  the 
letter  and  the  signature,  so  that  the  individual  addressed  may, 
at  first  sight,  perceive  that  the  communication  is  intended  for 
him,  before  he  has  taken  the  trouble  to  read  it  through.  In 
this  case,  also,  the  date  should  be  written  below,  in  the  place 
of  the  address. 
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Example  Bd. 

A   FOKMAL    LETTER. 


Q/ne  fiuofic  amoo^  o/  into 
comnionKfeaun  aze  anaez  azeai  ou/caalcono  {o  you 

•uou    9nan'  u>na  uve   ^o  zvc{ne/<},  ana   ^o   teihtce  tn 
^de  mu/e/u'  6x{en(/ea   tnMience<)   ojf  ma^  v^ene/ac^ 
^^?i  ^  ^de  azaenl  zoc-jn'  od,  . 
(2^, 

^^uzd  vezy  tertAecf/uuu, 

^(M^on,  Q^^ua.  3c/,  ^<943. 


The  folding  *  of  a  letter,  though  in  itself  a  thing  of  appa- 
rently trivial  importance,  is  still  deserving  of  attention.  The 
foUowino-  will  be  more  intelligible  than  written  directions. 


*  Official  documents  and  very  formal  letters  have,  sometimes,  but  two 
folds ;  and  these  are  made  by  doubling  over  the  top  and  bottom  parts  of  the 
■whole  sheet,  or  open  letter,  in  the  manner  in  which  papers  are  generally 
kept  on  file.    The  whole  is  then  enclosed  in  an  envelope. 
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Example  Ath. 

This  Cut  represents  the  folding  of  a  Letter, 

!No.  2.  The  first  fnld,  on6  wOtirth  ,*  .<  jJ 
No.  1.  The  Letter  before  it  is  folded.  tlie  first  leaf  turned  over. 


Boston,  Feb.  9,  1S44. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  letter  of  the  '^tli 
has  been  duly  received,  and 
Isliall,  at  my  earliest  leisure, 
attend  to  the  business  to 
lull  i.ch  you  have  tlierein  called 
■my  attention. 

Yours  respectfidly, 

John  Smith. 
Mr.  Richard  Roe. 


3 =- 

Boston, 

Dear  Sir,      j 

Yonr 
has  been  did 
I  shall  at  nil, 
attend  to  tli 
vjhich  you,  h 
my  attention 

Yours,  1 

Mr.  Richaro 

No.  3.  The  second  fold  ;  the  folded  part 

turned  over  so  as  to  meet  the  left 

side  of  the  sheet. 


No.  5.  The  fourth  fold 


liiii!iui!niiBii;iiiMiiniiHiMn.!i.iyi< 


] 


No.  4.  The  third  fold. 


No.  6.  The  fifth  fold. 


PHII!II!I!I'JIIII1!II|B| 


No.  7.  The  letter  closed.       No.  8.  The  letter  sealed.    No.  9.  The  letter  directed. 


r 


-®- 


^-Ju^xW^ 


woe, 


KjOfuXon.. 
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TITLES. 

In  the  superscription  of  a  letter,  the  title  of  Honoiarable  is 
generally  given  by  courtesy  to  the  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States ;  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  a  State  ;  to 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  United  States  ;  to 
the  Senators  of  the  respective  States,  and  to  the  Judges  of 
all  the  courts ;  to  the  Mayor  of  a  city  ;  to  the  Heads  of  De- 
partments, &c.  In  addiessing  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Governor  of  a  Commonwealth,  or  an  Ambassador 
of  the  United  States,  the  title  "  His  Excellency  "  *  is  gener- 
ally used. t 

*  See  Anto7ioTnasia,  page  82. 

t  No  titles  are  formally  recognized  by  la-n'  in  this  country,  except  in 
Massachusetts,  where  the  legal  title  of  the  Governor  is  "His  Excellency," 
and  that  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  "His  Honor;"  and,  therefore,  as  it 
is  stated  above,  it  is  by  courtesy  onlj',  that  the  usage  has  obtained.  As  it  is 
possible  that  this  volume  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  individuals  who 
are  ciu-ious  to  know  something  of  the  forms  of  address  in  the  mother  coun- 
try, the  following  directions  are  extracted  from  the  grammar  of  Mr.  Lennie, 
published  in  Edinburgh  a  few  years  ago. 

"  Directions  for  Stiperscriptions  and  Forms  of  Address  to  Perso7is  of  every 

BMnJc. 

[The  superscription,  or  what  is  put  on  the  outside  of  a  letter,  is  printed  in 
Eomun  characters,  and  begins  with  To.  The  terms  of  address  used  in  be- 
ginning either  a  letter,  a  petition,  or  verbal  address,  are  printed  in  Italic 
letters,  immediately  after  the  superscription.  The  blanks  are  to  be  filled  up 
with  the  real  name  and  title.] 

"To  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty, —  Sire,  or  May  i-  please  your 

Majesty.     Conclude  a  petition,  or  speech,  with,  —  Your  Majesty's  most 

Loyal  and  Dutiful  Subject. 
To  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  —  Madam,  or,  May  it  please  your 

Majesty. 
To  his  Eoyal  Highness,  Frederick,  Dtike  of  York,  —  May  it  please  your 

Royal  Highness. 
In  the  same  manner  address  every  other  member  of  the  Royal  Family,  male 

or  female. 
Nobility.     To  his  Grace  the  Duke  of ,  My  Lord  Duke,  Your  Grace,  or, 

May  it  please  your  Grace. 

To  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of ,  My  Lord  Margnis,  Your  Lords/tip. 

To  the  Right  Honorable ,  Earl  of ,  My  Lord,  Your  Lordship. 

To  the  Right  HonorfUple  Lord  Viscount ,  3Iy  Lord,  3Iay  it  please  your 

Lordship. 

To  the  Right  Honorable  Baron ,  My  Lord,  May  it  please  yoiir  Lordship. 

The  wives  of  noblemen  have  the  same  Titles  with  their  husbands,  thus  : 

To  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of ,  May  it  please  your  Grace. 

To  the  Right  Honorable  Lady  Ann  Rose,  —  My  Lady,  May  it  please  your 

Ladyship. 

The  titles  of  Lord  and  Right  Hoiiorable  are  given  to  all  the  sons  of  Dukes 
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The  members  of  a  house  of  representatives,  or  of  a  board 
of  aldermen,  taken  collectively,  should  be  addressed  as  "  The 
Honorable,"  &c. 

The  title  of  Esquire  is  also  given  by  courtesy  in  the  super- 
scription of  a  letter,  to  all  gentlemen  to  whom  we  wish  to 
show  respect ;  but,  when  the  title  of  Hon.  or  Honorable  is 

and  Marquises,  and  to  the  eldest  sons  of  Earls  ;  and  the  title  of  Lady  and 
Right  Honorable  to  all  their  daughters.  The  younger  sons  of  Earls  are 
all  Ho-norables  and  Esqtiires. 

Right  Honorable  is  due  to  Earls,  Viscounts,  and  Barons,  and  to  all  the 
members  of  Her  ^lajesty's  Most*  Honorable  Privy  Council,  to  the  Lord 
Mayors  of  London,  York,  and  Dullin,  and  to  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edin- 
burgh, during  the  time  they  are  in  office;  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons ;  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  Admiralty, 
Trade,  and  Plantations,  &c. 

The  House  of  Peers  is  addressed  thus,  —  To  the  Right  Honorable  the 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  in  Parliament  assembled.  My  Lords,  May  it  please  your 
Lordships. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  addressed  thus, —  To  the  Honorable  the 
Knights,  Citizens,  and  Burgesses  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  in  Parliament  assembled.  Gentlemen,  or.  May  it  please  your 
Honors. 

The  sons  of  Viscounts  and  Barons  are  styled  Honorable  and  Esquire  ;  and 
their  daughters  have  their  letters  addressed  thus,  —  to  the  Honorable 
Miss  or  Mrs.  D.  B. 

The  king's  commission  confers  the  title  of  Honorable  on  any  gentleman  in 
a  place  of  honor  or  trust;  such  as,  the  Commissioners  of  Excise,  His 
Majesty's  Customs,  Board  of  Control,  &c.,  Admirals  of  the  Navy,  Gen 
era'ls,  Lieutenant-Generals,  and  Colonels  in  the  Army. 

All  noblemen,  or  men  of  title,  in  the  army  and  navy,  use  their  title  by  ng-/i</ 
such  as  Hon-orable,  before  their  title  of  i-ank,  such  as  Captain,  &c. ;  thus, 
the  Honorable  Captain  James  James  of  the ,  Sir,  orYonr  Honor. 

Honorable  is  due,  also,  to  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company, 
the  Governors  and  Deputy-Governors  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  title  Excellency  is  given  to  ail  Ambassadors,  Plenipotentiaries,  Gov- 
ernors in  foreigii  countries,  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  to  the  Lords 
Justices  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland.     Address  such  thus,  — 

To  his  Excellency  Sir ,  Bart.,  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary, and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  Rome, —  Your  Excellency, 
May  it  please  your  Excellency. 

The  title  Right  Worshipful,  is  given  to  the  Sheriffs,  Aldermen,  and  Re- 
corder of  London ;  and  Worshipful,  to  the  Aldermen  and  Recorders  of 
other  Corporations,  and  to  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  England,  —  Sir,  or, 
Your  Worship. 

The  Clergy  axe  all  styled  Reverend,  except  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops, 
who  have  something  additional ;  thus,  — 

To  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or,  19  the  Most  Reverend 
Father  hi  God,  Charles,  Lord  Archbishop  6i  Canterbury,  —  My  Lord,  or, 
Your  (J-race. 

To  the  Riglu  Reverend  Father  in  God,  John,  Lord  Bishop  of ,  My 

Lord,  or.  Your  Lordship. 

♦  The  Privy  CoiinsellorB,  taien  collectively  are  styled  his  Majesty's  Most  Honor- 
able Privy  Council. 
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used,  that  of  Esquire  is  always  to  be  omitted,  on  the  piinciple 
that  the  greater  contains  the  less.  For  the  same  reason,  the 
title  Mr.  should  never  precede  that  of  Esquire.* 

OF  NOTES  OF  INVITATION. 

Notes  of  invitation,  except  where  a  great  degree  of  famili- 
arity is  used,  are  generally  written  in  the  third  person,  and 
on  paper  of  smaller  size,  called  billet  paper.  T'he  answers 
should  also  be  written  in  the  third  person,  and  the  same  forms 
of  expression  should  be  used,  as  those  employed  in  the  invi- 
tation. A  departure  from  the  form  seems  Uke  arrogance  of 
superior  knowledge  of  propriety  ;  but  where  an  expi-ession  is 
manifestly  out  of  place,  or  improper,  the  writer  of  the  reply 
is  by  no  means  bound  to  sacrifice  his  own  sense  of  propriety 
to  the  carelessness  or  the  ignorance  of  the  one  who  addresses 
him. 

The  same  observations  that  were  made  with  regard  to  the 
date  of  a  letter  addressed  in  the  third  person,  apply  also  to 

*  In  the  address  on  the  outside  of  a  letter,  note,  &c.,  when  the  residence 
of  the  person  addressed  is  unknown,  but  it  is  known  that  he  is  an  inhabit- 
ant of  the  town  or  city  in  which  we  write,  the  word  "  Present "  is  frequently 
introduced  to  supply  the  place  of  the  residence. 

To  the  very  Rev.  Dr.  A.  B.,  Dean  of ,  Sir. 

To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Desk,  or.  To  the  Rev.  John  Desk.* 

The  general  address  to  clergymen  is.  Sir,  and  when  written  to,  Revereiia 
Sir.  Deans  and  Archdeacons  are  usually  called  3Ir.  Dean,  Mr.  Arch- 
deacon. 

Adilress  the  Principal  of  the  Univei-sity  of  Edinburgh  thus,  —  To  the  Very 
Rev.  Dr.  B.,  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  —  Doctor  ;  when 
■UTitten  to.  Very  Rev.  Doctor.  The  other  Professors  thus,  —  To  Dr.  D. 
R.,  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  E.,  —  Doctor.  If  a  Clergyman, 
say,  —  To  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.,  Professor  of,  &c.,  —  Reverend  Doctor. 

Those  who  are  not  Drs.  are  styled  Esquire,  but  not  Mr.  too ;  thus,  —  To  J. 
P.,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  —  Sir. 
If  he  has  a  literary  title,  it  may  be  added.  Thus,  To  J.  P.,  Esq.,  A.  M., 
Professor  of,  &c. 

Magistrates,  Ban-isters  at  Law,  or  Advocates,  and  Members  of  Parliament, 
viz.  of  the  House  of  Commons  (these  last  have  M.  P.  after  Esq.,)  and  all 
gentlemen  in  independent  circumstances,  are  styled  Esquire,  and  their 
wives  Mrs." 

*  It  seems  to  be  unsettled  whether  Mr.  should  be  uaed  after  Reverend,  or  not.  In 
my  opinion  (says  Mr.  Lennie)  it  should,  because  it  gives  a  clergyman  his  own  honor- 
ary title  over  and  above  the  common  one.  May  we  not  use  the  Rev.  Mr.  as  weU  as 
the  Kev.  Dr.  ?  Besides,  we  do  not  always  recollect  whether  his  name  is  James,  or 
John,  &c.    Mr.,  in  such  a  case,  would  look  better  on  the  back  of  a  letter  than  a  long. 

Ill-drawn  dash,  thus,  The  Rev.  Deak.    In  short,  Mr.  is  used  bv  our  best  writers 

after  Reverend,  but  not  uniformly.  The  words  To  the,  not  being"necessarv  on  the 
back  of  a  letter,  are  seldom  used  ;  but,  in  addressing  It  in  the  insiae,  left  hand  comer, 
at  the  bottom,  they  are  generally  used. 
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notes  of  invitation.     The  date  should  be  at  the  bottom  of  the 
note,  and  at  the  left  hand.  * 

Example  6th. 

FOEil    OF   NOTES    OF    INVITATION,  WITH   THE   REPLT. 
INVITATION   FOE   THE   EVENING. 


Q//uiMaa'U  0ve'a,  me  Sid  t7t,iL 


eacoTt 


Q^.  Sc/. 


Example  %th. 


THE   KEPLT. 


tm> 


G/l^.    and     G^oM.     ^:^/ia/i?na7i    acee^i 
m    yuea'Suze    G'/m-j.     Q/mt/A'd   i?zvtiaiton    /o^ 
O/nuMoau  0vencna,  me  Sm  ino^}' 


*  When  notes  or  letters  are  addressed  to  gentlemen  of  the  same  name, 
thev  should  be  addressed,  "  The  Messrs.,"  or,  "  Messrs. ;  "  if  to  two  single 
ladfes,  "  The  Misses,"  not  the  "  Miss."  Thus,  "  The  Misses  Smith,  or, 
"The  Misses  Davies,"  not,  "  The  Miss  Smiths,"  nor  "  The  Miss  Davises." 

t  As  the  lady  is  generally  considered  the  head  of  the  tea-table,  there 
seems  f<o  be  a  propriety  in  the  invitation  to  tea,  or  the  evening,  coming  from 
the  lady  of  the  house  alone. 

J  Or.  Mr.  and  Mrs    Chapman  regret  that  a  previous  engagement  will  de 

17 
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Example  1th. 

INVITATION   TO    DINNER. 


Q/u/ez    iei^ue^^j    me    fi/e. 


ea<>uze    o. 


//■^nedaau,  ■/Sm      Zucu. 


Example  Sth. 


THE    KEPLT* 


Q/y/et^r:}  cnvt^cUwn  {o  acnnet  on  Q/afuzaau  neX'f, 
ai  S  dcwcn^. 

J^eaw?i  (2yheef, 

Qy/uit<>aau,  ■/ z^fn'      Zu/u. 


prive  them  of  the  pleasure  of  accepting  3Irs.  StnitlVs  polite  invitation  for 
Thursday  evening,  the  btli  inst. 

The  address  of  a  gentleman  to  a  lady's  invitation  maybe  :  JSIr.  Cliapman 
has  the  Jwnor  of  a^cceptmg,  &c.,  or^  regrets  that  a  previous  engagement  will 
prevent  his  having  the  honor,  &c. 

*  The  latest  and  most  approved  style  of  folding  notes,  is  to  enclose  them 
in  an  envelope,  in  the  manner  explained  in  reference  to  official  docu- 
ments, in  the  note  on  page  ISSth.  The  envelopes,  ready  made,  are  fur- 
nished by  the  stationer.  If  not  enclosed,  they  generally  have  two  folds 
only ;  and  in  directing  them,  the  open  part,  or  leaves,  of  the  note  should  be 
cm  the  left  aide.    When  enclosed,  but  one  fold  is  necessary. 
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With  regard  to  the  sealing  of  a  letter,  if  a  wafer  is  to  be 
used,  care  should  be  taken  that  it  be  not  made  too  moist,  for 
in  that  case,  it  will  not  receive  a  good  impression  from  the 
seal ;  and,  moreover,  is  apt  to  give  the  letter  a  soiled  appear- 
ance. But  they  who  are  particular  about  these  matters  al- 
ways use  wax  in  preference  to  wafers. 


LXXXI. 

DIRECTIONS  TO  STUDENTS  IN  REVISING  AND  CORRECT- 
ING THEIR  COMPOSITIONS,  BEFORE  THEY  ARE  PRE- 
SENTED TO  THE  TEACHER. 

Read  over  your  exercise  to  ascertain,  1.  whether  the  words 
are  correctly  spelled ;  2.  the  pauses  and  capital  letters  are 
properly  used  ;  3.  that  the  possessive  case  is  correctly  written 
with  the  apostrophe  and  the  letter  s  ;  4.  the  hyphen  placed 
between  the  parts  of  a  compound  word,  and  also  used  at  the 
end  of  the  line  when  part  of  the  word  is  in  one  line  and 
another  part  in  the  succeeding  line  (recollecting,  in  tliis  case, 
that  the  letters  of  the  same  syllable  must  all  be  written  in  the 
same  line) ;  5.  that  the  marks  of  quotation  are  inserted  when 
you  have  borrowed  a  sentence  or  an  expression  from  any  one 
else;  6.  whether  the  pronouns  are  all  of  the  same  number 
with  their  antecedents,  and  the  verbs  of  the  same  number 
with  their  nominatives  ;  7.  whether  you  can  get  rid  of  some 
of  the  "  ands"  in  your  exercise,  by  means  of  the  rules  laid 
down  in  Lesson  XX.,  and  whether  some  other  words  may 
not  be  omitted  without  weakening  the  expression,  and  also 
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whether  you  have  introduced  all  the  words  necessary  for  the 
full  expression  of  your  ideas  :  8.  whether  you  have  repeated 
the  same  word  in  the  same  sentence,  or  in  any  sentence  near 
it,  and  have  thus  been  betrayed  into  a  tautology  (See  Lesson 
XXII.)  ;  9.  whether  you  cannot  divide  some  of  your  \o\\« 
sentences  into  shorter  ones,  and  thereby  better  preserve  the 
unity  of  the  sentence  (See  Lesson  XXXI.)  ;  and  lastly, 
whether  part  or  parts  of  your  exercise  may  not  be  divided 
into  separate  paragraphs. 

The  following  rules  must  also  be  observed. 

1.  No  abbreviations  are  allowable  in  prose,  and  numbers  (except  in 
dates)  must  be  expressed  in  words,  not  in  figures. 

2.  In  all  cases,  excepting  where  despatch  is  absolutely  necessary,  the 
character  &,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  must  not  be  used,  but  the 
whole  word  must  be  -(vritten  out. 

3.  The  letters  of  the  same  syllable  must  always  be  written  in  the  same 
line.  When  there  is  not  i-oom  in  a  line  for  a«  the  letters  of  a  syllable, 
they  must  all  be  carried  into  the  next  line  ;  and  when  a  word  is  divided 
by  placing  one  or  more  of  the  syllables  in  one  line,  and  the  remainder  in 
the  following  line,  the  hj-phen  must  always  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
former  line. 

4.  The  title  of  the  piece  must  always  be  in  a  line  by  itself,  and  should 
be  wiittcn  in  larger  letters  than  the  exercise  itself. 

5.  The  exercise  should  be  commenced  not  at  the  extreme  left  hand  of 
the  line,  but  a  little  towards  the  right.  Every  separate  paragraph  should 
also  commence  in  the  same  way. 

6.  The  crotchets  or  brackets  which  enclose  a  parenthesis  should  be 
used  as  sparingly  as  possible.  Their  place  may  often  be  supplied  by 
commas. 

Suggestions  to  Teachers  with  regard  to  the  written  exercises 

of  Students. 

1.  Examine  the  exercise  in  reference  to  all  those  points 
laid  doAvn  in  the  directions  for  students  in  reviewing  and  cor- 
recting their  compositions.     (See  page  303.) 

2.  Merits  for  composition  should  be  predicated  on  their 
neatness,  correctness,  (in  the  particulars  stated  in  the  direc 
lions  to  pupils,  page  303),  length,  style,  &c. ;  but  the  highest 
merits  should  be  given  for  the  strongest  evidence  of  intellect 
in  the  production  of  ideas,  and  original  sentiments  and  forms 
of  expression. 

3.  Words  that  are  misspelt,  should  be  spelled  by  the  whole 
class,  and  those  words  which  are  frequently  misspelt  should 
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be  recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  occasionally 
spelt  on  the  slate  by  the  class. 

4.  Keep  a  book  in  which  the  student  may  have  the  privi- 
lege to  record  such  compositions  as  are  of  superior  merit. 
This  book  should  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  and  re- 
main the  permjinent  property  of  the  institution.  This  will 
have  an  excellent  effect,  especially  if  additional  merits  are 
given  for  the  recording  of  a  composition. 

5.  A  short  lecture  on  the  subject  of  the  composition  as- 
signed to  a  class,  showing  its  bearings,  its  divisions,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  should  be  treated,  will  greatly  facilitate 
their  progress,  and  interest  them  in  the  exercise. 

6.  Have  a  set  of  arbitrary  marks,  which  should  be  ex- 
plained and  understood  by  the  class,  by  which  the  exercise 
should  be  corrected.  This  is,  in  fact,  nothing  less  than  a 
method  of  short  hand,  and  will  save  the  trouble  of  much 
writing. 

7.  Insist  upon  the  point,  that  the  exercise  should  be  writ- 
ten in  the  student's  best  hand,  with  care,  and  without  haste. 
For  this  purpose,  ample  time  should  always  be  allowed  for 
the  production  of  the  exercise.  A  week  at  least,  if  not  a 
fortnight,  should  intervene  between  the  assigning  and  the  re- 
quiring of  the  exercise.  Negligence  in  the  mechanical 
execution,  will  induce  the  neglect  of  the  more  important 
qualities. 

8.  Require  the  compositions  to  be  written  on  alternate 
pages,  leaving  one  page  blank,  for  such  remarks  as  may  be 
suggested  by  the  exercise,  or  for  supplying  such  words  or 
sentences  as  may  have  accidentally  been  omitted. 

9.  In  correcting  the  exercises,  care  should  be  taken  to 
preserve  as  much  as  possible  the  ideas  which  the  pupil  in- 
tended to  express,  making  such  alterations  only  as  are  neces- 
sary to  give  them  clearness,  unity,  strength,  and  harmony, 
and  a  proper  connexion  with  the  subject,  for  it  is  the  stu- 
dent's oivn  idea  which  ought  to  be  "  taugfit  how  to  shoot." 
An  idea  thus  humored  will  thx'ive  better  than  one  which  is 
not  a  native  of  the  soil. 

10.  It  is  recommended  that  a  uniformity  be  required  in 
the  size  and  quality  of  the  paper  of  the  exercises  of  the  class 
—  that  the  name  (real  or  fictitious)  of  the  writer,  together 
with  the  date  and  number  of  the  composition,  be  placed  con- 
spicuously on  the  back  of  the  exercise.     The  writing  should 

26* 
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be  plain  and  without  ornament,  so  that,  no  room  being  left  for 
floui'ish  or  display,  the  principal  attention  of  each  student  may 
be  devoted  to  the  language  and  the  sentiments  of  his  perform- 
ances. It  is  also  recommended,  that  the  paper  on  which  the 
exercise  is  written  be  a  letter  sheet  folded  once,  or  in  quarto 
form,  making  four  leaves  or  eight  pages.  This  form  is  of  use, 
especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his  progi-ess,  because  it  en- 
ables him  more  easily  to  fill  a  page,  and  encourages  him  with 
the  idea  that  he  is  making  progress  in  his  exercise.  In  the 
writing  of  compositions,  a  task  to  which  all  students  address 
themselves  with  reluctance,  nothing  should  be  omitted  by  the 
teacher,  however  trivial  it  may  at  first  appear,  by  which  he 
may  stimulate  the  student  to  exertion. 

11.  Accommodate  the  corrections  to  the  style  of  the  stu- 
dent's own  production.  An  aim  at  too  great  correctness  may 
possibly  ci'amp  the  genius  too  much,  by  rendering  the  student 
timid  and  diffident ;  or  perhaps  discourage  him  altogether,  by 
producing  absolute  despair  of  arriving  at  any  degree  of  per- 
fection. For  this  reason,  the  teacher  should  show  the  student 
where  he  has  erred,  either  in  the  thought,  the  structure  of 
the  sentence,  the  syntax,  or  the  choice  of  words.  Every  al- 
teration, as  has  already  been  observed,  should  differ  as  little 
as  possible  from  what  the  student  has  written ;  as  giving  an 
entire  new  cast  to  the  thought  and  expression  will  lead  him 
into  an  unknown  path  not  easy  to  follow,  and  divert  his  mind 
from  that  original  line  of  thinking  which  is  natural  to  him. 

12.  In  large  institutions,  where  a  class  in  composition  is 
numerous,  the  teacher  may  avail  himself  of  th6  assistance  of 
the  more  advanced  students,  by  requiring  them  to  inspect  the 
exercises  of  the  younger.  This  must  be  managed  with  great 
delicacy  ;  and  no  allusion  be  allowed  to  be  made  out  of  the 
recitation  room,  by  the  inspector,  to  the  errors  or  mistakes 
which  he  has  discovered.  He  should  be  required  to  note  in 
pencil,  his  corrections  and  remarks,  and  sign  his  own  name 
(also  in  pencil)  to  the  exercise  under  that  of  the  writer,  to 
show  that  he  is  responsible  for  the  corrections.  * 


*  Instead  of  a  written  exercise,  the  teacher  may,  with  advantage,  occa- 
sionally present  to  the  student  a  piece  selected  f'rom  some  good  writer; 
requiring  him  to  present  a  rhetorical  analysis  of  the  same.  This  analysis 
should  comprehend  the  following  operations : 

Parsing. 

Punctuation. 
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The  preceding  exercise  is  presented  merely  to  show  the  mode  in  which, 
in  conformity  with  the  suggestions  just  made,  the  student's  composition? 
may  be  con-ected.  The  exercise  is  one  of  a  class  of  very  young  students 
By  this  example,  the  teacher  will  become  acquainted  vnth  a  set  of  arbi- 
trary marks  for  the  correction  of  errors,  which  may  easily  be  explained 
to  a  class,  and  when  understood  vnW  save  the  teacher  much  writing. 

Thus,  when  a  word  is  misspelt  or  incorrectly  written,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  draw  a  horizontal  line  under  it,  as  in  the  following  exercise.  If 
a  capital  is  incoiTCCtly  used,  or  is  wanted  instead  of  a  small  letter,  a  short 
perpendicular  mark  is  used.  When  entire  words  or  expressions  are  to  be 
altered,  they  are  surrounded  with  black  lines,  and  the  correct  expression 
is  written  on  the  blank  page  on  the  left.  "^Vlien  merely  the  order  of  the 
words  is  to  be  altered,  fig-ures  are  WTitten  over  the  words  designating  the 
order  in  which  they  are  to  be  read. 

Transposition. 

Synonymes,  collected,  applied,  defined,  distinguished,  and  illustrated. 

Variety  of  expression,  phrases  generalized,  particularized,  translated 
from  Latin  to  Saxon  derivatives,  and  the  reverse,  expanded,  compressed. 

Figiires  of  speech  analyzed. 

Students  of  higher  grade  may  also  be  exercised  in  the  Logical  Analysis 
of  the  same  subject,  noticing  the  subject  with  its  scope,  topics,  method, 
and  lastly  in  a  Critical  Analysis,  relating  to  the  choice  of  words. 

Structure  of  the  sentences.       \ 

Style.  I    Of  these  he  will  give  the  general  charac- 

Eloquence.  (       ter,  with  a  particidar  analysis. 

Ideas.  J 

EiTors. 

Beauties. 
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ENGLISH    GRAMMAR 


Entered  according  to  Art  of  Consress,  in  the  year  1816,  by  Allen,  Morrill  &  Wardwell, 
In  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  Massachusetts. 


[The  following  practical  suggestions  for  the  use  of  Teachers  in  presenting  the 
subject  of  English  Grammar  to  young  learners,  connected  -with  familiar  exer- 
cises in  Composition,  were  prepared  at  our  request  by  W.  H.  Wells,  Instruc- 
tor in  Pliillips  Academy,  Audovcr,  Mass.  They  are  published  in  the  present 
form  with  the  consent  of  Allen,  Morrill  &  Wardwell,  publishers  of  Wells's  School 
Grammar,  now*  in  press. — Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of 
Instruction.'] 


PARTS  OF  SPEECH. 

The  classification  of  words  maj^  be  introduced  by  referring  to  the 
different  kinds  of  trees;  to  the  different  kinds  of  animals;  or  to  any 
other  collection  of  objects  that  admit  of  a  regular  division  into  distinct 
classes.  Thus,  when  we  go  into  a  forest,  we  find  that  the  number  of 
trees  about  us  is  greater  than  we  can  estimate.  But  we  soon  observe 
that  a  portion  of  them  have  certain  striking  resemblances,  while  they 
differ  essentially  from  all  the  rest.  We  also  observe  that  others, 
which  differ  materially  from  these,  have  similar  resemblances  to  one 
another.  Atul,  by  extending  our  observation,  we  find  that  this  count- 
less multitude  of  trees  all  belong  to  a  very  few  simple  classes,  which 
are  easily  distinguished  from  each  other.  Those  of  one  class  we  as- 
sociate together,  and  call  them  Oak  trees ;  those  of  another  class  we 
call  Pine  trees  ;  and  in  this  manner  we  })roceed  wiih  all  the  different 
kinds. 

Just  so  it  is  with  the  words  of  our  language.  Though  there  are 
more  than  40,000  of  them,  yet  we  find,  on  a  careful  examination,  that 
they  all  belong  to  less  than  a  dozen  difTerent  classes,  called  Parts  of 
Speech  ;  so  that  we  have  only  to  learn  the  character  of  these  divisions, 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  tell  the  class  to  which  any  word  in  the  lan- 
guage belongs. 

*  Jan.  1846. 


By  some  such  introHuctory  illustration,  the  curiosity  of  a  class  of 
beginners  may  be  easily  excited,  and  they  will  thus  be  prepared  to  en- 
ter with  eagerness  upon  the  labor  of  learning  to  distinguish  the  difl'er- 
ent  parts  of  speech. 

The  teacher  should  lead  his  pupils  to  take  an  active  part  in  these 
lessons  fi-om  the  beginning ;  not  only  by  proposing  frequent  questions 
for  them  to  answer,  but  also  by  encouraging  them  to  ask  such  ques- 
tions as  their  own  curiosity  may  suggest. 


THE  NOim. 

Having  prepared  the  way  for  the  consideration  oP  ivords,  the  teacher 
next  requests  his  ynipils  to  mention  the  names  of  any  objects  that  occur 
to  them.  They  proceed  with  book,  desk,  inkstand,  etc.,  which  the  teach- 
er writes  in  a  column  on  the  black-board. 

The  teacher  now  asks  a  variety  of  questions,  similar  to  the  follow- 
ing:— Are  all  words  names?  Can  you  mention  any  words  that  are 
not  names?  Ave  good  and  bad  names?  Why  not  ?  Can  you  think 
of  any  object  that  has  not  a  name  ?  Do  any  objects  that  you  cannot 
see  or  touch  have  names  ?  Is  wise  a  name  ?  Is  ivisdom7  Viitue  ?  Vir- 
tuous ?     Knowledge  ? 

After  these  questions  have  been  disposed  of,  the  pupils  are  inform- 
ed that  the  names  of  all  objects,  whether  material  or  immaterial,  are 
called  noims ;  and  the  teacher  proceeds  at  the  same  time  to  write  this 
title  over  the  colunui  of  names  on  the  board. 

One  or  more  sentences  are  now  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils, 
or  written  on  the  board ;  and  each  member  of  the  class  proceeds  to 
select  all  the  nouns,  and  write  them  in  a  column  on  a  slate  or  piece  of 
paper.  The  teacher  should  commence  with  sentences  of  the  simplest 
construction,  and  afterwards  introduce  more  difficult  forms  of  expres- 
sion as  the  learners  advance. 

Model  I. 

Tlie  earth  is  a  large  'j'obe  or  ball.     Virtue  is  better  tlwn  ridi£s^ 
Nouns. 
Earth 
Globe 
Ball 
Virtue 
Eiches 

Exercises  of  this  description  should  be  continued  till  the  pupils  are 
able  to  point  out  the  nouns  of  any  common  sentence  with  readiness. 


The  teacher  next  writes  several  nouns  on  the  black-board,  and  calls 
on  the  class  to  construct  one  or  more  sentences  embracing  the  words 
which  he  has  placed  before  them. 

Model  II. 

Sun^  bird,  idleness,  night. 

The  hawk  is  a  bird  of  prey. — Idleness  often  leads  to  vice. — The  sun  shines  by 
■day  and  the  moon  by  night. 

After  going  through  with  several  exercises  of  this  kind,  the  pupils 
should  be  required  to  construct  a  variety  of  sentences,  and  write  the 
letter  n  over  all  the  nouns  embraced  in  them. 

Model  III. 

n  >  n  ^  .'"'..     . 

In  wnter  the  ponds  and  i-ivers  are  generally  covered  -with  ice.  —  Yu-ginia  is 

n  n 

the  largest  State  in  the  Unioa. 


THE  ADJECTIVE. 

When  the  pupils  have  become  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture of  nouns,  they  may  be  introduced  to  the  class  of  adjectives  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner.  The  teacher  directs  the  attention  of  the  pupils  to  a 
book,  and  asks  if  they  can  mention  any  words  that  express  its  character 
or  quality  ?  To  this  they  will  readily  answer,  that  it  is  a  good  book,  a 
large  book,  an  interesting  book,  etc.  The  teacher  then  calls  on  them  to 
name  as  many  words  as  they  can,  that  express  the  qualities  of  objects. 
As  they  proceed  to  enumerate  words  of  this  class,  the  teacher  writes 
them  in  a  column  on  the  board  as  before. 

Such  expressions  as  "  These  books,"  "  A  wise  man,"  "  Ten  days," 
are  next  written  on  the  board ;  and  the  learners  are  requested  to  point 
out  the  words  which  serve  to  define  or  limit  the  nouns,  but  do  not  strict- 
ly qualify  them.  After  this  is  done,  they  proceed  to  mention  others  of 
the  same  character,  which  ai-e  written  under  the  column  of  qualifying 
words  already  commenced.  It  is  now  time  to  inform  them  that  all 
words  which  are  used  to  qualify  or  define  nouns,  belong  to  the  class 
called  adjectives ;  and  this  title  is  accordingly  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
column  of  words  on  the  board. 

The  pupils  may  also  be  told,  in  this  connection,  that  the  words  a  or 
an  and  the  are  distinguished  from  other  definitives  by  the  title  of  arti- 
cles. 

Simple  sentences  are  again  placed  before  the  pupils,  and  they  are  re- 
quired to  select  all  the  adjectives,  writing  them  in  a  column  as  before. 


They  should  also  distinguish  the  articles,  by  underlining  them  in  the 
column. 

Model  IV. 

Great  men  are  not  alirays  wise.  —  llie  climate  of  Egypt  is  hot  in  summer,  hit  de- 
ligldful  in  winter . 

Adjectives. 
Great 
Wise 
The 

Delightful 

Other  sentences  are  now  given  to  the  pupils,  from  which  they  se- 
lect the  nouns  and  the  adjectives,  writing  them  in  separate  columns, 
and  distinguishing  the  articles  as  in  the  previous  exercise. 

Model  V. 

There  are  very  few  plants  that  ivill  grovj  in  all  countries.  —  Ivmij  is  a  Mrd,  solid 
and  firm  substance,  of  a  white  color. 

Nouns.  Adjectives. 
Plants  Few 

Countries  All 

Ivory  A 

Substance  Hard 

Color  Solid 

Firm 

A^ 

White 
The  teacher  next  writes  a  number  of  adjectives  on  the  board,  and 
the  pupils  proceed  as  before  to  form  sentences  which  embrace  them. 

Model  VI, 

Diligent,  cold,  warm,  sweet. 

Charles  is  a  diligent  scholar.  —  In  cold  weather  we  protect  ourselves  by  the 
use  of  warm  clothing.  —  Tlie  rose  is  sweet,  but  it  is  surrounded  with  thorns. 

After  this,  the  pupils  write  sentences  containing  adjectives  of  their 
own  selection.  In  exercises  of  this  character,  the  learners  should  dis- 
tinguish all  the  parts  of  speech  to  which  they  have  attended,  by  their 
several  abbreviations. 

Model  VII. 

n  ar  ail)  n  adj      n  ar        n 

Copper  is  a  very  useful  metal,  which  is  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world. 
ar  adj      n  adj      n  adj 

It  is  of  a  red  color,  and  may  be  drawn  out  into  fine  wire,  or  beaten  into  thin 
n 

loaves. 


THE  VERB. 

This  part  of  speech  may  be  introduced  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
exhibited  in  the  following  dialogue  :  — 

Teacher.    What  part  of  speech  is  horse  ? 

Pupil.    A  nmm. 

T.    Why? 

P.     Because  it  is  a  name. 

T.     Can  you  think  of  any  words  that  tell  what  the  horse  does  ? 

P.     Runs,  walks,  etc. 

T.     Are  runs  and  walks  nouns  ? 

P.     They  are  not. 

T.    Why  not  ? 

P.    Because  they  are  not  names. 

T.     Are  they  adjectives  ? 

P.    They  are  not, 

T.    Why  not .? 

P.     Because  they  do  not  qualify  or  dejine  any  thing. 

T.  Will  you  name  as  many  words  as  you  can  recollect,  that  tell 
what  any  thing  does,  or  that  express  some  kind  of  action  ? 

P.     Speak,  read,  study,  sing,  play,  etc. 

These  woi-ds  are  written  in  a  column  on  the  board,  after  which  the 
dialogue  is  continued  :  — 

T.  In  the  sentence,  "  The  sea  is  calm,"  does  the  word  is  express 
any  degree  of  action  ? 

P.    It  does  not. 

T.     Does  it  express  the  being  or  existence  of  any  thing  ? 

P.    It  does. 

T.  Can  you  name  any  other  words  that  are  used  to  express  the  being 
or  existence  of  objects  ? 

P.     Am,  was,  live,  etc. 

These  words  are  placed  under  the  column  already  commenced  on 
the  board,  and  the  pupils  are  informed  that  all  words  which  express 
action,  and  those  which  express  being  or  existence,  are  called  verbs. 

A  number  of  sentences  are  next  placed  before  the  pupils,  from  which 
they  select  all  the  verbs,  writing  them  by  themselves  as  in  previous 
exercises. 


Model  VDI. 

Birds  fly  in  the  air. —  Tlie  earth  shook  and  trembled.  —  Boston  is  the  capital  of 
Massachusetts.  —  /  ivrote  a  lettn  to  my  friend  last  week,  and  received  an  answer  this 
morning. 

Verbs. 

Fly 

Shook 

Trembled 

Is 

Wrote 

Received 

Other  sentences  are  now  given  to  the  learners,  from  which  they  se- 
lect all  the  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs,  writing  them  in  separate  col- 
umns, and  distinguishing  the  articles. 

Model  IX. 

He  came  in  the  morning,  and  went  away  at  night.  —  Truth  never  fears  examination. 
—  Venus  is  the  brightest  of  all  the  planets.      It  is  sometimes  visible  at  mid-day. 


Nouns. 

Adjectives. 

Veres, 

Morning 

The 

Came 

Night 

The 

Went 

Truth 

Brightest 

Fears 

Examination 

All 

Is 

Venus 

The 

Is 

Planets 

Visible 

Mid- day 

The 

Several  verbs  are  next  placed  before  the  learners,  and  they  are  re- 
quired to  form  sentences  which  include  them.     (See  Models  II.  and 

VI.) 

The  pupils  next  write  sentences  containing  several  verbs  of  their 
own  choice ;  and  distinguish  all  the  verbs,  adjectives,  and  nouns. 

Model  X. 

ar         n         ar         n  V  n  v  n  ar 

In  the  spring  the  farmer  ploughs  his  ground  and  sows  his  seed ;     in  the 

n  n  V  n  ar         n  v 

summer  and  autumn  he  gathers  his  harvest;    and  in  the  winter  he  cuts  his 

n  V  n 

wood  and  threshes  his  grain. 

The  teacher  should  make  frequent  suggestions  and  explanations 
during  these  exercises.  It  is  highly  important  that  learners  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  verbs,  before  advancing  to 
r-  nsider  the  other  parts  of  speech. 


THE  PRONOUN. 

Teacher.  In  the  sentence,  "John  is  diligent,  and  he  will  improve," 
for  what  name  does  the  word  he  stand  ? 

Pupil.     John. 

T.  Can  you  mention  any  other  names  for  which  he  is  sometimes 
used  ? 

P.     George,  Charles,  man,  hoy,  etc. 

T.     For  what  nouns  does  she  stand  ? 

P.     Jane,  Susan,  girl,  ivoman,  etc. 

T.    What  words  besides  he  and  she  are  used  in  the  place  of  nouns  ? 

P.     Him,  her,  I,  ivho,  etc. 

These  words  are  written  on  the  board  under  the  title  of  Pronouns ; 
and  the  pupils  are  informed  that  this  term  applies  to  all  words  which 
are  used  to  supply  the  place  of  nouns. 

Sentences  are  now  placed  before  the  learners,  fiom  which  they  select 
all  the  pronouns,  and  write  them  in  a  column  by  themselves.  (See 
Models  I.  and  IV.)  ^ 

Other  sentences  are  also  given  them,  from  which  they  select  all  the 
nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  and  pronouns,  writing  them  in  columns  as 
before.     (See  Models  V.  and  IX.) 

After  this,  the  teacher  writes  several  pronouns  on  the  board,  and  the 
pupils  form  sentences  embracing  them.     (See  3Iodels  II.  and  VI.) 

They  then  write  sentences  including  a  number  of  pronouns  of  their 
own  choice. 

Model  XI. 

ar         n  V  ar         n         pro        v 

When  the  wind  blows  violently  among   the   trees,  tliey  bend  and  almost 

V  pro  n  V  adj  pro  v  ar 

break.     Though  then-   roots   are  very  strong,   they  sometimes  yield   to  the 

n  ar         n  v  ar  n 

force  of  the  wind  and  fall  to  the  ground. 

In  this  manner,  the  pupils  secure  by  frequent  repetition  what  they 
have  before  learned ;  and  also  cultivate  habits  of  careful  comparison 
and  discrimination,  by  examinhig  the  different  parts  of  speech  in  con- 
nection. 


THE  ADVERB. 


Teacher.    In  the  sentence,  "  The  horse  runs  very  rapidly,"   what 
word  tells  how  the  horse  runs  ? 
Pupil.    Rapidly. 
T.    What  word  then  does  rapidly  modify .' 
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P.     Runs. 

T.    What  part  of  speech  is  runs  ? 

P.     A  verb. 

T.    What  word  in  the  sentence  modifies  rapidly  ? 

P.     Very. 

T.  In  the  sentence,  "  He  is  an  exceedingly  diligent  scholar,"  what 
word  modifies  diligent  ? 

P.     Exceedingly. 

T.     What  part  of  speech  is  diligent  ? 

P.     An  adjective. 

T.  The  words  rapidly,  exceedingly,  and  very,  all  belong  to  the  same 
class,  and  are  called  adverbs.  Rapidly  modifies  a  verb  ;  exceedingly  mo- 
difies an  adjective  ;  and  very  modifies  an  adverb.  Just  remember  then, 
that  ail  words  which  modify  verbs,  adjectives,  or  adverbs,  belong  to  the 
class  of  adverbs. 

T.     Can  you  think  of  any  other  words  that  are  used  in  this  manner  ? 

P.     Wisely,  here,  now,  when,  etc. 

These  words  are  written  in  another  column  on  the  board,  and  headed 
Adverbs.  When  this  is  done,  sentences  are  again  placed  before  the 
pupils,  from  which  they  select  all  the  adverbs,  (Models  I.  and  IV;)  and 
others  from  which  they  select  all  the  nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  pronouns, 
and  adverbs.    (See  Models  V.  and  IX.) 

The  teacher  next  writes  a  number  of  adverbs  on  the  board,  and  the 
learners  form  sentences  which  embrace  them.  (See  Models  II.  and 
VI.) 

After  this,  they  construct  sentences  containing  adverbs  selected  by 
themselves,  and  distinguish  all  the  parts  of  speech  to  which  they  have 
attended,  as  in  former  exercises.    (See  Models  VII.,  X.,  and  XL) 


THE  PREPOSITION. 


Teacher.  When  I  say,  "  My  hand  is  over  the  table,"  what  word  ex- 
])resses  the  relation  of  my  hand  to  the  table  ? 

Pupil.     Over.  * 

T.  When  I  say,  "  My  hand  is  under  the  table,"  what  word  then 
expresses  the  relation  between  my  hand  and  the  table  ? 

P.     Under. 

T.  Mention  any  other  words  that  express  the  relation  of  different 
things  to  each  other. 

P.     On,  between,  in,  above,  etc. 

These  words  are  written  in  a  column  on  the  board,  and  headed  Pre- 
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positions.  The  pupils  are  told  at  the  same  time  that  every  word  which 
is  used  to  express  the  relation  of  one  word  to  anotlier,  belongs  to  tliis 
class. 

Sentences  are  now  given  to  the  pupils,  from  which  they  select  the 
prepositions ;  and  others  from  which  they  select  all  the  classes  of 
words  which  they  have  learned.     (See  Models  VIII.  and  IX.) 

They  then  proceed  to  construct  sentences  containing  prepositions 
assigned  by  the  teacher;  and  others  embracing  examples  of  their  own 
selection.     (See  Models  VI.  and  XI.) 


THE  CONJUNCTION. 


Teacher.  In  the  sentence,  "  I  saw  James  or  his  brother,"  what 
word  connects  James  and  brother  ? 

Pupil.     Or. 

T.  What  word  connects  the  different  parts  or  clauses  of  the  sen- 
tence, "  James  went  to  school,  but  John  remained  at  home  ?" 

P.    But. 

T.  Can  you  think  of  any  other  words  that  are  used  to  connect 
words,  or  clauses  of  a  sentence  ? 

P.    And,  nor,  if,  etc. 

These  words  ar*  written  on  the  board  in  a  column  headed  Con- 
jundions ;  and  the  i)upils  are  told  that  all  words  used  merely  as  con- 
nectives, belong  to  this  class. 

They  are  then  required  to  select  all  the  conjunctions  from  given 
sentences ;  and  afterwards  to  write  sentences  containing  conjunctions, 
and  others  embracing  all  the  parts  of  speech  which  they  have  yet  learn- 
ed.    (See  previous  Models.) 


THE  BSTTEEJECTION. 


Teacher.  In  the  expression,  "-Alas!  I  am  undone,"  what  word  is 
used  merely  to  express  strong  feeling  or  emotion  ? 

Pupil.    Mas. 

T.  Can  you  name  any  other  words  that  are  used  to  express  strong 
or  sudden  emotion  "!■  % 

P.     Oh,  ah,  ho,  etc. 

These  words  are  written  in  a  column  on  the  board  ;  and  the  pupils 
are  told  that  they  form  a  class  called  interjections.  They  are  then  di- 
rected to  write  a  few  sentences  containing  examples  of  this  part  of 
speech. 
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GENERAL  EXERCISES  ON  ALL  THE  PARTS  OF  SPEECH. 

Having  considered  the  several  classes  of  words  separately,  the  learn- 
ers are  now  prepared  to  take  np  a  variety  of  selections  from  their  read- 
ing lessons,  and  classify  the  different  words  as  they  occur ;  writing 
those  of  each  part  of  speech  in  a  column  by  themselves.  (See  Models 
V.  and  IX.) 

They  should  also  devote  several  lessons  to  the  writing  of  sentences 
which  embrace  copious  examples  of  all  the  parts  of  speech  ;  placing 
an  abbreviation  over  each  word  to  indicate  the  class  to  which  it  be- 
longs.    (See  Models  X.  and  XI.) 

All  exercises  of  this  kind  should  be  made  progressive.  From  simple 
sentences,  the  learners  should  advance  to  the  construction  of  those 
which  are  more  difficult ;  and  from  difficult  sentences,  to  short  compo- 
sitions; and  from  short  compositions,  to  those  of  greater  length. 

By  pursuing  the  course  here  described,  the  pupils  will  soon  become 
familiar  with  the  nature  of  words  in  common  use,  and  be  able  to  classi- 
fy them  with  facility. 


MORE  PARTICULAR  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
CLASSES  OF  WORDS. 

The  subdivision  of  the  parts  of  speech,  and  their  most  important  offi- 
ces, may  now  be  brought  under  consideration. 

Nouns. 

The  distinction  between  proper  and  common  nouns,  and  the  distinc- 
tions of  gender,  person,  number  and  case,  may  be  severally  introduced 
by  familiar  interrogative  exercises,  similar  to  those  which  have  already 
been  given  to  aid  in  distinguishing  the  parts  of  speech. 

As  soon  as  the  pupils  understand  the  nature  of  proper  and  common 
nouns,  they  are  required  to  select  all  the  nouns  from  given  sentences, 
writing  the  proper  nouns  in  one  column  and  the  common  nouns  in  an- 
other. They  then  construct  sentences  which  embrace  examples  of 
both  proper  and  common  nouns.  (See  previous  Models.)  The  other 
distinctions  of  nouns  sliould  be  illustrated  and  enforced  by  similar  ex- 
ercises. This  will  not  only  show  that  the  learners  are  really  possessed 
of  the  principles,  but  will  also  serve  to  fasten  them  more  strongly  in  J 

the  memory. 
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Adjectives, 

The  degrees  of  comparison  are  now  taken  up,  and  made  tlic  basis  of 
a  familiar  oral  exercise.  The  distinction  between  descriptive  and  dejin- 
itive  adjectives  should  also  receive  some  further  attention.  These 
distinctions  are  next  exemphfied  in  written  exercises. 

Verbs. 

The  verb  is  the  most  difficult  and  important  of  the  parts  of  speech, 
and  the  teacher  should  make  special  effort  to  impart  clear  and  correct 
views  respecting  its  principal  uses. 

The  division  of  verbs  into  regular  and  irregidar,  and  the  division  into 
transitive,  intransitive,  and  passive,  siiould  be  introduced,  like  the  division 
of  nouns,  with  practical  inductive  exercises. 

The  government  of  the  objective  case  by  a  transitive  verb,  and  the 
agreement  of  a  verb  with  its  subject  or  nominative,  may  be  explained 
in  this  connection. 

The  writing  of  illustrative  sentences,  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  fol- 
lows next  in  order.     (See  previous  Models.) 

It  is  generally  better  not  to  attempt  a  full  exhibition  of  the  modes 
and  tenses,  till  pupils  have  advanced  farther  in  the  study.  They  should, 
however,  be  taught  at  this  period  to  distinguish  between  declaratory, 
conditional,  and  interrogative  sentences  ;  and  to  determine  whether  the 
time   denoted  by  a  verb  \s  present,  past,  or  future. 

A  general  idea  o(  jiarticiples,  and  of  auxiliai-y  and  compound  vevhs, 
may  also  be  communicated  at  this  time. 

Each  of  these  subjects  should  be  explained  in  the  familiar,  conver- 
sational manner  already  described  ;  and  accompanied  by  practical  ex- 
ercises in  the  construction  of  sentences. 

Pronouns,  Prepositions,  and  Conjunctions. 

The  remaining  points  which  demand  special  consideration  in  these 
introductory  lessons,  are  the  division  of  pronouns  into  persona/,  relative, 
and  interrogative,  together  with  the  person,  number,  and  case  of  pro- 
nouns; the  connection  of  words  and  sentences  by  conjunctions  ;  and 
the  relation  expressed  by  prepositions.  These  modifications,  like 
those  before  presented,  should  be  introduced  in  a  familiar  and  prac- 
tical manner,  and  made  the  basis  of  exercises  in  the  construction  of 
illustrative  sentences. 

Before  closing  this  course  of  lessons,  the  learners  should  perforni 
several  exercises  in  composition,  exemplifying  all  the  important  princi- 
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pies  to  which  they  have  attended.  "The  first  exercise  may  embrace 
the  different  modifications  of  the  noun  ;  tlie  second,  those  of  the  adjec- 
tive ;  the  third,  those  of  the  verb ;  the  fourth,  those  of  the  pronoun ; 
and  the  fifth,  the  principles  relating  to  the  remaining  parts  of  speech. 

Model  XII. 
Modificntions  of  the  JVoun. 

I  am  highly  gratified,  my  dear  friend,  to  learn  that  your  efforts  have  proved 
successful.  My  brother  and  sister  expect  to  leave  Boston  in  about  ten  days. 
They  will  spend  a  day  at  Springfield,  in  compliance  with  your  father's  invita- 
tion. —  I,  Thomas  Smith,  have  written  this  short  composition. 

Common  nouns — Friend,  efforts,  brother,  sister,  days,  day,  compliance,  father's, 

invitation,  composition. 
Proper  nouns. — Boston,  Springfield,  Thomas  Smith. 

Nouns  in  the  Masculine  Gender. — Brother,  father's,  Thomas  Smith. 
Noun  in  the  Feminine  Gender. — Sister. 

Nouns  in  the  Neuter  Gender. — Efforts,  Boston,  days,  Springfield,  compliance, 
invitation,  composition. 

Noun  in  the  Common  Gender. — Friend. 

Noun  in  the  First  Person. — Thomas  Smith. 
Noun  in  the  Second  Person. — Friend. 

Nouns  in  the  Third  Person. — Efforts,  brother,  sister,  Boston,  days,  day,  Spring- 
field, compliance,  father's,  invitation,  composition. 

Nouns  in  the  Singular  Number. — Friend,  brother,  sister,  Boston,  day,  Spring- 
field, compliance,  father's,  invitation,  Thomas  Smith,  composition. 

Nouns  in  the  Plural  Number. — Efforts,  days. 

Nouns  in  the  Nominative  Case. — Efforts,  brother,  sister,  Thomas  Smith. 
Noun  in  the  Possessive  Case. — ^Father's. 

Nouns  in  the  Objective  Case. — Boston,  daj-s,  day,  Springfield,  compliance,  in- 
vitation, composition. 
Noun  in  the  Case  Independent. — Fiiend. 

After  the  pupils  have  in  this  manner  exemplified  the  various  modi- 
fications of  all  tiie  parts  of  speech,  they  should  be  required  to  write  sev- 
eral compositions  of  considerable  length,  and  parse  each  word  by  it- 
self. Thus,  in  parsing  a  noun,  the  learner  tells  why  it  is  a  noun ; 
whether  it  is  proper  or  common,  and  why  ;  its  gender,  and  why  ;  per- 
soB^  and  why  ;  number,  and  why  ;  case,  and  why.  If  it  is  in  the  nom- 
inative case,  he  points  out  the  verb  of  which  it  is  the  subject;  if  in 
the  possessive,  the  noun  denoting  the  object  possessed  ;  if  in  the  ob- 
jective, the  word  which  governs  it.  A  similar  course  is  adopted  in 
parsing  all  the  other  parts  of  speech. 
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